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NOTICE  TO  THE  READER. 


The  first  volume  of  the  Translation  of  Trousseau's  'CUnical 
Medicine'  as  published  by  the  late  Dr.  Bazire^  and  issued  last  year  to 
the  members  of  the  New  Sydenham  Society,  consisted  of  Selected 
Lectures.  Dr.  Bazire  did  not  follow  the  author's  order  of  sequence. 
In  continuing  the  translation  of  the  work  the  Council  has  had  two 
courses  open  to  it,  either  to  revert  as  far  as  possible  to  the  original 
arrangement,  or  to  continue  the  attempt  at  a  fresh  classification. 
The  first  of  these  hds,  for  obvious  reasons,  been  decided  upon.  The 
only  inconvenience  which  will  result  to  the  reader  will  be  that  the 
numbers  of  the  Lectures  in  the  translation  will  not  correspond  in 
all  cases  with  their  numbers  in  tl^e  original.  Dr.  Bazire's  volume 
(Vol.  I)  contained  Lectures  numbered  by  him  I  to  XXIII,  but  which 
in  the  original  were  otherwise  numbered  and  otherwise  arranged. 
To  prevent  confusion,  and  obviate  difficulties  or  mistakes  in  referring 
to  or  quoting  the  translation,  a  statement  is  subjoined  to  show  the 
numbers  of  the  Lectures  respectively  represented  by  Dr.  Bazire's 
numeration  and  by  the  numeration  of  the  French  edition  of  1868 — 
the  latest  and  best  edition — from  which  the  Council  has  continued 
the  translation  for  the  New  Sydenham  Society. 
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VI  NOTICE  TO  THE   HEADER. 

The  present  volame  contains  a  translation  of  the  first  twenty-one 
Lectures. 

In  the  sequel  of  the  translation^  the  numeration  of  the  original 
will  be  followed;  and  the  Lectures  omitted  in  their  natural  places  will 
be  found,  as  above  specified,  in  Yol.  I. 
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In  this  third  edition^  the  work  has  undergone  important  modifica- 
tions. For  the  accomplishment  of  this  editorial  labour,  M.  Trous- 
seau selected  his  former  chef  de  clinique,  M.  Michel  Peter,  now 
Professor  AgregS  of  the  Faculty  of  Medicine,  and  Physician  to  the 
Hospitals  of  Paris.  The  first  and  second  volumes  were  revised  and 
corrected  in  accordance  with  the  suggestions,  and  under  the  control 
of  M.  Trousseau.  M.  Peter  modified  the  third  volume  in  con- 
formity with  the  suggestions  of  his  master,  who  had  ceased  to 
live  when  that  volume  was  being  prepared ;  he  had,  however,  left 
instructions  regarding  it,  which  were  scrupulously  followed.  As  the 
interpreter  of  his  venerated  master,  M.  Peter  has  striven  to  be  equal 
to  his  task,  and  to  represent  faithfully  the  latest  sayings  of  that 
profound  and  eloquent  man  whose  voice  is  now  for  ever  silenced. 

Among  the  most  extensive  additions  may  be  mentioned,  researches 
regarding  temperature  in  diseases,  particularly  in  eruptive  fevers  and 
dothienteritis ;  granular  and  waxy  degeneration  of  muscles ;  leuco- 
cytosis  in  typhoid  fever;  the  spinal  and  cerebro-spinal  type  of 
typhoid  fever ;  the  application  of  the  sphygmograph  in  diseases  of 
the  heart  and  in  epilepsy ;  the  laryngoscope  in  lesions  of  the  lungs ; 
and  the  ophthalmoscope  in  cerebral  affections. 

Besides  additions,  of  which  only  the  most  important  have  been 
mentioned,  a  great  number  of  lectures  have  been  re-touclied,  and 
some  have  even  been  re-written.  For  example,  the  lecture  on 
aphonia  and  cauterization  of  the  larynx  has  been  entirely  re-cast,  in 
consequence  of  the  new  views  derived  from  the  use  of  the  laryngo- 
scope; the  lecture  on  hydrophobia  has  been  re-cast:  also  that  on 
alcoholism,  in  which  have  been  incorporated  the  careful  researches 
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with  which  contemporary  science  has  enriched  this  subject.  Next 
to  the  lectures  now  enumerated  may  be  specified  as  having  been  most 
largely  modified,  those  on  pelvic  hematocele,  puerperal  purulent 
infection,  and  phlegmasia  alba  dolens.  Cases  have  been  added 
whenever  they  imparted  greater  perspicuity,  or  contributed  new 
views. 

In  the  advertisement  to  the  second  edition,  M.  Trousseau  recorded 
that  MM.  Leon  Blondeau,  Dumontpallier,  and  Peter,  had  ''all  three 
done  more  than  merely  edit  his  work ;  they  had  assisted  him  in  his 
researches,  and  had  often  yielded  to  him  the  honour  of  very  interest- 
ing inquiries,  thereby  making  to  a  certain  extent,  a  sacrifice  on  liis 
account.''  It  would  have  been  unjust  not  to  have  here  reproduced 
this  grateful  testimony  of  a  deceased  master. 
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Gentlemen, — Before  speaking  to  you  about  the  patients  in  the 
wards,  I  require  to  tell  you  what  I  mean  by  '^  clinical  instruction/' 
both  in  respect  of  the  teacher  and  the  taught.  To  me  it  is  no  doubt 
pleasant  to  see  numerous  pupils  crowding  round  the  beds,  and  filling 
the  benches  of  the  theatre,  but  it  is  very  much  more  pleasant  to 
have  the  consciousness  of  discharging  a  useful  mission,  and  of  leaving 
on  the  youthful  mind  impressions  which  will  by-and-bye  yield  fruit. 
Professor  and  pupils  must  conform  to  certain  conditions,  without 
attention  to  which  clinical  instruction  will  necessarily  be  sterile. 

Although  the  clinic  is  the  copestone  of  medical  study,  I  would 
not  wish  you  to  suppose  that  it  ought  to  be  deferred  till  you  have 
nearly  reached  the  close  of  your  curriculum  as  students.  From  the 
day  on  which  a  young  man  wishes  to  be  a  physician,  he  ought  to 
attend  the  hospitals.  It  is  essential  to  see — to  be  always  seeing — 
sick  persons.  The  heterogeneous  materials,  though  amassed  without 
order  or  method,  are  nevertheless  excellent  materials ;  they  are  for  the 
present  useless,  but  you  will,  at  a  later  date,  find  them  stored  in  the 
treasure-house  of  your  memories.  I  am  now  an  old  man,  yet  I  re- 
member the  patients  whom  I  saw  forty  years  ago,  when  on  the 
threshold  of  my  career.  I  recollect  their  principal  symptoms,  their 
anatomical  lesions,  and  the  numbers  of  their  beds ;  and  sometimes 
the  names  even  of  the  patients  come  into  my  mind,  after  that  long 
interval  of  time.  These  recollections  are  of  service  to  me ;  they  still 
afford  me  instruction,  and  you  sometimes  hear  me  appeal  to  them  at 
our  clinical  meetings. 

For  these  reasons,  then,  I  ask  the  young  student  to  attend  every 
day  an  hospital  visit.  I  care  little  whether  he  conmience  with 
medicine  or  surgery.  Still,  it  appears  to  me  more  profitable  at  first 
to  frequent  the  medical  than  the  surgical  wards.  The  young  man 
18  attracted  by  the  display  of  surgical  operations  j  the  pomp  of  pre« 
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paration,  the  dexterity  of  the  surgeon,  the  immediate  conquests 
which  he  achieves,  combine  to  strike  and  bewitch  the  youth&l 
imagination ;  but,  so  far  as  instruction  is  concerned,  the  performance 
which  he  has  witnessed  is  barren.  Before  one  can  understand  the 
mechanism  of  the  reduction  of  a  fracture  or  dislocation,  a  consider- 
able knowledge  of  anatomy  and  physiology  must  be  acquired ;  but 
the  pupil  who  is  present  at  those  delicate  operations,  in  which  the 
performer  does  not  make  the  slightest  cut  without  bearing  in  mind 
the  minutest  anatomical  details,  cannot  understand  the  amount  of 
skill,  coolness,  and  intelligence  required  to  attain  results,  which,  to 
the  operator  are  immense,  but  which  are  inappreciable  by  one  who 
has  everything  to  learn.  I  have  always  observed  that  young  men 
were  more  deUghted  by  those  operations  which  demand  no  more 
intelligence  than  is  required  by  a  butcher's  lad  to  cut  up  an  ox,  than 
by  those  wonderful  proceedings,  those  delicate  and  thoughtful  mani- 
pulations, the  ability  to  perform  which  constitute  the  real  surgeon, 
and  which  strike  with  admiration  the  thoroughly  informed  who  can 
understand  and  appreciate  them.  You  will  not,  then,  derive  real 
benefit  from  frequenting  the  surgical  wards  till  you  have  been 
initiated  in  anatomy,  while,  for  studying  the  rudiments  of  medicine, 
it  will  sufiSce  to  have  acquired  some  superficial  acquaintance  with 
physiology. 

You  will  soon  become  accustomed  to  see  patients,  to  read  in  their 
countenances  the  gravity  of  their  diseases,  to  feel  the  pulse  and 
appreciate  its  character,  and  you  will  learn  the  first  elements  of  aus- 
cultation and  percussion.  You  will  soon  become  acquainted  with 
the  chief  functional  disorders,  and  be  able  to  recognise  the  modifi- 
cations of  the  secretions  and  the  excretions.  You  will  see  in  the 
'dead-house  some  of  the  relations  between  the  lesions  found  on  dis- 
section, and  the  symptoms  or  signs  observed  during  life.  At  the 
end  of  some  months  you  will  have  learned  many  things  which,  if 
not  then  acquired,  you  would  be  obliged  to  learn  at  a  subsequent 
stage  of  your  studies.  Let  me  repeat  that  these  ideas  will,  in  truth, 
be  only  confused ;  but  still  you  will  find  as  you  go  on  that  the 
lessons,  and  particularly  the  familiar  conversations  of  your  masters 
and  fellow-students,  will  have  helped  you  to  arrange  some  of  the 
disorderly  materials ;  in  any  case,  you  will  have  learned  enough  to 
render  attractive  your  future  studies. 

The  public  think  it  strange  to  hear  physicians  speak  of  the  fasci- 
nation which  accompanies  the  study  of  our  art.  Literature,  painting. 
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and  music^  do  not  yield  an  enjoyment  more  keen  than  that  which 
is  afforded  by  the  study  of  medicine^  and  whoever  does  not  find 
in  it^  from  the  commencement  of  his  career,  an  almost  irresistible 
attraction^  ought  to  renounce  the  intention  of  following  our  pro- 
fession. 

But  the  very  attractiveness  of  medicine  when  studied  at  the 
bedside,  has,  nevertheless,  sometimes  slight  drawbacks.  The  young 
student  who  passes  an  hour  or  two  every  morning  in  the  wards  of 
an  hospital,  experiences  no  great  pleaisure  in  resuming  his  place  at 
the  dissection-table.  I  admit  that,  for  the  novice,  the  study  of 
anatomy  is  often  irksome.  It  is  a  study  which  forms  an  essential 
part  of  the  education  of  the  physician  and  surgeon;  but  its  utility  is 
not  at  once  perceived,  and  the  toilsome,  disgusting  nature  of  the 
occupation,  combined  with  the  sustained  attention  which  is  neces- 
sary, fatigue  the  student ;  in  fact,  it  is  only  the  inflexible  require- 
ments of  the  examiners  which  prevents  the  majority  of  our  young 
recruits  from  deserting  the  dissecting-room;  the  facility  and  the 
charm,  then,  of  hospital  study  may  become  a  danger,  by  leading 
students  to  neglect  necessary  and  laborious  branches  of  their  educa- 
tion. 

The  short  time  which  you  can  devote  to  medicine,  makes  it  very 
difficult  for  you  to  study  the  accessory  sciences.  It  is  important, 
therefore,  that  before  entering  upon  the  medical  curriculvim,  you 
should  possess  a  knowledge  of  chemistry  and  physics  sufficient  to 
enable  you  to  understand  their  applications  to  medicine;  but  I 
would  deeply  deplore  your  losing  time  in  acquiring  too  extensive  a 
knowledge  of  chemistry.  Although  chemistry  renders  very  restricted 
services  to  medicine  properly  so  called,  although  in  general  the 
most  eminent  chemists  have  been  poor  physicians,  and  sterling  practi- 
tioners have  always  been  sorry  chemists,  I  would  not  the  less  admit 
the  desirability  of  the  physician  having  a  very  extensive  knowledge 
of  chemistry,  were  it  only  for  the  purpose  of  convincing  him  of  the 
vanity  of  the  pretensions  of  the  chemists,  who  believe  that  they  can 
explain  the  laws  of  life  and  of  therapeutics,  because,  forsooth,  they  know 
the  nature  of  some  of  the  re-actions  which  take- place  in  the  living 
body.  As  the  life-time  of  an  intelligent  man  is  hardly  long  enough 
to  enable  him  to  make  himself  acquainted  with  medico-chirurgical 
pathology  and  therapeutics,  why  should  the  student  be  asked  to 
distract  his  attention  with  accessory  studies,  which,  without  being 
wholly  useless,  are  nevertheless  too  unimportant  to  be  pursued  at  the 
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sacrifice  of  physiology,  clinical  instruction,  and  therapeutics,  the 
subjects  without  a  knowledge  of  which  no  man  can  be  a  physician  ? 

Gentlemen,  far  from  me  be  the  thought  of  instituting  a  suit 
against  the  accessory  sciences,  and  against  chemistry  in  particular. 
I  only  condemn  an  exaggeration  of  their  importance,  their  preten- 
tiousness, their  being  mixed  up  with  our  art  in  an  inappropriate  and 
impertinent  manner.  I  do  not  know  any  one  who  denies  that  all 
the  compositions  and  decompositions,  all  the  molecular  movements, 
all  the  manifestations  of  force  belonging  to  vegetative  life  are  physico- 
chemical  ;  but  if  among  these  manifestations  there  be  some  which 
are  governed  by  laws  similar  to  the  laws  which  govern  dead  matter, 
there  are  others  (and  they  are  the  most  numerous,  the  most  important, 
the  most  essential  to  living  matter),  which  obey  quite  different  laws — 
laws  which  perhaps  chemistry  may  some  day  discover,  but  wliich  for 
the  present  remain  autonomous,  special,  unexplained,  inexplicable, 
and  when  confronted  by  which,  the  vanquished  chemists  and  natural 
philosophers  ought  to  pause.  I  have  no  objection  to  their  holding 
the  opinion  that,  in  a  future,  more  or  less  remote,  they  may  be  able 
to  subordinate  vital  to  chemical  laws,  but  in  the  mean  time,  I  wish 
them  to  be  modest,  and  not  to  pass  off  their  hopes  for  ascertained 
truths.  I  am  quite  willing  to  confess  my  ignorance  as  a  chemist, 
but  only  on  condition  that  chemists  admit  their  ignorance  as  physio- 
logists and  physicians. 

I  should  be  sorry  to  have  to  repeat  to  you  discussions  which, 
leaving  every  one  in  possession  of  his  own  opinions,  have  hitherto 
led  to  no  result.  I  agree  with  the  majority  of  physiologists  and 
physicians  in  believing  that  the  acts  of  organic  life,  and  a  fortiori, 
those  of  animal  life  are  subject  to  laws  which,  in  the  mean  time, 
ought  to  be  regarded  as  essentially  different  from  tliose  which  govern 
inorganic  matter.  Take  two  eggs,  laid  by  the  same  hen  with  an 
interval  of  some  days  between  them,  the  one  having  received,  and  the 
other  not  having  received,  the  fecundating  influence  of  the  male.  I 
beg  the  ablest  chemist  to  tell  me  what  analysis  will  tell  him 
about  the  difference  between  these  two  eggs.  In  both  there  is  albu- 
men, fat,  earthy  phosphates,  chlorides,  and  a  little  iron.  Has  the 
chemist  discovered  wherein  consists  the  chemical  and  physical  dif- 
ference between  these  two  eggs  ?  Will  he  admit  with  me,  and  with 
everybody  else,  that  their  composition  is  identical  P  There  is,  how- 
ever, a  very  small  difference,  quite  insignificant,  the  chemist  tells  us  : 
they  say  that  one  is  organic  matter  without  vitality,  while  the  other 
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is  absolutely  identical  organic  matter^  endowed  with  a  property 
which,  for  want  of  a  better  name,  we  call  life.  Let  us,  nevertheless 
see  how  each  egg  is  affected  by  the  same  influences.  We  place 
them  below  a  hen,  under  exactly  the  same  conditions  as  to  light, 
temperature,  and  moisture.  In  a  few  days,  the  non-fecundated  egg, 
ob^ng  the  laws  of  dead  organic  matter,  will  be  putrescent,  while 
the  other  will  contain  a  contractile  tube  filled  with  blood  :  in  a  few 
days  later,  this  minute  vessel  will  consist  of  four  compartments 
separated  by  valves,  and  will  become  a  heart  receiving  and  sending 
forth  blood  through  separate  channels.  The  calcareous  phosphates 
will  take  their  appointed  places,  lengthening  oat  as  jointed  levers, 
moulded  as  cavities,  or  extended  as  plates.  The  albumen  will  be 
distributed  in  the  blood,  muscles,  parenchyma,  and  membranes  :  the 
iron  and  the  salts  will  take  their  own  special  and  predetermined 
places. 

''  The  retort  has  its  mysteries,'*  say  chemists,  but  it  appears  to  me 
that  the  fecundated  egg  has  other  and  somewhat  stranger  mysteries. 
The  talisman  which  exists  in  it,  but  not  in  the  chemist's  retort,  is 
life;  the  singular  properties  of  living  matter  are  vital  properties,  and 
say  what  you  will  in  opposition  to  them,  you  will  be  obliged  to 
admit  their  existence. 

If  you  kill  the  living  matter,  before  incubation,  by  a  violent  shake, 
by  elevating  or  lowering  the  temperature  a  Uttle  too  much,  or  by  the 
electric  spark,  and  treat  the  non-fecundated  egg  in  the  same  manner, 
the  condition  of  both  will  become  identical  from  that  time,  and  the 
course  which  each  will  follow  will  thenceforth  be  similar.  There 
will,  however,  be  nothing  less  than  there  was  before,  except  that 
trifle,  which  it  is  not  worth  while  to  take  account  of,  li/e,  or — if 
you  like  the  term  better — vital  properties. 

But  the  evolution-power  of  the  embryo,  in  which  the  vital  force 
appears  so  marvellous,  continues  to  exist,  perhaps,  in  a  more  simple 
but  in  a  not  less  evident  form.  When  the  animal  is  fully  formed,  it 
is  no  longer  from  an  amorphous  material  that  the  tissues  select  their 
constituent  elements,  but  from  a  hquid  of  determinate  composition — 
from  the  blood.  Henceforth,  it  is  this  liquid  which  provides  for  all 
the  aggregations,  all  the  decompositions,  and  for  that  incessant 
movement  constituting,  in  point  of  fact,  one  continuous  evolution, 
which  is,  to  the  observer,  less  extraordinary  than  the  first  evolution, 
only  because  it  is  accomplished  by  completely  formed  instruments. 

Is  it  possible  that  there  exists  one  man  so  insane  as  to  deny  that 
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all  the  movements  of  composition  and  decomposition  are  something 
more  than  mere  chemical  manifestations.  Combinations  may  be 
ternary  or  quaternary,  but  they  are  not  the  less  only  chemical  com- 
binations ;  and  I  do  not  know  that  any  one  has  ever  denied  this 
statement.  From  this  point  of  view  we  are  all  iatFo-chemists,  with 
this  distinction,  that  the  worshippers  of  chemistry  hold  that  the 
changes  in  living  plants  and  animals  take  place  in  accordance  with 
the  laws  of  inorganic  chemistry,  while  we  maintain  that  the  laws 
which  preside  over  organic  chemical  action  are  of  a  special  character, 
and  in  particular,  that  in  living  organisms  chemistry  is  controlled  by 
special  powers,  which  give  it  a  special  direction,  placing  it  under 
conditions  wholly  different  from  those  observed  in  matter  destitute 
of  life. 

That  which  strikes  me  as  most  remarkable  in  the  fecundated  egg, 
as  well  as  in  the  fully-formed  animal,  is  not  so  much  the  complex 
chemical  combinations  which  take  place  at  so  small  a  cost  of  effort 
as  the  elective  aflinities  which  manifest  themselves,  if  I  may  be 
permitted  so  to  express  myself.  In  the  amorphous  albuminous  mass 
which  we  call  the  egg,  each  principle,  without  any  straying,  takes  its 
proper  place  i  here,  we  have  the  calcareous  phosphates,  and  there,  the 
phosphorus,  the  fatty  matters,  the  fibrine,  the  hair  and  nails,  each  find- 
ing their  places  with  an  order  and  method  which  clearly  demonstrate 
the  existence  of  properties  different  from  those  of  inorganic  matter  or 
dead  orgai^ic  matter.  Again,  in  that  living  organism,  the  fecundated 
egg,  chemical  actions  which  are  all  decreed,  regular  and  of  unerring 
perfection,  concur  in  promoting  one  object ;  but  in  the  non-fecun- 
dated  egg,  there  is  chance,  and  that  chaos  of  chemical  reactions  which 
manifests  itself  in  dead  organic  matter.  Chemistry  plays  its  part  in 
both  instances,  but  that  part  is  very  different  in  each :  and  we  must 
admit  that  there  are  special  properties  in  the  one  case,  because  in  it 
there  are  special  results. 

Gentlemen,  forgive  me  for  having  made  a  digression  which,  perhaps, 
you  have  found  out  of  place,  and  too  long.  The  excessive  admixture 
of  physico-chemical  science  with  our  art  has  produced  so  much  evil, 
and  is  calculated  to  lead  astray  so  disastrously  young  men  com- 
mencing the  study  of  medicine,  that,  in  spite  of  myself,  I  feel  that 
I  am  exaggerating  the  danger,  and  withdrawing  you  from  studies  to 
which  you  are  indebted  for  useful  information. 

Iiet  us,  then,  return  to  our  clinical  inquiries. 

The  living  organism^  both  in  animals  and  vegetables,  has  proper- 
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ties,  in  virtue  of  which  it  accomplishes  the  functions  of  nutrition. 
Besides,  there  exist,  especially  in  animals,  organs  which  incontestably 
establish  a  co-operative  purpose  in  the  different  parts  of  the  living 
economy.  In  health,  the  different  functions  are  performed  with 
regularity;  but  in  disease,  the  functions  of  nutrition  and  relation  are 
modi^ed.  Whatever  the  nature  of  these  modifications  may  be,  they 
do  not  fundamentally  change  the  properties  of  living  matter;  they 
only  change  its  modifications^  The  properties  remain  unaltered  : — 
*'  Quae  faciunt,  in  homine  sano,  actiones  sanas,  eadem  in  segroto, 
morbosas/' 

When  a  morbific  element  is  introduced  into  the  economy,  when 
it  circulates  with  the  blood,  it  there  behaves  itself  like  the  different 
principles  which  are  daily  received  into  the  system  by  digestion, 
absorption,  and  respiration.  Some  of  these  principles  are  wholly 
assimilated,  and,  consequently,  are  of  the  nature  of  food,  while 
others  contain  materials  which  rebel  against  assimilation,  and  which, 
if  absorbed,  have  to  be  eliminated  by  the  different  emunctory 
channels,  and  rejected  by  the  stomach  or  intestinal  canal,  if  they 
have  been  swallowed.  You  perceive  that  things  proceed  in  natural 
order  up  to  that  point ;  that  is  to  say,  all  goes  on  naturally  in  respect 
of  alimentary  substances  containing  non-assiminable  principles  which 
are  necessarily  expelled.  But  if  among  these  non-assiminable  prin- 
ciples there  be  anything  which  produces  an  active  topical  irritation, 
there  will  follow  local  inflammation,  exercising  an  immediate  or 
remote  influence  upon  different  functions,  according  to  the  more  or 
less  intimate  degree  in  which  the  part  affected  is  connected  by  sym- 
pathetic relations  with  other  parts.  If  the  agent,  in  addition  to 
its  irritant  properties,  possess  the  power  of  vitiating  or  altering  the 
quality  of  the  blood,  or  of  acting  directly  or  indirectly  on  the  regu- 
lating power  of  the  nervous  system,  you  can  conceive  the  greatness 
of  the  perturbations  which  will  be  produced. 

But  let  us  return  to  physiology.  To  sum  up  the  preceding 
remarks,  believe  me  that  the  relative  vital  processes,  whether  more 
or  less  complicated,  ceaselessly  demand  organic  modifications  which 
have  their  counterparts  in  pathology,  just  as  pathological  phenomena 
have  their  co-relatives  in  physiological  functions.  What  is  the  dif- 
ference between  the  therapeutic  stimulant  and  the  alcohol  or  coffee 
which  we  imbibe  daily  at  meals  ?  What  is  the  difference  between 
the  dulling  drugs  prescribed  by  the  physician,  and  the  enervating 
fumes  of  tobacco  which  constitute  in  the  present  day  a  part,  so  to 
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u^rnkf  of  ihci  lift?  of  the  majority  of  the  male  population?  Whereiii 
tummniM  till)  Aiihrvncvi  between  food  charged  with  spices^  inooTporated 
witli  higliljr  stimulnting  condiments — between  meat  which  the 
lyktm  tmirvAnn,  because  it  is  in  an  advanced  stage  of  pntresoenoe — 
ntul  th^  morbific  causes  wliich  excite  and  shatter  the  nervoos  system, 
or  n\U*r  tim  constitution  of  the  blood  ? 

Animals  and  ])Innts,  however,  are  constituted  with  the  powa  of 
m'Uuimn  from  food  that  which  is  suitable,  and  rejecting  that  which  is 
tfpjiiriou«  to  them.  This  effort  of  selection  is  accomplished  at  the  cost 
of  mi  only  triini«ient  inconvenience.  The  feverishness  which  accom- 
|mriie«  dif(e>»tion  is,  indeed,  within  certain  limits,  a  pathological  con- 
diiioiL  It  occurs  several  times  a  day  without  injury  or  lasting 
di^tiirbfince  at  the  economy ;  but  if  there  be  an  alteration  in  the 
fiin/;iiorinl  instniments,  the  duration  and  violence  of  the  disturbance 
rt'tuhrn  n  stat^  of  disease ;  and  likewise,  if  the  instruments  be  perfect, 
but  the  work  wliicli  they  have  to  perform  be  beyond  their  organic 
power,  nn  analogous  disturbance  supervenes,  which  is  disease. 

We  can  imnginc  that,  in  that  condition  which  we  designate  in- 
flammation (la  fluxion),  and  inflammatory  engorgement,  as  well  as 
in  the  formation  of  all  kinds  of  plastic  deposits,  each  organic  cell  is 
ill  its  ultimate  analysis  an  animal  in  the  most  elementary  form,  with 
II  mouth  rc^prescnted  by  the  artery,  an  anus  represented  by  the  vein, 
and  nn  amorphous  mass  represented  by  the  parenchyma  of  the  cell; 
the  blood,  the  nutritive  clement,  is  its  food.  In  the  physiological 
Ktaie  that  which  takes  place  is  simply  composition  and  decomposition, 
the  tiHsu(!,  at  the  same  time,  preserving  its  integrity,  and  undergoing 
no  changes  which  are  not  purely  physiological ;  but  if  the  blood 
carries  vitiated  materials,  or  materials  which  are  too  actively  nutri- 
tious, it  is  evident  that  something  will  take  place  in  it  analogous  to 
that  which  I  described  as  occuriring  in  the  alimentary  canal  under 
similar  circumstances.  The  unsuitable  materials  will  be  badly  re- 
ceived by  the  organic  cell,  and  will  produce  within  it  morbid  dis- 
turbances; they  may  either  remain  in  it  too  long,  or  be  expelled 
from  it  too  quickly ;  or  they  may  develop  within  it  new  phenomena 
of  anomalous  secretion.  The  duration  of  the  disturbance  set  up  is 
in  proportion  to  the  degree  in  which  the  materials  are  antipathetical 
to  the  living  cell,  in  proportion  to  the  degree  in  which  they  are  irri- 
tating or  too  abundant.  When  the  extraordinary  afflux  ceases,  the 
properties  of  the  tissue,  for  a  time  oppressed  and  disturbed,  return 
to  their  normal  state,  the  cure  being  accomplished  in  the  same  way 
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that  a  return  to  health  takes  place  after  a  fit  of  indigestion.  It  is 
in  this  sense  that  we  ought  to  understand  the  famous  Hippocratic 
theory  of  the  coction  of  humours  in  disease;  to  the  mind  of  Hippo- 
crates^ normal  digestion  was  nothing  more  than  a  "  coction  f  and 
he  regarded  the  coction  which  takes  place  in  disease  as  a  process 
analogous  to  healthy  digestion. 

I  am  perfectly  aware,  gentlemen,  that  here  theories  leave  much  to 
be  desired ;  and  I  know  that  they  are  not  more  acceptable,  when  the 
subject  under  discussion  is  the  great  class  of  nervous  diseases  which 
holds  so  lai^  a  place  in  pathology ;  but,  as  I  have  already  had  the 
honour  of  telling  you,  in  studying  the  physiological  processes  assigned 
to  the  nervous  system,  and  the  hygienical  causes  which  act  more  par- 
ticularly on  that  system,  one  soon  perceives  that  ultimately  the  laws 
are  the  same  which,  in  the  circumstances  specified,  preside  over  phy- 
siological and  pathological  processes.  What  I  have  said  to  you  in 
respect  of  diseases  cum  materia,  of  diseases  in  their  relations  to  the 
phenomena  of  digestion  and  nutrition,  also  apply  to  nervous  dis- 
eases in  their  relations  to  the  senses  and  the  different  manifestations 
more  particularly  originating  in  the  nervous  system. 

We  have  just  seen  that,  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  physiology, 
nutrition  cannot  be  accomplished  in  a  certain  time  and  manner  with- 
out giving  rise  to  transient  perturbation.  We  have  seen  that  the 
functional  aptitudes  sufBce  for  the  restoration  of  order.  If  we  go  a 
little  higher,  we  arrive  at  the  state  of  disease ;  the  functional  apti- 
tudes remain  the  same ;  but  a  little  more  work,  or  some  more  toil- 
some exertion,  are  required  to  accomplish  the  pathological  than  the 
physiological  function.  Though  the  apparatus  be  sufficient  for  the 
work,  though  it  does  not  the  less  possess  the  fitness  and  power 
bestowed  upon  it  by  nature,  it  requires  more  time  for  performing  the 
pathological  function,  and  meets  with  more  difficulties  in  accomplish- 
ing it.  If  these  difficulties  are  not  insurmountable,  a  cure  takes 
place — a  cure  wrought  out  in  virtue  of  the  innate  properties  of  the 
matter  i^gregated  and  constituted  in  organs ;  if,  as  unfortunately  too 
often  happens,  the  difficulties  are  insurmountable,  the  result  is  the 
destruction  of  the  function  or  the  organ,  or  the  destruction  of 
both.  It  is  not  the  less  true  that,  to  living  tissues,  to  organs,  to 
apparatus,  certain  powers  are  allotted,  which  survive  the  most  violent 
shocks,  and  by  the  instrumentality  of  which  powers,  physiological 
and  pathological  processes  are  accomplished.  It  is  correct,  there- 
fore, in  a  figurative  sense,  to  say  that  nature  has  a  tendency  to  effect 
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a  care ;  but  this  statement  does  not  imply  that  the  tendency  may 
not  be  met  within  the  living  body  by  the  insonnountable  obstacles 
of  a  worn-out  state  or  a  destruction  of  organs ;  and  external  to  the 
body,  by  a  violent  and  malignant  operation  of  morbific  causes.  He 
who  is  a  thorough  believer  in  this  inherent  power  of  tissues^  will 
be  less  disposed  to  act,  more  circumspect  in  his  therapeutic  assaults, 
and  will  better  understand  that  the  physician  sometimes  discharges 
his  duty  best  by  restricting  himself  to  observing  and  directing  the 
vital  forces.  We  have  too  much  faith  in  ourselves,  and  are  too  dis- 
trustful of  that  which  I  metaphorically  call  nature.  We  do  not 
sufficiently  recognise  the  fact  that,  when  once  the  stir-up  is  given — 
I)ardon  the  vulgarity  of  the  expression — things  resume  their  normal 
style,  and  that  there  is  nothing  which  the  physician  ought  more  to 
respect  than  the  return  of  the  natural  functions  to  activity,  as  that 
will  do  more  to  bring  about  a  cure,  than  all  the  agents  of  the  materia 
medica. 

When  under  the  influence  of  that  particular  modification  of  the 
economy,  which  (for  want  of  a  better  name)  we  call  inflammation, 
an  effusion  of  serosity  and  plastic  products  takes  place  into  the 
pleural  cavity,  we  try  to  interfere,  and — we  will  say  it — ^we  interfere 
usefully  in  a  tolerably  large  number  of  cases ;  but  it  is  as  to  the 
limits  within  which  successful  intervention  is  practicable  that  the 
majority  of  physicians  are  most  ignorant.  To  look  at  the  pertinacity 
of  our  medications,  the  incessant  and  tumultuous  activity  of  our  the- 
rapeutics, one  would  suppose  that  it  is  our  duty  to  distrust  nature, 
that  we  are  jealously  desirous  of  doing  all  ourselves  and  without  her 
aid.  When  inflammation  of  the  pleura  is  at  an  end,  there  remains  a 
something,  and  that  something  very  plainly  appreciable  by  ausculta- 
tion and  percussion — I  mean  effusion : — this  will  occupy  our  minds, 
both  before  and  after  it  occurs,  more  than  the  local  lesion  which 
gives  rise  to  it.  We  are  slow  to  believe  that  when  the  inflamma- 
tory orgasm  has  ceased,  the  great  organic  cell,  which  we  term  the 
pleura,  can  return  to  its  normal  aptitudes,  and  perform  that  function 
which  elementary  organic  cells  are  constantly  performing  in  the 
process  of  nutrition.  From  that  time,  the  pleura  proceeds  to  absorb 
and  digest  the  morbid  products  which  it  contains ;  and  this  it  is 
generally  able  to  accomplish,  though  in  most  cases  the  work  is  slowly 
done.  I  at  once  admit  that  paracentesis  of  the  chest  will  save  the 
pleura  a  great  deal  of  work,  just  as  I  grant  that  copious  vomiting  is 
the  best  and  most  salutary  of  remedies  when  the  stomach  is  sur- 
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chai^d;  nevertheless,  when  the  effusion  is  not  excessive,  when 
there  is  no  irremediable  tubercular  deposit  in  the  lungs  or  on  the 
surface  of  the  serous  membrane,  the  natural  innate  functions  of  the 
pleura  suflBce  for  the  absorption  of  the  effused  fluid  and  the  accom- 
plishment of  a  complete  cure. 

In  the  same  category,  there  is  a  multitude  of  chronic  diseases. 
When  an  exostosis  supervenes  under  the  influence  of  the  sypliilitic 
poison,  beware  of  supposing  that  the  lesion  ought  to  be  pertina- 
ciously pursued  as  long  as  the  bone  and  periosteum  remain  swollen. 
The  venereal  virus  has  been  long  ago  conquered,  and  the  exostosis, 
or  other  lesions  which  remain,  are  only  evidences  of  its  past  action. 
If  the  practitioner  discontinue  his  treatment,  the  functions  of  assimi- 
lation, distributed  to  all  the  tissues,  will  prove  sufficient  to  cause 
the  disappearance  of  that  which  a  too  protracted  medication  would, 
perhaps,  have  allowed  to  remain.  Homoeopaths,  very  unintentionally 
and  unwittingly,  I  admit,  came  opportunely  to  teach  us  to  recognise 
the  inherent  forces  of  the  living  economy.  Their  successes,  based 
with  precision  upon  cures  which  they  attribute  to  themselves,  but 
which  belong  exclusively  to  nature,  have  been  useful  lessons  to  us. 
They  have  taught  us  to  rely  a  little  less  on  ourselves  and  a  little 
more  on  the  wonderful  aptitude  of  the  tissues  and  apparatus  which 
constitute  the  animal  machine. 

Again,  gentlemen,  do  not  forget  that,  in  acute  diseases,  the  time 
for  useful  treatment  passes  away  rapidly,  and  that  the  expectant 
system  soon  finds  its  opportunity;  and  while  we  admit  that  in 
chronic  diseases,  the  active,  patient,  reiterated  interference  of  the 
physician  may  be  advantageously  continued  over  a  long  period,  it  is 
nevertheless  sometimes  very  necessary  to  stay  the  hand,  though 
full  of  medicaments,  and  wait  for  a  few  days.  It  often  happens 
that,  when  thus  waiting,  we  see  the  awaking  of  the  normal  func- 
tions from  a  state  of  slumber,  suffocation,  and  perversion,  and  have 
the  good  fortune  to  witness  powerful  manifestations  of  that  which 
is  called,  without  a  sufficient  comprehension  of  the  term,  the  vi8 
medicatrix  natura. 

After  a  few  months  of  study,  the  student  ought  to  collect  and 
write  out  cases ;  he  will  thus  acquire  the  habit  of  examining  patients 
— of  scrutinising  appliances  and  proceedings,  of  discriminating  the 
symptoms  which  are  of  most  importance  and  significance ;  in  par- 
ticular, he  will  learn  to  know  the  usual  course  of  diseases — a  kind 
of  knowledge  the  most  valuable  which  the  practitioner  can  possess. 
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I  would  fail  in  my  duty  if  I  did  not  lay  strong  emphasis  on  the 
words  I  am  now  going  to  utter — to  know  the  natural progre%%  of 
dUeases  is  to  know  more  than  the  half  of  medicine. 

But  do  not  imagine^  gentlemen,  that  it  is  easy  to  acquire  this 
knowledge.  There  are  many  causes  which  place  almost  insurmount- 
able obstacles  in  the  way  of  this  essential  study.  Most  physicians 
entertain  so  exalted  an  opinion  of  the  power  of  their  art,  as  to  believe 
it  to  be  a  dereliction  of  duty  to  abstain  from  treatment  when  they 
have  before  them  an  acute  or  chronic  case.  They  institute  active 
treatment,  which  of  necessity  disturbs  the  normal  evolution  of  the 
disease ;  and  even  when  this  treatment  is  useful,  it  prevents  them  from 
ascertaining  what  would  have  taken  place  if  matters  had  been  let 
alone;  when  the  treatment  proves  injurious  the  observer  is  left  in 
a  similar  kind  of  perplexity.  It  must  be  granted  that  if  we  who 
have  grown  old  in  hospital  and  private  practice,  experience  so  much 
embarrassment  in  ascertaining  the  natural  course  of  diseases,  your 
difficulty  will  be  much  greater.  You  may  well  ask : — Where  is  the 
thread  to  guide  us  through  the  inextricable  labyrinth  P 

There  is,  however,  a  sufficiently  easy  method  of  acquiring  this 
knowledge  so  important  to  the  practitioner.  Observe  the  practice 
of  many  physicians ;  do  not  implicitly  believe  the  mere  assertion  of 
your  master ;  be  something  better  than  servile  learners ;  go  forth 
yourselves  to  see  and  to  compare !  If,  in  spite  of  treatment  the 
most  varied  and  opposite,  you  perceive  that  a  particular  malady 
generally  proves  mild,  you  may  come  to  the  conclusion  that,  in 
respect  of  it,  physicians  are  impotent,  and  that  the  mildness  depends 
less  on  the  treatment  than  on  the  inherent  nature  of  the  disease. 
Having  made  good  this  point,  look  about  in  the  hospitals,  and  you 
will  quickly  find  a  great  many  individuals  who  enter  our  wards  after 
having  spent  the  first  days  of  their  illnesses  at  their  homes  without 
any  treatment,  and  you  will  discover  that  a  large  number  of  these 
patients  have  come  into  hospital  just  when  convalescence  was  begin- 
ning. These  cases  are  among  the  most  important  which  you  can 
observe.  Compare  them  with  those  which  you  have  seen  treated  in 
hospital,  noting,  in  both  classes,  the  duration  of  the  disease  and  the 
rapidity  of  convalescence;  if  it  become  evident  to  you  that  the 
advantage  is  on  the  side  of  those  who  had  no  treatment,  or  that  the 
influence  of  treatment  of  the  most  various  kinds  was  null,  nearly 
null,  or  absolutely  hurtful,  you  have  already  learned  that  the  disease 
in  question  is  an  acute  one>  in  which  nature  is  more  powerful  than 
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the  physician.  Knowings  henceforth,  the  physiognomy  of  the  disease 
when  allowed  to  run  its  own  course,  you  can,  without  risk  of  error, 
estimate  the  value  of  the  different  medications  which  have  been 
employed.  Tou  will  discover  which  remedies  have  done  no  harm, 
and  which  have  notably  curtailed  the  duration  of  the  disease;  and 
thus  for  the  future  you  will  have  a  standard  by  which  to  measure 
the  value  of  the  medicines  which  you  see  employed  to  counteract 
the  malady  in  question.  What  you  have  done  in  respect  of  one 
disease,  you  will  be  able  to  do  in  respect  of  many ;  and  by  proceeding 
in  this  way  you  will  be  able,  on  sure  data,  to  pass  judgment  on  the 
treatment  pursued  by  your  masters. 

But  it  is  evident  that,  to  arrive  at  the  point  which  I  have  now 
indicated,  you  require  daily  attention,  great  love  of  truth,  and  much 
disinterestedness;  and  these  are  difficult  requirements.  Affection 
for  a  teacher  tq  whom  you  have  long  been  in  the  habit  of  listening, 
may  lead  you  too  readily  to  believe  his  assertions.  I  do  my  utmost 
to  instruct  you  in  what  I  believe  to  be  the  truth.  Many  of  you, 
through  a  very  natural  feeling  of  deference  (for  which  I  am  grate- 
ful), swear  by  the  master's  word,  but  I  adjure  you  to  seek  yet  other 
sources  of  instruction.  I  cannot  do  this  as  easily  as  you  can ;  it  is 
only  by  reading  that  I  can  become  enlightened  as  to  my  faults,  and 
correct  my  erroneous  opinions.  In  addition  to  reading,  you  have  to 
guide  you  the  observation  of  the  practice  of  twenty  hospital  phy- 
sicians, carried  out  in  wards  freely  open  to  you,  and  by  men  whose 
advice  is  affectionately  tendered.  I  am  grateful  when  you  bring 
under  my  notice  observations  which  enable  me  to  correct  a  mistake. 
Every  year  I  am  indebted  to  active,  devoted  young  men  for  the 
opportunity  of  learning  facts  with  which  I  was  unacquainted,  and 
reviewing  erroneous  views  which  I  had  long  been  teaching.  In 
such  opportunities  I  find  a  very  agreeable  reward  for  my  efforts  to 
be  useful,  and  for  the  love  I  bear  to  my  pupils. 

An  understanding  of  the  natural  course  of  diseases  is,  then,  as  I 
have  just  said,  the  most  important  kind  of  knowledge  which  a  young 
physician  can  seek  after.  It  is  with  the  aid  of  this  compass  that  he 
steers  with  certainty  through  the  difficult  study  of  therapeutics,  and 
is  enabled  to  gauge  the  value  of  systems  which  succeed  each  other, 
only  that  they  may  in  turn  be  speedily  crushed  by  those  which  arise 
in  their  stead. 

There  is  no  kind  of  practice,  not  even  the  fooleries  of  amulets  and 
homoeopathy,  which  may  not  yield  you  very  useful  instruction.    As 
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cnliglitcned  observers  of  the  wonders  attributed  to  secret  remedies 
handed  down  in  families,  and  fervently  propagated  by  the  believers 
in  all  religions  (even  by  those  who  pretend  that  they  are  above  such 
prejudices),  you  will  see  morbid  phenomena  defile  before  you  in 
regular  order,  and  without  having  anything  wherewith  to  reproach 
your  consciences,  you  will  get  ideas  from  what  is  passing,  which  you 
could  not  derive  from  your  own  researches.  In  point  of  fact, 
gentlemen,  the  physician,  worthy  of  the  priesthood  to  which  he  has 
devoted  himself,  has  no  right  to  place  on  one  side  his  beliefs,  even 
though  they  be  false,  that  he  may  experiment  upon  his  patients,  and 
wait  with  curiosity  to  see  what  "  expectation  ^^  can  do  for  them. 

I  have  long  been  disposed  to  doubt  the  efficacy  of  medicine  in 
acute  pneumonia.  Long  ago  I  was  tempted  to  leave  nature  to 
bring  to  a  favorable  issue  this  disease,  against  which  we  are  all 
disposed  to  act  so  vigorously ;  but  I  have  not  yet  dared  so  to  act. 
Antimonials,  emetics,  and  digitalis,  are  my  chosen  weapons  j  and  I 
should  consider  that  I  failed  in  my  duty  if,  convinced  as  I  am  (per- 
haps erroneously)  of  their  great  utility,  I  did  not  employ  them,  that 
I  might  sec  in  what  manner  nature  would  bring  the  disease  to  a 
conclusion. 

Abstinence  from  treatment  answers  admirably  in  mild  diseases, 
and  one  may,  without  dereliction  of  duty,  study  their  natural  cha- 
racters left  undisturbed  by  the  intervention  of  art;  but  when  there 
is  danger,  and  we  believe  that  we  possess  a  remedy  capable  of 
removing  that  danger,  conscience  calls  out  to  us  to  be  doing,  and 
brings  us  back  to  active  treatment,  even  when,  for  a  moment,  we 
were  about  to  yield  to  the  seductive  influence  of  a  culpable  curiosity. 

This  abstinence  from  interference  which  I  have  now  censured  I, 
however,  entirely  approve,  nay,  I  proclaim  its  opportunity,  when  we 
have  to  deal  with  diseases  against  which  all  treatment  has  proved 
useless.  In  such  cases,  waiting  teaches  us  at  least  one  thing — that 
there  are  remedies  which  are  hurtful,  and  that  it  is  better  to  do 
nothing  than  to  do  mischief.  But,  in  these  very  cases,  if  it  be 
incumbent  on  us  to  refrain  from  treatment,  that  we  may  understand 
the  natural  course  of  the  disease,  we  must  not  too  absolutely  act 
in  this  way,  and  it  is  our  duty  to  yield  to  those  who,  rightly  or 
wrongly,  believe  that  they  have  found  a  useful  remedy.  In  incurable 
afl'ections,  in  aflcctions  which,  though  often  curable,  arc  grave,  only 
yielding  slowly,  and  after  leading  the  patient  through  the  greatest 
perils,  therapeutic  attempts  are  allowable,  if  they  are  corollaries  from 
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facts  acquired  under  analogous  circumstances,  or  from  the  successful 
experiments  of  others.  When  a  patient  runs  an  imminent  and 
certain  risk,  it  is  justifiable,  or  at  least  it  is  excusable,  to  use  every 
remedy,  as  in  such  a  case  we  cannot  make  bad  worse.  Still,  even 
in  such  cases,  our  therapeutic  action  must  be  defensible  in  theory 
and  by  an  appeal  to  analogy. 

In  presence  of  a  child  dying  from  suffocation  in  croup,  it  is  intel- 
ligent, and  accordant  with  powerful  analogy,  to  act  surgically,  by 
affording  an  exit  to  the  foreign  body,  and  allowing  air  to  enter 
below  the  obstruction  in  the  larynx.  Even  when  in  such  a  case 
success  does  not  crown  the  daring  of  the  operator,  his  conscience 
will  be  absolved — and  that  is  the  great  point.  For  centuries,  para- 
centesis of  the  abdomen  has  been  practised  for  the  evacuation  of 
serous  effusions.  Why  limit  the  employment  of  paracentesis  of  the 
chest  to  purulent  effusions,  as  has  till  lately  been  the  practice? 
Have  I  not  been  justified  in  acute  pleurisy,  with  suffocation  impend- 
ing, when  I  plunged  my  trocar  into  the  pleura  ?  Tracheotomy  and 
puncturing  the  thoracic  walls  may  prove  useless,  but  still,  if  experi- 
ments be  allowable  under  any  circumstances,  they  are  allowable  in 
cases  such  as  I  have  now  indicated. 

So  long  as  the  man  of  art  only  makes  experiments  of  this  kind, 
he  will  be  forthwith  absolved  by  his  own  conscience  (and  that  is  the 
most  important  matter),  and  he  will  likewise  be  acquitted  by  his 
peers,  who  sit  in  judgment  on  his  conduct ;  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
he  will  be  condemned,  and  justly  branded,  if  the  experiment  has  been 
performed  merely  to  gratify  curiosity.  But  how  much  more  blame- 
worthy is  the  man  who  experiments  in  such  a  fashion  in  an  hospital, 
where  there  is  not  that  feeling  of  responsibility  which  often  makes 
the  private  practitioner  tremble ;  where  there  is  no  necessity  to  guard 
against  a  compromising  of  position ;  where  patients  are  under  abso- 
lute authority,  and  may  for  disobedience  be  dismissed  from  hospital, 
and  turned  adrift  without  asylum  or  succour. 

Strive,  gentlemen,  if  you  become  witnesses  of  such  misdeeds, 
misdeeds  very  rare,  thank  God !  strive  not  to  imitate  them,  lest  you 
lay  up  for  yourselves  remorse  to  follow  you  to  the  end  of  your  career. 
The  physician  has  the  right  to  experiment,  but  within  certain  limits, 
and  under  certain  conditions  which  I  have  in  part  indicated,  and 
which  I  desire  still  farther  to  explain.  To  understand  properly  the 
nature  of  this  right,  it  is  necessary  to  know  the  way  in  which  prac- 
tical and  therapeutical  views  are  acquired.     I  have  already  told  you 
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that  most  of  the  ascertained  facts  in  therapeutics  have  proceeded 
from  empiricism ;  but  I  have  taken  care  to  let  you  understand  that, 
although  the  primitive  fact  be  purely  empirical,  its  applications 
pertain  to  the  intelligence  of  the  physician  who  has  discovered  them. 
I  have  already  told  you  that  the  intelligent  physician  perceives  in  a 
fact  something  which  others  do  not  see  in  it,  and  that  it  is  in  con- 
sequence of  this  that  the  fact  enlarges  his  horizon.  The  inferences, 
however,  from  an  elementary  fact,  will  only  have  value  in  proportion 
to  the  extent  to  which  experience  is  developed ;  and  experience  can 
only  be  acquired  by  experimenting.  There  is  not  a  physician  in 
tlie  world,  unless  he  be  stupid  and  dishonest,  who  experiments 
without  some  other  motive  than  merely  to  state  results.  He  is  led 
on  by  one  or  several  facts  already  ascertained,  and  his  tentative  pro- 
ceedings are  in  reality  legitimised  as  he  proceeds,  either  by  anterior 
ideas  supplied  by  chance  or  a  combination  of  chance  with  attentive 
observation  of  facts. 

When  the  women  employed  in  picking  the  stigmata  of  sa£Fron 
have  frequently  had  to  complain  of  an  excessive  menstrual  flow,  the 
fact,  one  of  common  notoriety,  could  not  but  make  an  impression  on 
the  minds  of  physicians  even  the  least  intelligent;  and  from  that 
point  there  was  but  one  step  to  the  discovery  of  the  therapeutic 
action  of  saffron  as  an  emmenagogue,  and  to  a  recognition  of  its 
power  of  frequently  producing  abortion. 

How  did  we  come  to  try  to  repress  the  fleshy  granulations  of  a 
wound  by  the  use  of  fused  nitrate  of  silver?  I  do  not  know.  But 
this  practice,  now  so  very  common  as  to  be  left  in  the  hands  of 
medical  novices  and  complete  strangers  to  our  art,  has  conducted 
practitioners  to  a  course  of  experiment  most  prolific  in  results. 
Perceiving  the  resemblance  between  the  catarrhal  affections  of 
mucous  membranes  and  the  granulating  surfaces  of  wounds,  they 
asked  themselves,  whether  it  might  not  be  opportune  to  apply  the 
same  caustic  to  mucous  surfaces  in  such  affections ;  trials,  at  first 
cautious,  gave  such  encouraging  results,  that  the  experimenters 
became  bold,  and  solutions  of  nitrate  of  silver,  at  first  applied  to 
the  pharynx  and  mucous  lining  of  the  mouth,  have  passed  into 
everyday  use  in  the  treatment  of  inflammations  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  nose,  eyes,  urethra,  vagina,  and  even  of  the  intestine. 

But  if  the  most  energetic  of  caustics  was  so  evidently  useful, 
might  not  one  expect  the  same  results  from  other  substances  of 
the  same  class  as  nitrate  of  silver  ?    The  sulphates  of  copper  and 
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ziac,  corrosive  sublimate^  and  solations  of  potassa^  soda^  and  am- 
monia^  tried  in  succession  by  different  practitioners  have  responded 
favourably^  and  every  day  this  field  of  experiment  is  becoming 
enlarged.  It  was  soon  perceived  that  the  primary  effect  of  these 
different  agents  was  analogous  to  that  produced  by  inflammation^ 
and  it  was  easy  to  understand  that  inflammation  artificially  induced 
in  tissues  already  the  seat  of  inflammation^  led  to  a  cure  of  the 
original  inflammatory  attack.  When  this  view  was  once  acquired — 
a  view,  as  you  have  seen,  wholly  due  to  experiment — ^there  flowed 
from  it  the  great  therapeutic  principle  of  substitution,  which,  at 
present,  rules  supreme  in  medical  practice. 

Thus  it  is  that,  step  by  step,  therapeutics  have  become  enriched ; 
it  is  thus  that,  day  by  day,  experiment  has  added  one  fact  after 
another  to  our  store.  When  facts  were  seen  to  present  analogies, 
and  when  their  relations  to  each  other  became  understood,  groups  of 
systems  were  formed,  which  afterwards  expanded,  and  constituted  a 
sort  of  body  of  therapeutic  doctrine,  doubtless  leaving  beyond  its 
limits  many  unexplained  facts,  which  must  remain  provisionally 
within  the  domain  of  empiricism,  until  they  can,  at  a  later  date,  be 
placed  in  a  special  category,  and  in  a  general  system. 

Since  the  time  of  Sydenham  there  has  assuredly  been  no  advance 
in  the  treatment  of  intermittent  fever,  but  the  empirical  opinion  as 
to  the  powerful  influence  of  the  Peruvian  bark  is  for  all  that  not  a 
crude  notion,  which  it  is  sufficient  to  announce  to  give  currency  to 
with  the  general  public.  When  the  Countess  Del  Chinchon,  in  the 
enthusiasm  of  her  thankfulness,  sent  to  Bome  and  Madrid  the  mira- 
culous powder  which  had  cured  her  of  fever,  the  proceeding  was 
only  empirical;  but  Peruvian  bark,  when  adopted  and  tested  by 
Torti  and  Sydenham,  became  a  remedy  administered  according  to 
methods  which  it  was  the  province  of  great  physicians  to  determine. 
It  is  thus  that  even  when  a  remedy  is  only  applicable  to  a  special 
disease,  when  no  theory,  no  process  of  inductive  reasoning  has  led 
to  its  employment,  when,  in  consequence,  it  seems  to  belong  exclu- 
sively to  empiricism,  the  physician  may  still  intervene  with  his 
intelligence,  and  institute  a  plan  of  treatment  with  a  single  medicine. 
He  will  not  attempt  to  systematise,  he  will  not  be  able  to  try  even 
the  smallest  series  of  remedies,  but  he  will  form  opinions  as  to  the 
fitting  time  for  using  the  special  remedy,  and  as  to  the  nature  and 
duration  of  its  influence  in  individual  cases.  He  will  regulate  the  doses 
aa  to  their  amount  and  frequency  of  administration.     He  will  inquire 
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into  the  means  of  rendering  the  remedy  as  inoffensive  a5  possibt, 
and  he  will  study  to  discover,  in  the  special  symptoms  of  the  case, 
whether  there  be  any  other  indications  which  experience  has  already 
taught  him  to  appreciate  and  fulfil.  He  will  see  that  the  annemia 
which  accompanies  marsh  poisoning  yields  with  ease  and  certainty  to 
the  same  remedies  which  succeed  so  well  in  cUorotic  cachexia,  and 
in  such  cases  iron  will  becomCj  in  the  hands  of  the  physician,  a 
useful  adjuvant  unknown  to  the  empiric.  The  empiric  c^n  cure  a 
paroxysm  of  fever ;  but  it  is  the  physician  who  cures  the  fever  in  the 
totality  of  its  phenomena.  It  is  the  physician  who  makes  a  diagno- 
sis, which  it  is  impossible  for  the  empiric  to  accomplish.  To  know 
that  a  patient  has  daOy  a  paroxysm  of  fever  commencing  with  rigors, 
and  followed  by  heat  and  sweating,  is  knowledge  of  the  commonest 
possible  description — it  is  not  diagnosis;  but  to  know  that  the 
paroxysm  of  fever  is  unconnected  with  concealed  inflammation, 
deep-seated  suppuration,  or  an  idiosyncrasy  of  the  nen^ous  system 
BO  common  in  some  women — to  know  that  it  really  is  the  manifesta- 
tion of  the  influence  of  marsh  miasmata — is  a  complex  conception  which 
can  only  exist  within  the  domain  of  the  physician.  To  appreciate  the 
present  influence  of  that  poisoning,  the  influence  which  it  has  exerted 
and  is  destined  to  exert  on  the  patient,  and  so  to  be  enabled  to  adapt 
the  duration  and  actinty  of  the  treatment,  in  accordance  with  the 
seriousness  of  the  case,  is  beyond  the  resources  of  the  empiric. 

When  it  is  necessary  in  simple  or  pernicious  fevers  to  find  the 
thread  which  leads  up  to  a  knowledge  of  the  cause  and  essential 
nature  of  the  disease ;  when  it  is  necessary  in  a  man  who  has  cough, 
difficulty  of  breathing  in  the  horizontal  position,  blood-stained 
expectoration,  and  stitch  in  the  side,  to  lift  the  deceitful  mask 
and  identify  the  intexmittent  fever  which  demands,  imperiously  and 
immediately,  large  doses  of  cinchona ;  when  it  is  necessary  to  search 
out  and  discover  the  same  indication  of  treatment  amid  a  turmoil  of 
violent  symptoms  in  a  protracted  paroxysm  of  intermittent,  which 
assumes  the  form  of  continued  fever;  when  such  contingencies 
arise,  it  is  the  physician  who  can  alone  usefully  interfere,  and  the 
irulgar  empiric,  who  has  by  chance  stopped  a  fit  of  intermittent 
fever,  is  incapable  of  skilfully  wielding  the  therapeutic  weapon,  even 
in  the  simplest  cases,  and  if  he  has  to  do  with  forms  of  intermittent 
fever,  in  any  degree  compHcated,  he  is  unaware  that  he  ought  to 
employ  the  bark. 

Though  empiricism^  therefore,  has  furnished  the  original  sugges- 
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tioB  of  the  eniplojTnent  of  cinclaonai  allhongh  up  to  this  day  we  are 
quite  unable  to  explain  the  action  of  this  powerful  drug^  physicians 
have  t^en  possession  of  its  unexplained  action,  have  extended  its 
beneficial  sphere,  and  have,  with  a  medicine  which  is  empirical,  insti- 
tuted a  system  of  treatment  which  is  not  empirical. 

The  mission  of  the  clinical  professor  is  quit«  different  from  that 
of  the  professor  of  pathology.  It  is  the  province  of  the  latter  to 
trace  systematically  the  history  of  diseases — to  point  out  their 
causes,  nature,  symptoms,  and  treatment.  He  ought,  as  much  as 
possible,  to  classify  them  in  nosological  order,  and  to  present,  as  far 
as  in  him  lies,  an  exact,  well-defined  picture,  ^ith  which  all  the  facts 
ought  to  correspond.  The  duty  of  the  clinical  teacher  is  not  of  the 
same  kind.  If  a  series  of  patients  suffering  from  a  similar  affection 
present  themselves  in  the  wards,  he  will  no  doubt,  profiting  by  the 
occurrence,  sketch  a  picture  of  the  disease ;  but  the  description  given 
will  be  to  a  certain  extent  the  recapitulation,  the  corollary,  of  facts 
observed ;  he  will  much  more  frequently  have  to  study  with  his  pupils 
the  forms  which  the  malady  takes  in  virtue  of  particular  medical 
coustitutions  of  the  atmosphere,  and  the  idiosyncrasy  of  each  patient^ 
than  to  give  a  general  picture.  It  will  be  specially  incumbent  upon 
him  to  show  in  what  resi>ect,  and  in  what  degree,  the  case  under 
observation  varies  from  classical  descriptions :  to  point  out  the 
innumerable  modifications  in  respect  of  the  form,  general  character, 
and  treatment  of  diseases  due  to  the  different  conditions  under 
which  the  patients  are  placed.  In  a  word,  while  indicating  the 
point.H  in  which  the  case  conforms  to  classical  models,  he  will  de- 
jicribe  with  the  most  minute  care  the  points  in  which  it  differs  from 
them,  endeavouring  at  the  same  time  to  show  upon  what  these 
differences  depend.  It  is  precisely  this  kind  of  fundamental  study 
which  makes  the  practitioner. 

When  the  pupil  has  finished  reading  a  treatise  on  medical  patho- 
logy, be  fancies  himself  already  a  physician,  but  when  confronted 
with  a  patient,  he  experiences  the  strangest  embarrassment,  and 
90on  finds  out  that  he  has  no  ground  to  stand  on.  I  do  not  speak 
only  of  embarrassment  resulting  from  not  being  accustomed  to  the 
i«sk — that  he  feels,  and  it  is  comprehensible  that  he  should — but 
what  1  msh  to  tell  you  is,  that  the  signs  and  symptoms  have  to  him 
im  air  of  utter  strangeness.  In  his  pathological  treatises,  the  student 
baa  seen  pulmonary  tubercular  phthisis  delineated  in  striking  features, 
the  signs  furnished  by  auscultation  and  percussion  have  been  clearly 
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and  methodically  laid  down;  the  author  has  insisted  on  delicate 
shades  of  variation  and  on  numerous  exceptional  circumstances ;  but 
these  variations  and  exceptions  have  made  little  impression  on  the 
young  man^  though  they  are  the  very  things  which  most  frequently 
strike  the  true  clinical  observer  as  noteworthy  in  the  incipient  stage 
and  during  the  course  of  phthisis.  He  only  who,  during  many 
months,  and  in  the  wards  of  an  hospital,  has  studied  tubercular 
phthisis  in  all  its  forms  and  in  all  its  symptoms,  can  comprehend 
the  immense  difBculties  which  occasionally  encompass  its  diagnosis. 

Gentlemen,  I  grieve  to  see  beginners  pressing  round  the  beds, 
during  the  visits  which  immediately  precede  the  lectures  in  the 
theatre,  and  absenting  themselves  from  the  wards  on  the  .days  on 
which  no  public  lectures  are  given.  Let  me  tell  you  that  such  a 
course  of  proceeding  is  most  unprofitable.  From  the  crowding,  it 
is  with  difficulty,  if  at  all,  that  you  have  been  able  to  feel  the 
patient's  pulse  or  judge  of  the  expression  of  his  countenance ;  you 
have  not  ventured  to  fatigue  him  with  an  examination  not  to  be 
repeated  without  danger;  w^hereas,  in  the  services  where  there  are 
few  pupils,  and  even  in  the  clinical  wards  on  the  days  when  there 
are  no  lectures,  you  have  abundant  leisure  to  interrogate  and  examine 
the  patients,  to  ask  explanations  from  your  teacher  and  fellow-students : 
from  examinations  made  in  this  way,  you  will  carry  away  much  most 
useful  information,  and  it  will  be  exactly  such  information  as  will 
enable  you  to  understand  the  public  discussions  upon  which  the 
professors  enter. 

I  know  how  much  room  there  is  for  improvement  in  the  clinical 
teaching  of  the  Faculty  of  Medicine  of  Paris.  I  know  that  young 
men  are  not  sufficiently  exercised  in  the  examination  of  patients ; 
but  whatever  is  wanting  in  the  official  teaching,  you  can  supplement 
by  private  instruction.  Most  of  our  young  hospital  physicians  and 
surgeons — the  agrSgea  of  the  Faculty — who  have  nearly  all  obtained 
hospital  appointments  by  competitive  examination,  are  most  anxious 
to  direct  students  in  the  difficult  study  of  diseases ;  and  I  must  say 
that  there  is  not  a  town  in  the  world  where  this  kind  of  instruction 
is  given  with  greater  zeal  and  liberality  than  in  Paris.  The  immense 
hospitals  of  this  capital  are  open  gratuitously  to  Frenchmen  and 
foreigners ;  every  morning  more  than  fifty  services  offer  to  industrious 
young  men  the  most  fertile  and  varied  elements  of  study,  and  when 
students  who  have  taken  advantage  of  their  opportunities  come  to 
attend  the  lectures  of  the  clinical  professors,  they  do  so  with  profit. 
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You  most  perceive  that  it  is  physically  impossible  for  the  clinical 
professor  to  exercise  his  pupils  in  auscultation  and  perciissionj 
without  a  knowledge  of  which,  however,  they  must  remain  unac- 
quainted with  a  great  many  diseases.  It  is  impossible  for  the  clinical 
professor,  when  surrounded  by  a  hundred  and  fifty  or  two  hundred 
student«^  to  teach  them  by  methodically  interrogating  the  patient, 
by  discussing  diagnosis,  and  pointing  out  treatment;  that  can  only 
be  done  in  the  private  ser\'ices,  and  in  the  clinical  wards  upon 
occasions  when  the  professor  is  not  obliged  to  enter  the  theatre  at  a 
stated  hour,  when  he  is  not  surrounded  by  a  crowd  of  pupils  de- 
sirous to  listen  to  the  master's  authoritative  words,  rather  than  to 
the  hesitating  talk  of  the  timid  scholar  making  his  first  professional 
Attempts  ynth  patients, 

I  cannot,  gentlemen,  sufficiently  impress  upon  you  that  anatomy 
is  never  learned  in  a  course  of  lectures ;  you  must  have  the  dead 
body,  and  it  must,  moreover,  be  a  dead  body  surrounded  by  two  or 
three  students  dissecting  along  with  you,  and  one  of  whom  is  suffi- 
eienllj  intelligent  to  direct  your  proceedings ;  the  clinic  stands  in 
the  same  category,  and  cau  only  be  learned  in  the  hospital,  with  the 
aid  of  an  itit€ntf,  or  vhcf  lU  sen-ice,  to  teach  you  the  art  of  putting 
qaestioDS^  and  of  conducting  methodically  the  examination  of  a 
Itatient. 

1  do  not  wish  to  speak  to  you  here  about  the  particular  methods 
of  interrogating  patients  j  the  methods  are  very  useful,  but  they  are 
described  in  all  your  manuals.  When  I  say  that  they  arc  very 
osefttl,  I  wish,  at  the  same  time,  to  warn  you  against  certain  excesses 
IB  their  employment,  which  always  wound  me  deeply,  and  winch 
joa  will  never  see  me  commit.  You  must  remember,  gentlemen, 
thai  hospital  patients  are  poor  creatures  forced  into  our  wards  by 
£stj%ss  and  want.  This  fact  ought  of  itself  to  be  enough  to  con- 
ciliaie  our  esteem  and  inspire  our  respect  for  them.  With  regard 
to  men,  I  admit  thot  we  may  act  with  less  reserve  than  with  women. 
Upon  the  whole,  there  is  no  great  inconvenience,  on  the  score  of 
moitsiy  or  propriety,  in  uncovering  a  man  to  examine  the  surface 
of  his  body ;  but  this  examination  is  not  permissible  if  it  involve 
lajf  risk  to  health;  and  here  I  mast  remark,  that  young  men, 
when  they  strip  patients  for  examination,  too  often  forget  that  if  the 
ikin  be  covered  with  perspiration,  it  cannot,  without  great  danger, 
be  eiposed  to  the  contact  of  cold  air.  It  is  not  permissible  to  any 
oiic»  i>ot  even  for  the  sake  of  science,  to  prolong  an  exauiijmtion  by 
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auscultation  and  percussion  to  such  a  point  as  to  exhaust  the  strength 
of  the  poor  patient^  and  it  is  preferable^  except  in  cases  of  imperious 
necessity,  to  leave  an  investigation  incomplete,  or  to  discontinue  it 
till  the  evening  or  next  morning,  than  to  shatter  a  patient  already 
profoundly  prostrated. 

What  I  have  just  said  applies  to  both  sexes;  but  when  the 
patients  are  women,  the  physician  ought  to  remember  that  he  has 
daughters  and  sisters  to  deal  with,  and  never  to  allow  his  examina- 
tion to  assume  the  appearance  of  a  culpable  curiosity.  The  fallen 
women  who  enter  the  hospitals  (and  they  are  a  very  numerous  class 
of  patients)  respect  us  only  when  we  respect  them.  They  judge  us 
favourably  from  a  reserved  manner,  for  which,  perhaps,  they  would 
elsewhere  banter  us ;  and  I  rather  think  that  they  carry  away  with 
them  from  hospital  better  feelings  when  they  have  been  treated  with 
as  much  consideration  as  the  poor  virtuous  girls  who  occupy  the 
adjoining  beds. 

It  is  quite  possible  to  make,  with  the  most  perfect  chastity,  inves- 
tigations, which  seem  to  be  the  reverse  of  chaste;  and,  provided 
they  are  useful,  especially  when  they  are  so  regarded  by  the  patients, 
they  are  acceded  to,  and  often  even  with  gratitude.  This  is  not  a 
question  of  prudery,  but  simply  one  of  good  breeding.  Bear  in 
mind  that  the  physician's  chance  of  success  in  his  difficult  career  is 
all  the  greater,  the  less  he  forgets,  in  his  intercourse  with  patients, 
those  rules  of  propriety  which  constitute  the  appanage  of  a  good 
education. 

When  your  clinical  studies  are  more  advanced,  when  you  can 
with  real  advantage  make  a  digest  of  the  knowledge  you  have 
acquired  by  systematising  your  facts  and  cases,  you  will  estimate 
more  correctly  than  you  now  can,  the  value  of  the  different  nosolo- 
gies and  nomenclatures  which  so  unfortunately  encumber  our  art. 
AH  nosologists  have  believed  themselves  to  be  in  the  right,  all  have 
pitied  their  predecessors,  and  all  have  been  thoroughly  convinced 
that  the  classes,  orders,  genera,  and  species  of  diseases,  were  never 
grouped  upon  principles  more  legitimate  and  natural  than  those  they 
have  adopted.  They  have  all  been  convinced  that  the  new  names 
which  they  have  imposed  on  diseases  form  an  imperishable  nomen- 
clature. What  remains  of  nosologies  and  names  P  Nothing  which 
has  not  been  consecrated  by  the  assent  of  all  ages,  nothing  which 
has  not  been  adopted  by  the  generaUty  of  physicians — nothing  save 
the  (Ubria  of  all  nosological  systems  and  nomenclatures. 
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'eople  give  themselves  a  great  deal  of  trouble  to  torture  the 
Greek  language^  and  to  heap  up  learned  solecisms ;  they  labour  long  to 
collect  the  most  preposterous  and  fantastic  names ;  but  tlie  good 
sense  of  the  public  executes  prompt  justice  upon  all  these  absurdities, 
find  every  one  remains  faithful  to  the  old  names,  every  one  is  satisfied 
irith  them,  and  every  one  understands  them  infinitely  better  than 
the  barbarous  words  which  it  was  wished  to  substitute  for  them. 

The  manufacturers  of  nomenclature  ought  to  look  well  about 
them,  to  see  what  are  the  terms  which  have  survived,  and  which  will 
survive  for  ages  to  comcj  continuing  fresh,  intelligible,  and  trium* 
pbaut,  in  spite  of  the  attacks  of  which  they  have  been  the  object,  [ 
have  no  desire  to  defend  such  names  as  St*  Vitus^s  dance  [datise  de 
Saint  Gu/\,  epilepsy,  hysteria,  variola,  scarlatina,  whooping-cough 
[coqueluchc]^  mumps  {oKflcs]^  cholera,  dysentery,  and  many  others 
af  the  same  sort  which  it  would  be  tedious  to  enumerate ;  but  tell 
roe,  gentlemen,  whether  it  be  not  true  that  the  term  "  dan^e  de  Saint 
Guif"  although  originally  applied  to  another  nervous  aflection,  has 
been  used  by  all  physicians,  without  a  single  exception,  from 
ibe  time  of  Sydenham  downwards,  to  designate  chorea,  that  fantastic 

rosis  which  we  so  often  see,  in  infancy  and  adolescence?  I 
admit  with  you  that  the  word  "coquelucAe"  has,  in  a  noso- 
logical  sense,  no  meaning ;  but  if  it  be  a  fact  that,  in  the  middle 
ages  this  name  was  given  to  an  odd  sort  of  epidemic  pulmonary 
catarrh  which  made  it  obligatory  on  the  sufferers  to  cover  their  heads 
with  a  kind  of  cowl  called  coquelitcAon,  it  is  equally  true,  that  there 
is  not  a  medical  practitioner  in  the  world,  nor  even  a  person  com- 
pletely  ignorant  of  our  profession,  who  could  make  a  mistake  as  to 
the  meaning  of  the  word  " coquelucAe"  With  you,  I  admit,  that 
it  is  singular  to  have  given  pox  the  name  of  mtUual  love  invented  by 
the  shepherd  of  Fracastor :  hut  nevertheless,  we  know  what  is  meant 
by  syphilis t  and  no  name,  were  it  ever  so  Grecian  or  barbarian, 
oould  be  as  good  as  that  which  all  have  adopted.  Generally,  people 
speak  and  write  with  a  desire  to  be  understood,  and  words  which 
ire  ^plied  with  precision  and  exclusiveness  to  the  things  which  it  is 
wished  to  designate,  are  necessarily  the  beat :  and  they  are  all  the 
better  the  less  they  possess  a  nosological  signification.  The  names 
wiiich  I  have  just  cited  are  perfect,  precisely  because  they  imply  no 
adbesioi)  to  a  medical  doctrine ;  that  is  the  reason  why  they  are 
eioeUent ;  and  it  is  because  their  adoption  does  not  constitute  an 
tfticlo  of  pathological  faith,  that  they  have  been  universally  adopted. 
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We  are,  in  the  existing  state  of  matters,  at  liberty  to  pkce  diseases 
where  we  please  in  oar  list ;  but  their  nosological  position  implies 
neither  the  necessity  nor  the  propriety  of  changing  names.  We 
ought  to  be  sufficiently  modest  and  sensible  to  feel  that  we  know 
nothing  to  the  foundation,  and  that  a  synthetic,  purely  conventional 
term,  is  better  than  a  descriptive  one,  which  will  always  have  the 
inconvenience  of  being  too  short  to  suffice  for  the  requirements  of 
description. 

When  the  immortal  Jussieu  classified  plants,  he  was  careful  not 
to  change  the  names  of  those  which  had  been  known  for  ages  by  the 
same  names ;  he  did  not  change  names  given  by  Toumefort  and 
Linnaeus ;  he  accepted  those  bestowed  by  Virgil,  Theophrastus,  and 
Dioscorides,  as  well  as  the  popular  appellations  of  flowers  and  trees. 
The  apple  remained  the  apple,  belladonna  kept  its  elegant  name^ 
mandragora  retained  the  appellation  which  had  made  it  so  celebrated 
and  formidable ;  he  allowed  the  hemlock  of  Socrates  to  keep  its 
ancient  name,  and  was  satisfied  to  classify  vegetables  according  to 
affinities  of  structure  and  organisation,  always,  when  it  was  possible, 
respecting  not  only  the  names  but  even  the  epithets  of  Linneus. 
Where  should  we  have  been  in  the  study  of  botany,  if  Linnaeus  had 
refused  to  accept  the  names  of  Toumefort  P  or  if  Jussieu  had  super- 
seded those  of  Linnaeus,  and  if  Lamarck  and  Richard  had  conceived 
the  idea  of  making  themselves  celebrated,  by  substituting  for  the 
nomenclature  of  Jussieu  one  more  to  their  own  liking? 

It  is  evident  that  for  new  diseases  new  names  must  be  found ;  but 
even  in  such  cases,  it  is  important  to  avoid  nosological  appellations. 
I  much  prefer  the  name  of  Bright's  disease  [maladie  de  Brigh(\  to  that 
of  albuminous  nephritis  [n^hrite  albumineuse],  not  only  because  it 
is  a  homage  to  the  illustrious  English  practitioner  who  was  the  first 
to  give  a  good  description  of  the  disease,  but  still  more  because  it 
imposes  on  me  no  doctrine  nor  opinion.  Scarcely  forty  years  have 
elapsed  since  the  publication  of  the  beautiful  researches  of  Bright, 
yet  in  that  time  they  have  been  followed  by  twenty  theories  in  rela- 
tion to  the  disease  in  question.  Let  diabetes  mellitus  [diabitemcri] 
retain  the  name  it  has  so  long  possessed,  and  do  not  be  in  a  hurry, 
after  reading  the  ingenious  experiments  of  Claude  Bernard,  to  give  a 
name  suggestive  of  irritation  of  the  fourth  ventricle,  or  irritation  of 
the  liver ;  wait,  and  even  when  you  are  well-informed  regarding  the 
cause  and  nature  of  diabetes,  abide  by  the  old  name,  which  proclaims 
no  foregone  conclusion.     Vulgar,  universally  received  names  are  a 
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sort  of  current  coin,  the  denomination  of  which  one  cannot  alter, 
without  introducing  confusion  into  the  commerce  of  science.  Best 
assured,  that  systems  of  nomenclature  (of  which  absurdity  is  the 
least  fault)  are  not  worth  tainting  the  memory  with ;  and  earnest 
physicians  ought  to  abstain  from  employing  them,  quite  as  much 
from  respect  to  philology,  as  from  a  true  desire  to  promote  the  progress 
of  our  art. 

It  would  no  doubt  be  desirable  that  in  medicine,  nosology,  that  is 
to  say  the  systematic  arrangement  of  diseases,  preceded  clinical 
study  and  therapeutics.  If  the  system  was  true,  the  results  would 
be  necessary,  and  consequently,  easy;  but  unfortunately,  many 
systems  of  nosology  have  been  tried,  and  not  one  of  them  has  sur- 
vived its  author.  Clinical  studies,  particularly  therapeutics,  are 
every  day  giving  the  lie  most  cruelly  to  the  fundamental  propositions 
of  these  artificial  sciences,  and  there  is  not  a  physician,  who,  even 
after  a  short  practical  experience,  would  not  execute  summary  justice 
on  all  nosologies  and  nomenclatures. 

I  admit  that  nosologies  are  an  assistance  to  the  student,  at  the 
commencement  of  his  medical  studies,  just  as  the  very  false  system 
of  Linnseus  may  greatly  aid  one  in  his  botanical  novitiate ;  but,  gen- 
tlemen, when  you  know  enough  to  be  able  to  observe  for  yourselves 
[lorsque  vous  connamez  assez  pour  pouvoir  reeannattre],  allow  me 
this  sort  of  play  of  words — hasten  to  forget  nosology,  keep  beside 
the  bed  of  sickness,  studying  studying  each  patient,  each  disease  in 
each  patient,  proceed  like  the  naturalist  who  studies  the  plant  in 
its  individuality,  in  all  its  elementary  parts,  and  in  all  its  varieties, 
ignoring  classes,  families,  genera,  and  species,  till  his  knowledge  is 
sufficient  to  enable  him  to  systematise,  that  is,  till  he  can  understand 
and  discover  sufficiently  to  establish  analogies. 

I  recognise  the  fact  that  you  bring  into  the  clinical  wards  your 
nosological  theories ;  I  even  grant  that  they  assist  you  at  the  com- 
mencement of  your  study  of  diseases ;  but  still,  I  say,  that  in  pro- 
portion to  the  extent  to  which  facts  become  unravelled  before  you, 
in  proportion  to  the  degree  in  which  you  have  examined  them,  and 
acquired  an  aptitude  for  comparing  them,  you  must  hasten  to  get 
rid  of  your  scholastic  trammels.  Hasten  to  shake  ofl"  the  master's 
yoke ;  exercise  your  mind  and  judgment,  and  compel  yourselves  to 
systematise  for  yourselves !  By  pursuing  this  course,  you  will  by 
study  either  arrive  at  the  same  results  as  your  predecessors,  or  you 
will  form  opinions  from  a  different  point  of  view :  in  either  case 
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your  views  will  have  become  a  personal  acquisition.  I  do  not  wish 
you  to  efface  from  your  memories  all  that  you  have  heard  in  lectures 
nor  to  withhold  belief  from  everything  which  you  have  not  tested, 
but  you  must  guage  by  your  own  personal  observation  every  doctrine 
which  you  are  taught ;  you  must  collect  and  classify  facts  from  your 
private  practice,  and  afterwards  systematise  them.  Though  the 
systems  which  you  thus  construct  will  be  far  from  embracing  all  the 
facts  of  medicine^ — not  even  all  those  which  you  yourselves  have 
studied — the  work  of  construction  will  teach  you  to  perceive  imme- 
diate and  remote  relations,  and  will  furnish  you  with  a  sort  of 
stepping-ftone,  by  the  help  of  which  you  will  be  able  to  add  other 
facts  in  succession.  It  is  by  intellectual  gymnastics  such  as  I  have 
now  recommended,  that  you  will  attain  a  power  of  inductive  reason- 
ing unknown  to  those  who,  less  through  respect  to  those  who  have 
opened  to  them  the  gates  of  science,  than  through  laziness  or  inca- 
pacity, servilely  remain  in  ruts  hollowed  out  for  them  by  their 
masters. 

I  like  much  to  see  in  youth  an  independent,  somewhat  adven- 
turous mind — a  kind  of  mind  which  might  in  later  years  be  a  source 
of  danger,  when  it  was  necessary  to  apply  practically  to  patients  the 
opinions  formed  by  hospital  study. 

The  time  for  subordination  comes  apace ;  the  pupil  is  about  to 
become  the  physician !  It  is  then  that  reading — ^the  written  expe- 
rience of  others — ought  to  come  in  aid  of  personal  observation ;  it  is 
then  that  we  form  judgments  upon  the  rules  laid  down  by  our  predeces- 
sors and  masters ;  it  is  then  especially  that  we  become  modest,  for  we 
then  very  quickly  perceive  that  all  we  have  seen  and  estimated,  has 
been  seen  and  estimated  by  others,  and  by  others  more  eminent  than 
ourselves :  we  perceive  that  their  generalizations  are  of  a  higher  and 
more  prolific  character  than  our  own,  and  their  systems  better  com- 
pacted ;  and  when  questions  of  medical  or  surgical  therapeutics  are 
under  discussion,  we  soon  discover  that  the  plans  which  they  recom- 
mend have  been  ripened  and  regulated  by  experience  deserving  the 
highest  respect. 

But  our  reading  and  the  lessons  of  our  masters  profit  us  in  pro- 
portion as  we  have  personal  knowledge  and  ideas  of  our  own  at 
command.  The  deductions  which  eminent  physicians  have  drawn 
from  the  facts  they  have  observed  appear  quite  natural,  and  we 
recognise  in  them  opinions  with  which  we  are  familiar,  because  they 
had  arisen  in  our  own  minds,  and  the  views  which  are  new  to  us 
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have  less  of  novelty^  from  the  fact  that  we  are  more  naturally  led  up 
to  them.  A  pupil  feels  pride  in  having  arrived  at  conclusions  similar 
to  those  previously  adopted  by  masters  of  the  art^  at  having  devised  a 
therapeutic  proceeding,  or  an  operation  already  long  known  in  practice. 
He  then  understands  better  how  worthy  of  respect  are  his  prede- 
cessors who  have  done  so  much  for  the  healing  art,  and  his  confi- 
dence in  them  increases  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  ideas  which 
he  finds  he  has  in  common  with  them.  The  man  who  has  always 
responded  to  the  suggestion  of  another,  and  has  not  acted  from  his 
own  promptings,  will  never  be  so  eminent  a  physician,  nor  so  ardent 
an  admirer  of  our  great  predecessors,  as  he  who  has  been  educated 
almost  up  to  their  level,  or  who,  though  still  young,  has  at  least 
like  them,  sought  out  new  paths. 

Between  pupils  and  teacher,  there  ought  to  exist  a  species  of  reci- 
procity, in  which  the  former  receive  the  largest  share  of  benefit,  but 
in  which  the  latter  is  also,  to  a  certain  extent,  a  gainer.  Much  have 
I  congratuated  myself  that  I  had  encouraged  the  young  men  by 
whom  I  was  surrounded  to  think  for  themselves,  to  communicate 
their  ideas  to  me,  and  to  converse  with  me  on  what  they  believed  to 
be  their  discoveries.  How  often  have  these  ardent  spirits  reanimated 
my  senescent  mind,  and  shown  me  new  horizons  !  How  much  have 
I  learned  in  the  familiar  chats  which  take  place  in  the  wards  I  I 
have  always  felt  pleasure  in  promoting  and  assisting  the  researches 
of  my  students ;  and  while  my  experience  has  not  been  useless  to 
them,  their  enthusiasm  has  stimulated  me,  and  has  prevented  me 
from  rusting  with  that  self-conceit  of  teachers,  who  are  apt  to  fancy 
that  they  have  nothing  more  to  learn  in  the  very  difficult  art  of 
medicine. 

The  man  who  is  convinced  that  there  is  something  to  be  gained, 
will  always  gain  something;  and  in  the  most  beaten  paths  something 
new  can  always  be  found,  provided  it  be  sought  for  with  ardour  and 
intelligence.  Hence  is  it  that  when  a  man,  ardent  and  young,  yokes 
himself  to  an  idea — permit  me  to  use  this  vulgar  expression — he 
makes  discoveries,  arrives  at  new  views,  and  teaches  his  masters 
things  of  which  they  were  either  ignorant,  or  which  they  had  only 
dimly  seen.  Doubtless,  gentlemen,  the  young  physician  who  takes 
this  adventurous  road,  often  loses  his  way,  and  is  obliged,  after  long 
efforts,  to  retrace  his  steps ;  but  rest  assured  he  has  gained  something 
by  the  mental  discipline  undergone,  and  he  will  be  the  more  apt 
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to  learn^  the  more  frequently  he  has  exercised  his  mind  and  applied 
his  attention  to  original  researches. 

Let  us  inquire,  then,  whether  the  plans  of  study  have  always  been 
bad,  whether  those  pursued  at  the  present  day  are  the  best^  and 
wlicther  they  are  adequate  to  estabhsh  medicine  as  a  science. 

In  considering  these  questions,  I  shall  at  once  leave  on  one  side 
tlie  preparatory  sciences,  which  bear  the  same  relation  to  the  medical 
art  as  the  laws  of  light  bear  to  painting,  or  stone-cutting  to  archi- 
tccture ;  I  shall,  therefore,  say  nothmg  here  of  physics,  chemistryj 
or  natural  history,  which  are  unquestionably  useful  in  medicine,  but 
no  more  make  the  physician  than  the  science  of  perspective  makes 
the  landscape-painter. 

Medicine  is  the  art  of  curing,  and  it  is  nothing  more  than  that ; 
to  cure  is  its  object,  and  all  our  plans  culminate  in  medico-chirur- 
gical  therapeutics.  I  willingly  admit  that  some  branches  of  accessory 
knowledge  are  good  in  themselves;  but  when  the  student  has 
acquired  them,  I  ask,  how  is  he  to  become  a  physician  ?  Several 
methods  of  proceeding  present  themselves,  but,  without  exception 
all  of  them,  in  all  periods,  and  in  all  schools,  have  been  based  on 
previous  observation  of  facts.  So  far  as  I  know,  it  has  never  entered 
into  the  mind  of  any  reasonable  man  to  suppose  that  we  can  know  with- 
out looking,  or  look  without  seeing.  People,  therefore,  have  always 
seen  and  always  looked,  when  they  wished  to  acquire  information 
upon  any  point,  or  desired  to  systematise  their  knowledge. 

Attention  necessarily  implies  comparing ;  and  when  comparison 
is  not  explicitly,  it  is  virtually  instituted.  Thus,  every  physician 
has  seen,  looked  at,  and  compared.  It  matters  little  to  say  that 
there  is  nothing  to  prevent  him  from  seeing  badly,  from  seeing 
with  bad  eyes,  or  with  the  eyes  of  other  people,  from  looking 
at,  and  comparing  things  badly.  What  I  here  wish  to  establish  is 
simply  the  fact  that,  everywhere  and  with  all  persons,  the  elemen- 
tary procedure  is  the  same.  The  subject,  then,  of  meihoda  qfoher* 
vation  resolves  itself  into  a  consideration  of  how  we  ought  to  observe, 
how  we  ought  to  compare  our  observations,  and  how  we  ought  to 
form  our  opinions. 

A  conception  of  the  nature  of  tangible  objects  is  acquired  by  a 
simple  perception  of  all  the  phenomena  by  which  objects  manifest 
themselves.  This  perception  demands  no  intellectual  effort;  it 
requires  attention  and  memory,  and — ^as  memory  may  prove  trea- 
cherous—registration of  the  observed  phenomena. 
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Whea  the  blind  man  of  Geneva  made  lua  marvclloiia  researches 
into  the  habits  of  bees,  he  used  the  eyes  of  the  most  ordinary  pensants^ 
whose  attention  he  guided  ;  and  these  most  ordinary  peasants^  the 
material  instruments  of  his  intelligence,  enabled  him  to  ascertain 
facts,  and  acqnire  general  conceptions. 

All  of  you,  after  some  months'  experience^  by  adopting  a  formula 
of  examination  for  etich  structure,  function  and  organ,  can  fill  up  a 
a  jiheet  of  observations  in  as  complete  a  manner  as  your  masters  can j 
to  enable  yon  to  do  this,  the  only  requisites  are  patience,  and  the 
amount  of  intelligence  required  for  the  drawing  up  of  an  inventory* 
Do  not  at  that  stage  of  your  progress  be  too  proud  of  your  achieve- 
ment<%  for  you  are  then  no  better  than  the  peasants  who  saw  for 
Hubert  of  Geneva ;  your  eyes  have  seen,  as  it  were,  the  industrious 
bee  return  charged  with  honey  and  pollen  to  build  the  hexagonal 
they  have  seen  a  bee  larger  than  the  rest  surrounded  by 

aeral  solicitude,  and  followed  by  a  crowd  of  lazy  bees  of  a  different 
nhape  and  colour,  ultimately  undergo  copulation,  and  observed  that 
this  was  a  signal  for  the  massacre  of  aU  the  non-working  bees  in  the 
hive ;  they  have  seen  the  sides  of  the  respected  bee  swell  out  j  they 
have  seen  this  bee  reposing  in  the  cells  which  the  working  bees  have 

astructed  of  different  sorts ;  they  have  seen  the  workers  deposit 

ley  in  cells  where  something  like  a  worm  is  moving  ]  they  have  seen 
oertain  larger  cells  receive  a  richer  tribute,  and  they  have  seen  the 
worm  contained  in  the  latter  become  bigger  than  the  others  j  they 
have  seen  these  worms  all  at  once  assume  new  shapes,  the  larger 
becoming  a  cloud  of  bees  of  two  very  different  forms,  live  together 
amicably  till  the  smallest  sized,  which  are  armed,  utterly  exterminated 
the  others ;  in  a  word,  they  have  seen  what  is  to  be  seen  by  paying 
aiteDtion^  But  the  blind  man  understood  what  was  seen ;  nature 
refused  him  instruments,  so  he  made  them  for  himself,  just  as 
Otlileo  made  a  telescope.  He  fructified  the  crude,  meaningless 
notions  of  those  whom  he  employed,  and  traced  with  admirable 
city  tJie*curious  habits  of  those  precious  insects — habits  of  which 
lly  the  slightest  knowledge  had  been  previously  attained, 

God  forbid,  gentlemen,  that  I  should  here  depreciate  the  value  of 
the  knowledge  acquired  by  attentive  and  minute  observation;  the  value 
of  Ihe  results  of  such  observation  is  immense ;  but  I  wish  to  point 
oat  that  it  has  scarcely  any  claim  to  be  considered  an  intellectual 
ptDce^.    Without  hearers  of  marble  St,  Peter^s  of  Home  had  never 
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Ouilt^  but  it  would  make  me  indignant  to  see  a  hewer  of  marble 
^ncying  himself  almost  a  Michael  Angelo. 

Since  attention  alone  is  necessary  for  the  acquisition  of  facts  in 
the  rough,  as  the  most  commonplace  minds  are  as  well,  or  sometimes 
even  better  fitted  for  this  kind  of  work,  does  it  follow,  gentlemen, 
that,  scorning  a  modest  occupation,  you  should  leave  to  others  the 
collection  of  facts,  contenting  yourselves  with  their  arrangement, 
interpretation  and  systematisation  ?  Even  in  a  man  grown  old  in 
harness,  that  would  involve  such  an  amount  of  aristocratic  as- 
sumption as  to  be  hardly  credible,  but  which,  to  say  the  least  of 
it,  would  be  quite  unparalleled  in  one  who  was  only  treading  the 
first  steps  of  his  career.  The  sculptor  does  not  take  up  his  chisel 
to  produce  a  Lacoon  till  afteir  he  has  for  a  long  time  kneaded  the  clay, 
dashed  out  elementary  forms  in  the  rough,  laboriously  modelled 
shapes,  and  broken  many  a  graving-tool  on  coarse  marble.  Persons 
who  have  despised  laborious  beginnings,  be  they  never  so  gifted  and 
intelligent,  are  only  spurious  and  imperfect  artists.  See,  then,  and 
observe  for  yourselves,  for  you  cannot  understand  and  utilise  know- 
ledge  acquired  by  others^  unless  you  possess  some  which  is  of  your 
own  personal  acquisition. 

To  the  honour  of  all  the  great  men  who  have  rendered  our  art 
illustrious,  it  must  be  stated,  that  they  have  proclaimed  the  observa- 
tion of  facts  to  be  an  absolute  necessity,  and  in  the  present  day 
this  necessity  is  more  than  ever  admitted  by  those  who  preside  over 
medical  teaching.  But  if  there  be  unanimity  of  opmion  on  that 
point,  there  is  certainly  no  such  concord  as  to  the  manner  in  which 
we  ought  to  proceed  to  the  interpretation  of  the  facts  observed. 

At  present,  there  are  two  principal  methods  employed  for  the 
inteipretation  of  medical  facts,  viz.,  the  numerical,  called  the  new 
method,  and  the  inductive,  called  the  old  method. 

The  former — the  numerical  method — ^has  taken  for  its  motto  the 
celebrated  sentence  of  J.  J.  Eousseau :  ''  I  know  that  the  truth  is 
in  the  facts,  and  not  in  my  mind,  which  interprets  them;  and  that 
the  less  I  introduce  my  ^own  views  into  my  interpretations  the 
more  sure  shall  I  be  of  approaching  the  truth.''  ^  The  second — the 
inductive  method — is  that  which  has  till  now  been  followed  by  all 
great  practitioners,  whatever  may  have  been  their  other  doctrines ; 

1  "  Je  Bais  qae  la  v^rit6  est  dans  lea  choses  et  non  dana  mon  esprit  qui  lea 
juge;  et  que,  moins  je  mets  dn  mien  dans  les  jngements  que  j'en  porte,  plus 
je  aula  aiir  d'l^proolier  de  la  y6ni6," 
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*and  it  IS  adhered  to  by  the  loajority   of  the  professors  of  our 
faculty. 

The  numerical  method,  which  took  statistics  for  its  hasis,  and 
wliich   had    already    been   introduced    into    hygienics    by  Parent^ 

»Duchi\telet,  was  apphed  to  the  study  of  pathology  and  therapeutics 
hy  a  man  of  undoubted  scientific  honesty,  one  endowed  with  an  in- 
vincible patience,  an  ardent  lover  of  truth — truth  which  he  expected 
to  attain  with  certainty.  This  method  recognised  the  sovereign 
power  of  figures.     Its  advocates  said— ''The  pliysician  ought  lo 

1  restrain  the  flights  of  his  imagination  :  it  is  his  province  severely  to 
analyse,  reckon  up,  and  register  results :  thii*,  and  neither  less  nor 
more  than  this,  is  his  duty.     He  must  be  actuated  by  the  inflexi- 
hility  of  the  just  judge,  who  applies  the  law  uninlhienced  by  passion 
or  private  feelings ;  by  the  rigour  of  the  statist,  who,  in  drawing  up 
Ba  tabic  of  mortahty,  pays  no  attention  to  causes  of  death,  and  con- 
fines hin\self  to  the  computation  of  the  chances  of  life  in  an  entire 
k population.'*    Tinally,  the  numerical  method  applies,  in  all  its  rigour, 
the  calcidation  of  probabilities  to  medicine, 
f         The  inductive  method  is  a  totally  different  procedure  :  it  collects 
and  analyses  facts  j  hut  it  likewise  compares  them,  and  does  not 
j always  sum   up  their  number,     In  place  of  the  nece^sarff  result 
l©btained  from  statistics,  it  seeks  for  something  else,  viz,,  the  sys- 
ematic  relation  and  connection  of  facts  :  it  ioterro gates  facts,  com* 
Qcnts  npon  them,  separates  them,  groups  them,  examines  them  in 
every  aspect,  with  a  view  to  eliminate  from  them  something  new 
[and  applicable*     In  a  word,  in  opposition  to  the  numerical  method, 
puts  as  mucli  of  its  own  as  it  pos^sibly  can  into  its  interpretation 
Df  facts,  well  assured  that  by  so  doing  it  will  approach  more  nearly 
(tci  the  truth. 

The  first  part  of  the  sentence  of  J,  J.  Rousseau,  which  I  have 

just  quoted,  is  nonsense.     It  is  evident  that  facts,  just  because  they 

facts,  are,  of  necessity,  true  :  in  this  sense,  to  affirm  their  exist- 

lence,  points  out  what  they  are ;  and  it  is  neither  correct  to  say  that 

Ifacts  are  true  nor  that  they  are  false,  but  simply  that  (he^  are. 

The  estimate  of  facts  may  be  either  true  or  fiJse,  but  the  estimate 

'  belongs  to  the  mind  of  him  who  forms  it,  aud  in  no  degree  whatever 

^to  the  facts  themselves :  it  is  absurd,  therefore,  to  say  that  "  the 

ath  is  in  the  facts,  and  not  in  the  mind  which  interprets  them.'' 

be  second  part  of  the  sentence  has  only  a  false  appearance  of 

it  is  clear  that  if,  in  respect  of  two  given  fact?,  we  continc 
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our  judgment  to  pointing  out  the  immediate  link  by  which  thej  we 
united,  we  put  into  that  judgment  the  least  possible  amount  of  our 
own,  and  that,  if  we  have  not  given  much  of  a  judgment,  we  have 
at  least  given  one  which  is  sufficientlj  sound.  Nevertheless,  even 
in  forming  judgments  upon  the  most  general  relationships  of  facts, 
it  becomes  necessary  to  put  in  something  of  our  own,  because 
judgments  are  mental  acts,  and  are  essentially  outside  the  frets. 
The  question,  therefore,  to  be  determined  is,  whether  we  ought  to 
put  into  our  judgments  as  much  of  our  own  as  we  can,  or  whether, 
as  seems  to  be  the  wish  of  J.  J.  Eousseau,  as  little  as  possible  of 
our  own.  For  myself,  I  can  give  an  unhesitating  answer  to  this 
inquiry.  The  more  we  lay  hold  of  and  point  out  numerous  ways  in 
which  facts  are  related  to  each  other,  the  nearer  do  we  get  to  the 
complete  truth,  and  the  less  complete  the  truth  is,  the  less  truth 
does  it  contain. 

I  do  not  reproach  the  numerical  method  because  it  numerates, 
but  I  reproach  it  because  it  only  numerates  :  in  a  word,  because  it 
depends,  like  the  mathematician,  upon  an  absolutely  exact  result. 
I  reproach  it  for  counting  too  much,  for  counting  too  long,  for 
counting  always,  and  for  declining  to  put  any  mind  into  the 
facts.  This  method  is  the  scourge  of  intellect :  it  transforms  the 
])hy^ician  into  a  calculating  machine,  making  him  the  passive  slave 
of  the  figures  which  he  has  massed  up :  the  greatest  reproach  which 
*  I  cast  upon  it  is  that  it  stifles  medical  intellect.  Those  who  admire 
the  numerical  method,  applaud  consequences  which  I  deplore ;  they 
do  not  wish  for  the  intervention  of  intellect;  I  do — I  wish  to  see 
intellect  exercising  itself  in  all  its  power. 

I  am  anxious  to  make  myself  clearly  understood;  T  employ 
statistics,  I  even  employ,  if  you  like,  the  numerical  method,  pro- 
vided it  be  only  regarded  as  a  means  sometimes  preparatory,  and 
most  frequently  complementary;  but  I  spurn  it  with  all  my  energy 
when  it  pretends  to  be  a  method  complete  in  itself,  and  capable  of 
conducting  us,  as  a  matter  of  necessity,  to  the  truth. 

The  numerical  method  leads  to  results  which  are,  and  can  be, 
nothing  more  than  crude  facts  and  elementary  ideas.  These  facts 
and  ideas  are  food  for  the  intellect  which  elaborates  them.  This 
method,  moreover,  presents  but  a  very  slight  fundamental  difference 
from  that  which  has  hitherto  been  universally  employed.  A  practi* 
tioner  of  the  past,  who  was  studying  measles,  perceived,  I  presume, 
a  primary  fever,  a  rash,  desquamation,  and  complications,  of  which 
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he  took  account — ^he  registered  his  observations^  and  then  he  noted 
which  facts  were  general  and  common^  and  which  were  accidental 
and  special.  Practitioners^  then^  of  past  ages  acted  in  no  different 
way  from  that  I  have  now  described,  and  so  likewise  proceeded  in 
oar  own  time^  before  the  numerical  method  was  invented,  Corvisart, 
Bayle,  Laennec,  Bostan,  Lallemand,.  Andral,  Bouillaud,  Calmeil, 
and  many  others.  When  they  had  examined  in  the  closet  the  ob- 
servations collected  at  the  beds  of  their  patients,  they  noted  results, 
and  then  drew  conclusions.  What  more  does  the  numerical  method 
do  ?  It  calculates  rigorously.  In  place  of  saying  ''  one  hundred'' 
patients,  it  says  ''ninety-nine/'  or  "one  hundred  and  four** 
patients ;  in  place  of  saying  (as  Bretonneau  first  said)  ^'  in  putrid 
fever,  intestinal  perforations  occur  in  the  ulcerated  Peyerian  and 
Brunnerian  glands,  and  are  seen  rather  frequently,''  it  says  "intestinal 
perforations  are  observed  so  many  times  in  a  hundred  cases;"  in  place 
of  saying  "softening  generally  accompanies  cerebral  haemorrhage,"  it 
says,  for  instance,  "softening  accompanies  cerebral  haemorrhage 
sixteen  times  in  twenty."  The  common  method  said,  and  still  says, 
lobular  pneumonia  is  a  very  frequent  compUcation  of  measles,  while 
the  numerical  method  wiQ  tell  you  the  relative  proportion  of  cases 
which  are,  and  which  are  not,  compUcated  in  that  manner.  It  is, 
then,  you  see,  a  method  of  proceeding  which  has  the  appearance  of 
bemg  more  exact;  but,  in  reality,  it  does  not  difTer  from  the  other 
method. 

If  you  observe  with  attention,  you  will  arrive  at  the  same  prin- 
cipal conclusions  by  the  inductive  as  by  the  numerical  method. 
When  I  set  myself  to  study  whooping-cough,  I  quickly  perceive 
that  the  fits  of  spasmodic  cough  almost  always  cease,  or  at  least 
become  much  less  frequent,  when  the  patient  has,  than  when  he  has 
not,  had  an  accession  of  fever.  I  pointed  out  this  observed  fact  in 
my  clinical  lectures  before  I  employed  arithmetic : — by-and-bye  I 
made  use  of  statistics,  and  then,  in  place  of  saying  almost  always, 
I  said  90  many  times  in  so  many  cases  observed,  which  is  just  another 
way  of  saying  almost  always. 

Do  not  imagme,  gentlemen,  that  there  is  any  reality  in  this 
mathematical  exactitude;  it  is  only  a  relative  precision,  for  it 
changes  under  the  observation  of  the  same  man,  according  to  the 
year,  the  season,  and  the  reigning  medical  constitution.  Thus,  it 
happens,  that  the  same  fact  which  was  observed  last  jear  once  in  five 
times,  occurs  this  year  only  once  in  ten  times,  and  next  year, 
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perhaps,  it  will  only  happen  once  in  twenty  times ;  so  that  your  law, 
your  true  truth  {veriiS  vraie)  neither  is,  nor  can  be,  absolute.  If 
the  pathologist  endeavours  to  formulate  the  facts  which  twenty  par- 
tisans of  the  numerical  method  have  given,  each  as  the  utmost  ex- 
pression of  exactness,  he  is  obliged  either  to  strike  an  average  which 
will  not  be  a  true  average  to-morrow,  or  to  return  to  those  odious 
and  detestable  formulae  which  it  is  desired  to  banish  from  medical 
phraseology — dometimes,  often,  most  frequently,  generally. 

Of  what  use  is  this  semblance  of  precision  ?  When  one  of  our 
colleagues  showed  the  medical  world  the  coincidence  which  exists 
between  diseases  of  the  heart  and  acute  articular  rheumatism,  was 
that  beautiful  discovery  received  the  less  favorably  because  the 
discoverer  said  "  very  often''  in  place  of  "  forty-four  times  in  the 
hundred*^?  Was  the  influence  of  sulphate  of  quinine  on  miasmatic 
hypertrophy  of  the  spleen  less  surely  established  when  Bailly  said 
"  almost  always/'  than  if  he  had  said  "  ninety  times  in  a  hundred"? 

But  it  will  be  alleged  that  the  numerical  method  allows  us 
to  verify  the  assertions  of  a  physician.  Do  you  think,  gentlemen, 
that  if  one  wished  to  make  a  false  statement,  it  would  be  less  easy 
to  do  so  by  the  use  of  exact  figures  than  by  the  employment  of  the 
"  sometime^'  and  "  almost'  phraseology  ?  Do  you  think  that  the 
impudent,  lying  physician,  if  such  there  be,  could  not  concoct  a 
numerical  result  as  easily  as  a  general  assertion.  The  one  method 
would  only  give  him  the  trouble  of  lying  sooner  than  the  other — 
it  will  oblige  him  to  begin  by  fabricating  historical  details  so  that 
he  may  announce  an  exact  result ;  while  in  the  other  case,  he  will, 
with  less  labour  and  hypocrisy,  lie  only  in  the  false  conclusion  which 
he  puts  forth. 

Thus  it  is  that,  although  I  concede  to  the  numerical  method,  as 
now  practised,  a  very  minute  degree  of  importance  as  a  means  of 
study,  I  recommend  its  employment,  because  it  accustoms  the 
student  of  medicine  to  pay  attention,  and  enables  him  to  appreciate 
better  certain  details  wliich,  though  they  do  not  escape  a  trained  and 
inteUigent  observer,  might  remain  unperceived  by  one  less  familiar 
with  the  sick. 

The  physician  who  popularised  the  numerical  method  at  the  same 
time  introduced  statistical  analysis  into  the  study  of  pathology,  and 
the  minute  dissection  of  the  facts  observed  sometimes  led  him  to 
new  information,  not  the  less  worthy  of  being  known  and  recorded 
that  it  was  of  a  collateral  character.     Rigorous  analysisi,  then,  is  not 
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useless^  and  although  it  presents  the  very  grave  inconvenience  of 
crumbling  facts  {(FemieUer  les  fails),  to  use  the  happy  expression  of 
M.  Bretonneau,  in  such  a  way  as  to  disfigure  them  completely,  it 
nevertheless  makes  us  acquainted  with  some  subordinate  truths 
which  will,  sooner  or  later,  acquire  a  certain  scientific  value. 

If  the  application  of  statistics  to  medicine  were  not  rated  too 
high,  if  it  were  not  considered  as  the  very  keystone  of  the  arch  of 
all  science,  and  if  it  were  simply  regarded  as  a  method  of  proceeding 
a  little  less  imperfect  than  the  majority  of  those  hitherto  adopted,  I 
should  only  praise  it  and  recommend  it  to  you,  because  I  really 
believe  it  to  be  useful ;  but  there  is  so  much  noise  made  about  such 
poor  results,  that  I  cannot  conscientiously  assist  in  deceiving  young 
men  by  countenancing  a  charlatanic  parade  of  exactitude  and 
truth. 

The  statist  desires  too  many  facts ;  he  is  well  aware  that  statistics 
are  valuable  only  through  multitude  of  facts,  and  he  seeks  every- 
where for  the  means  of  increasing  their  number.  There  is  nothing 
of  this  kind  in  the  inductive  method,  of  which  I  am  now  going  to 
speak  to  you. 

Bacon's  "forest  of  facts,''  taken  literally,  has  no  great  value,  and 
as  the  expression  is  understood  now-a-days,  it  has  no  value  at  all. 
Undoubtedly  two  facts  justify  a  conclusion  better  than  one  fact,  one 
hundred  facts  better  than  two  facts,  and  a  hundred  facts  better  than 
a  thousand ;  that  is  to  say,  one  isolated  fact  does  not  convey  its 
lesson.  People  say  to  you — Bring  together  facts ;  do  your  best  to 
collect  cases  in  as  complete  a  form  as  possible ;  collect  them  pas- 
sively, without  exercising  your  intellect  upon  them ;  so  far  from 
permitting  thought,  till  you  receive  fresh  orders,  repress  every 
mental  impulse;  be  the  accountant  who  marshals  figures,  and 
thinks  nothing  about  results  till  he  has  added  up  all  the  columns. 
I  also  tell  you  to  gather  facts,  and  to  do  your  best  to  collect  cases  in 
the  completest  form  possible ;  but  from  the  moment  that  you  have 
got  one  fact,  apply  to  it  all  the  intelligence  which  you  possess,  seek 
its  salient  features,  look  at  the  points  which  are  clear,  allow  your- 
selves to  indulge  in  hypotheses,  and,  if  necessary,  go  ahead; 
scrutinise  every  word  in  the  phrase,  strive  to  understand  the  un- 
known tongue,  try  to  stammer  it  out,  and  do  not  delay  speaking  it 
till  the  hundred  thousand  words  of  the  dictionary  are  graven  on 
your  memory.  On  the  morrow,  a  new  fact  will  be  added  to  the  first ; 
this  will  suggest  new  points  of  comparison,  all  the  more  obvious  to 
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you^  the  better  you  have  studied  and  understood  the  original  fact. 
Then  you  will  proceed  to  the  verification  of  your  hypotheses^  bringing 
together  some  things  and  separating  others — for  when  two  notions 
confront  each  other  within  one  intelligent  head^  the  mind  must  find 
out  what  they  have  in  common^  and  what  they  possess  foreign  to 
each  other.  • 

Proceeding  thus^  you  will  soon  be  in  possession  of  the  Baconian 
'^  forest  of  facts/'  In  the  course  of  your  progress^  a  thousand  ideas 
will  germinate  in  your  heads^  a  thousand  hypotheses^  a  thousand 
systems^  will  be  constructed  and  destroyed.  You  will  no  longer  be 
the  slaves  of  facts;  you  will  hold  them  enchained,  ready^  summoned 
to  respond  to  your  interrogations;  they  will  not  thrust  an  ideatipon 
you,  but  you  will  call  upon  them  to  verify  your  ideas ;  as  the  sub- 
missive slaves  of  intellect,  they  will  have  to  obey  you,  but  they  will 
require  you  to  have  an  understanding  with  them : — and  this  is  the 
point  at  which  the  numerical  method  and  statistics  intervene.  ' 

It  is  better^  said  Gaubius,  to  stand  still,  than  to  walk  on  in  dark- 
ness— "  melius  est  sisUre  gradum,  quam  progrediper  ieneiras."  But 
in  what  manner  has  the  human  mind  progressed  from  the  beginning 
of  time  ?  I  ask  you,  if  it  has  not  always  proceeded  to  verify  an  hy- 
pothesis after  the  fashion  of  the  daring  navigator  who,  with  prow  to 
the  west,  trusts  to  unknown  seas  his  genius,  his  glory,  and  the  lives  of 
himself  and  his  adventurous  comrades  ?  What  ideas  germinated  in 
the  head  of  Galileo  before  he  discovered  the  movement  of  the  pen- 
dulum I  and  do  you  believe  that  he  required  to  see  a  thousand 
candelabra  oscillating  under  the  dome  of  Pisa  to  enable  him  to 
create  that  splendid  hypothesis  which  soon  became  part  of  the 
domain  of  science  ?  Toricelli  formed  an  hypothesis ;  he  put  mer- 
cury and  water  into  tubes,  and  thus  he  discovered  a  law  !  Lavoisier 
weighed  the  peroxide  of  mercury,  and  thus  was  modem  chemistry 
discovered  I  In  one  fact,  the  whole  science  was  revealed  to  him. 
How  many  millions  had  seen  the  steam  raise  the  lid  of  a  tea-kettle  I 
Watt  saw  it  once.  The  fact  was  fecundated,  and  the  man  of  genius 
who  invented  the  steam-engine  at  once  made  himself  and  his  country 
illustrious. 

The  proposition  of  Gaubius,  adopted  by  one  of  the  most  eminent 
practitioners  of  our  day,  is  true,  provided  its  application  be  Te- 
stricted  to  the  incredible  vagaries  of  minds  unguided  by  a  single 
fact.  It  is  obvious  that,  if  we  proceed,  without  either  premises  or 
induction^  to  create  a  system  which,  sooner  or  later^  we  shall  be 
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asked  to  submit  to  the  test  of  experiment^  we  do  what  is  useless  and 
absurd;  but  the  proposition  of  Gaubius  ceases  to  be  true^  and  it 
especially  ceases  to  be  scientific,  if  we  possess  any  facts,  however 
few  in  number  they  may  be,  and  however  insufficient  as  materials 
for  systematisation^  to  guide  our  first  steps  amid  the  darkness. 
These  facts  bear  a  certain  analogy  to  the  thread  of  Theseus  and  the 
blind  man's  staff;  and  though,  assuredly,  if  we  have  no  other 
aid^  we  are  walking  in  darkness  and  running  towards  the  unknown, 
we  are,  neyertheless,  not  without  a  guide;  and  even  if  we  find  the 
road  shut  up,  we  shall  have  well  merited  the  gratitude  of  our  suc- 
cessors for  showing  them  that  the  way  was  not  open,  and  so  sparing 
them  laborious  research  in  a  wrong  direction.  But  the  oftener 
we  accomplish  something  better  than  this,  we  put  up  sign-posts  in 
unknown  defiles. 

I  maintain,  then,  that  it  is  better  to  walk  in  darkness  than  to 
st^nd  Hill,  if  by  darkness  you  mean  primary  facts  and  mental  pro- 
ceases  which  precede  secondary  facts.  Why  should  God  have  given  us 
minds  unceasingly  yearning  towards  progress  and  always  devouring 
the  future  ?  Why  has  he  given  us  intellects  ever  active,  eager  to 
compare,  to  form  conclusions,  to  abstract,  and  to  systematise,  were 
it  not  that  the  intellectual  faculties  might  be  constantly  at  work  with 
the  primitive  materials  called  facts  ?  And  are  not  the  products  of 
this  mental  work,  ideas,  inductions,  hypotheses,  and  systems,  to  be 
tested  by  the  numerical  method  and  statistics  ? 

I  hear  you  ask  me : — ^Why  begin  with  induction  and  systematisa- 
tion,  if  you  have  ultimately  to  come  to  a  matter  of  accountancy 
with  facts  and  of  facts  ?  It  is  very  easy  for  you  to  say  to  me : — 
Shut  the  eyes  of  your  understanding ;  here  is  an  object  which  pre- 
sents itself  with  colour,  form,  weight,  and  density  ;  state  its 
modalities,  but  I  prohibit  you  from  forming  a  concrete.  Is  it 
possible  for  me  to  refuse  an  attribute  to  the  subject,  to  disjoin 
violently  what  my  mind  has  strongly  united  and  combined  ?  Can 
I  see,  hear,  and  feel,  without  judging — judge  without  forming  con- 
dusions — form  conclusions  without  systematising  ?  What  is  it  you 
wish  P  Shall  I  make  a  repertorium  of  ideas  P  Shall  I  bridle  my 
understanding,  and  wait  for  the  signal  to  start  on  my  intellectual 
race  ?  You  say,  "  Off ! "  But,  I  ask,  how  am  I  to  equip  myself  for 
the  course?  Do  you  suppose  that  the  rust  of  inactivity  can  be 
rubbed  off  at  your  word  of  command?  You  wish  the  pupil  to 
see  only  crude  facts,  and  to  stifle  his  intellect :  and  when,  by  means 
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of  this  dismal  labour,  liis  mind  has  been  to  some  extent  mutilated, 
you  will  ask  him  to  show  mental  vigour,  and  will  dare  to  hope  for 
his  manifesting  prolific  thought. 

We  must  allow  the  luxuriant  intellect  of  youth  to  grow  up  in 
freedom.  We  must  take  care  not  to  stop  the  flow  of  that  generous 
sap  which  seeks  to  spread  forth  only  in  blossom  and  branches ;  so 
long  as  the  vital  juice  is  drawn  from  a  soil  fertile  in  clinical  observa- 
tion you  need  not  fear  that  the  growth  will  stretch  too  far.  The 
members  of  the  Faculty  whose  duty  it  is  to  guide  pupils  in  their 
practical  studies  will  moderate  their  impetuous  ardour.  They  also 
have  some  accounts  to  settle  with  hypotheses;  but  they  have 
attained  an  age  which  has  whitened  their  hair  and  ripened  their  ex- 
perience, and,  having  become  accomplished  practitioners,  they  place 
at  your  service,  for  your  instruction,  their  disappointments,  their 
knowledge,  and  as  much  of  that  which  constitutes  individuaUty  in 
their  art  as  it  is  possible  to  transmit. 

What  I  have  said  regarding  philosophical  methods  is  only  appli- 
cable to  the  science,  and  in  no  degree  to  the  art  of  medicine.  In 
point  of  fact,  methods  belong  to  the  sciences;  in  the  arts  they 
neither  have,  nor  ought  to  have,  any  existence.  Method  and  art  re- 
ciprocally exclude  each  other. 

Every  science  touches  art  at  some  points — every  art  has  its 
scientific  side;  the  worst  man  of  science  is  he  who  is  never  an 
artist,  and  the  worst  artist  is  he  who  is  never  a  man  of  science.  In 
early  times,  medicine  was  an  art,  which  took  its  place  at  the  side  of 
poetry  and  painting ;  to-day,  they  try  to  make  a  science  of  it,  placing 
it  beside  mathematics,  astronomy,  and  physics. 

In  my  opinion,  a  science  deals  with  concrete  elements  or  calcu- 
lable abstracts ;  it  implies  the  possibility  of  formulae,  and  excludes 
individuality :  an  art  creates  manifestations  without  having  calcu- 
lated their  connection  with  causes,  thus  implying  the  impossibihty 
of  formulae  and  proclaiming  the  idea  of  individuaUty. 

A  Newton  would  be  the  most  stupid  of  mathematicians  if  he  only 
occupied  himself  with  the  calculus ;  a  painter  is  a  painter,  and 
nothing  more  than  a  painter.  Scientific  results  are,  we  may  say, 
stereotyped ;  results  are  not  scientific  unless  they  are  identical — that 
is  the  criterion.  Artistic  results  are  essentially  various  and  variable, 
and  the  more  individuality  there  is  in  the  artist  the  more  is  he  an 
artist.     In  the  sciences  there  are  no  schools ;  in  the  arts  there  are 

many  schools  as  there  are  great  masters. 
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In  accordance  with  the  definition  which  I  have  given  of  science, 
provided  the  inferences  which  I  have  drawn  from  that  definition  be 
correct,  I  shall  be  allowed  to  regard  medicine  as  an  art ;  and  those, 
even,  who  most  ardently  desire  to  see  it  raised  to  the  rank  of  a 
science  will  doubtless  admit  with  me  that,  up  to  the  present  time, 
it  is  very  httle  deserving  of  the  honour  which  they  wish  to  confer 
on  it.  It  would,  no  doubt,  be  very  desirable  to  see  all  physicians,  in 
a  given  malady,  calculating  the  causes,  the  issue,  and  the  treatment, 
with  mathematical  precision ;  it  would  be  beautiful  to  see  all  persons 
entrusted  with  the  sanitary  regulations  of  communities  making  up 
annually  an  exact  balance-sheet  of  tlieir  practice,  and  proudly  sub- 
mitting their  inflexible  results  to  the  inflexible  examination  of  a 
court  of  medical  accountants.  Unfortunately,  such  a  consummation 
can  never  be ;  we  shall  always  be  called  upon  to  lament  the  deplorable 
uncertainty  of  medicine,  precisely  for  this  reason,  that  if  science 
necessarily  has  principles,  art  (which  even  ignores  itself,  which  often 
goes  forward  to  its  object  through  darkneSs)  can  at  best  only  have 
processes  very  difiBcult  of  transmission.  In  medicine,  do  not  con- 
found art  and  science.  All  cannot  become  artists ;  but  persons  of 
the  most  ordinary  intelligence  can  make  acquisitions  in  science ;  it 
does  not,  however,  gentlemen,  follow  that  science  is  useless,  or,  in 
the  present  day,  an  unnecessary  part  of  the  education  of  the  greatest 
men  of  art. 

We  are,  therefore,  entitled  to  exact  from  you  evidence  of  the 
possession  of  scientific  ^knowledge,  because  it  is  something  which 
can  be  acquired,  and  which  by  industry  is  acquired  by  all,  in  greater 
or  less  proportion;  but  we  will  never  exact  more  than  scientific 
knowledge,  for  the  rest  is  a  natural  gift.  Take  care  not  to  fancy 
that  you  are  physicians  as  soon  as  you  have  mastered  scientific  facts ; 
they  only  afford  to  your  understandings  an  opportunity  of  bringing 
forth  fruit,  and  of  elevating  you  to  the  high  position  of  a  man  of  art. 

I  still  recollect  the  concluding  years  of  my  medical  studentship. 
Like  many  others,  I  went  to  a  celebrated  amphitheatre  to  study 
operative  medicine ;  like  many  others,  I  was  led  away  by  the  exacti- 
tude of  the  methods  which  directed  the  knife  and  the  lithotome  in 
so  invariable  a  manner ;  like  many  others,  I  made  a  hobby  of  the 
most  laborious  surgical  operations ;  and  when  we  were  drawn  by 
curiosity  and  the  desire  for  instruction  to  the  Hotel  Dieu  or  the 
Charite  hospitals,  where  the  masters  of  the  surgical  art  were  about 
to  put  in  practice  the  precepts  which  we  knew  so  well,  we  often. 
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with  sly  satisfaction^  detected  that  the  knife  was  going  astray  between 
the  rough  surfaces  of  a  refractory  articulation^  or  was  not  held  at  a 
sufficient  angle  to  avoid  a  vessel  with  certainty ;  and  then  wc  were 
not  far  from  thinking  that  our  right  places  were  not  on  the  benches 
among  the  students.  What  did  it  matter^  though  the  operator  was 
the  best  surgeon  who  ever  amputated  at  the  shoulder-joint^  or 
whether  operative  medicine  was  an  occupation  more  difficult  than 
that  of  the  carver  I  Assuredly,  if  we  could  collect  and  reanimate 
the  ashes  of  Ambrose  Par^^  if  we  could  here  evoke  the  most  illus- 
trious surgeon  of  modem  times^  J.  L.  Fetit^  I  much  fear  that  these 
two  great  men  would  be  found  less  brilliant  operators  than  many 
young  students  proud  of  possessing  so  easy  a  talent ! 

Gentlemen,  most  of  you  know  more  chemistry  than  Paracelsus, 
many  of  you  more  than  Scheele  and  Priestley^  some  of  you  even 
more  than  our  Lavoisier.  You  know  chemistry,  but  still  you  are 
not  chemists ;  and  among  those  who  now  hear  me,  do  you  believe 
that  there  are  many  whom  posterity  will  deem  worthy  of  being 
placed  beside  the  men  whose  glorious  names  I  have  just  mentioned  P 
Thus  it  is,  gentlemen,  that  there  is  a  great  difTerence  between  the 
man  of  science  who  reaps,  and  the  man  of  art  who  produces.  Do 
not,  therefore,  fancy  yourselves  physicians  because  you  have  acquired 
the  habit  of  applying  to  the  diagnosis  of  diseases  the  ingenious 
proceedings  by  which  science  has  become  enriched  since  the  begin- 
ning of  this  century.  The  admirable  diagnostic  methods — ausculta- 
tion and  percussion — ^given  by  Laennec  to  the  public  for  the  general 
good,  and  of  which  no  one  is  allowed  to  be  ignorant^  are  in  our 
hands  what  the  telescope  and  the  magnifying- glass  are  in  the  hands 
of  the  astronomer  and  the  naturalist— instruments  intermediary 
between  external  objects  and  the  mind ;  but  a  magnifying-glass  will 
no  more  make  a  Toumefort  or  a  GaUleo,  than  a  stethoscope  will 
make  a  Sydenham  or  a  Torti. 

And  moreover,  gentlemen,  it  is  undeniable  that  the  increased 
means  of  investigation  possessed  in  the  present  day^  by  multiplying 
elementary  facts^  or  at  all  events  by  rendering  them  more  exacts 
does  not  fit  the  mind  for  producing  more  prolific,  more  practical,  or 
more  reliable  manifestations  of  art.  How,  then,  does  it  happen  that 
the  mind  becomes  indolent  in  proportion  to  the  increase  of  scientific 
notions,  satisfied  to  receive  and  profit  by,  but  caring  little  to  elabo- 
rate or  originate  them  ?  Scientific  processes  assist  art  less  than  is 
supposed.     Chemistry  teaches  you  how  to  form  colours ;  it  has  told 
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you  wherefore,  and  when,  they  do  not  blend ;  it  has  taught  you  to  fix 
them  upon  a  canvass  less  liable  to  change  and  better  prepared.  An 
illustrious  man  of  science  has  given  you  a  knowledge  of  the  modifica- 
tions which  shades  of  colour  produce  upon  each  other;  in  a  word, 
he  has  made  a  science  of  the  harmony  of  colours.  And  yet,  the 
blood  still  circulates  under  the  pallet  of  Rubens,  textile  fabrics  still 
shine  resplendent  upon  the  canvass  of  Van  Dyck,  and  the  Madonnas 
of  Baphael  retain  all  the  divinity  and  sweetness  of  their  beauty. 
"Why,  then,  with  so  many  ways  of  study,  with  so  much  valuable 
scientific  knowledge  at  command,  have  our  painters  remained  so  far 
behind  the  less  scientific  masters  who  constitute  the  glory  of  the 
art  ?  Why,  then,  do  not  we,  so  rich  in  preparatory  knowledge,  so 
rich  in  means  of  diagnosis,  produce  such  men  as  Baillie,  Sydenham, 
Torti,  and  Stoll?  It  certainly  is  not  because  nature  has  been  more 
chary  of  her  gifts  to  us ;  each  century,  brings  forth  the  same  class  of 
minds,  and  ages  the  most  abjectly  barbaric  have  probably  given  birth 
to  men  of  as  vigorous  intellects  as  those  which  produced  Pericles, 
Augustus,  Leo  X,  and  Louis  XIV.  How  often  in  our  intercourse 
with  the  young  men  who  crowd  our  benches  do  we  meet  with  intel- 
lects of  the  highest  class,  who  only  require  a  fitting  opportunity  and 
a  favorable  direction  to  produce  fruit !  But  some  of  you  who  have 
shown  exceptionally  great  talents,  when  you  have  acquired,  by  long 
study,  perhaps,  but  without  difficulty,  a  knowledge  of  the  preparatory 
sciences  (to  which  unfortunately  so  large  a  place  is  accorded  in  the 
medical  curriculum),  when  in  a  few  months  you  have  equalled,  or, 
it  may  be,  surpassed  your  masters  in  the  easy  art  of  applying  the 
senses  and  the  various  obtainable  instruments  to  local  diagnosis,  be- 
coming elated  by  a  conquest  which  has  cost  you  so  little,  and  strength- 
ened in  the  good  opinion  of  yourselves  by  persons  who  look  on  medicine 
as  consisting  only  of  the  common  stock  of  knowledge,  accustom 
your  minds  to  no  efforts  of  production,  and  sink  down  into  a  sort  of 
moral  inertia ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  we  see  that  our  predecessors, 
less  rich  than  we  are  in  available  knowledge,  ceaselessly  laboured 
to  originate :  poor  they  were,  but  they  turned  to  account  the  tiny 
stock  of  information  which  chance  or  experience  had  given  them ; 
they  exercised  their  intellectual  powers  as  constantly  as  wrestlers 
exercise  their  muscles,  and  the  result  was  power,  which  sometimes 
showed  itself  in  singular  aberrations,  but  likewise  also  in  views  full 
of  greatness  and  fertility.  The  very  poverty  of  means  increased  the 
intellectual  efforts,  and  the  results  were  immense;  and  you,  sur- 
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rounded  by  a  profusion  of  means^  spoiled^  enervated^  cloyed  with 
tho  abundance  presented  to  you^  know  only  how  to  receive  and 
gorg(»,  while  your  lazy  intellects  are  smothered  with  obesity,  and  are 
sterile. 

For  mercy's  sake,  gentlemen,  let  us  have  a  little  less  science,  and 
ft  little  more  art ! 

lint  I  said  that  a  man  is  bom  the  artist,  and  that  he  becomes  the 
savant;  I  said  that  scientific  knowledge  is  easy:  well!  already  I 
honr  persons  who  cither  understand  me  amiss,  or  think  they  ought 
to  do  so,  accuse  me  of  encouraging  young  men  in  apathy  and 
ffttnlism.  If,  say  they,  we  are  born  artists,  we  are  likewise  bom 
pliyHiciana;  lot  us  quietly  wait  for  the  natural  inspirations  of  art. 

I  (lo  not  allow  any  one  so  to  misinterpret  my  words.  A  man  is 
born  an  nrtist  in  this  sense — that  if  nature  has  refused  you  artistic 
apiittule,  do  what  you  like,  you  will  never  be  savanU;  but,  with  the 
HioHt  happy  aptitudes,  you  will  be  nothing  without  hard  work. 
Hard  work  is  a  i)owcrful  source  of  hispiration;  contemplation  of  the 
ninHtcrpieces  of  art  (constitutes  the  education  of  the  artist,  and  a 
painter,  endowed  with  the  loftiest  intelligence,  who  would  not  go  to 
pns«  some  years  of  his  life  in  that  atmosphere  of  genius  which  is 
l)reathed  on  tho  other  side  of  the  Alps,  will  never  be  more  than  an 
incom|)lete  man,  shut  up  in  his  own  straitened  individuality,  whereas 
with  study,  with  example,  he  will  at  once  profit  by  the  laborious 
inventions  of  artists  of  past  ages  now  belonging  to  and  easily  ob- 
tained from  science,  he  will  correct  the  flights  of  his  impetuous 
imagination,  which  will  be  constantly  brought  back  to  the  beautiful 
by  the  contemplation  of  the  beautiful ;  he  will  instinctively,  involun- 
tarily purify  his  taste,  and  all  his  originality,  henceforth  properly 
directed,  will  throw  itself  in  full  force  with  the  greatest  ease  into 
the  lofty  regions  of  art,  and  bring  forth  those  wonderful  productions 
which  the  artist  bequeaths  to  the  admiration  of  future  generations. 

God  made  Lavoisier,  but  our  immortal  chemist  would  not  have 
been  more  than  a  happy  farmer  of  taxes  if  he  had  not,  amid  the 
fumes  of  the  fumace,  and  by  frequenting  the  society  of  the  scientific 
men  of  his  day,  educated  that  intellect  which  was  destined  to  give 
birth  to  the  most  prolific  of  chemical  discoveries. 

Do  you  suppose  that  Par^,  J.  L.  Petit,  Sabatier,  and  Dupuytren — 
do  you  suppose  that  Baillou,  Femel,  Laennec,  and  Clorvisart — do 
you  suppose  that  Lavoisier,  Fourcroy,  BerthoUet,  and  Dumas — do 
you  suppose  that  they,  and  many  others  whose  names  are  in  the 
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mouth  of  every  one  of  you,  could  by  the  powerful  gifts  which  nature 
bestowed  on  them  have  become  princes  of  their  art  unless  they  had 
cultivated  their  natural  powers  at  an  early  stage  of  their  career, 
unless  they  had  in  early  life  greedily  devoured  the  treasures  of 
science  which  were  spread  out  around  them  as  they  are  spread  out 
around  you — unless,  though  wearied  by,  they  had  never  been  satiated 
with  labour,  and  had  believed  that  they  had  no  right  to  reserve  for 
their  own  use  the  riches  which  tbey  had  acquired,  the  discoveries 
by  which  they  made  themselves  illustrious,  and  had  been  jealous  to 
see  their  country,  already  foremost  in  Uterary  renown,  become  fore- 
most also  in  scientific  glory  ? 

May  this,  gentlemen,  be  your  noble  heritage.  But  to  secure  it 
toilsome  exertions  are  required.  Whilst  you  are  young,  and  while 
you  make  your  first  essay  in  arms,  let  your  fields  be  the  hospitals 
and  the  clinics ;  when  your  knowledge  has  increased,  let  the  hospitals 
and  clinics  still  be  your  fields ;  and  let  the  hospitals  and  clinics 
continue  to  be  your  fields  of  industry  after  you  have  acquired  all  the 
scientific  knowledge  which  we  exact  from  you  at  the  probationary 
examinations.  By  pursuing  this  plan,  you  will  attain  expertness  in 
the  practice  of  your  art,  knowing  what  science  teaches,  and  having 
the  power  within  yourselves  of  originating ;  then,  also,  will  you  begin 
that  priesthood  which  will  honour  you,  and  to  which  you  will  do 
honour;  then,  too,  will  commence  the  life  of  sacrifice,  in  which  your 
days  and  nights  will  be  the  patrimony  of  your  patients.  You  must 
resign  yourselves  to  sow  in  devotion  that  which  you  must  often  reap 
in  ingratitude ;  you  must  renounce  the  sweet  pleasures  of  the  family, 
and  that  repose  so  grateful  after  the  fatigue  of  laborious  occupations ; 
you  must  know  how  to  confront  loathsomeness,  mortifications  of 
spirit,  and  dangers;  you  must  not  retreat  before  the  menaces  of 
death,  for  death  achieved  amid  the  perils  of  your  profession  will 
cause  your  names  to  be  pronounced  with  respect. 
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LECTUEE    I. 
SMALL-POX. 

Gentlemen^ — Since  the  great  discovery  of  Jenner,  small-pox  seems 
to  have  occupied  a  much  less  important  place  in  medicine.  It  was 
even  hoped  in  the  early  days  of  vaccination  that  a  means  had  been 
found  to  destroy  the  worst  scourge  which  ever  decimated  the  human 
race;  but  ere  twenty-five  or  thirty  years  had  passed  away,  in  spite 
of  the  practice  of  vaccination,  epidemics  of  small-pox  reappeared, 
and  did  not  always  spare  the  vaccinated.  Tn  giving  the  history  of 
cow-pox,  I  propose  to  tell  how  it  has  lost  some  of  its  original 
properties,  to  study  the  plan  by  which  it  may,  perhaps,  be  possible 
to  restore  to  the  vaccine  virus  that  which  it  has  lost,  and  likewise  to 
state  the  methods  by  which  vaccination  may  henceforth  be  made  as 
efficacious  as  possible. 

Cases  of  small-pox  are  at  present  so  common  that  a  week  does 
not  pass  without  our  seeing  patients  afflicted  with  this  disease  in 
our  wards ;  whereas,  thirty  years  ago,  in  the  same  wards,  they  were 
exceedingly  rare,  and  only  met  with  in  persons  who  had  not  been 
vaccinated.  Is  not  one  entitled  to  ask,  whether  this  change  does 
not  depend  upon  the  medical  constitution  through  which  we  have 
been  passing  for  a  certain  number  of  years,  and  which  might  have 
been  otherwise  more  troublesome  had  it  not  been  rendered  milder 
by  cow-pox  ?  Although  epidemics  of  small-pox  do  not  spare  even 
those  who  have  been  vaccinated,  it  must  be  owned  that  they  spare 
most  of  them ;  again,  in  most  of  the  vaccinated,  the  disease  has 
generally  been  modified  in  its  form  and  symptoms,  so  that  vaccina- 
tion, though  it  has  not  in  our  day  its  original  efficacy,  still  retains  a 
itgree  of  efficacy  which  cannot  be  disputed. 
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Nevertheless,  although  antecedent  vaccination  generally  modifies 
the  disease,  small-pox  is  a  terrible  calamity  when  it  scourges  even 
vaccinated  communities,  but  it  is  the  most  severe  of  all  epidemic 
diseases  when  it  attacks  the  unvaccinated.  Perhaps  some  of  you 
have  read  the  account  of  the  epidemic  of  small-pox  which  ravaged 
the  aboriginal  Indian  tribes  of  Canada  some  years  ago;  newly 
twenty-two  thousand  persons  were  attacked,  and  in  from  five  to  six 
months  almost  the  entire  population  was  carried  off  by  this  frightful 
fever.  At  the  close  of  last  century,  in  proportion  as  the  navigators 
penetrated  into  the  isles  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  small-pox,  which  the 
men  of  the  old  continent  brought  with  them,  burst  forth  with  fury 
among  the  inhabitants  of  the  newly  discovered  world,  and  the  mor- 
tality assumed  a  frightful  magnitude, 

It  appears,  then,  that  the  study  of  small-pox  is  a  matter  of  great 
importance,  and  this  importance  will  probably  increase  more  and 
more  in  consequence  of  the  neglect  of  the  practice  of  rc-vaccination, 
which,  though  as  commendable  as  it  ever  was,  is  rejected  by  many 
physicians,  and  is  not  universally  accepted  by  the  public. 

For  fifty  years,  the  study  of  small-pox  had  come  to  be  looked  on  as 
of  secondary  importance  in  medical  education.  It  has  now  become 
necessary  to  return  to  it  and  insist  upon  it;  I  also  propose,  there- 
fore, to  sketch  the  principal  features  of  the  disease.  Though  I  have 
acquired  a  sad  experience  in  small-pox,  I  have  learned  almost  nothing 
regarding  it  which  has  not  been  much  better  observed  and  described 
before  me.  I  shall,  therefore,  take  Sydenham  as  my  guide.  Some 
of  you  have  in  your  hands  extracts  from  his  writings,  which  I  have 
arranged  in  the  form  of  aphorisms  in  a  pamphlet  of  a  few  pages, 
containing  the  most  important  statements  made  on  this  subject 
by  the  English  Hippocrates.  I  now  propose  to  paraphrase  this 
little  book,  and  to  add  to  it  some  critical  remarks ;  I  will  some- 
times appeal  from  the  writings  of  Sydenham  to  the  cUnical  studies 
which  we  pursue  together  in  the  hospital,  and,  without  changing 
much  of  what  that  illustrious  man  has  said,  I  hope  to  teach  you 
everything  which  it  is  essential  to  know  regarding  this  exanthe- 
matous  pyrexia. 

Small-pox  differs  from  scarlatina  in  this  respect,  that  it  always 
shows  itself  to  the  eye.  During  the  first  few  days,  during  the 
period  of  invasion,  one  may  not  have  suspected  it,  but  as  soon  as 
the  eruption  appears  there  is  no  longer  any  scope  for  hesitation. 
Its  manifestations   are   unmistakably  characteristic,  and  it  ought 
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possible  to  confound  variola  even  with  varicella^  an  essea- 
^tiollj  differeut  disease,  though  the  two  are  sometimes  coafouuded 
ith  each  other. 

SimiU-pox  is  subject  to  modificatioa  m  respect  of  the  eruption, 
ad  the  course  which  the  disease  runs.     This  modification^  or  new 
phase,  is  the  consequence  of  antecedent  small- pox  or  cow-pox*     It  is 
ror,  as  I  sliall  afterwards  explain,  to  ap[)ly  the  term  varioloid 
aodified  small-pox.     Under  all  circumstances,  whether  modified 
5r  unmodified,  small*pox  appears  under  two  principal  forms,  viz.,  the 
^distinct  and  cmijlueni ;  and  whichever  form  it  assumes^  the  symp- 
toms are  either  normal  or  abnormaL 

It  is  not  a  matter  of  indifference  to  establish  the  varieties  of  the 

'disease,  and  it  is  quite  essential  to  recognise  its  two  principal  forms; 

for  distiQct  small- pox  is  generally  free  from  danger,  while  confluent 

small -pox  is  one  of  the  most  terrible  of  diseases,  almost  always  proving 

iatal  to  those  whom  it  attacks.     The  course  and  termination  of  the 

two  are  so  different,  and  the  phenomena  which  characterise  them  so 

Idecisively  distinctive,  that  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance,  following 

I  Sydenham's  example,  to  describe  and  study  each  separately, 

[Distinct  Small-pox. — Constipation. — QmvuUiom* — Hadial^ia. — 
Paraplegia  of  Small-pox, — Duraiion  qf  the  Period  of  Invaiiou, 
— Eruption  considered  mtk  reference  /<?  its  position  on  (he  Facet 
Trunk,  and  Limbs* — Orchitis  of  Small-pox. — Desiccation. 

every  case  of  small-pox,  the  clinical  observer  can  recognise  a 
period  of  incubation,  and  four  other  periods,  viz,,  those  of  invasion, 
eruption,  maturation  (or  suppuration),  and  desiccation. 

The  period  of  incubation  has  a  duration  the  extent  of  which  has 
been  established  by  observation  in  cases  of  ordinary  contagion,  and 
demonstrated  by  experiment  for  more  than  half  a  century  in  Europe, 
hy  the  inoculation  of  natural  small-pox.  Attentive  observers,  then, 
hive  satisfied  themselves  in  a  precise  manner  as  to  the  number  of 
days  which  elapse  between  inoculation  and  the  manifestation  of  the 
disease;  they  have  ascertained  that,  except  in  extraordinary  and 
nceptional  cases,  the  period  of  incubation  extends  to  between  eight 
md  eleven  days. 

I%e  period  of  invasion,  in  distinct  smalUpox,  is  characterised  by  a 
rialent  rigor,  or  sometimes  by  many  rigors,  interrupted  by  accessions 
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of  burning  heat;  and  these  phenomena  are  always  more  decided  in 
this  disease  than  in  any  of  the  other  exanthematous  pyrexia.  The 
skin  continues  relaxed  up  to  the  eighth  day,  and,  in  the  adult, 
sweating  is  an  essential  symptom ;  in  children  it  is  otherwise.  Tlie 
perspiration,  which  appears  with  the  first  access  of  fever,  is  checked 
by  notliing,  and  continues,  even  when  the  patients  are  lightly 
covered,  up  to  the  period  of  maturation;  it  then  goes  on,  even  when 
the  fever  has  subsided,  and  after  the  completion  of  the  eruptive 
j)rocess :  it  seems  to  constitute  a  favorable  crisis  on  the  part  of 
the  skin,  coming  in  aid,  as  a  sort  of  emunctory  discharge,  to  the 
great  cutaneous  eruptive  manifestation.  I  must  here  remark,  that 
in  coniluent  small-pox  this  tendency  to  diaphoresis  is  generally 
absent. 

In  distinct  small-pox,  the  period  of  invasion  is  also  characterised 
by  vomiting,  or  a  desire  to  vomit ;  this  symptom  is  very  seldom 
absent.  A  more  important  symptom,  still  more  rarely  wanting  in 
adults,  is  constipation : — it  persists  during  the  enture  course  of  the 
disease,  or  at  least  the  bowels  are  relieved  with  difficulty.  It  must 
be  mentioned,  however,  that  in  some  epidemics  diarrhoea  has  been 
observed  in  adults.^ 

Diarrhoea  in  children,  on  the  other  hand,  is  the  rule  and  not  the 
exception.  Besides  this  complication,  there  are  others  met  with  in 
children,  to  which  it  is  still  more  important  to  call  attention.  In  the 
first  place,  there  is  a  tendency  to  sleep ;  and  still  more  frequently, 
even  in  those  who  have  cut  their  teeth,  convulsions  occur.  They 
more  frequently  occur  in  children  in  the  earliest  stage  of  small-pox 
than  at  the  corresponding  epoch  in  cases  of  measles  or  scarlatina. 
So  well  aware  was  Sydenham  of  the  frequency  of  this  symptom, 
that  when  ho  met  with  convulsions  in  a  child  whose  dentition  was 
completed,  he  at  once  suspected  that  he  had  to  do  with  a  case  of  in- 
cipient smalKpox ;  he  did  not  consider  convulsions  ushering  in  an 
attack  of  small-pox  as  at  all  a  serious  complication.  This  proposi- 
tion, however,  if  applied  generally,  requires  to  be  stated  in  a  less 

1  Diarrhoea  in  the  adult. — "In  quadam  constitutione  epidcinica  variolas 
observavit  Carolus  Hiclia^  quR  cum  alvi  fluxn  incipiebant,  et  eundem  ad  finem 
usque  comitem  habebant,  bouo  cum  eventn,  sive  id  a  saburra  primarum  compli- 
cata  eveniret,  sive  a  materia  variolosee  portione,  qus  hao  via  exceraeretur. 
CofuiLepid,  Taurin.,  anno  1720,  §  xv.) — ^Yogelius,  etiam,  diarrhoeam  salatarem 
ab  initio  ad  undecimnm  usque  diem  vidit^  lethalem  vero  earn  que  pottea 
BupcrYcnerit.'*— Note  of  Borsieri,  p.  150. 
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Wtm  : — if  a  child,  for  example,  has  one  or  two  convulsive 
es  shortly  before  the  appearance  of  the  eruption,  it  is  not  in 
great  danger^  but  tiiere  is  more  risk  when  the  convtilaions  occur 
Lirly  and  recur  frequeutlj*  For  my  owq  part,  however — but  my 
icpericnce  of  small^pox  in  children  has  been  small — I  should  say 
bat  the  occarrence  of  convulsions  is  a  troublesome  complication 
ither  than  a  favorable  Bvmptom.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind^  too, 
Uiat  (ns  Bors^icri  has  remarked)  convulsions  may  constitute  a  mis- 
ading  as  well  as  a  serious  symptom^  inasmuch  as  they  sometimes 
rry  off  the  patients  before  the  appearance  of  the  eruption. 
Simultaneously  with  tlie  shivering  and  sweating,  the  burning 
ever  and  tlie  vomiting,  another  important  symptom  supervenes 
-this  is  pain  in  the  lumbar  region  {rachmlgia) — it  is  hardly  ever 
absent,  and  in  no  other  pyrexia,  excepting  yellow  fever,  is  it  so 
vere.  It  is  not,  as  has  been  supposed,  a  muscular  paiu,  but  is 
iependent  upon  an  atTection  of  the  spinal  marrow.  Here  is  the 
proof.  In  a  grc^t  many  cases  (and  last  year  within  a  few  days  I 
Duld  have  shown  you  two  examples)  the  lumbar  paiu  is  accom- 
anicdby  paraplegia,  'Without  your  putting  any  leading  questions, 
be  patients  themselves  mention  this  paralysis:  they  complain  of 
SLtnful  numbness  in,  and  inability  to  move,  the  lower  extremities. 
en  you  inquire  whether  the  upper  extremities  arc  similarly 
iFccted,  you  discover  that  their  motor  power  is  in  no  degree  im- 
ed.  The  paralysis  sometimes  affects  the  bladder,  as  is  evidenced 
lyr  retention  of  urine,  or  at  least  by  great  dysuria. 

The  paralytic  symptoms  are  generally  of  short  duration,  but  in 

DIQ6  cases  they  continue  till  the  ninth  or  tenth  day ;  generally,  they 

itease  spontaneously  when  the  eruption  appears.     There  are,  how- 

cvcr,  some  cases  in  which  the  paralysis  persists  not  only  daring  the 

whole  ooorse  of  the  disease,  but  likewise  constitutes  one  of  the  com- 

:»ns  of  convalescence. 

When  the  lumbar  pains  are  not  very  acute,  the  patient  only  ex- 

tude  and  dull  pains  (like  those  of  rheumatism)  in  all 

tith  occasionally  pain,  increased  by  pressure,  at  the  pit 

the  stomach.     '^Doloru  sen^ua  in  partibM  qu<B  scroiiculo  a^rdh 

f4tce9iiiSimanupre7nafUHr/'  says  Sydenham. 

To  8om  up ; — ^the  period  of  invasion  is  characterised  by  rigors, 

at  fc?er,  and  constant  sweatmg,  by  nausea  and  constipation,  by 

'dtfUirbaace  of  the  nervous  system,  such  as  convulsions  in  children ; 

i,  but  particularly  by  lumbar  pains,  with  which  are  frc- 
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i  quently  associated  [lanilysis  of  the  inferior  extremitu^^  and  occa- 
'  eioiially  paralysis  of  the  bladder. 

I  must,  nevertheless,  remark  that  in  some  exceedingly  rare  aise* 
mentioned  by  old  authors,  smull-pox  proved  so  mild  that  the  erup- 
tion made  its  appearance  M'ithont  having  been  preceded  by  any 
febrile  disturbance ;  the  outbreak  of  the  pustules  was  either  the  sok 
manifestation  of  the  disease,  or,  if  there  was  any  fever,  it  was  so 
slight  as  to  have  passed  nunoticed.  In  such  cases,  bs  Borsieri  ha» 
remarked,  there  is  no  appreciable  period  of  invasion. 

In  distinct  sraaU-pox  the  period  of  invasion  is  usually  three  com* 
plete  days;  rarely  three  days  and  a  half;  still  more  rarely  fuur 
days;  and  almost  never  only  two  days.  This  duration  is  so  generally 
the  rule,  that  when  one  see^,  after  the  inoculation  of  natural  small- 
pox, the  fever  of  invasion  set  in  with  a  certain  amount  of  vehe* 
mence,  and  three  times  twenty-four  hours  elapse  before  the  eruption 
is  developed,  it  may  be  prognosticated  with  certainty  that  the  attack 
will  not  be  severe*  The  fact  is,  that  tie  louder  the  eruption  U  in 
appearing,  the  less  icrioua  mil  the  disease  prove  i  and  the  Ices  deU^ 
there  is  in  it^  appearance,  the  more  dmt^erous  will  the  disease  prove* 
Wh^  the  eruption  appears  at  the  end  of  the  second  day,  it  is 
certain  to  be  confluent ;  if  on  the  third,  it  is  almost  always  con- 
fluent. If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  eruption  does  not  appear  till  the 
fourth  day,  still  more,  if  it  be  delayed  till  the  fifth  or  sixth  (as  in  a 
case  observed  by  Violante),  or  till  the  fourteenth  (as  in  a  young 
girl  whose  case  is  recorded  by  Haen),  it  is  necessarily  distinct, 

Sydenham,  nevertheless,  informs  us  that  in  some  exceptional 
caseSj  in  consequence  of  great  organic  lesions,  ob  airocius  aliquod 
symptoma,  the  eruption  may  be  retarded  till  the  sixth  or  seventh  day 
both  in  distinct  and  confluent  cases.  But  under  such  oircum* 
stances,  there  exist,  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  symptoms  of  the 
period  of  invasion,  others  depending  upon  the  profound  disturbance 
of  the  economy  and  the  danger  which  lies  concealed  in  the  affection 
of  an  internal  organ.  In  support  of  the  observation  of  Sydenham, 
let  us  recall  the  circumstances  of  a  case  which  we  had  in  1 862  in 
the  St.  Bernard  Ward,  bed  2'j.  The  patient  was  a  woman  of  30,  in 
whom  the  eruption  did  not  appear  till  the  fifth  day ;  at  the  com- 
mencement of  her  attack  of  small-pox,  she  had  had  all  the  symptoms 
of  sporadic  cholera,  such  as  vomiting,  purging,  cramps,  general 
coldness,  blanching  of  the  mucous  membranes,  dry  cold  tongue,  in- 
jection of  the  conjunctiva,  and  a  dull  appearance  of  the  cornea.  The 
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fcliolernic  syuiptoras  ceu?ed  on  the  fourth  day,  and  on  the  fifth  the 
crnption  of  small-pox  appeared. 

At  the  eommencement  of  the  second  period,  that  ia,  as  soon  aa  the 

iption  appears^,  the  fever  snbsides,  and  the  other  symptoms  cease^ 

tccpt,  as  has  already  been  stated,  the  tendency  to  perspire,  which 

sntinues  till  the  maturation  of  the  pustules.     Recollect  that  I  am 

now   speaking  e\clusi\^ely  of  distinct  small-pox ;   in  the  confluent 

3rm  the  symptoms  in  question  do  not  cease  with  the  appearance  of 

Ihe  eruption. 

I  ought  here  to  remark  that  modeni  scientific  precision  has  con- 

^firmcd  the  observation  of  the  old  clinical  observers*     The  therrao- 

aetrical  researches  of  Wunderlich  and  his  scientific  emulators  show 

that  wiien  the  eruption  appears,  and  when  the  pube  is  found  to 

ainish  in  frequency,  the  other  phenomena  characteristic  of  fever 

[ipear;   there  is  simultaneously  a  notable   fall  in  the  general 

temperature,  which  gradually  returns  to  its  normal  standard,  which, 

as  you  know,  is  37  degrees  in  the  axilla. 

Here  are  the  leading  facts  in  relation  to  the  progressive  change  of 
temperature  in  the  distinct  form : — At  the  commencement  of  the 
lisease  the  temperature  rises  very  quickly,  and  remains  as  high  for 
considerable  time  as  from  40^  5''  to  41*^  5",  that  is  to  soy,  that 
Ihc  temperature  of  the  body  rises  from  three  to  four  and  a  half 
iegrees  above  the  temperature  in  health,  which  is  an  enormous 
Dcrease.  From  the  time  of  the  appearance  of  the  eruption  the  fall 
lof  temperature  is  so  rapid  that  in  about  thirty-six  hours  it  has  gone 
|down  to  below  thirty -eight,  or,  in  other  words,  has  become  normal, 
bis  dimbtttion,  though  gradual,  is  not  continuous,  for  while  there 
£1  fall  of  one  degree  in  the  morning,  there  is  a  rise  of  half  a  degree 
the  evening.  It  appears,  however,  that  from  the  time  of  the 
lisease  becoming  external,  so  to  speak,  the  central  temperature  falls. 
If  is  a  complete  remission  in  the  general  symptoms.  The 
>  apply  the  term  de/erveicence  to  fhe  return  of  the  body  to 
natural  temperature* 

We  shall  afterwards  attend  to   tnc    iiiermomeirical   phenomena 

rliich  are  seen  when  every  pustule  has  become  a  centre  of  suppura- 

in*     I  now  return  to  the  description  of  the  eruption. 

Tie  Empiion, — The  eruption  first  shows  itself  on  the  face  and 

neck  ;  but,  according  to  Swieten  and  Borsieri,  it  appears  also  at  the 

aaiiie  time  upon  the  scalp,  a  fact  which  can  be  most  easily  verified 

in  persons  who  are  bald ;  it  then  comes  out  a  little  upon  the  upper 
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part  of  the  chest ;  soon  afterwards  it  take^  possession  of  the  arms 
and  bands,  and  later  of  the  trunk,  that  is^  of  the  lower  part  of  the 
chest  and  of  the  abdomen,  ia  which  latter  situation  the  pustules  are 
very  few  in  numher,  and  sometimes  altogether  wanting ;  last  of  all, 
the  eruption  invades  the  legs. 

The  successive  order  in  the  appearance  of  the  pustules  is  not  so 
regular  as  authors  describe  it  to  be.  If  the  eruption  appears  to 
commence  on  the  face,  it  is  because  it  is  best  seen  there.  When  1 
have  uncovered  patients,  I  have  seldom  found  pustules  on  the  face 
without  finding  them  in  quite  as  advanced  a  state  on  the  trunk  and 
limbs.  From  the  commencement,  also,  of  the  eruptive  period^  the 
patients  complain  of  pain  in  the  throat,  which  depends  upon  the 
existence  of  pustules  on  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  pharynx  and 
mouth. 

In  very  rare  cases,  some  of  which  have  been  described  by  authors 
and  some  of  which  I  have  seen,  the  only  symptoms  characteristic  of 
the  disease  were  a  few  pustules  on  the  pharynx  and  pendulous  veil  of 
the  palate. 

The  skin,  to  which  one  naturally  ought  first  to  look,  is,  at 
the  commencement,  studded  with  spots  resembling  exceedingly 
fine  pricks  made  with  a  needle,  and  still  more  with  papulae,  such 
as  are  met  with  in  persons  affected  by  lichen  or  prurigo;  these 
small  specks,  which  are  red,  slightly  pointed,  and  hardly  above  the 
surface  of  the  skin,  are  disseminated  over  the  face,  neck,  and  upper 
part  of  the  chest.  Next  day,  they  are  more  prominent,  and  from 
the  sixth  day  of  the  disease,  which  is  the  third  of  the  cruptiojii 
the  vesicular  papules  begin  to  contain  a  milk-like  fluid ;  next  day 
they  increase  very  perceptibly,  their  elevation  is  great,  and  the 
fluid  which  they  contain  becomes  a  little  more  opaque.  On  the 
eighth  day  they  have  become  much  larger  still,  and  their  opacity  is 
also  more  decided. 

After  the  eighth  day,  it  is  very  important  to  consider  small-pox  in 
relation  to  the  eruption  as  seen  on  the  difi^ercnt  parts  of  the  body, 
because  it  takes  very  different  forms,  according  to  the  parts  affected. 
On  examining  the  face,  neck,  trunk,  and  upper  part  of  the  limbs, 
we  perceive  a  sort  of  gradation,  which  enables  us,  however,  to 
recognise  the  eruption  as  essentially  the  same  in  these  various 
situations:  nevertheless,  on  comparing  the  papules  on  the  hands 
with  those  on  the  face,  the  differences  between  the  appearances  of 
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faee^  as  I  liave  already  said,  tlie  erupt ioHj  oti  the  tirst 
'it  h  vm6/e,  presents  tlie  appearance  of  small,  red,  slightly 
Rcuaiinatecl  papules,  which  next  day  become  more  elevated,  and 
)n  the  tUirJ  day  (which  is  the  sixth  of  the  disease)  are  filled 
litli  au  opaqae,  but  as  yet  non-purulent  fluid.  They  go  on 
increasing  iu  size;  they  generally  vary  in  size,  and  do  not  all 
one  another :  some  are  small  and  some  are  large,  but 
ain  a  magnitude  equal  to  that  seen  on  other  parts  of  the 
and,  whatever  he  their  size,  they  all  pass  through  the 
I  ires.  On  the  seventh  day  of  the  disease,  they  still  further 
t  in  volume ;  and  upon  the  circumference  of  tlie  base  of 
eich  papule  a  redness  begins  to  be  perceptible.  On  the  eighth  day, 
this  coloration  becomes  bright,  and  the  more  bright  and  rosy 
11  h,  so  much  the  more  may  the  disease  be  regarded  as  normal, 
eruption  now  consists  of  small  abscesses  —  of  pusfukss 
t  '  '  become  painfulj  and  swelHng  begins.  This  is  tho 
1  I  of  ttio  third  pcriod^ — the  period  of  maturation  and 

ippuration. 

Ihe  swelling  attuius  iis  maxmium  on  the  following  day,  that  is, 

Dn  the  ninth  day  of  the  disease ;  it  decreases  on  the  tenth,  and  by 

tlie  eleventh  day  has  disappeared.     The  tumefaction,  which  is  always 

cat  in  proportion  to  the  abundance  of  the  eruption,  is  apparently, 

Jlut  not  really  greater,  in  the  dii^tinct  than  in  the  confluent  form  i 

it  is  specially  conspicuous  in  certain  situations,  particularly  upon 

ithe  eyelids,  which  swell  out  in  a  remarkable  manner,  from  the  laxity 

Id(  their  cellular  tissne.     When  even  there  are  only  three  or  four 

Ipuiluies  upon  the  eyelids,  they  become  so  swollen,  that  Sydenham 

Icompared  them  to  puffed  out  bhidders — ir&icam  injlafam  non  mali 

Ttftri;  and  on  the  ninth  and  tenth  days  they  prevent  the  patient 

{from  opening  his  eyes.     It  sometimes  happens,  as  iu  a  case  which 

Ivc  saw  in  the  cHnical  wards,  that  pustules  occur  on  the  ocular 

Djttucljva. 

The  swelling  is  sometimes  quite  as  conspicuous  in  other  regions 

as  on  the  eyelids.     Van  Swieten,  for  example,  saw  a  single  pustule 

on  the  prepuce  of  a  child  produce  a  phimosis,  which  occasioned 

iflifRculty  in  passing  the  urine.     And  here,  gentlemen,  let  me  recall 

be  fact  to  your  recollection,  that  the  cellular  tissue  of  the  prepuce 

i  of  exactly  the  same  nature  as  that  of  the  eyelids.     In  confluent 

-pox,  to  wliich  wc  shall  afterwards  return,  the  swelling  of  the 

being  more  general,  the  tumefaction  of  the  eyelids  has  the 
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appearance  of  beiiig  less  than  it  really  is,  and  le^s  than  in  that  form 
of  the  disease  which  we  are  now  studying. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  period  of  maturation,  the  progress  of  the 
pustules  on  the  face  is  special.  Up  to  the  eighth  day,  they  are 
velvety  and  soft  to  the  touch — leves  ad  tacium,  to  use  Sydenhajn'i  J 
expression ;  but  after  that  day,  upon  passing  the  hand  over  the  nose 
and  cheeks,  they  are  felt  to  be  rough — asperiores,  ad  tactum  rvdicreA  ; 
and  this  roughness  depends  upon  a  slight  oozing  from  the  surface 
of  the  pustule  of  a  yellowish  matter  like  thick  honey.  This  exuda- 
tion only  takes  place  from  the  pustules  on  the  face,  where  they  dry 
up  immediately,  the  desiccation  being  complete  on  the  eleventh  day. 

The  pustules  on  the  trunk  and  extremities  have  a  more  regular 
form,  and  present  more  similarity  to  each  other;  while  those  on 
the  face  are  not  navel-shaped,  those  on  the  body  begin  to  flatten 
on  the  eighth  day,  and  sometimes  to  exhibit  in  their  centres  a 
small  greyish  depression  called  the  umbilication.  It  must  not, 
however,  be  supposed  that  the  formation  of  this  umbilication  is  a 
necessary  occurrence.  Upon  the  arm  of  patients  affected  with  true  ^ 
small-pox,  I  lately  circumscribed  a  certain  number  of  pustules,  audit 
was  found  that  in  only  two  or  three  of  them  did  umbilication  occur. 
Do  not  suppose,  then,  that  the  undergoing  this  change  of  form  is  « i 
special  character  of  the  small-pox  pustule ;  you  will  find  this  very 
same  umbilication  occurring  in  the  simple  pustules  of  ecthyma, 
particularly  in  the  ecthyma  produced  by  friction  with  tartar  emetic. 
And  let  me  here  remark,  as  a  circumstance  noteworthy  in  connection 
with  this  point,  though  not  otherwise  of  any  importance,  that  aorac 
physicians  of  the  last  century  regarded  it  as  an  inauspicious  sign 
when  pustules  were  observed,  which,  tiiough  somewhat  prominent, 
were  not  acuminated,  but,  on  the  contrary,  bore  a  small  eentml 
depression — in  apicefaveolam  impre^nam  gtnmt. 

About  the  eleventh  day,  the  pustules  arc  filled  with  a  purulent 
fluid :  from  that  time  may  be  noticed  upon  the  upper  part  of  the 
limbs,  and  particularly  on  the  knees  and  elbows,  a  drying  up  of 
some  of  the  smallest,  but  without  any  exudation  similar  to  that  seen 
to  proceed  from  face  pustules ;  between  the  fourteenth  and  seven- 
teenth days,  as  a  general  rule,  desiccation  is  completed. 

On  (he  handi,  the  appearances  presented  are  diflerent  from  those 
hitherto  described.  From  the  eighth  to  the  eleventh  day,  the  pus- 
tules resemble  those  on  the  body,  if  it  he  not  that  the  inflammation 
of  the  base  commences  later;  but  townrds  the  close  of  the  ninth 
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day,  the  hands  continue  to  be  a  little  painful ;  on  the  tenth  they 
swell^  and^  concurrently  with  the  tumefaction  of  the  hands,  oedema- 
tons  swelling  of  the  fore-arm  is  observed,  which  extends  to  the 
elbow,  and  is  very  painful.  This  condition  is  seldom  of  equal 
intensity  on  both  sides,  a  fact  which  I  am  unable  to  explain.  Per- 
haps it  may  depend  upon  the  crop  of  pustules  being  a  little  more 
decided  on  one  side  than  on  the  other,  or  upon  the  patient  resting 
more  on  one  side,  and  the  swelling  being  greatest  where  the  impedi- 
ment to  the  venous  circulation  is  greatest.  If  the  eruption  has  been, 
I  do  not  say  confluent,  but  somewhat  abundant,  the  patient  is 
unable  to  close  his  hands  from  the  tumefaction  of  the  skin.  The 
existence  of  this  oedemato-phlegmonous  swelling  is  shown  in  a  very 
simple  manner.  It  is  sufficient  to  press  more  or  less  gently  upon 
the  skin  between  the  pustules  to  leave  the  mark  of  the  finger;  tin's 
swelling  and  pain,  which  never  set  in  before  the  ele\'enth,  continoe 
till  the  fourteenth  day.  Similar  phenomena  occur  in  the  feet,  as  in 
the  hands,  when  the  eruption  is  copious  upon  them. 

While  the  pustules  have  generally  acquired  their  greatest  size 
upon  the  trunk  about  the  eleventh  day  of  the  disease,  they  continue 
to  increase  in  volume  till  about  the  fourteenth  day  upon  the  hands, 
feet,  fore-arms,  and  lower  part  of  the  legs ;  the  oedemato-phlegmonous 
swelling  by  which  they  are  surrounded  then  goes  down,  leavmg 
them  without  umbilication,  and  presenting  the  exact  appearance  of 
beautiful,  perfectly  round  drops  of  virgin  wax.  They  are,  in  (act, 
thickish  phlyctsense  filled  with  pus. 

Generally  speaking,  the  pustules  of  the  trunk  and  limbs  burst, 
instead  of  desiccating — disruptione  abiium  $ibi  par  ant ;  the  pus 
which  they  contain  escapes,  and  soils  the  sheets  and  body-linen  of 
the  patient.  The  rupture  takes  place  in  three  or  four  days ;  but  on 
the  hands,  feet,  fore-arms,  and  lower  part  of  the  legs,  tliey  remain 
unbroken  until  the  eighteenth,  nineteenth,  twentieth,  or  even 
twenty-second  day,  an  example  of  which  latter  occurrence  I  had  an 
opportunity  of  showing  you.  Sydenham,  then,  was  mistaken  when 
he  wrote  that  their  duration  is  not  more  than  one  or  two  days 
longer  than  that  of  the  pustules  on  the  body — diei  unius  aui  alteriun 
mora  illai  vineunL  I  have,  however,  gentlemen,  pointed  out  to 
you  at  the  bed  of  the  patient,  that  if  the  pustules  on  the  back  of 
the  hand  and  on  the  fore-arm  present  the  characteristics  with  which 
I  have  just  made  you  acquainted  as  occurring  on  the  dorsal  aspect  of 
the  fingers  and  toes,  they  comify  and  desiccate  without  suppuration, 
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exactly  like  the  pustules  of  modified  small-pox,  or  like  those  of  the 
knees  and  elbows  of  the  unmodified  disease. 

Before  leaving  this  subject  I  must  remark  that  it  is  in  the  most 
vascular  parts  of  the  skin  that  the  eruption  is  most  copious ;  and, 
as  was  pointed  out  long  ago  by  observers,  the  situations  in  which 
the  pustules  are  most  numerous  are  the  face,  the  extremities,  the 
circumference  of  small  wounds  (such,  for  example,  as  those  made  by 
the  cautery),  or  the  jicinity  of  blisters.  Let  me  recall  to  your 
recollection,  as  a  case  in  point,  the  patient  who  occupied  bed  No.  9 
of  St.  Agnes's  Ward,  a  lad  in  whom  the  eruption  was  very  abundant 
on  the  posterior  aspect  of  the  fore-arms;  he  was  a  cook,  and  in  that 
capacity  constantly  had  these  parts  exposed  to  the  heat  of  kitchen- 
stoves. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  period  of  maturation  or  suppuration, 
there  is  a  new  manifestation,  viz.,  the  fe\>er  of  maturation.  The 
serious  symptoms  present  at  the  beginning  of  the  disease  had  so 
entirely  disappeared  with  the  coming  out  of  the  eruption,  that  the 
patient  had  regained  his  cheerfulness  and  appetite ;  but  they  return 
on  the  eighth  day,  and  constitute  the  fever  of  maturation. 

Here,  again,  investigation  with  the  aid  of  the  thermometer  gives 
valuable  information.  We  have  seen  that  on  the  fourth  day  of  the 
disease,  at  the  date  of  the  appearance  of  the  eruption,  and  also 
whilst  it  continues,  there  is  a  fall  in  the  temperature  of  the  body 
and  a  truce  to  the  fever,  the  entire  morbid  effort  being  concentrated, 
so  to  speak,  in  the  skin,  but  the  temperature  does  not  remain  for 
more  than  a  day  or  two,  or  for  three  days  at  the  most,  at  the 
normal  standard  of  37^ ;  it  rises  a  little  during  the  period  of  sup- 
puration, but  does  not  become  so  high  as  it  was  during  the  initial 
fever.  In  severe  cases,  however,  the  fever  which  attends  suppura- 
tion is  more  intense,  and  the  temperature  may  even  rise  as  high  as 
it  was  before  the  eruption  appeared.  To  be  more  precise : — ^in  slight 
cases,  within  three  days,  the  temperature  rises  to  about  38^*5,  while 
in  the  more  severe  cases  it  may  rapidly  ascend  to  40°*  6,  and  even  to 
4i®'2.  This  great  elevation  of  temperature,  however,  is  most  fre- 
quently observed  in  the  confluent  form  of  the  disease,  of  which  I 
shall  immediately  have  to  speak  to  you.  In  the  mean  time,  to  sum 
up  what  has  now  been  stated,  I  may  say  that  the  central  temperature 
rises  anew  about  the  seventh  or  eighth  day  of  the  disease. 

The  fever  of  maturation  lasts  for  three  days ;  on  and  after  the 
eleventh  day  of  the  disease  the  patient  is  free  from  it,  provided  the 
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case  IS  of  tlie  distinct  form,  Tlie  temperature  becomes  again  thr 
exact  index  of  the  progress  of  the  ferer;  thus,  after  Laving  riseii  to 
at  least  38^7  iu  the  fever  of  maturation,  it  falls  progressively  in 
three  days  to  the  corraal  standard.  If  the  fever  continue  longer,  it 
depends  on  complicatioDs,  which^  as  I  have  already  said,  are  rare  in 
the  distinct  form  of  the  disease. 

OrcAitU,  and  ovaritii,  its  analogue  in  the  female,  next  claim  our 
attention  as  phenomena  which  sometimes  occur  concurrently  with 
the  appearance  of  the  eruption.  M.  BerauJ^  an  hospital  siirgeon, 
has  in  recent  years  treated  the  subject  in  a  very  complete  manner.* 
We  must  not  restrict  the  terms  orcfiitU  and  omritU  to  inflammation 
of  the  parenchyma  of  the  testicle  or  ovary,  but  extend  it  to  inflam- 
mation of  the  tunica  vaginalis,  and  the  folds  of  peritoneum  which 
surround  the  ovaries.  The  inflammation  of  the  serous  membrane  is 
the  result  of  the  small-pox  eruption  affecting  them  as  it  does  thr 
skin,  although  of  course  the  appearances  presented  in  the  two  situa* 
tions  have  very  different  characters,  just  as  herpes  on  a  mucous 
surface  is  very  diflerent  from  herpes  on  the  skin.  Small-pox  mani- 
fests itself  upon  other  serous  membranes  than  those  now  named. 
Long  ago,  Van  Swieten  and  Hoffmann  had  called  attention  to 
Tariolous  meningitis;  Fernel,  Werlhoff,  and  Violante  have  men- 
tioned variolous  affections  of  the  langs  and  intestines  twenty-seven 
years  ago ;  Pedzholdt  published  the  obsen^ations  be  made  on  variolous 
tneningitis  and  peritonitis,  in  the  epidemic  which  prevailed  at  Leipsic 
during  the  winter  of  1832  and  1833.  Variolous  orchitis  is  detected 
by  the  patient  complaining  of  pain  when  tlie  slightest  pressure  is 
made  on  the  scrotum^  or  when  he  moves;  forthwith,  swelling  of  the 
parts  is  perceived,  and  subsequently  fluctuation;  the  pain  is  less 
acute  when  the  inflammation  occupies  the  parenchyma  of  the  organ. 
The  symptoms  of  ovaritis  are  not  so  well  marked,  and  are  less 
known. 

The  facts  recorded  by  B^aud  have  been  regarded  as  exceptional. 
Till  he  wrote,  neither  my  attention  nor  the  attention  of  any  one  had 
1  lally  fixed  upon  this  subject ;  but  his  work  had  scarcely  been 

j  i  when,  within  a  week,  I  showed  you  two  cases  of  variolous 

orchitis  in  my  wards.  Since  that  time,  we  have  had  very  many 
"ar  cases,  not  because  they  nre  more  common  now  than  in 
-      iiham  s  time,  but  because  wc  now  look  out  for  the  affection, 
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and  have  learned  how  to  detect  its  presence*  In  the  same  category 
we  mast  include  diphtheritic  paralysis  and  rheumatismal  disease  of 
the  heart,  affections  which,  though  not  more  common,  have  recently 
been  better  observed. 

From  all  I  have  now  said,  gentlemen,  respecting  the  rise  and  fall' 
of  the  temperature  of  the  body  in  small-pox,  it  follows  that  the 
thermal  line  drawn  for  this  disease  is  a  material  and  striking  repre- 
sentation of  the  singular  coarse  of  the  fever.  Indeed,  there  is 
nothing  more  characteristic  than  the  curve  in  the  line  which  indi- 
cates the  rise  and  fall  of  temperature  in  small-pox*  There  is,  first  of 
all,  the  rapid  rise  at  the  beginning  of  the  attack,  then  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  high  temperature  for  two  or  three  days,  that  is, 
daring  tlie  initial  fever ;  secondly,  there  is  a  gradual  diminution  in 
heat  during  the  two  days  which  correspond  to  the  period  of  eruption ; 
thirdly^  a  fresh  rise  of  temperature  (more  moderate  than  is  seen  at 
tlie  beginning),  corresponding  to  the  fever  of  suppuration ;  while, 
fourthly  and  lastly,  the  diagram  indicates  a  return  to  the  normal 
temperature,  marking  the  period  of  desiccation  to  have  been 
reached. 

Period  of  Deiiccatum, — I^et  us  now  study  this  fourth  period,  and 
consider  how  cicatrisation  is  accomplished. 

Upon  the  face  and  body,  crusts  are  formed,  which  fall  off;  upon  the 
hands,  the  abraded  epidermis  leaves  in  its  place  a  small  red  surface, 
exactly  like  that  left  by  the  pustule  of  ecthyma.  Upon  the  fall  of 
the  crusts — which  takes  place  from  the  face-pustules  about  the  fif- 
teenth, eighteenth,  or  twentieth  day,  and  a  little  later  from  the 
body -pustules — there  remains  in  their  stead,  not  a  depression,  but  a 
projection  of  a  violet-red  hue,  deep  in  shade  as  in  the  skin  of  indi- 
viduals who  have  been  exposed  to  cold.  On  this  projection  a  small 
scale  of  epidermis  forms,  which  separates  in  a  few  days,  and  is  succeeded 
by  a  thinner  scale,  which  in  turn  gives  place  to  another  thinner  still, 
and  thus,  in  succession,  epidermic  scales  form  and  fall  during  a 
period  of  from  ten  to  thirty  days*  By  degrees  the  projection  dimi- 
nishes; after  from  four  to  six  weeks  there  is  seen  in  its  place  a 
slight  depression;  in  four,  five,  or  six  months,  the  redness  of  the 
skin  lias  disappeared,  leaving  only  the  small  whitish  puckered  cicatrix 
familiar  to  all  of  you.  It  must,  however,  be  recollected  that  when 
the  disease  baa  been  of  the  distinct  form^  and  when  the  pustules  on 
the  face  have  not  been  very  large,  the  red  marks  generally  disappear 
without  leaving  more  than  a  slight  and  transitory  nnevenness  of 
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surfttce;  but  there  are  other  cases  in  vvhich^  notwithstanding  the 
absolutely  ''distinct*'  chariicter  of  the  pustule?,  deep  cicatrices  are 
left. 

Such  is  the  normal  course  of  the  distinct  form  of  smalUpox ;  it  is 
not  a  fatal  disease. 

Distinct  small- pox,  however,  though  apparently  strictly  normal, 
may  sometiracsj  though  very  rarely,  terminate  in  a  manner  totally  nn- 
lookcd  for,  as  so  often  happens  in  scarlatina.  Recall  to  your  recol- 
lection a  young  woman  of  twenty-one  who  lay  in  bed  No.  7  of  St. 
Bernard's  Ward.  She  had  passed  through  a  remarkably  mild  attack 
of  distinct  small-pox*  The  sister  of  the  ward  had  left  her  at  eight 
o'clock  in  the  evening  in  a  perfectly  satisfactory  state.  Soon  after- 
wards slie  was  seized  with  cerebral  symptoms,  and  difficulty  in  breath- 
ing; in  an  hour  she  was  dead.  It  is  a  curious,  anomalous  fact,  that 
when  distinct  small-pox  does  prove  fatal,  death  occurs  earlier  than  in 
the  confluent.  Sydenham  observed,  and  so  have  I  in  many  cases,  that 
when  death  occurs  in  distinct  small-pox,  it  happens  about  the  eighth 
or  ninth  day,  but  not  till  the  eleventh  or  thirteenth  in  the  confluent. 

The  illustrious  physician  whom  I  have  just  named,  Sydenham, 
and  after  him  Van  Swieteu  and  Borsieri,  observed  anomalous  and 
malignant  epidemics  of  distinct  small-pox »  They  were  characterised 
in  the  prodromous  period  by  the  severity  of  the  pain  in  the  head  and 
back,  great  prostration  of  strength,  anxiety,  agitation,  stupor,  and 
tometimes  by  delirium.  The  want  of  appetite,  amounting  to  disgust 
for  every  kind  of  food,  was  very  marked.  Sometimes  there  was 
delirium  and  sleeplessness ;  at  other  times,  profound  coma,  twitch- 
ings  of  the  tendons^  a  tendency  to  syncope,  and  very  often,  irre- 
gular, quick,  and  laborious  breathing — the  latter,  an  indication  of 
great  danger.  The  fever  was  at  times  very  high,  and  at  otlier  times 
the  pulse  was  small,  feeble,  and  irregular ;  there  was  not  much  heat 
of  nkin;  the  perspiratiou  was  very  copious.  The  eruption  came 
out  well  on  the  third  or  fourth  day,  but  there  was  more  than  one 
crop :  on  the  tifth  or  sixth  day  fresh  pimples  appeared ;  all  the 
pustules  did  not  attain  the  same  size,  some  remaining  pale  and 
indolent,  while  in  cases  where  the  eruption  was  mild,  pressure  on  a 
level  with  the  |)ustules  occasioned  acute  pain.  The  fever  and  other 
disturbances  of  the  system  continued,  in  place  of  subsiding  on  the 
tppearance  of  the  eruption,  as  in  ordinar}*  cases.  Inordinate  per- 
spiration stopped  suddenly,  and  could  not  be  recalled  in  any  degree 
by  Trejitment,     Micturition  was  frequent,  but  scunty,  and  sometimes 
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there  was  suppression  of  urine,  a  symptom  which  Sydenham  regarded 
as  of  most  unfavorable  augury  at  that  stage  of  the  disease^  as  well 
as  in  the  decline  of  the  di:>tinct  form.  Occasionally,  copious  diarrrhoea 
set  in.  At  last,  the  patient  sunk,  as  I  have  already  said,  on  the 
eighth  or  ninth  day,  under  the  nervous  and  comatose  symptoms  of 
which  I  have  spoken. 

Prom  the  facts  now  stated,  it  appears  that  when  the  eruption 
does  not  come  well  out  by  the  fifth,  sixth,  or  seventh  day — when 
the  pustules  are  irregularly  developed;  when  the  perspiration  ceases, 
and  cannot  be  restored ;  and,  lastly,  when  delirium,  profound  coma, 
and  twitchings  of  the  tendons  continue  or  supervene,  the  worst  pos- 
sible prognosis  must  be  formed.  The  fatal  issue  is  impending  and 
very  near.  Delirium,  however,  must  not  be  confounded  with  acute 
mania,  of  which  we  had  a  case  in  a  woman,  who,  during  the  progress 
of  modified  small-pox,  presented  no  disturbance  of  the  nervous  system, 
except  attacks  of  mania  without  fever.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
fever  of  maturation,  on  the  sixth  or  seventh  day  of  the  disease,  it 
is  not  unusual,  even  in  distinct  small-pox,  to  meet  with  delirium, 
lasting  for  one  or  two  days;  it  is  most  frequently  observed  at  night ; 
sometimes  it  is  rather  violent.  At  one  time  I  used  to  be  madt 
alarmed  by  the  occurrence  of  delirium ;  but  at  present  it  is  a  symp- 
tom which  gives  me  no  anxiety.  It  subsides  without  the  interven- 
tion of  art,  and  modifies  neither  the  general  character  nor  the 
prognosis  in  distinct  small-pox.  Here  I  must,  however,  make 
certain  reservations.  I  do  not  fear  delirium  if  the  pulse  maintain 
its  volume  and  do  not  become  rapid,  if  sweating  continues ;  but  if 
the  skin  is  dry  and  cold — if  the  pulse  lose  its  proper  strength  and 
become  small,  sharp,  or  irregular,  the  delirium  has  a  very  different 
meaning,  and  is  a  certain  sign  of  approaching  death. 


Confluent  Small-pox. — Diarrhoea  {chieflif  in  children)  ai  the 
commencement  of  the  illness. — Salivation. — Swelling  of  the  Face. 
— Swelling  of  the  Hands  and  Nervous  complications. — Boils* — 
Abscesses. — Purulent  Infectioti. — Albuminuria. — Anasarca. — 
I^eatment. 

When  the  fever  of  invasion  is  exceedingly  intense— when  the 
initial  shivering  has  been  greatly  prolonged,  the  pain  in  the  loins 
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,  the  paralysis  of  the  lower  extremities  and  bladder  Nerj 
decided,  the  vomiting  continuous — ^when  sometimes,  even  in  adults, 
the  cerebral  disturbance  has  been  great — and,  finally,  wlicn  the  per- 
spiration has  not  been  abundant — when  such  circnm stances  arise — 
it  may  be  concluded  that  the  case  is  to  be  confluent.  But  there  ia 
another  sign,  independent  of  the  symptoms  now  enumerated,  by 
which  we  may  confidently  predict  the  same  result,  when  the  disease 
is  normal ;  and  that  is,  the  appearance  of  the  eruption  at  the  end  of 
the  second  day,  or  not  later  tlian  during  the  third  day*  In  normal 
distinct  small-pox,  as  I  have  already  said,  the  eruption  is  generally 
delayed  till  the  fourth^  or  even  till  the  fifth  day.  These  remarks, 
however,  are  only  applicable  to  the  normal  course  of  the  two  forma 
of  the  disease,  for  in  some  bad  cases,  malo  semper  omlne^  as  Syden- 
ham and  Borsieri  observe,  the  eruption  does  not  come  out  till  the 
fifth,  !*ixth,  or  seventh  day,  or  even  later* 

Diarrhcca  ia  very  often  observed  in  confluent  small-pox  from  the 
commencement  of  the  illness,  both  in  adults  and  children,  but  par* 
licularly  in  the  latter;  whereasj  in  distinct  sraall-pox,  as  I  have 
already  mentioned,  constipation  is  the  rule,  at  least  in  adults.  This 
diarrhcEa,  which  is  most  common  in  children,  continues  not  only  to 
the  fourth  and  fifth  day  of  the  disease — the  second  and  third  of  the 
eruption — but  even  to  the  ninth  and  tenth;  and  in  young  subjects 
it  takes  the  place  of  salivation,  whicli  in  adults  ia  a  leading  feature 
of  the  confluent  form*  While  ia  the  distinct  form,  on  the  appearance 
of  the  eruption,  tlie  fever  ceases,  or  at  least  diminishes  to  such  an 
extent  tliat  the  patient  is  free  from  discomfort  and  seems  restored  to 
hcaltiij  it  docs  not  at  all  abate  iu  the  confluent  form,  wlien  the  erup- 
tion comes  out ;  on  the  contrary,  it  goes  on,  and  even  increases,  up  to 
the  eighth  day,  and,  indeed,  sometimes  up  to  even  the  thirteenth 
day.  Here  you  no  longer  fintl  the  period  of  initial  fever  from  the 
first  to  the  fourth  day,  and  the  period  of  maturation  fever  from  the 
eighth  to  the  tenth  day.  The  fever  is  continuous  from  the  begin* 
iiiijg  of  the  illness  to  the  end  of  the  second  week,  or  often  to  a  later 
date.  ITicre  is  a  reduction  of  heat  for  not  more  than  twenty -four 
hours,  to  the  extent  of  one  degree.  During  the  supj)uration  of  the 
pustules,  the  temperature  may  rise  to,  or  even  exceed,  forty*one 
degrees* 

The  confluent  is  still  further  characterised  by  three  great  phe- 
nomena not  seen  in  the  distinct  form.  I  have  already  alluded  to 
udivAtioo.    I  now  add  great  tumefaction  of  the  face  and  swelling  of 
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the  hands  and  feet.  The  two  last'tneniioned  symptoms  do  not  exist 
ill  distinct  small-pox,  or  at  least  if  they  are  present  when  the  erup- 
tion is  rather  ahunilant  on  the  extremities,  it  is  in  an  insignificant 
degree  as  compared  with  wbat  is  met  with  in  the  couflaeut  form. 
Salivation  is  almost  never  seen  in  distinct  small-pox. 

Let  us  now  altend  to  the  characteristic  features  of  the  eruption  in 
confluent  small-pox. 

On  the  first  day  of  the  eruption — the  end  of  the  second  or  begin- 
ning of  the  third  day  of  the  disease — a  redness  appears  on  the  face, 
whichj  unless  it  be  closely  examined,  has  a  diffuse  aspect.  This 
redness  is  so  great  on  the  following  day,  that  it  is  often  impossible 
to  know  whether  the  eruption  be  that  of  small-pox  or  measles.  This 
is  a  point  on  which  Sydenham  lays  great  stress,  remarking,  in  refer- 
ence  to  external  appearances,  that  the  eruption  of  confluent  small- 
pox coming  out,  nunc  er^sipctafis  rtttff  nunc  ntordilloru/H,  it  is  very 
difiicult  for  those  who  have  not  had  great  experience  in  the  two 
diseases  to  avoid  confounding  them,  unless  attention  be  paid  to  the 
general  phenomena  of  the  case;  though  with  this  precaution  it  is 
impossible  to  mistake  the  one  for  the  other. 

It  13  not  till  the  third  day  of  the  disease  that  notable  projectioiis 
are  visible  on  the  countenance.  The  difi'use  patches  of  redness, 
which  at  an  earher  stage  might  have  been  mistaken  for  measles,  have 
now  bettomc  papules,  some  of  which  already  contain  a  little  milky 
fluid.  On  the  face  the  papules  have  hardly  any  space  between  them, 
so  that  when  the  hand  is  drawn  across  the  forehead  or  cheek  of  the 
patient,  the  ineqnalities  on  the  surface  of  the  skin  can  scarcely  be 
detected.  The  papules,  besides  being  smaller  than  in  distinct  smalU 
pox,  have  a  less  determinate  form,  running  more  or  less  into  each 
other.  However,  towards  the  fifth  day — the  seventh  day  of  the 
disease — their  projection  from  the  surface  is  more  appreciable,  and 
the  swelling  of  the  face,  although  far  from  having  attained  its  maxi* 
mum,  is  universal.  The  epidermis  is  elevated  by  a  slight  secretion 
of  a  milky  appearance,  and  on  the  following  day  patches  are  to  be 
seen  similar  to  those  produced  by  the  application  of  a  blister,  ThiJ 
kind  of  vesication  is  sometimes  so  general,  that  the  face  looks  as  if 
it  were  covered  with  a  mask  of  whitish-grey  paper,  of  an  opaline 
lustre,  \ik^ jjajjitr  Joseph  or  parchment :  ''  Perqamenjj:  speciem  vim 
horrendam  {cuiin/aeei)  ex/iidd/*  as  Morton  said  in  his  '  Pyretologia/ 
This  is  the  pathognomonic  symptom  of  confluent  small-pox  j  it  is 
never  met  with  in  the  distinct  form  of  the  disean*,  except  in  a  very 
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limited  degree,  when  the  pustules,  being  coherent,  form  a  few  isolated 
patche.^. 

The  swelling  of  the  face  increasea  up  to  about  the  end  of  the  ninth 
day,  when  it  has  attained  its  maximum ;  it  remains  stationary  on  the 
tenth,  and  ought  to  begin  to  decrease  on  the  eleventh  day.  The 
head  and  face,  particularly  at  the  angles  of  the  jaws  and  around  the 
ears,  are  much  swoUen^ — as  much  and  more  than  in  erysipelas ;  the 
cyehds,  though  less  swollen  than  in  distinct  smail-poXj  participate 
in  the  general  tumefaction  of  the  face,  and  for  fourj  tive,  or  six  days 
the  patients  remain  without  opening  their  eyes.  The  eruption  does 
not  spare  even  the  globe  of  the  eye ;  it  involves  the  conjunctiva  and 
cornea,  and  so  gives  rise  to  more  or  lei<s  severe  ophthalmia,  leading 
to  perforations  and  purulent  discharges,  which  may  ultimately 
invoke  complete  loss  of  vision, 

I  shall  now  resume  consideration  of  the  character  of  the  eruption, 
and  particularly  the  subject  of  the  universal  uplifting  of  the  epider- 
mis, caused  by  the  confluence  of  the  pustules,  This  sometimes 
proceeds  to  such  an  extent  that  the  surface  of  the  skin  presents 
tliti  appearance  of  one  large  plilyctaena.  About  the  eleventh  day 
(and  not  on  the  eighth,  as  in  distinct  smaU-pox)  the  phlyctsena 
becomes  yellow,  begins  to  be  wrinkled,  and  exhales  a  horrible 
Mencli,  which  is  never  present  in  the  distinct  form  of  the  disease. 

From  the  second,  sometimes  from  the  first  day  of  the  eruption, 
salivation  sets  in.  At  first,  the  secretion  consists  of  a  fluid  resem- 
bling clear  saliva,  sUghtly  viscous,  but  the  viscidity  of  which  in- 
cmuses  on  the  succeeding  days,  while  at  the  same  time  the  amount 
of  fluid  secreted  goes  on  increasing  till  the  sixth  or  seventh  day  of 
the  eruption  (eighth  or  ninth  of  the  disease),  when  it  is  so  enormous 
in  quantity,  that  a  patient  will  give  off  from  one  to  two  litres.^  The 
inooiiTenience  arising  from  this  discharge  is  very  great,  and  prevents 
the  patient  from  sleeping*  When  he  does  fall  asleep,  with  his  head 
fcsttng  on  the  pQlow,  a  constant  flow  of  saliva  inimdatea  the  bed, 
and,  awaking,  is  followed  by  great  discomfort;  finally,  he  is  tor- 
mented by  a  burnings  inextinguishable  thirst.  The  salivation  is 
coincident  with  the  appearance  of  pustules  on  the  inside  of  the 
mouth,  veil  of  the  palate,  and  pharynx.  I  say  salivation  is  coin- 
cident with,  not  that  it  is  dependent  on,  the  presence  of  pustules  on 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth.     The  salivary  excretion  may 
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be  connected  up  to  a  certain  point  with  extension  of  the  inflamml? 
tory  excitement  to  the  glands;  but  it  is  no  less  true  that  excessive 
salivation  in  confluent  small-pox  is  a  phenomenon  in  some  degree 
independent  of  this  excitement,  and  dependent,  perhaps,  upon  the 
essential  nature  of  the  disease.  Li  proof  of  the  accuracy  of  this 
statement,  it  is  important  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  saliration 
does  not  take  place  in  distinct  small-pox,  even  when  tliere  are  nume* 
rous  pustules  on  the  buccal  mucous  membrane.  W^e  had  an  example 
of  this  in  a  young  man,  who,  in  July,  1857,  lay  in  bed  No.  ti 
th,  St.  Agnes'  Ward,  He  bad  distinct  small-pox,  with  an  abun* 
dant  eruption  on  the  inside  of  the  mouth,  and  yet  there  was  no 
salivation. 

On  the  third  day  of  the  eruption,  evidence  is  afforded  of  the 
existence  of  the  pustules,  which  become  confluent,  and  cause  inflam- 
ination  of  the  entire  niurous  membrane  of  the  mouth  and  pharynx. 
The  swelling  is  greatest  on  the  sixth  day  of  the  eruption,  when  also, 
as  I  formerly  stated,  the  salivation  is  most  abundant ;  it  continues 
till  at  least  the  ninth  or  tenth  day,  the  salivation  likewise  going  on, 
and  lasting  one  or  two  days  after  the  swelling  has  somewhat  sub- 
sided. There  is,  therefore,  another  cause  for  the  salivation,  as  was 
well  illustrated  by  the  case  of  a  young  girl,  who  occupied  bed  No*  7 
of  St.  Bemard^s  Ward,  Every  day  she  iillcd  three  or  four  spittoons* 
She  stated  that  the  act  of  spitting  excited  violent  pain  in  the  throat, 
which  prevented  her  from  swallowing  the  saliva*  She  was  equally 
unable  to  swallow  beveragej,  which  she  rejected  after  rinsing  the 
mouth  with  them.  I  would  not,  however,  maintain,  gentlemen,  that 
in  this  case  salivation  resulted  solely  from  dysphagia,  for  in  scarla- 
tina, for  example,  in  which  there  generally  is  very  violent  sore 
throat,  salivation  is  not  observed.  Salivation,  thcreforci  is  a  complex 
phenomenon,  for  which,  although  a  certain  number  of  causes  may 
be  assigned,  it  is  not  easy  to  give  to  each  its  proper  share. 

The  patient  coughs ;  his  voice  assumes  a  certain  degree  of  hoana- 
uess.  These  symptoms  are  explained  by  the  affection  of  the  larynx, 
to  which  organ  the  inflammation  is  propagated  from  the  mouth  and 
back  of  the  throat,  and  which  is  also  often  invaded  by  the  eruption. 
The  laryngeal  affections  are  not  without  gravity,  for  it  sometimes 
happens  that,  in  consequence  of  them,  patients  are  suddenly  carried 
off  by  fits  of  suffocation.  You  may  have  seen  three  cases  of  this 
kind  in  this  hospital.  Three  small-pox  patients,  at  the  eighth  day 
of  the  disease,  t»  hich  had  run  a  perfectly  normal  course,  were  sud- 
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denly  seized  with  a  fit  of  suffocation  which  carried  them  off  in  a  few 
seconds,  before  there  was  time  for  any  one  to  come  to  their  assist- 
ancc.  In  one  of  them  there  was  found,  on  examination  after  death, 
indications  of  inflammation  of  the  larynx,  and  variolous  pustules 
below  the  glottis. 

The  salivation  has  generally  reached  its  maximum  about  the  ninth 
or  tenth  day  of  the  disease,  and  on  the  following  day ;  consequently, 
on  the  eleventh  day  of  the  disease,  or  occasionally  a  little  later,  it 
begins  to  decrease,  and  at  the  same  time  the  swelling  of  the  face 
diminishes. 

At  this  stage  appears  a  symptom,  not  less  momentous  than  the 
salivation  and  swelling  of  the  face ;  it  is  ^weUin^  of  the  hanik  and 
fttt*  This  is  an  essentitd  part  of  an  attack  of  confluent  small-pox  \ 
it  succeeds  the  salivation,  and  still  more  the  swelling  of  the  face. 
When  it  fiails  to  appear  the  patient  almost  invariably  dies.  Since 
I  began  practice  I  have  only  seen  three  patients  recover  from  con- 
fluent small-pox,  without  having  swelling  of  the  hands  and  feet, 
after  the  subsidence  of  the  sahvation  and  tumefaction  of  the  face. 
Of  the  three  individoals  to  whom  I  now  refer,  one  was  in  our  wards 
two  years  ago;  another  was  our  patient  during  the  current  year, 
and  some  of  you  may  have  seen  him,  and  may  recollect  that  he  was 
very  ill  indeed ;  for  more  than  four  mouths  he  suffered  from  large 
abscesses,  and  numerous  very  painful  boils  on  the  Umbs  and  other 
parts  of  the  body.  The  third  was  a  young  man  who  occupied  bed 
No.  12  of  St,  Agnes*  Ward,  in  August,  1861.  He  reached  the 
thirteenth  day  of  an  attack  of  confluent  small-pox  without  having 
had  any  tumefaction  of  the  extremities.  The  general  symptoms 
were  so  grave  that  we  were  despairing  of  his  recovery.  Under 
thc«e  circumstances  I  resolved  to  subject  him  several  times  a  day  to 
ablutions  with  cold  water,  giving  him,  at  the  same  time,  the  sul- 
pbimc  lemonade  recommended  by  Sydenham.  To  our  great  joy,  he 
was  somewhat  better  next  day,  and  in  four  days  convalescence  was 
e-  \y  although  there  was  no  swelling  of  the  hands  or  feet. 

I.  ^  .:  the  red  a^dema  of  the  hands  and  feet  seen  in  conflueul 
tmaU-pox  simply  a  consequence  of  a  natural  determination  to  these 
prnrt^,  in  itself  salutary,  and  proportionate  to  the  number  of  pus- 
tules which  are  proceeding  to  normal  inflammatory  evolution  ?  If 
ft  be  so,  we  can  understand  why  cold  affusions,  by  acting  energeti- 
cally upon  the  whole  system^  may  re-establish  the  functions  of  the 
Akin,  and  bring  the  disease  back  to  its  normal  course. 
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Th^  taim^factbn  of  ibie  eificemicses  ae&i  bl  ai:  t&e  end  of  the  ninth 
fUj  witb  TiAher  acute  pab,  wbicL  oa  cbe  dieventk  or  cwelftlifiecoaDes 
iff^f  tif/l^it.  The  fvellmj^  snd  pant  tbea,  ceoae.  Ie  b  a  srmptoin 
nimihr  U>  the  tirelliDg  of  the  face,  anrfj  like  &,  iepeads  oa  die  ma- 
in raii^jn  of  tbft  postulea.  Aj  m  diatmcc  »  in  con^aeni  smaH-pox^ 
the  fa/;^^pf»tale$  attain  thor  foil  derdopobsiit  soGoer  thau  tiko»  on 
the  borlj;  anr]  they  are  ffmaller  than  in  ibe  &amet  fiarm  of  the 
AmMf..  Thf;  pustules  matme  mcxe  qwckiw  on  the  Irank  than  on 
tbr,  f!%irnmiiien ;  concarreotlf  with  the  indammatiQa  whkh  mats 
MonnA  the  pUAtales  (commencing  about  the  tenth  daj,  and  attain- 
ing itn  maximam  on  the  eleventh  or  tvetfth],  it  is  not  sarprising 
that  the  extremities  should  sweD,  and  that  the  svdlii^  of  the  Cue 
fihould  cease*  But  the  great  question  to  be  drtfnninfd  with  refer- 
ence io  the  swelling  of  the  hands  and  feet  is : — ^What  is  the  Tahie  of 
this  sjmpt<;m?  Sydenham^  Morton,  Tan  Swietcn,  and  B<xsieri 
atf'S^hed  immense  importance  to  it,  and  in  rdation  to  prognosis  I 
wish  agflin  to  insist  on  its  great  yahie,  and  to  repeat  that  swelling  of 
the  hands  and  feet  is  a  necessary  phenomenon  in  oonflnent  amaU-pox, 
fhfti  (laiients  almost  invariably  succumb  when  it  is  absent^  unless 
thf ffj  \Hi  a  great  critical  discharge  by  the  kidneys  or  bowda.  When 
iherti  is  fthscTico  of  the  swelling  of  the  hands  and  feet  diarrhoea  ia  as 
henefloial  ns  it  is  to  be  dreaded  in  opposite  drcnmstances.  ISiis 
opinion  wns  held  even  by  Sydenham  and  Morton,  who,  as  a  general 
rnlf*,  ('(Mmidcired  purging  a  formidable  complication. 

Hwt'lling  of  ih()  extremities,  which  is  the  rule  in  confluent  small- 
pox«  is  an  rxc^piionul  occurrence  in  the  distinct  form  of  the  disease. 
And  is  only  met  with  in  it  when  the  pustules  are  numerous  on  the 
hands  nnd  fori.  In  a  young  woman,  whom  we  had  as  a  patient  in 
(Im  tIAirl  Dieu,  in  January,  1861,  with  normal  distinct  small-pox^ 
alt  hough  slir  horr*  three  true  vaccination  marks,  there  occurred  tume- 
fartion  of  iho  linnds  and  feet  at  the  end  of  the  ninth  day,  when,  how- 
rvrr,  thn  fnnn  and  nrck  were  still  very  swollen.  The  swelling  of  the 
hnnds  and  ((Hit  continued  to  the  thirteenth  day. 

M  thn  ])c«ginning  uf  confluent  small-pox,  as  I  have  already  said, 
nervous  symptoms  appear  pretty  frequently,  such  as  tremors  and 
sonirtinies  slight  d<*lirium.  When  this  delirium  is  met  with,  it  gene- 
rally oc(!Urs  as  a  transient  phenomenon  just  as  the  eruption  is  coming 
out,  and  returns  about  the  third  day  of  the  eruption  (fifth  of  the 
disease),  and  continues  to  the  end  of  the  attack,  or  at  least  to  the 
thirteenth  or  fourteenth  day  of  the  disease.    When  it  is  violeni— 
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when  it  assumes  the  form  of  typhic  delirium — when  it  is  accom* 
padied  by  coma  vf^lf,  picking  the  bed-clothes,  and  twitching  of  the 
tendons,  its  prognostic  significance  is  exceedingly  grave. 

The  name  may  be  said  of  diarrhoea^  It  generally  shows  itself  in 
the  early  days  of  the  diseascj  and  ceases  about  tlie  fifth  day  from  the 

I  date  of  the  invasion,  that  is  to  say,  about  the  second  or  third  of  the 
eroption  j  but  when  it  continties,  and  is  violent  about  the  eighth, 
ninth,  and  tenth  days,  the  prognosis  is  unfavorable,  except  in  the 

[  exceptional  conditions  formerly  mentioned ;  in  ordinary  cases  patients 
who  have  violent  diarrhcea  at  or  after  the  eighth  day  almost  always 
die.  This,  however,  was  not  the  opinion  of  Hoffmann,  who,  so  far 
from  dreading  diarrhcca,  even  when  violent,  in  confluent  small-pox, 
looked  upon  it  as  beneficial;  but  the  opposite  opinion,  which  I  hold, 
is  that  of  Sydenham,  Morton,  and  Borsieri. 

When  the  eruption  has  reached  its  thirteenth  or  fourteenth  day, 
just  when  the  swelling,  wliich  has  for  two  or  three  days  left  the  face, 
appears  in  the  extremities,  the  patient  exhales,  as  I  have  already 
said,  an  insupportable  fetor.  If  you  raise  the  bedclothes  you  arc 
shocked  with  the  disgusting  smell  which  comes  from  the  putrefac- 
tion of  the  pus  exuded  by  the  pustules*  This  putrefaction  has, 
perhaps,  something  to  do  with  the  serious  complications  which  occa- 
rionaUy  supervene  at  this  period*  There  may  be  absorption  of  the 
putrescent  fluids  and  miasms,  poisoning  the  blood,  and  producing  in 
that  way  the  grave  symptoms  which  arise.  I  dare  not,  however, 
aaaert  positively  that  facts  are  in  exact  harmony  with  this  theory, 
which  has  Borsieri  as  a  supporter*     With  a  view  of  preventing  the 

.  dreaded  purulent  infection,  some  practitioners,  as  you  are  aware,  arc 
in  the  habit  of  opening  the  pustules  as  soon  ns  possible,  and  bathing 
the  skin  very  frequently  with  chlorinated  lotions*  This  practice,  at 
least  to  the  extent  of  opening  the  pustules,  was  followed  by  the 
Arabian  physicians  Avicenna  and  Bhazes ,  Ambrose  Pare  also 
adopted  it.  It  may  be  very  beneficial ;  but  its  performance  must,  in 
my  opinion,  be  often  exceedingly  difiicnlt.  The  baths  have  likewise 
great  utility,  as  have  all  measures  which  conduce  to  cleanliness^ — a 
maxim  strongly  put  by  Yan  Swieten,  when  he  recommended  that 

I  the  patients  shoidd  have  their  linen  changed  frequently.  It  must 
be  clearly  understood,  however,  that  such  proceedings  demand  great 
precautions,  and  that  in  our  hospital  practice  it  is  sometimes  very 

'  difficult  to  carry  out  the  very  useful  precepts  now  noticed. 

I  the  disenso  flflvATirrs,  ii^  the  patient  enters  the  third  week,  the 
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delirium,  which  had  continued  up  to  the  thirteenth  or  fourteenth 
day,  ceases ;  the  fever,  however,  continues,  and  generally  goes  on  till 
the  twentieth,  twenty-first,  or  twenty-second  day,  which  is  accounted 
for  by  the  persistence  of  the  violent  inflammation  of  the  skin,  still 
almost  entirely  covered  with  pustules  more  or  less  deeply  ulcemted. 
Then,  however,  the  crusts  formed  upon  the  ulcerated  surfaces  present 
the  appearance  of  ecthyma  crusts;  they  become  detached,  leavinj 
the  dermis  more  or  less  scooped  out.  New  crusts,  thinner  thaiij 
their  predecessors,  then  fonn ;  they  also  fall  oflf,  and  are  succee* 
by  others  thinner  stiU ;  and  so  on  during  twoj  three,  or  four  weekspl 
crusts  succeed  each  other  on  the  small  ulcerations  which  ultimate! 
cicatrize,  leaving  the  scars  more  or  less  rugged,  which  seam  the 
faces  of  persons  who  have  gone  through  confluent  small-pox. 

After  the  fourth  week  of  the  disease  it  often  happens  that  the  fall 
of  the  crusts  is  followed  by  a  true  furuncular  diathesis.     Patients 
may  have,  on  the  surface  of  the  body,  as  many  as  twenty,  thirty,  ot 
even  a  hundred  boila,  causing  excruciating  pain,  and  succeedin, 
each  other  so  as  to  maintain  the  crop  for  from  two  to  six  months. 

The  tendency  to  suppuration,  consecutive  to  confluent  smalUpoXi 
not  only  shows  itself  in  an  outbreak  of  boils,  but  also  by  the  forma- 
tion  of  abscesses  more  or  less  deep  seated.  Too  often  these  abi 
prove  very  dangerous  complications,  We  see  our  convalei 
patients  suddenly  seized  with  rigors  and  the  most  intense  fever 
they  complain  of  pain  in  the  deep-seated  muscles ;  and  the  fluctua* 
tion  detected  on  examining  the  parts  give^  clear  evidence  of  the 
existence  of  a  more  or  less  considerable  collection  of  pus  to  which 
it  will  be  necessary  to  afford  an  exit.  The  abscesses,  like  tlie  boils, 
go  on  in  succession  for  from  two  to  six  months,  unless  the  patient 
unfortunately  succumbs  previously,  as  is  generally  the  case,  ex- 
hausted by  the  protracted  suppuration.  Almost  always  these 
abscesses  occur  in  the  limbs.  Sometimes  they  are  situated  around 
the  anus,  and  give  rise  to  detachment  of  the  rectum  from  the  sur- 
rounding cellular  tissue,  necessitating,  at  a  later  date,  the  operati 
for  fistula,  lu  some  still  rarer  cases  the  abscess  may  be  mo' 
deeply  seated,  and  cause  dreadful  compliaitiona. 

On  the  7th  February,  1861,  we  performed  the  autopsy  of  a  lad 
who  died  after  an  attack  of  confluent  small-pux,  whom  you  saw  when 
he  occupied  bed  No.  ai  of  St.  Agnes'  Ward,  During  convalescence 
l\e  had  numerous  boils  and  subcutaneous  abscesses,  some  of  whicli 
opened  spontaneously,  and  others  of  which  were  opened  by  uj,     IJe 
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Trs^  complained  of  acute  pain  in  swallowing,  which  I  attri- 
bui  le  persistence  of  an  inflammatory  condition  of  the  pharynx 

and  curtain  of  the  palate^  which  existed  when  the  small-pox  was 
running  ita  course.  About  the  end  of  January,  when  au  epidemic 
of  influenza  waa  prevailing^  he  was  seized  with  acute  bronchi tisj  and 
we  soon  afterwards  detected  slight  pleurisy  at  the  back  of  the  left 
side  of  the  chest.  The  inflammation  of  the  chest  seemed  to  have 
moderated,  when,  on  the  5th  of  February^  I  found  him  unable  to 
bfealhe  in  the  horizontal  position^  with  difdcult,  wheezing  inspiration, 
and  very  laborious  eicpiration ;  the  symptoms  of  oedema  of  the  glottis 
were  umnistakeably  evident;  I  was  under  the  impression  that  there 
was  necrosis  of  a  portion  of  the  larynx^  and  erysipelato-phlegmonous 
inflammation  of  the  arytcno-epiglottidean  folds,  I  ordered  a  solution 
of  tannin  to  be  applied  to  the  back  of  the  pharynx  by  means  of  the 
apparatus  of  MathieUj  and  at  the  same  time  directed  that  everything 
should  be  in  readiness  for  tracheotomy.  At  four  in  the  afternoon  the 
symptoms  had  become  so  formidable  that  the  sister  of  the  ward 
fftunmoned  the  chaplain  before  she  sent  for  the  interne  on  duty; 
when  the  latter  arrived^  the  patient  was  dead*  Ton  will  recollect 
that,  on  examination  after  death,  we  found  oedematous  inflammation 
of  the  aryteno-epiglottidean  folds,  and  an  abscess,  as  brge  as  a 
pigeon's  egg,  between  the  oesophagus  and  back  of  the  larynx;  this 
abscess,  Umited  in  front  by  the  denuded  cricoid  cartilage,  spread 
under  the  cellular  tissue  within  the  larynx,  and  bulged  oat  con- 
siderably into  the  larynx  above  the  vocal  cords. 

It  is  not  usual  for  oedema  of  the  glottis  to  occur  in  this  manner 
in  ewes  of  sraall-pox.  It  appears,  as  I  have  already  said,  between 
the  liinth  and  twelfth  day  of  the  disease,  when  the  eruption  is  very 
ocmflnent  on  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  throat  and  larynx  j  the 
iuiDeiaction  of  the  aryteno-epiglottidean  ligaments  comes  on  as  does 
that  of  the  eyelids  and  hands ;  and  you  have  seen  a  young  man  die 
ill  oar  wards,  in  a  few  hours,  sufi'ocated  by  this  form  of  variolous 
of  the  glottis.  But,  gentlemen,  yon  can  remember  a  young 
in  St,  Bernard's  ^Vard,  in  i860,  who,  about  the  twelfth 
iaj  of  an  attack  of  snialUpox,  was  seized  with  dyspnoea,  hoarseness, 
till'  '  ug  inspiration,  and  who,  nevertheless,  was  completely  and 
qUi  ^  ed  by  injecting  a  saturated  solution  of  tannin  into  the 
back  part  of  the  throat. 

lately  had  an  opporlunity  of  obsening  a  case  of  distinct 
fill  i  ii  a  child  of  twenty  mouths,  which  is  full  of  clinical  instruc- 
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tion.  This  patient,  on  the  third  day  of  the  eruptionj  was  seized  with 
djspncea,  which  seemed  to  be  chiefly  dependent  on  (Edematous  laryu- 
gitis.  Tracheotomy  was  performed :  at  the  moment  of  opening  the 
windpipe,  two  false  membranes  were  thrown  out  through  the  wound* 
The  child  died  a  few  hours  after  the  operation*  An  autopsy  showed 
that  the  small-pox  had  been  complicated  by  a  pseudo-membranous 
inflammation  extending  to  the  larger  bronchial  tubes ;  on  the  right 
side  there  were  isolated  masses  of  purulent  pneumonia^  and  on  the 
same  side  a  small  quantity  of  purulent  effusion.  This  is  an  exceed- 
ingly rare  complicatioUj  but  still  it  is  well  to  notice  it  to  you. 

I  take  this  opportunity  of  remarking  that  all  inflammatory  action 
has  a  great  tendency  to  become  purulent  in  cases  of  small-pox,  and 
that  we  see  this  in  the  inflammatory  afl'ections  of  the  cellular  tissue 
and  parenchyma  of  organs.  Bat,  in  addition  to  tliis  tendency,  the 
reault  of  a  special  diathesis  which  belongs  to  small-pox^  another  com- 
plication may  arise,  viz.,  metastatic  abscesses  presenting  analogous 
general  symptoms  to  similar  collections  of  pus  occurrring  after  ampu- 
tations and  in  puerperal  women.  This  manifestation  of  metastatic 
abscesses  begms  particularly  between  the  ninth  and  fourteenth  day 
of  the  disease,  that  is  to  say,  when  the  skm  is  covered  with  a  sheet 
of  pus.  Possibly  there  exists  at  this  time  capillary  phlebitis,  as  the 
starting-point  of  the  purulent  infection,  a  view  maintained  by  Ribes, 
and  which  Lcgallois  has  endeavoured  to  establish  in  his  essay  on 
purulent  infection.  The  existence  of  capillary  phlebitis  in  small- 
pox has  not  been  demonstrated,  but  the  hypothesis  of  its  presence 
becomes  very  truth -like  when  we  recollect  that  we  sometimes  meet 
with  erysipelas  of  the  arms  and  legs  in  confluent  small-pox ;  in  these 
cases  the  lymphatic  vessels  or  veins  may  participate  in  the  purulent 
inflammation  of  the  skin,  and  become  the  cause  of  infection. 

It  is  only  in  exceptional  cases  that  distinct  small-pox  is  fatal ;  but 
we  have  said  enough  to  show  that  it  is  far  otherwise  with  the  confluent 
form  of  the  disease.  The  history  of  epidemics  proves  this :  in  some 
epidemics,  the  Imlf;  in  otliers,  four  fifths;  and  in  others,  less  fatal, 
we  find  that  one  third  die  of  those  attacked.  It  is  therefore  the 
most  deadly  of  all  pestilences ;  the  mortality  is  much  in  excess  of 
that  froiri  yellow  fever  or  cholera.  The  terrible  feature  of  small-pox 
is,  that  it  not  only  kills  in  the  acute  stage,  but  even  after  it  seems 
to  have  left  the  patient,  and  when  all  danger  appears  to  be  past. 
It  proves  fatal  by  the  deep-seated  suppuratiotis  of  which  wc  have 
spoken — suppurations  which  invade  the  cellular  tissue  of  the  limbs, 
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and  likewise  become  developed  in  the  serous  cavities,  more  frequently 
in  the  pleurse  than  in  the  peritoneum;  it  proves  fatal  by  peri* 
pneumoniai  which  rapidly  proceeds  to  ^suppuratioDj  and  that  so  late 
as  the  second  or  third  mouth  from  the  beginning  of  the  eruptive 
fe\*er.  We  are  then  right  in  saving,  and  repeating,  that  sraall-pox  is 
the  most  formidable  of  epidemic  diseases ;  for  while  other  diseases 
strike  down  their  victims,  they  rarely  do  so  during  convalescence. 

In  small-pox,  when  death  occurs  during  the  course  of  the  disease 
itself,  it  occurs  at  a  period  which  it  is  necessair  to  indicate,  inas- 
much as  it  is  of  the  highest  importance  to  know  when  to  expect  the 
fatal  Lssue^  so  that  we  may  be  able  to  foresee  and  predict  it.  In 
DODflnent  small-pox  the  patient  very  seldom  dies  before  the  eleventh 
day,  and,  in  general,  the  most  fatal  epochs  are  the  twelfth,  thirteenth, 
and  fourteenth  days.  However  alarming  the  symptoms  may  be* 
even  when  death  seems  imminent  on  the  seventh  or  eighth,  we  may 
hope  that  life  will  be  prolonged  at  least  to  the  eleventh  or  twelfth 
day.  Sometimes,  nevertheless,  the  disease  terminates  fatally  within 
the  first  five  or  six  daysi,  but  this  is  only  when  it  has  assumed  an 
anomalous  form,  and  is  of  an  exceptionally  malignant  type.  Quite 
iuddenly,  and  without  apparent  cause,  the  strength  fails,  unusual 
symptoms,  not  in  accordance  with  the  ordinary  course  of  the  disease, 
show  themselves;  there  is  a  formidable  increase  in  the  nervous 
symptoms — in  the  delirium,  coma,  prostration,  anxiety — and  also  in 
tlie  dyspnoea,  although  there  is  no  appreciable  thoracic  lesion.  A 
rapidly  fatal  issue  is  particularly  apt  to  take  place  in  those  frightful 
caaea  of  hemorrhagic  small-pox,  of  which  we  had  some  in  the  hospital, 
and  of  which  I  shall  immediately  speak, 

Anusarca,  which  supen'cnes  in  the  last  period  of  scarlatina,  and 
occadonally,  though  rarely,  at  the  end  of  an  attack  of  measles,  also 
occurs  in  confluent  small-pox ;  it  is  rarer  than  in  scarlatina,  and  more 
frequent  than  in  measles. 

AHuminnria  is  almost  as  common  in  confluent  small-pox  as  in 
scarlet  fever.  There  is  this  difference,  however,  that  in  scarlatina 
the  albuminuria  appears  during  the  decline,  and  in  confluent  small- 
pox daring  the  acute  period  of  the  disease.  ,  Extensive  observations 
made  by  Dr,  Abeille  ^  have  shown  that,  in  confluent  sraall-pox,  as  in 
icarlatina,  albuminuria  is  met  with  in  about  one  third  of  the  cases. 
Developed  at  the  beginning  of  the  attack,  the  renal  affection  may 
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lue  to  the  end  of  it,  so  as  then  to  present  a  kind  of  analogy  with 

itinous  albuminuria.     Although   albuminuria   does  not  show 

self  nearly  so  often  during  convalescence  from  small-por  as  in  the 

ecline  of  scaTladna^  the  occurrence  is  sufficiently  frequent  to  be 

tmembered  as  a  possible  complication.     The  same  remark  applies 

to  kemainrm,  an  affection  which  often  precedes  and  announces  the 

stence  of  scarlAtinoas  albumiuuria.     It  is  rarer  m  confluent  small* 

Dx  than  in  scarlatina;  and  when  it  does  occur,  it  is  at  the  com- 

aencement  of  the  disease,  and  not  during  the  period  of  its  decline. 

ttidependently  of  the  cases  in  which  the  hematuria  is  connected 

rith  Bright's  disease  of  more  or  less  transient  character  [affedUm 

Iri^hiique  plm  &h  mains  panaghe  de  reinal,  there  are  others  in 

rbich  passing  blood  by  the  urethra  constitutes  an  epiphenomenon 

&f  the  most  serious  import.     Such  is  it  when  coincident  with  nasal^ 

buccal,  broncliialj  and  subcutaneous  heemorrhages,  as  in  the  terrible 

torms  of  the  malady  described  by  the  ancients  as  mrwla  nijn^,  or 

black  small-pox. 

Many  of  jou,  gentlemen,  ought  still  to  recollect  two  casea  of  this 
dnd  which  we  saw,  in  i860,  in  the  wards  of  our  colleagues,  Drs, 
iegroux  and  Pelletan.  The  two  patients  to  whom  I  refer  had 
bleeding  from  tlie  nose,  mouth,  eyes,  anus,  urethra — in  point  of 
ct,  from  all  the  emunctories — accompanied  by  a  general  subcu- 
aeous  eruption  of  fi-ightful  intensity,  of  a  violet*rcd  colour,  like 
r  the  lees  of  wine,  so  that  the  individuals  looked  as  if  they  had  been 
^—soaked  in  vats  full  of  the  residuum  of  pressed  grapes.  You  recollect 
^Bbat  some  of  the  pastules  were  stained  reddish-black  by  the  blood 
^Hirith  which  they  were  filled,  and  you  were,  no  doubt,  particularly 
^Ktruck  by  the  small  number  of  the  pustules,  although  the  date  of 
^■Kheir  appearance,  within  forty-eight  hours  of  the  pyrexial  invasion, 
^^left  no  room  to  doubt  that  the  disease  was  confluent  small-pox, 
'  Some  years  earlier,  in  1854,  we  had  analogous  examples  in  our 

wards.  But  in  them — to  which  I  shall  return  when  I  speak  of 
Kieasly  and  scarlatinous  eruptions  in  modified  smalUpox — in  them 
Jie  haemorrhagic  complications  were  essentially  milder,  and  had  not 
be  disastrous  consequences  seen  in  the  other  two  cases,  the  small* 
jx  having  been  modified  by  antecedent  vaccination.  The  two 
unfortunate  patients  of  1 860  wore  seized  with  delirium,  restlessness, 
md  high  fever,  and  sunk  rapidly  from  the  beginning  of  the  attack. 

In  young  children  amalUpox  presents  important  peculiarities  in  ita 
Duset,  uourao,  and  iaaue* 
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hi  them  the  period  of  incubation  is  the  same  aa  in  the  adult,  viz., 
from  nine  to  eleven  days.  The  initiatory  syraptoms  often  pass  un* 
observed,  because  the  little  patient  cannot  tell  what  he  feels }  stilly  the 
experienced  clinical  observer  will  always  be  on  the  outlook  for  the 
eruption  of  smalUpox,  when  he  meets  with  quick  pulse,  vomiting, 
diarrhoea,  restlessness,  convulsions  or  coma,  in  an  unvaccinated 
child,  whose  previous  morbid  condition  was  inadequate  to  explain 
the  appearance  of  these  symptoms.  Two  or  three  days  after  these 
epiphenomena  a  variolous  eruption,  distinct  or  confluent,  is  observed. 
It  appears  on  the  surface  of  the  skin,  in  successive  outbreaks ;  in 
some  places  it  may  be  distinct,  while  it  is  confluent  in  parts  where 
there  is  a  previously  existing  caase  of  irritation,  as  on  the  hips  and 
other  parts  irritated  bv  the  contact  of  the  urine  and  the  swaddling 
bands.     The  development  of  the  pustules  in  children  differs  in  no 

Bpect  from  their  development  in  adults;  but  the  younger  the 
f  is,  the  more  reason  is  there  to  fear  that  the  course  of  the 
vnU  be  anomalous.  Thus,  it  is  not  uncommon  in  infants  of 
oQe,''fwo,  or  three  months  to  see  the  eruption  fade  on  the  first  day 
of  the  appearance  of  the  papules;  under  such  circumstances,  the 
surface  of  the  body  is  very  pale^  and  the  papules  have  an  opalesceut 
aspect.  At  other  times,  and  particularly  about  the  second,  third, 
or  fourth  day  of  the  eruption,  it  has  a  beeraorrhagic  appearance,  the 
herald  of  a  speedy  and  fatal  issue;  the  patients  remain  drowsy,  with 
amallj  thready,  irregular  pulse,  and  they  die  without  a  struggle.  It 
sometimes  happens  that,  immediately  after  the  first  outbreak  of  the 
eruption,  they  take  the  breast  eagerly;  their  skin  continues  hot, 
their  pulse  somewhat  frequent,  but  regular,  and  they  support  well 
the  fever  of  maturation.  Infants  above  a  jear  old  may  recover,  but 
under  that  age  almost  invariably  die.  On  the  fourteenth  or  fifteenth 
day,  jttst  when  we  are  believing  that  the  case  is  progressing  favor- 
ably, death  takes  place,  either  without  a  struggle,  or  after  one  or 
two  fits  of  convulsions, 

Theae  remarks  show  how  very  reserved  we  ought  to  be  in  our 
pfognoi*is  of  small-pox  in  childhood,  even  when  to  all  appearance 
the  case  seems  to  be  going  on  well*  Small-pox,  confluent  or  dis- 
tinct, ia  almost  always  fatal  in  children  under  two  years  of  age; 
they  may  be  carried  off  without  having  liad  any  of  the  complications 
looked  upon  as  so  inauspicious  in  adults*  When  death  occurs 
during  the  first  few  days,  it  seems  to  be  caused  by  variolous 
touemia;   when  it  occurs  later,  say  about  the  third  week,  it  is 
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apparentlj  the  result  of  the  long  struggle  having  exhausted  the  vital 
power  of  the  patient.  Need  I  recall  to  your  recollection  Uint,  in 
distinct  smalUpox  in  children,  diarrhoea  is  not  a  serious  complication^ 
that,  on  the  contrary,  it  seems,  like  perspiration  in  the  adolt^  to  be 
a  favorable  symptom ;  that  in  them,  in  the  confluent  form  of  the 
disease,  it  takes  the  plaoe  of  salivation^  and  ceases  spontaneously  on 
the  appearance  of  tumefaction  in  the  hands  and  feet?  YoungJ 
children,  when  they  do  not  succumb,  often  have^  like  adults,  nnme^l 
rous  abscesses  on  the  surface  of  the  body. 

As  it  is,  for  obvious  reasons,  in  the  wards  of  an  hospital,  that 
then^  is  the  most  danger  of  contracting  small-pox,  the  physician  in 
charge  ought  at  once,  on  the  admiaaion  of  children^  to  inquire 
whether  they  have  been  vaccinated;  and  if  they  have  not,  his  first 
care  ought  to  be  to  have  the  operation  performed,  unless  there  arol 
circumstances  which  constitute  a  positive  contra-indication. 

TAe  treatment  of  true  small-pox,  distinct  and  confluent,  has  now 
to  be  considered.  Necessarily,  1  shall  be  brief  on  this  subject,  for 
there  is  rarely  room  for  energetic  medical  interference  in  the  eruptive 
fevers.  These  diseases  run  a  natural  course,  which  is  inevitable 
and  definite ;  this  remark  is  strictly  true  in  respect  of  measles  and 
scarlatina^  but  its  correctness  is  even  more  strikingly  manifest  in' 
small-pox,  the  difl'erent  periods  of  which  are  distinctly  determined, 
mathematically  limited,  so  to  speak,  according  to  the  form  of  the 
disease  being  distinct  or  confluent. 

Distinct  small-pox  is  generally  a  mild  malady^  and  may  generally 
be  left  to  itself.     We  may  rest  satisfied  with  prescribing  cooHng| 
beverages,  and  slightly  acidulated  diet-drinks,  such  as  lemonade, 
orangeade,  and  currant-water. 

Confluent  small-pox,  unfortunately,  does  not  call  for  any  ver 
different  treatment.     In  recent  times,  the  advantages  resulting  froml 
the  employment  of  certain  medicines  have  been  vaunted,  but  the 
facts  upon  which  such  opinions  rest  are  far  from  being  conc!usive»j 
My  practice  is,  excepting  when  there  are  compUcations  involving 
special   indications,  to  confine  myself  to  prescribing  diet-drir 
acidulated  with  sulpburic  acid,  as  recommended  by  Sydenham  and ' 
Van  Swieten  under  the  name  of  antiseptics. 

Wben  there  is  much  cerebral  disturbance,  baths  and  the  cold 
affusion  do  real  service,  though  less  than  in  scarlatina.  Baths  and 
lotions,  not  exactly  cold,  but  of  a  moderate  temperature,  demand  a 
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very  important  place  in  the  hygienical  treatment  of  small-pox.  Wc 
haTc  already  seen  that  some  practitioners  bathe  their  patients  fre- 
quently urith  a  view  of  preventing  the  purulent  infection  likely  to 
result  from  the  formation  and  stagnation  of  variolons  pus  onthesnr- 
fiioe  of  the  body.  It  is  an  equally  useful  measure  to  change  the  linen 
frequently;  and  \rithout  going  the  length  of  Van  Swdeten,  who 
inculcates  exposiog  it  to  the  vapour  of  aromatic  substances,  to  get 
rid  of  the  lye  and  the  soapy  smell,  one  cannot  be  too  careful  as  to 
tlie  way  of  carrying  out  in  practice  the  frequent  change  of  linen. 
The  risk  of  expo5ing  small-pox  patients  to  cold  air  has  been  exag- 
gerated* Sydenham  combated  the  erroneous  opinion  that  persons 
suffering  from  eruptive  fevers  ought  to  be  kept  in  rooms  at  a  liigh 
temperature;  there  is  nothing  so  dangerous  as  this  vulgar  prejudice, 
which  caused  patients  to  be  smothered  under  a  load  of  beddingj 
and  to  be  placed  in  chambers  hanng  every  chink  stopped  up^  and 
the  airing  of  which  was  hardly  ventured  upon.  Cold  is  less  dan- 
gerous than  excessive  heat.  For  tliis  reason^  Sydenham  prohibited 
the  too  much  covering  of  small-pox  patientSj  and  in  distinct  small- 
pox, in  warm  summer  weather,  he  did  not  confine  them  to  bed. 
Cttllen  and  Stoll  went  still  further,  and  directed  that  they  should  be 
exposed  to  moderately  cool  air, 

Diarrhcea  in  confluent  small-pox  is  a  terrible  comphcation^  when 
it  continues  till  the  eighth,  ninths  or  tenth  day ;  it  requires  to  be 
kept  in  check  by  small  doses  of  opium,  but  constipation  must  be 
cquallj  guarded  against.  This  was  the  opinion  of  Sydenham, 
F^emd^  Lobb,  Huxham^  and  many  others.  Morton  himself,  who 
so  much  dreaded  intestinal  flux,  recommended,  nevertheless,  the 
employment  of  lavements,  and  even  of  purgatives,  when  the  patients 
were  without  stools,  and  the  reaction  jexcessive  j  he  advised  similar 
toeans  to  be  resortetl  to  when  it  was  desirable  to  excite  a  salutary 
crisifi  in  consequence  of  salivation  ceasingj  without  the  swelling  of 
the  extremities  taking  place. 

In  small-pox,  as  in  tvphoid  fever,  it  is  not  judicious  to  place  our 
puiients  on  too  low  diet ;  they  ought  to  have  meat  broth ;  and  light 
aoDps,  made  with  or  without  meat,  should  be  given  frequently  and 
in  small  quantities  throughout  the  twenty.four  hours. 
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Modified  ffmall-pox  has  been  obscrred  hog  ngo.  Such  of  joa 
a»  would  wish  to  read  the  histories  of  anomalous  epidemics  of  sonJl- 
pox  hj  Srdcnham,  the  'Commentaries'  of  Tan  Swietcn^  and  the 
Inrtttntea  of  Borsieri,  will  be  soon  continced  that  long  before  the 
diieorerjr  of  Taccination  persons  had  been  obseired  to  be  affected 
with  a  Conn  of  small-pox  presenting  all  the  diancteristics  of  the 
modified  imall-pox  of  the  present  dar.  The  modified  diseasediowed 
itaelf  in  those  who  had  had  small-pox  preriouslT^  whether  com- 
Bnmteated  br  accidental  contagion,  br  intentional  inocnlationj  or  bj 
intra»titerine  communication;  this  has  been  demonstrated  bejond 
the  potfibilitj  of  doubt  in  oar  dar^  and  was  ptffectlj  well  known  to 
the  ancients.  One  cannot  too  often  peruse  and  reperuse  the  in- 
teresting passage  in  the  'Commentaries'  of  Tan  Swieten  on  Boer* 
haare's  'Aphorisms,'  in  which,  when  discussing  the  subject  of 
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od  attacks  of  small-pox,  the  illustrious  physician  of  Vienna 
deaeribca  several  kinds  of  modified  or  bastard  8mall-poX|  although 
lias  confounded  under  the  name  of  mriola  npuna  chicken-pox 
mnd  small-poiCj  which  are  essentially  different  from  one  another. 

Modified  small-pox  is  simply  small*pox  modified  either  by  antece- 
dent fmall-poX|  or  by  antecedent  vaccination.  Varicella  or  chicken- 
pox  IS,  on  the  contrary,  a  special  and  specific  malady,  having  no 
relationship  whatever  with  small-pox.  It  is  easy  to  demonstrate  the 
tmtb  of  both  statements.  When  we  come  to  study  varicella  we 
fcliall  see  that  it  never  engenders  small-pox^  just  as  amall-pox  never 
engenders  varicella.  Again,  vaccination  has  no  preventive  inilaence 
igiuisi  varicella.  With  respect  to  modified  small-pox>  we  see  that 
it  19  very  different.  If  a  patient  suffering  from  natural  small-pox, 
distinct  or  confluent,  enter  a  ward  where  there  are  individuals  who 
tve  been  vaccinated,  but  who  no  longer  enjoy  the  vaccinal  immunity 
in  a  mifficient  roanner,  these  individuals  may  take  the  disease ;  but  it 
will  present  features  different  from  those  of  natural  small-pox  ; 
thejr  will,  in  fact^.  have  modified  small-pox.  Again,  if  a  patient 
afiected  with  modified  smaU-poXj  in  its  simplest  and  mildest  form, 
be  pbced  in  contact  with  one  who  has  neither  had  small^^pox  nor 
been  vaccinated,  the  latter  may  contract  the  disease ;  and  if  so,  it 
wiU  not  be  the  modified  form,  but  natural  small- pox,  distinct  or 
oonftoent ;  he,  in  his  turn,  may  communicate  the  variolous  contagion 
to  i  third  person,  in  whom  the  case  will  assume  the  natural  or  modi- 
fied form,  just  as  he  has  or  has  not  been  vaccinated — that  is,  just  as 
bt  tn&y  be  in  the  condition  of  the  first  or  second  patient.  Such 
tmm  as  I  now  refer  to,  you  have  seen ;  they  are  quite  sufficient  to 
dtSMmsinkte,  rigorously  and  incontestably,  the  absolute  identity  of 
Ibe  modified  and  the  natural  small-pox.  This  identity  may  aLso  be 
denondtrated  in  another  and  more  direct  manner. 

An  imperious  necessity  has  several  times  obliged  me  to  practise 
iaocnlation,  both  in  this  hospital  and  in  my  wards  for  children  at 
IIm  Neckcr  hospital.  Having  no  vaccine  lymph,  and  small-pox 
Mog  prevalent  in  the  wards,  I  hoped  by  inoculation  to  impart  a 
mSAet  form  of  the  disease  than  that  which  the  persons  I  inoculated 
a%hl  contract  from  the  patients  who  bad  small-pox.  You  can  un- 
fastand  that,  under  such  circumstances,  I  only  inoculated  with 
Ttrttf  taken  from  a  case  of  modified  smaJl-pox,  in  which  the  charac- 
tm  of  the  distinct  form  of  the  disease  were  as  well  marked  as  I 
coald  possibly  find  them.     Now,  in  spite  of  that  precaution,  I 
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always  commimicated  natural  small-pox,  of  the  distinct  fonn^  it  is 
true,  but  still  uumistakeable,  natural  smalUpox.  So  legitimate  was 
the  disease  I  imparted,  that  if  some  days  after  recovery  I  introduc< 
the  vaccine  matter  into  one  arm,  and  the  variolous  matter  into  the 
other,  neither  declared  themselves.  The  individual  had  lost  hia 
aptitude  for  contracting  the  disease^  which,  like  the  other  eruptive 
fevers,  does  not  attack  the  same  person  a  second  time,  save  in 
exceptional  cases.  Small-pox,  natural  and  modified,  are,  therefore, 
identical,  because  they  reproduce  natural  small-pox. 

During  the  first  quarter  of  this  century  the  existence  of  modified 
small-pox  was  almost  disputed.  However,  at  the  London  Small- 
pox Hospital  persons  were  from  time  to  time  received  who  said 
they  had  been  vaccinated;  and  Jenncr  himself  avows  having  seen 
some  such  cases ;  but  as  there  was  a  desire  at  that  time  to  make  out 
that  vaccination  could  never  fail,  it  waa  alleged  that  vaccinated 
persons  who  took  small-pox  had  been  badly  vaccinated,  and  their 
attacks  were  looked  upon  as  natural  small-pox.  At  last  evidence 
became  irresistible,  when  about  the  year  1822  epidemics  of  small* 
pox  were  seen  to  strike  vaccinated  populations,  when  three  years 
later  they  reached  Paris,  where  in  recent  years  they  have  continued 
to  prevail. 

The  influence  which  the  variolous  matter  exerts  on  the  economy, 
and  the  modifications  which  it  imprints  on  the  organism,  being 
necessarily  subordinate  to  the  predisposition  acquired  by  the  or 
ganism  under  tlic  variolous  influence,  or  (which  is  the  same  thing) 
under  the  infiuence  of  antecedent  vaccination,  it  necessarily  followi 
that  a  second  variolous  inoculation  will  produce  on  the  economy- 
various  effects  proportionate  to  the  degree  of  immunity  previously 
conferred  upon  it,  and  which  it  still  possesses  more  or  less  com^ 
pletely.  Also,  although  modified  small-pox  is  in  its  essence  identical 
with  natural  small-pox,  it  is  far  from  being  identical  in  its  lorms.  In 
place  of  having,  like  natural  small-pox,  fixed  and  precise  features,  it 
even  presents  essential  differences  from  itself,  and  ha^  no  settled 
character.  So  correct  is  this  statement,  that  the  only  way  to 
describe  modified  small*pox  is  to  speak  of  each  of  its  numerous 
varieties  as  I  now  propose  to  do. 

There  is  one  period  in  which  modified  is  always  identical  in  symp* 
toms  with  natural  smali-pox;  that  is,  the  period  of  invasion.  How- 
ever much  attention  you  may  bestow  upon  initiatory  phenomena  of 
the  disease,  it  will  be  as  impossible  for  you  as  it  was  for  me  to 
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establish  a  difference  between  symptoms  of  each  during  that  period. 
Bigora  followed  by  heat,  auxiety,  headache,  pain  in  the  epigastric 
region,  nausea,  retching,  vomiting,  pain  in  the  back,  feebleness, 
paraljsis  of  the  inferior  extremities  and  bladder^ — such  is  the  train 
of  prodromic  symptoms  which  alike  supervene  in  modified  and 
natunil  smallpox.  In  both  the  symptonaa  are  miUl,  if  the  case — 
be  it  natural  or  modified  small-pox^ — i»  going  to  take  the  distinct 
form;  and  in  both  they  are  more  or  less  violent,  if  it  is  going  to 
take  the  confluent  form.  The  eruption  comes  oat  on  the  same  days 
and  in  the  same  manner ;  that  is  to  say,  on  the  fourth  day  in  the 
distinct,  and  on  the  second  or  third  in  the  continent. 

Her?,  thermometric  investigation  furnishes  valuable  information ; 
thus,  for  example,  the  temperature,  which  had  risen  as  high  as  40  or 
41  degrees,  suddenly  falls  to  about  37  degrees  on  the  appearance  of 
the  eruption.  This  rapid  decrease  of  heat  taices  plaee  continuously, 
and  not  slowly,  as  in  distinct  small-pox.  The  rapid  subsidence  of 
heat  may  enable  us  to  diagnose  modified  small-pox,  when,  from  the 
apparent  gravity  of  the  symptoms,  we  might  have  supposed  that  the 
case  was  one  of  natural  small-pox.  Let  me  add  that,  in  modified 
fmaU-pox,  we  begin,  as  pustules  appear,  to  discover  some  of  the 
characters  of  anomalous  small-pox  described  by  Sydenham,  such  as 
a  premature  appearance  of  the  eruption  in  the  distinct,  and  a  re- 
tardation of  it  in  the  confluent  form . 

Delirium,  as  we  have  seen,  may  supervene  in  confluent  small-pox 
during  the  period  of  invasion,  and  contmue  to  the  end,  the  patients 
dying  about  the  twelfth  day.  In  modified  small-pox,  cerebral  com- 
plications are  observed  more  frequently  than  in  natural  small -pox; 
but  there  is  this  capital  dilference,  that  they  have  not  an  unfavour- 
able prognostic  signification  in  the  former.  Last  year,  among  others 
with  modified  small-pox,  we  had  some  in  our  w*ard3  w  ho  were  a  prey 
to  violent  delirium,  which,  after  continuing,  not  only  on  the  morrow 
of  the  eruption,  but  also  for  the  two  or  tliree  following  days,  ceased 
abruptly  on  the  seventh  or  eighth  day  of  the  disease,  when  the 
patients  became  convalescent. 

It  is  more  common  to  meet  with  anomalous  cutaneous  eruptions, 
»c<  >  the  prevailing  epidemic  constitution,  in  modified  than 

in  u ^....iii]  stnall-pox;  they  appear  the  day  before  or  simulta- 

neouj^Iy  with  the  pustular  eruption.  Sometimes  they  so  much  simu- 
late, as  to  be  mistaken  for,  the  eruption  of  measles,  even  when  they 
att*  hooked  at  closely;  still  more  do  they  sometimes  resemble  the 
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exaDthem  of  scarlatina.  The  spots  are  small^  of  a  more  or  lesa  deep 
red  colour,  sometimes  blackisL,  nearly  always  runniog  into  each 
other,  so  as  to  form  large  patches,  haemorrhagic  looking,  to  which 
the  English  have  given  the  name  of  ra^i}  This,  is  in  a  slight 
degree  that  of  which  1  spoke  of  to  you  as  black  hcemorrhagic  small- 
pox, recaUing  to  your  recollection  the  terrible  examples  we  had  in 
the  wards  of  our  colleagues,  MM.  Legroux  and  Pelletan.  These 
hsemorrhagic  scarlatiuiform  eruptions,  which  in  natural  small-pox 
constitute  an  alarming  symptom,  do  not  lead  to  an  unfavorable  pro- 
gnosis in  modified  small-pox.  They  generally  show  themselves  in 
the  groin,  on  the  thighs,  and  on  the  lower  part  of  the  abdomen. 
Tliey  do  not  disappear  on  pressure  with  the  fiuger,  or  at  least  there 
remains  a  greenish-yellow  mark,  which  quickly  acquires  the  reddish 
hue,  of  a  more  or  less  violet  shade,  momentarily  effaced  by  the 
preissure  of  the  finger.  This  rash  is  sometimes  more  uniformly  dif* 
fused ;  the  condition  of  the  patient  is  then  apparently  more  serious ; 
and  I  recollect  that,  in  1854,  we  had  in  our  wards  three  remarkable 
cases  of  modified  small-pox,  accompanied  by  hsemorrhagic  scarlatini* 
form  and  measly  eruptions,  wliich  presented  very  alarming  symptomi 
at  the  beginning  of  the  attack. 

In  two  of  these  cases,  to  wliich  allusion  has  already  been  made^ 
the  patients  were  young  women  between  twenty  and  twenty-threc 
years  of  age,  who  came  into  the  hospital  complaining  of  violent  pains 
in  the  loins,  nausea,  vomiting,  and  rigors ;  the  pains  in  the  loins 
were  accompanied  by  extreme  debility  in  the  inferior  extremities  and 
partial  paraplegia.  On  the  third  day  in  one  ca^e,  and  on  the  fourth 
in  the  other,  we  saw  an  eruption  of  small  red  livid  spots,  varying  in 
size  from  a  pin's  head  to  a  lentil  ]  they  did  not  disappear  on  pressure. 
In  one  of  these  young  women,  the  eruption  was  limited  to  the  groins 
and  axillae ;  in  the  other,  although  it  was  more  confluent  in  these 
situations,  it  likewise  covered  the  upper  part  and  base  of  the  neck ; 
it  showed  itself  on  the  legs,  where  it  was  of  a  deep  shade,  and  was 
even  disseminated  over  the  entire  surface  of  the  body,  which  pre- 
sented an  appearance  of  small  dots,  of  a  bright  rosy  hue,  which 
became  effaced  on  being  pressed  by  the  finger.     This  eruption  was 

^  The  author  ts  cvidenilj  not  aware  that  Euglish  plijuciaos,  as  well  at  ttid 
^'cnerul  public,  ii5^c  tlie  term  rask  when  speaking  of  any  exanthemalous  eruplioo,     ^ 
utid  I  hat  the  word,  except  with  the  sssiatsjioe  of  one  or  more  otiier  words,  doeft     B 
Dot  ittdicato  a  special  exaathem,  nor  a  partiouW  form  of  eiaatliem^^TjuyS' 
LAXon* 
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Jinftrc  cqnons  on  the  foUowmg  dti}* ;  but  on  that  day,  which  was  the 
I  sixth  from  tlie  begimimg  of  the  disease,  the  characteristic  eruption 
I  of  sm&il-pox  came  out.     The  htemorrhagic  discolorations  enlarged 
j  »till  more  on  the  second  day  from  the  appearance  of  the  pustules^ 
land  during  the  night  the  patient  had  slight  bleeding  from  the  nose. 
I  She  had  at  that  time  persistent  fever,  much  delirium,  and  great  rest* 
[  le^sness,  both  of  which  continued  till  the  eleventh  day  of  the  disease* 
that  date,  the  greater  part  of  tlie  variolotis  pustules   aborted, 
".  the  rest  desiccated ;  while  simultaneously  the  general  symptoms 
eciised  without  any  treatment.     Thus,  in  this  case,  the-re  was  not 
only  fcarlatiuiform  eruption,  bat  likewise  a  true  nasal  haemorrhage; 
and  between  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  day  of  the  disease  the  sub- 
cutaneous sanguineous  stains  left  characteristic  traces,  some  reddish 
^aiid  others  yellowish.     An  additional  cause  of  great  anxiety  was  the 
atinuance  of  the  fever,  dehrium,  and  extreme  restlessness  up  to 
the  eleventh  day.     The  nervous  phenomena,  however,  ceased  in  an 
f abrupt  manner,  and   the    patieut   recovered.     In   another  young 
wott^D,  and  in  a  young  man  whom  we  had  under  observation  about 
the  same  time,  the  general  symptoms  and  heemorrhagic  eruptions 
s  nearly  as  strongly  marked  as  in  the  first  mentioned  of  the  two 
ang  women ;  and  the  issue  was  equally  favorable,     We  had  to  do 
>ons  who  had  been  vaccinated,  for  we  found  true  charac- 
\  accinal  cicatrices ;  and  we  had  to  do  with  modified  small- 
Under  such  circumstances,  even  when  the  symptoms  hare  an 
'   /  aspect,  the  case  generally  terminates  favorably.     I  haye 
spoken  of  cases  of  modified  small-pox,  in  which  scarlatini* 
form  eruption  remained  after  the  appearance  of  variolous  pustules ; 
are  others  in  which  it  disappears  rapidly,   and  may  escape 
ition.     It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  and  one  to  which  attention 
was  long  ago  directed,  that  variolous  pustules  are  either  not  de* 
vcloped,  or  are  only  developed  very  sparingly  in  parts  where  the 
©cariatiniform  eruption  exists. 

I  have,  gentlemen,  been  speaking  to  you  of  the  scarlatiniform, 
ind  not  of  the  scarlatinous  eruption ;  and  I  have  much  insisted  on 
name  searlafuit/onHf  which  I  have  given  to  it.     X  wish  still 
to  insist  on  this  name,  for  I  confess  that  I  am  at  a  loss  to  un- 
iid  how  grave  men,  hospital  physicians,  occupying  an  eminent 
lition  in  our  art,  can  constantly  say  and  print  that  small-pox  was 
licated  with  scarlatina  in  cases  similar  to  those  which  I  have 
Tbrought  under  your  notice*     This  deplorable  mistake  is  mado 
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by  the  anatomical  school  of  pathology,  which^  determining  the 
nature  of  a  disease  by  one  of  its  manifestations  on  the  exterior  of 
the  body,  does  not  take  into  account  the  constituent  elements  of  the 
disease,  the  aggregate  of  which  represents  the  morbid  unity  of  which 
we  ought  to  form  a  conception.  The  cases  now  under  consideration 
have  no  more  to  do  with  scarlatina  than  with  dothienteritis — no 
more  than  pneumonia,  smaU-pox,  or  scarlatina  have  to  do  with  typhoid 
fever,  when  typhoid  symptoms  appear  in  the  course  of  an  attack  of 
any  one  of  them. 

Sometimes,  though  rarely,  the  eruption  is  measly.  In  July,  1862, 
we  received  into  the  clinical  wards  a  young  woman  in  the  third  day 
of  an  attack  of  small-pox.  She  had  been  vaccinated.  The  symp- 
toms of  the  initiatory  period  had  been  rather  severe ;  but  there  was 
nothing  abnormal  in  the  aspect  of  the  case.  At  the  visit-hour  the 
patient  had  already  some  characteristic  pustules ;  at  the  same  time 
we  found  an  eruption  resembling  measles  on  the  hands,  posterior 
aspect  of  the  fore-arms,  on  the  elbows,  knees,  and  anterior  surface  of 
the  thighs.  It  was  displayed  in  irregular  patches,  separated  by 
oddly-shaped  intervals  of  white.  The  exanthem  was  morbilliform, 
and  not  scarlatiniform.  But  some  of  the  red  patches  on  the  fore- 
arms and  thighs  presented  a  very  particular  character.  In  the 
centre  was  a  small  red  papule^  around  which  there  was  an  areola  of 
about  a  centimeter  in  diameter.  The  singularity  of  the  appearance 
consisted  in  the  injection  of  the  dermis  not  proceeding  outwards 
from  the  central  papule,  and  diminishing  in  intensity  as  it  got  nearer 
the  healthy  skin ;  so  far  from  this  being  the  case,  the  discoloration 
was  sharply  defined  by  a  narrow,  bright-red  band,  between  which 
and  the  centre,  the  hue  was  notably  less  deep  in  colour. 

The  characteristic  eruption  of  tnodified  small-pox  comes  out  like  that 
of  the  natural  disease.  It  begins  on  the  face,  forthwith  gains  the  trunk 
and  limbs,  and  finishes  with  the  hands  in  from  thirty-six  to  forty- 
eight  hours  from  the  commencement  of  its  appearance.  It  is  at  first 
identical  with  the  natural  variolous  eruption.  Like  it,  it  is  formed 
of  small  red  spots,  which  become  acuminated,  and  then  flatten 
towards  the  third  day.  But  generally  from  the  third  or  fourth  day 
of  the  eruption — the  seventh  or  eighth  of  the  malady — they  undergo 
a  remarkable  modification,  which  is  never  seen  in  natural  small-pox^ 
whether  distinct  or  confluent.  In  place  of  showing  a  tendency  to 
increase  up  to  the  eighth  day — in  place  of  becoming  surrounded  by 
an  inflammatory  areola,  and  beginning  on  the  nose  and  chin  to  be 
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eovei^d  with  small,  yellowish  rough  crusts,  they  dry  up  without  ex- 
hibiting the  inflammatory  areola ;  and  they  leuve  in  their  place  small 
hard,  corneous  projections,  which  fall  by  a  sort  of  desquamation 
between  the  tenth  and  fifteenth  days.  Such  is  modified  smalJ-pox 
ill  its  elementary  form,  and  as  it  is  known  to  the  Engliuh  by  the 
name  of "  horn-pox/^ 

In  some  cases,  however,  the  pustalcs  continue  for  from  three  to 
six  days,  or  longer.  If  you  examine  three  patients  with  modified 
scDalUpox  at  present  in  St,  Agnes's  ^'ard — one  in  bed  No.  8,  another 
m  bed  No.  ii  ^/jr,  and  the  third  in  bed  No.  17 — you  w411  see  in 
the  first  that  the  pustules  became  horny  on  the  eighth  day  of  the 
eruption;  in  the  second,  they  assumed  that  appearance  on  the 
ninth ;  and  in  the  third,  they  did  not  dry  up  till  the  twelfth,  thir- 
teenth, and  even  fourteenth  day.  These  three  cases  are  examples 
of  the  varietiea  of  the  disease,  which  they  show  you  is  in  reality 
abortive  small-pox,  and  that  is  only  developed  on  account  of  the 
morbific  germ  having  been  thrown  upon  a  congenial  soil.  It 
appears,  in  fact,  that  there  are  certain  diseases,  among  which  small- 
pox is  conspicuous,  which,  like  the  seeds  of  plants  when  sown  in 
different  soils,  germinate  and  grow  up  in  different  manners ;  in  soil 
suited  to  their  nature,  they  spring  up  investetl  with  all  their  natural 
ch:^r  lies,  they  blossom,  shed  their  seed,  and,  in  a  word,  attain 

to  j  ri  J  in  a  poorer  soil  tliey  grow  with  more  difiiculty,  scarcely 

blossom,  and  ripen  badly ;  in  a  still  poorer  soil  they  germinate,  but 
almost  immediately  die.  The  seeds  of  diseases,  like  the  seeds  of 
platits,  are  liable  to  degenerate.  The  quahty  of  the  germ,  the  recep- 
tive power  of  the  soil,  whether  it  be  the  earth  or  the  human  body  to 
wldch  the  germ  is  committed,  are  not  always  the  same.  Under 
eertain  circumstaace^,  the  organism  undergoes  a  constitutional  change 
m  Tirttic  of  which  it  is  more  or  le^s  fitted  for  the  reception  and 
genoination  of  the  morbific  seed;  whooping-cough,  for  example, 
impresaes  the  economy  in  so  special  a  manner  that  the  same  person 
will  ;not  take  tliat  disease  twice,  and  the  same  is  true  in  respect 
rf  scarlatina  and  smaU-pox.  This  is  most  conspicuously  true  in 
respect  of  the  latter,  though  the  explanation  of  the  fact  is  as  inex- 
pUcabk  in  the  one  as  in  the  others.  As  already  said,  small-pox  and 
vscciDation  place  the  organism  in  that  special  condition  in  wliich  it 
is  incapable  of  again  contracting  smalUpox.  This  resistance,  how* 
erer,  to  the  morbific  conception  is  not  absolute.  Second  attacks  of 
fOiAlUpox  and  attacks  of  small-pox  in  vaccinated  persons  do  occur, 
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but  in  such  cases  the  roorbid  germ  do«?s  not  grow  up  with  its  natuml 
characteristics*  The  effects,  as  I  before  said,  are  proportionate  to 
the  degree  of  immunity  which  has  been  conferred,  and  this  degree 
of  immunity  appears  most  frequently  to  depend  on  the  longer  or 
shorter  interval  which  has  elapsed  between  the  second  attack  af 
small-pox  and  the  antecedent  small-pox  or  vaccination.  If  the  rac- 
cination  is  of  recent  date,  the  nature  of  the  smalUpox  will  be  more 
radically  modified,  milder^  for  example,  than  if  twenty-nine  or  tliirty 
years  had  elapsed*  Side  by  side  \rith  cases  of  benignant  modified 
small-pox,  you  will  see  others  which  for  ten  or  twelve  days  follow  the 
exact  course  of  natural  smalUpox ;  the  swelling  of  the  face  and  eye- 
lids takes  place,  the  pustules  on  the  limbs  are  surrounded  by  an 
inflammatory  areola,  and  pain  is  complained  of  in  the  regions  which 
they  occupy ;  then  this  swelling  subsides  more  rapidly  than  in  natural 
sranll-pox;  the  pustules  on  the  hands,  in  place  of  attaining  their 
maximum  of  development  on  the  fourteenth,  are  filled  with  pus  on 
the  eleventh  or  twelftli,  when  they  wither,  instead  of  waiting  till  the 
eighteenth  or  up  to  the  twenty-second  day,  as  happens  in  distinct 
natural  small -pox.  The  disease,  in  a  word,  in  some  individuals,  after 
seeking  to  exhibit  itself  in  its  usual  character,  isuddeuly  changes  its 
manifestations,  and  terminates  in  a  rather  abrupt  manner,  while  in 
others  it  altogether  fails  to  develope  itself. 

In  some  persons  the  organism  seems  so  refractory  to  the  aetion  of 
variolous  matter,  or,  to  continue  the  comparison  which  we  formerly 
employed,  the  soil  is  so  ill  prepared  to  receive  the  morbific  germ, 
that  although  there  has  bceii  neither  antecedent  small-pox  nor  vac- 
cination, the  small-pox,  when  it  is  contracted,  is  modified.  Dr, 
Firmin  lately  mentioned  to  me  the  following  case  which  he  had  jusi 
met  with  in  his  practice : — A  patient  had  been  vaccinated  by  him, 
and  the  vaccination  did  not  take  efl'ect.  Some  time  afterwards,  when 
he  was  thinking  of  repeiiting  the  operation,  he  was  called  to  set  the 
patient,  whom  he  found  suffering  from  distinct  small-pox,  which  ran 
a  course  exactly  like  that  of  modified  small-pox.  Does  not  tliis  ca*e 
offer  a  certain  analogy  to  tlrnt  of  the  young  woman  who  now  lies  in 
bed  No.  1 8  of  St.  Bernard's  Ward?  She  took  small-pox  a  few  days 
after  ber  child,  who  ha.H  just  died  of  that  disease  in  its  confluent 
form.  This  young  woman  was  never  vaccinated,  and  she  never  had 
smalUpox,  so  she  said ;  and  she  bore  no  traces  either  of  vaccination 
or  small-pox.  On  and  after  the  tenth  day,  however,  the  case  followed 
ihsa  mixdl  course  of  tlxe  Miudified  disease,     Tlie  period  of  invasion 
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was  characterised  by  general  discomfort,  great  lassitude  and  mascular 
pains^  nausea,  and  epigastric  pain ;  of  the  usual  symptoms,  rachialgia 
alone  was  absent. 

There  are  still  two  circumstances  which  remain  to  be  noticed.  In 
distinct,  natural  small-pox,  there  is  a  cessation  of  the  fever  upon  the 
appearance  of  the  eruption,  but  we  see  it  return  on  the  eighth  day, 
when  the  pustules  on  the  face  are  beginning  to  maturate,  to  continue 
during  the  ninth  and  tenth  day,  finally  to  cease  on  the  eleventh.  In 
modified  small-pox,  even  when  maturation  begins  on  the  eighth 
day,  which  is  very  unusual,  there  is  hardly  any  febrile  excitement, 
and  it  does  not  last  for  more  than  twenty-four  hours ;  the  tempera- 
ture in  the  axilla  is  likewise  at  that  time  hardly  raised.  In  con- 
fluent natural  small-pox,  at  the  coming  out  of  the  eruption,  salivation 
appears,  and  is  the  great  phenomenon  of  that  form  of  the  disease; 
then  on  the  fifth  day  there  is  swelling  of  the  face,  which  goes  on 
increasing  till  the  ninth,  when  it  has  attained  its  maximum,  at  which 
it  remains  on  the  tenth,  and  on  the  eleventh  it  diminishes  simul- 
taneously with  the  Appearance  of  tumefaction  of  the  extremities.  In 
modified  small-pox,  even  when  very  confluent,  saUvation  almost  never 
occurs,  swelling  of  the  face  is  rare,  and  when  it  does  appear  there  is 
no  swelling  of  the  hands  and  feet. 

Modified  small-pox  generally  has  a  favorable  issue,  but  it  is  not 
invariably  a  mild  disease.  Five  years  ago,  I  lost  a  relation  by  confluent 
modified  small-pox.  Delirium  supervened  at  the  beginning  of  the 
attack,  and  continued  to  the  last;  death  took  place  on  the  thir- 
teenth day,  swelling  of  the  face  having  previously  shown  itself.  This 
person  had  been  vaccinated,  and  bore  evident  marks  of  vaccinia; 
yet  he  died  with  the  symptoms  of  confluent  small-pox  in  a  very 
shghtly  modified  form.  The  immunity  afforded  by  vaccination  is  nearly 
or  wholly  lost  by  some  individuals  after  the  lapse  of  a  certain  number 
of  years ;  but  even  in  such  persons  confluent  small-pox,  which  is  the 
only  form  of  the  disease  fatal  to  those  who  have  been  vaccinated, 
does  not  present  its  normal  characters. 

Cases  of  a  second  attack  of  small-pox — a  rare  occurrence,  I  repeat 
— ^have  been  recorded  by  highly  trustworthy  authors.  Diemerbroeck 
even  mentions  having  seen  individuals  take  the  disease  three  times 
in  three  months;  and  Borsieri,  referring  to  these  cases,  quotes 
others,  and  among  them  one  celebrated  in  history,  that  of  Louis 
XV.,  who  died  of  confluent  small-pox  at  the  age  of  74,  although 
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he  had  had  the  disease  when  fourteen  years  old.  I  have  had  in  my 
wards  a  medical  student  who,  though  he  bore  the  marks  of  two 
attacks  of  small-pox,  took  it  a  third  time,  and  that  too  in  a  ra^er 
severe  form. 


LECTURE    11. 

VARIOLOUS   INOCULATION. 

Advantages  of  Inocutation.  —  Experiments  on  Clavelisation} — 
Bangers  of  Inoculation  and  Means  of  diminishing  them. — 
Methods  of  Inoculating, — The  Mother-Pock  and  its  Satellites,--^ 
General  Symptoms. 

Gentlemen  : — ^Nations  dismayed,  and  physicians  intensely  occupied 
with  the  terrible  ravages  of  small-pox,  were  in  search  of  some  pos- 
sible means  of  protection  from,  or  at  least  of  some  means  of  mode- 
rating, the  scourge.  Remedies  alleged  to  be  rational,  and  empirical 
nostrums  seemed  equally  in  vogue ;  but  all  prophylactic  measures 
had  alike  proved  failures,  when,  in  1721,  a  woman.  Lady  Mary 
Wortley  Montague,  announced  to  England  that  she  had  witnessed  a 
practice  at  Constantinople,  which  afforded  perpetual  protection  from 
the  disease  to  all  who  availed  themselves  of  it.  This  practice 
of  variolous  inoculation,  derived  from  China  and  Persia,  countries 
in  which  from  time  immemorial  it  had  been  in  common  use, 
as  well  as  in  Georgia,  Circassia,  and  Greece,  consisted  in  giving 
small-pox  to  persons  in  health.  It  was  already  known  by  ex- 
periment, that  the  prophylaxis  of  the  pestilence  was  in  the  pesti- 
lence itself;  it  was  known  that  those  who  had  been  once  attacked, 
however  mild  the  symptoms  might  have  been,  were  henceforth  in  a 
condition  to  traverse  small-pox  epidemics  with  impunity,  and  to 
expose  themselves  without  risk  to  the  contagion  of  the  disease ;  it 
was  known  that  second  attacks  were  exceedingly  rare,  and  altogether 
exceptional ;  but  it  was  also  known,  on  the  one  hand,  that  small- 
pox could  not  be  communicated  at  pleasure  by  simple  contact ;  and 

*  Claveluaium  is  a  term  derived  from  claveUe,  the  French  name  for  ovine 
variola,  popularly  known  in  England  as  "  tag-sore/*  or  "  rot,"  or  small-pox  f 
sheep. — ^TaANSiATOB. 
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ou  tlie  other  liandj  that  even  if  it  could  be  communicated  in  that 
way,  there  existed  no  method  of  moderating  the  attacks  by  subject- 
ing the  individual  to  the  contagion  of  a  mild  case.  Inoculation 
seemed  to  offer  every  desire<l  advantage;  while  it  conferred  an 
almost  absolute  immunity  for  the  futurej  it  was  attended  by  no 
danger.  Never,  it  was  said,  has  small-pox  proved  serious  when 
communicated  by  inoculation;  the  disease  has  always  assumed  the 
distinct  form^  has  probably  left  no  trace  of  its  passage,  or,  at  all 
events,  there  have  been  none  of  those  horrible  cicatrices  to  deplore^ 
which  so  often  remain  after  attacks  produced  by  contagion. 

The  wonderful  statements  of  Lady  M»  W.  Montague,  who,  when 
residing  at  Constantinople  in  1717,  had  not  shrunk  from  baring 
inoculation  practised  upon  her  own  son,  a  boy  of  six  years  of  age, 
the  new  example  which  she  gave,  when,  on  her  return  to  London, 
she  proceeded  to  have  her  daughter  also  submitted  to  the  same  treat- 
ment, the  successful  results  proclaimed  by  her,  and  of  which  she 
offered  proofs,  enlisted  the  sympathy  of  a  great  number  of  right- 
minded  persons,  both  among  physicians  and  in  general  society. 

Experiments  were  speedily  set  on  foot  in  England,  where  inocula- 
tion was  soon  adopted,  and  was  ere  long  generally  employed.  The 
new  practice  (which  had  many  opponents  as  well  as  adherents)  wa 
carried  to  America  in  the  same  year  that  it  was  introduced  into 
England,  and  three  years  later  it  became  known  in  Germany,  where 
some  of  the  children  of  the  first  families  of  Prussia  were  inoculated* 
The  practice  of  inoculation  thd  not  obtain  a  footing  in  England, 
America,  and  Germany,  without  apposition ;  but  opposition  showed 
itself  in  France  in  an  inveterate  manner.  It  was  absolutely  pro- 
hibited when  first  proposed  in  1 723 ;  and  it  was  not  till  1756,  tliirty- 
three  years  later,  that  any  one  ventured  to  try  it.  Although,  in 
France,  the  movement  in  its  favour  originated  in  high  places — for 
those  first  inoculated  were  the  children  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans — it 
was  far  from  being  general.  Such  of  you  as  have  a  curiosity  to 
know  the  different  phases  through  which  the  question  of  variolous 
vaccination  has  passed  in  our  own  and  foreign  countries,  ought  to 
read  its  history  m  written  by  Spreugel.*  The  controversy  ended  in 
variolation  being  accepted  and  generally  practised  tUl  it  was  de* 
throned  by  vaccination;  and  perhaps  you  still  know  of  individuals 
who  were  inoculated  at  the  beginning   of  this  century,  when>  in 

*  SraEKOBL' — Histoiro  de  la  M^decine ;  iraduite  de  IVUeiDand*  par  A.  J. 
/ourdiin,  tome  vi. 
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its  turn,   the   discovery  of  Jenner  was  meeting  with  numfirons 
adrerwiries. 

At  Ihat  epochj  although  very  advRDtageously  replaced  by  vaccina* 
tion,  variolous  inocuktioo,  which  nt  first  had  excited  so  much 
opposition,  had  rallied  resolute  parti.^aris^  particularly  in  England^ 
where,  as  I  have  just  told  you,  it  was  first  introduced  on  its  arrival 
from  the  Eftst.  It  was  employed  in  England  down  to  1841,  and  to 
eradicate  the  practice  it  was  found  necessary  to  pa3s  a  stringent  Act 
of  P^irl lament.  It  has  now  been  everywhere  entirely  superseded  by 
vaecinntiou.  Circumstances  occur,  however,  in  which,  for  reasons 
which  I  will  explain  to  you,  one  is  still  obliged  to  have  recourse  to 
inoculation,  notwithstanding  the  palpable  inconveniences  which  it 
pn^sents.  I  liave  found  myself  placed  in  sucb  circumstances ;  and 
as  it  is  my  duty  always  to  give  you  an  account  of  my  proceedings 
at  the  bed  of  the  patient,  I  have  sometliing  to  say  to  you  on  the 
ftibjVct  of  variolous  inoculation.  As  I  stated  when  speaking  of 
modified  small-pox,  I  have  n*peatedly  practised  variolation,  1  did 
80  for  the  first  time  long  ago  at  the  Keeker  Hospital,  and  raoro 
rrcently  here,  under  your  ubservation.  But  neither  at  the  Necker 
Hospital  nor  at  the  Hutcl  Dieu  have  I  ever  resorted  to  it,  except 
when  vaccine  matter  was  not  obtainable^  and  when  a  prevailing  epi- 
demic of  small'pox  placed  in  imminent  danger  the  lives  of  the  young 
children  in  our  wards. 

In  practising  variolation,  I  have  always  been  anxions — and  this 
is  of  the  highest  importance — to  place  myself  as  much  as  I  could 
in  the  position  of  the  inoculators  of  former  times.  Without  ham- 
pering myself  with  the  precautions  which  they  considered  necessary 
— without  preparing^  as  they  supposed,  the  subjects  for  the  opera- 
tion by  their  plan  (precautionary  measures  which  they  themselves 
iBOon  abandoned,  having  found  them  to  be  useless),  I  proceeded 
with  a  view  to  communicate  the  disease  in  as  mild  a  form  as  possible, 
I  was  struck  with  a  fact  which  belongs  to  veterinary  medicine.  The 
tog-sore  of  sheep  is  a  malady  identical  in  its  general  features  with 
saniU*pox  in  the  human  subject,  and  the  analogy  between  the  two 
diseases  is  sufficiently  great  to  ennble  us  to  derive  from  the  study  of 
the  one  practical  lessons  for  the  study  of  the  other. 

Since  la^it  century  elavelis^ation  has  been  practised  by  the  most 
enlightened  veterinary  surgeons  and  farmers,  whenever  the  disease 
bM  bfgttn  to  prevail,  with  a  view  to  prevent  the  ravages  of  an  epi- 
looita*     In  Bessarabia^  where  inoculation  is  still  universally  practissed* 
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an  agricaltnrist  conceived  the  following  plan  for  obtaining  the 
mildest  possible  fonn  of  ovine  variola ;  he  selected  a  hundred  sheep, 
placed  them  in  a  separate  park,  and  then  inoculated  them.  In  nine 
or  ten  days  the  disease  declared  itself  among  the  animals.  The 
inoculator  then  took  virus  firom  one  in  which  the  symptoms  were 
mildest,  and  with  it  inoculated  a  hundred  other  sheep.  He  repeated 
the  same  proceedings  with  a  third  series  of  a  hundred  sheep,  select- 
ing, as  before,  the  animal  in  which  the  symptoms  were  mildest.  The 
following  results  were  obtained. 

A  considerable  number  of  the  first  series  died,  the  virus  not  having 
lost  any  of  its  energy.  The  disease,  however,  was  less  fatal  than 
if  it  had  been  produced  by  ordinary  contagion.  The  sheep  of  the 
second  series  had  the  eruption  in  the  distinct  form,  and  none  of 
them  died.  For  the  third  series  the  distinct  character  was  still  more 
decided  than  in  the  second,  and  in  some  cases  the  only  eruptive 
manifestation  was  the  development  of  a  pustule  at  the  point  of 
inoculation.  It  was  then  supposed  that  this  last  result  could  be 
always  obtained.  The  experimenter  had  obtained,  in  point  of  fact, 
a  preservative  virus,  which  conferred  complete  immunity,  and  pro- 
duced an  eruption  limited  to  the  mother  pustule.  Inoculation  of 
a^ravated  tag-sore,  performed  on  sheep  so  preserved,  afforded  abso- 
lute proof  of  the  immunity  which  they  had  acquired,  because  it 
produced  no  manifestation. 

These  facts  made  a  great  impression  upon  me,  and  I  asked 
myself  whether  the  same  results  would  be  obtained  in  human  as  in 
ovine  variola — whether,  by  successive  series  of  inoculations  in  the 
human  subject,  an  equally  great  modification  of  the  disease  could  be 
produced  as  had  been  produced  in  the  sheep,  by  which  the  eruption 
had  been  limited  to  a  single  pustule  in  the  spot  where  the  inocula- 
tion had  been  made.  I  tried  the  experiment  at  the  Necker  Hospital 
in  conjunction  with  Dr.  Delpech,  then  my  interne,  now  my  colleague 
as  physician  to  the  hospitals  and  agrSge  of  our  Faculty.  We  ob- 
tained the  desired  result  in  some  children,  to  the  extent  that  the 
mother  pustule,  the  master  pimple  (/^  maUre  bouion),  the  pustule  of 
inoculation  was  alone  developed,  and  that  around  it  there  were  little 
pustules,  its  satellites.  If  we  could  be  sure  of  always  attaining 
equally  fortunate  results,  inoculation  ought  to  be  the  rule,  for  then 
it  would  be  attended  by  no  risk,  and  its  consequences  would  be 
purely  beneficial.  The  inoculation  would  be  equally  without  danger 
to  the  person  inoculated,  and  to  those  with  whom  he  came  in 
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contact.  This  localised  variola,  without  g^^neral  eruplioa  or  serious 
symptoms,  would  perhaps  be  no  more  contagious  than  a  cow-pock, 
Unfortuttately,  matters  did  not  turn  out  so  propitiously. 

In  some  cases,  I  nttained  the  complete  success  of  having  only  the 
pustule  of  iiioculation ;  but  in  others,  in  which  the  very  same  \nrus 
had  been  employed^  there  were  general  eruptions,  and,  wor^e  still, 
comri  ''        lUpox  to  non-inoculated  persons.     In  one  case, 

regaiu  ;     m    1  have  to  speak  in  connection  with  the  subject 

of  regeneration  of  vaccine  virus,  the  small-pox  resumed  all  its  origmal 
violence,  after  having  passed  through  a  succession  of  individuals  in  a 
series  of  inoculations.  Tins  result  is  opposed  to  those  recorded  by 
the  inoculators,  who  made  out  that  the  variolous  virus  becomes  pro- 
gressively milder  as  the  succession  of  transplantations  proceeds. 
The  inconveniences  of  inoculation  are,  on  the  one  hand,  the  risk  of 
giving  dangerous  small-pox  to  an  individual,  and  on  the  other  the 
dangerous  possibility  of  thus  establishing  a  focus  of  contagion*  It 
must  be  ailmitted  that  these  inconveniences  are  serious,  and  they  are 
precisely  the  inconveniences  whichj  after  atfording  arguments  to  the 
adversaries  of  inoculation,  caused  it  to  be  abandoned  after  the  dis- 
covery of  vaccination ;  they  are  also  inconveniences  of  such  a  character 
as  to  compel  me  to  discontinue  my  experiments,  and  to  reserve 
inoculatioQ  for  the  exceptional  circumstances  to  which  I  have  already 
alluded,  and  of  which  I  shall  again  speak.  It  became  my  duty  to 
renounce  inoculation,  from  the  fear  that  even  by  inoculating  with 
Tirus  derived  from  the  mildest  case,  I  might  cause  the  death  of  persons 
who  had  neither  been  vaccinated  nor  inoculated,  through  tlieir  taking 
the  disease  in  an  aggravated  form  from  the  individuid  to  whom  I 
had  given  it,  I  should  have  acted  otherwise,  if  it  had  been  possible 
to  isolate  the  persons  inoculated*  During  an  epidemic  of  small-pox, 
if  I  could  not  obtain  vaccine  virus,  I  should  not  hesitate  again  to 
try  and  to  recommend  a  trial  of  inoculation,  for  I  should  not  then 
feci  the  rcsponsibihty  of  propagating  a  disease  which  was  already 
everywhere. 

There  is  a  small  number  of  persons  so  constiluted  as  not  to  take 
«inaU-pox,  though  exposed  a  thousand  times  to  its  contagion,  and 
there  are  also  those  to  whom  it  cannot  be  given  by  inoculation ;  but 
it  is  more  usual  to  find  others  who^  though  more  or  less  insusceptible 
la  the  virus,  manifest  the  disease  very  slowly  after  boculation. 

To  take  again  the  examjjle  from  comparative  medicine  which  I 
haTe  already  mentioned,  it  happens  that  when  the  tag^sorc  breaks 
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out  in  a  flock  of  fi^e  handred  sheep^  it  does  not  attack  all  the  indi- 
viduals at  once^  but  in  succession,  so  that  it  rarely  occurs  that  the 
epizootia  has  terminated  in  less  than  from  three  to  Ave  months. 
The  explanation  of  this  is  that  some  of  the  sheep,  in  virtue  of  a 
special  susceptibility,  have  at  once  taken  the  contagion,  while  others 
have  required  several  repetitions  of  contact  with  it  for  the  produc- 
tion of  the  same  result.     The  same  is  observed  in  small-pox. 

When,  in  former  times,  small-pox  prevailed  as  an  epidemic, 
attacking  the  entire  population  of  a  locality,  hospital,  barrack,  or 
prison,  it  was  observed  that  it  showed  itself  at  successive  intervals 
on  diflferent  sections,  although  every  one  had  been  equally  exposed 
at  first  to  the  contagion.  In  fact,  for  the  production  of  the  disease, 
there  must  not  only  be  its  cause  or  morbific  germ,  but  there  must 
also  be  an  economy,  a  soil,  prepared  to  receive  it :  a  special  aptitude 
of  the  organism  is  wanted,  without  which  there  can  be  no  conception 
of  the  contagion.  Inoculation,  by  forcibly  introducing  the  virus 
into  the  economy,  without  waiting  for  this  aptitude  to  be  developed^ 
finds  the  subject  in  that  state  of  unreadiness — the  soil  is  not  suffi- 
ciently prepared,  and  consequently  the  germ  does  not  grow  with  the 
vigour  which  under  other  circumstances  it  would  have  manifested. 
Moreover,  the  inoculation  can  select  the  germ,  that  is  to  say,  take 
the  virus  in  the  conditions  which  are  most  favorable.  By  employing 
matter  from  a  dMtict  case  which  has  been  modified  by  antecedent 
vaccination,  we  attain  the  greatest  probability  of  communicating  a 
very  mild  variola,  just  as  the  Bessarabian  agriculturist  acquired  by 
experiment  the  power  of  imparting  to  his  sheep  a  very  slight  attack 
of  tag-sore. 

Lastly,  inoculation  practised  during  an  epidemic  is  a  preservative 
against  aggravated  attacks,  protects  individuals  from  contagion,  the 
consequences  of  which  it  is  impossible  to  estimate,  while,  within 
certain  limits,  we  can  estimate  the  severity  of  attacks  induced  by 
inoculation.  It  is  an  exceptional  occurrence  for  inoculation  with 
virus*  taken  from  distinct  small-pox  to  develope  the  disease  in  its 
confluent  form.  When  inoculation  was  first  introduced  into  Europe, 
it  was  more  common  for  it  to  cause  confluent  small-pox  than  after- 
wards, when  vaccinators  took  the  precaution  to  select  their  virus 
under  the  conditions  which  I  have  indicated ;  and  by  reading  what 
our  predecessors  have  written  on  this  subject,  I  have  become  con- 
vinced that  inoculation  was  day  by  day  diminishing  in  danger,  and 
might  liave  become  almost  as  harmless  as  vaccination. 
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1:  ■  '  '  nn  was  formerly  accomplished  by  inserting  a  thread 
iiij[  .  with  variolous  matter  in  a  small  incision  in  tlie  .^kin, 

die  arm  being  the  part  generally  selected  for  the  operation.  Kirk- 
pttrtclc^  in  his  'Treatise  on  Inoculation/  said  that  it  was  sufficieat 
to  rab  the  w^ound  with  a  hit  of  linen  soaked  in  variolous  mailer. 
He  also  stated  that  threads  impregnated  w  ith  the  virus^  if  shut  up 
in  well  closed  boxes,  preserved  their  power  for  several  months.  To 
prove  the  great  length  of  time  variolous  virus  preserves  its  power. 
Dr.  Sunderlaad^  of  Barmen,  alleges  that  blankets  saturated  with  the 
pus  of  small-pox  preserved  their  contagious  properties  for  more  than 
two  years,  producing  after  that  interval  characteristic  pustules  on 
the  odders  of  cows.     The  blankets  referred  to  were  used  in  his 

'  cxpeimients  upon  the  regeneration  of  cow-pox  by  communicating 
amall-pox  to  cows.  It  was  necessary,  however,  to  cover  up  carefully 
lb»e  blankets  with  [laper^  and  to  keep  them  in  a  httle  cask  in  a 
thady^  cool  place,  where  the  temperature  never  rose  to  more  than  10° 

!  of  £6iiimur  above  zero.  It  is  recorded  that  the  Chinese  kept  the 
crusts  of  variolous  pustules  in  porcelain  vessels  well  stopped  with 
wax.  They  inoculated  by  inti'oducing  into  the  nostrils  tents  of 
clmrpie  covered  with  the  dried  matter. 

At  the  end  of  last  century,  inoculators  performed  the  operation  in 
ftmanoer  that  was  simpler,  quicker,  and  surer  than  those  I  have  just 
desoiibed ;  it  consisted  in  raising  the  epidermis  by  means  of  a  lancet« 
fO  as  to  introduce  the  matter  with  which  the  lancet  was  charged. 
A  prick  is  sufficient.  The  symptoms  which  ensue  are  the  following : 
Rwt  of  all,  there  are  local  phenomena ;  thus,  on  the  second  day 
after  inoculation,  there  is  visible,  in  the  place  where  the  puncture 
hm  been  made,  a  small  red  pimple  similar  to  that  which  results 
from  vaccination.  About  the  fifth  day  this  pimple  has  become  an 
aeamtDaied  vesicle ;  it  sometimes  exhibits  in  its  centre  the  mark  of 
die  pttncture,  wliich  has  a  sunken  appearance,  like  an  umbilication. 
On  the  seventh  day  the  vesicle  has  become  a  pustule,  and  is  aur* 
lOiElided  by  a  slightly  red  areola,  which  becomes  flattened,  and 
aaiumea  a  bluish  tint.  Next  day  the  inflammatory  areola  increaseS| 
and  on  the  ninth  and  tenth  days  it  increases  still  more.  The  pustule, 
however,  continues  to  grow  larger,  becomes  more  depressed  in  the 
oefitre^  and  assumes  more  and  more  the  bluish  tint ;  its  edges  have 
III  ttiieren,  puckered  appearance;  there  now  arise  upon  the  inflam- 
mjil  '  -able  number  of  s^mall  pustuk"i«,  (en,  fifteen,  or 

ttci^  ;  ^  of  the  mother-puijtule,  which  at  first  contain  a 
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limpid  serosity,  and  afterwards  some  waterv  pus.  At  the  same  "llB 
the  lymphatic  glands  in  the  axilla  begin  to  be  turgid;  this  tnrgidity 
has  attained  its  maximum  on  the  ninth  day,  after  which  it  decreases, 
and  about  the  fourteenth  or  fifteenth  day  it  disappears.  Generally 
speaking,  in  thirteen  or  fourteen  times  twenty -four  hours,  the  pustule 
of  inoculation  has  dried  up,  but  there  is  sometimes  formed  below  it 
a  deep  slough,  which  separates  in  from  twenty  to  thirty  days,  leaving 
a  more  or  less  misshapen  cicatrix*  In  general^  however,  there  is  no 
slough,  and  the  crust  falls,  being  succeeded  by  another,  which  in  its 
turn  also  separates ;  and  after  a  succession  of  crusts,  there  is  at  last 
a  cicatrix  larger  tlian  that  which  is  left  after  vaccination. 

The  mother  pustule,  which  is  sometimes  found  when  the  disease 
has  been  communicated  by  contagion  in  the  ordinary  way,  the 
'^  master  pimple,"  to  use  the  German  expression,  presents  exactly 
the  same  characters  as  the  pustule  of  inoculation.  You  have  seen 
an  example  of  this  in  a  man  who  occupied  bed  No.  1 1  ier  in  St» 
Agnes'  ward.  He  was  seized  when  in  our  warAs  in  June,  1857, 
with  a  varioloid  affection.  Besides  tolerably  distinct  pustules  de- 
veloped on  the  skin,  there  was  observed,  on  a  level  with  the  naso- 
labial line,  a  pustule  larger  than  the  others,  with  a  diameter  almost 
equal  to  that  of  a  twenty -centime  silver  piece;  it  was  deeply  hollowed 
out — cuiim  mils profnnde  exederafjus  Van  Swieten  said  of  this  kind 
of  pock>  which  he  called  the  master  pokken,  A  very  red  areola,  as 
large  as  a  franc  piece,  surrounded  it,  and  was  covered  with  small 
vesico-pustular  satellites.  The  patient  aflSrmed  that  the  greM  pimple 
had  appeared  at  least  twelve  days  before  those  on  the  other  parta  of 
the  body. 

On  the  ninth  or  tenth  day  after  the  operation,  the  constitutional 
symptoms  make  their  appearance,  The  patient  has  headache,  pains 
in  the  loins,  vomiting,  and,  in  a  word,  all  the  primary  symptoms  of 
small-pox.  About  the  eleventh,  twelfth,  or  thirteenth  day,  the 
speciiic  eruption  is  seen,  which  in  general  is  but  slightly  confluent, 
and  follows  the  course  of  normal  or  sometimes  that  of  modilied 
smalUpox. 

You  have  had  an  opportunity  of  observing  the  local  and  general 
symptoms  of  inoculated  small-po\  in  an  infant,  upon  whom  I  deemed 
it  right  to  practise  inoculation  at  a  time  when  the  nurses  of  our 
wards  were  being  carried  off  by  an  epidemic,  and  when  wc  had  no 
vaccine  virus*  This  infant,  aged  twenty-four  davs,  suckled  by  its 
mother,  was  inoculated  by  means  of  a  puncture  on  the  right  arm. 
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with  variolous  matter  taken  from  a  pustule  at  the  eleventh  day  of 
the  disease^  in  a  case  of  modified  distinct  small-pox.  An  unsuccess- 
ful attempt  to  inoculate  this  infant  had  been  previously  made  with 
matter  from  an  exceedingly  distinct  varioloid  case.  The  result  of 
the  second  operation  was  to  produce  on  the  fourth  day  a  small  um- 
bilicated  pustule^  which,  following  a  regular  course,  left,  on  the 
twenty-first  day  after  its  first  appearance,  a  very  deep  slough.  On 
the  eleventh  day  after  inoculation,  the  seventh  from  the  appearance 
of  the  mother-pustule,  the  infant  had  the  disease  in  its  distinct  form, 
and  without  any  serious  constitutional  symptoms.  The  pustules 
dried  up  on  the  seventh  day  from  the  setting  in  of  the  primary 
symptoms,  such  as  vomiting  and  diarrhcsa,  which  began  on  the 
ninth  day  from  inoculation.  The  little  patient  recovered  rapidly^ 
and  thenceforth  he  was  safe  from  small-pox,  and  even  unsusceptible 
to  vaccination.  Indeed,  on  the  eighteenth  day,  we  tried  in  vain  to 
affect  him  with  the  vaccine  virus,  and  twenty-five  days  later  we 
inoculated  him  with  matter  from  a  case  of  confluent  small-pox, 
which  did  not  even  produce  the  pustule  of  inoculation.  Notwith- 
standing the  complete  success  of  this  experiment — a  success  such  as 
I  had  formerly  obtained  elsewhere — 1  felt  that  it  was  my  duty  to 
discontinue  inoculation,  as  we  had  obtained  a  supply  of  vaccine 
virus,  and  the  epidemic  of  small-pox  seemed  as  if  it  were  on  the 
wane. 


LECTUEE    III. 

COW-POX. 

Oreaae  of  Horses, — Cow-pox  in  the  Cow. — Cow-pax  in  the  Hitman 
Subject. — Cow-pox  and  Horse-pox  are  Analogous  to,  but  not 
Identical  with,  Small-pox:  Practical  Importance  of  this  Dis^ 
tinciion. — Regeneration  of  Cow-pox. 

Gentlemen  : — Soon  after  the  middle  of  last  century,  when  the  prac- 
tice  of  inoculation  had  become  general  in  England,  a  belief  prevailed 
in  certain  counties  that  persons  who  contracted  cow-pox  from  cows 
were  permanently  protected  from  small-pox,  whether  exposed  to  its 
contagion,  or  inoculated  with  its  virus.  Jenner,  the  inoculator  of 
the  district  in  which  he  resided,  was  not  unacquainted  with  this 
popular  tradition.  At  first  he  did  not  believe  in  it;  but  he  soon 
became  convinced  of  its  truth,  having  ascertained,  upon  reliable 
evidence,  that  several  persons  who  had  twenty-five,  thirty,  and  fifty 
years  previously  contracted  cow-pox  in  the  dairies  of  the  country  had, 
from  the  date  of  that  occurrence,  escaped  small-pox.  He  was  thus 
led  to  inquire  into  the  conditions  under  which  cow-pox  became 
developed  in  the  human  subject,  and  to  entertain  the  idea  of  inocu- 
lating with  it.  His  experiments  led  to  results  identical  with  those 
produced  by  direct  contagion,  for  the  persons  to  whom  he  communi- 
cated cow-pox  remained  as  insusceptible  to  variolous  influence  as 
those  who  had  had  natural  small-pox. 

Far  be  it  from  me  to  argue  that  Jenner  was  not  the  discoverer  of 
vaccination;  for  even  though  he  should  not  be  accepted  as  the  first 
who  communicated  cow-pox  to  man  by  inoculation,  there  would  be 
nothing  to  subtract  from  his  glory,  since  it  appears  probable  that  he 
did  not  know  of  the  experiments  which  Benjamin  Jesty  made  in  his 
family.  Although  there  may  be  involved  in  this  history  a  question 
of  priority^  Jenner  had  the  incontestable  merit  of  having  contended 
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11  tke  obstaclG9  put  iu  the  way  of  the  praotioe  of  yacoinatioa^ 
iving  commaaicated  to  coutemporary  physicians  the  belief 
which  he  had  deduced  from  the  observation  aud  rigorous  iuterpreta- 
lion  of  facts, 

Eespect,  however,  for  historical  verity  makes  it  incumbent  upou 
me  to  lay  before  you  various  documents  lately  translated  in  the 
Gazette  Medicale  de  Lyon^  from  the  Lanceti  of  LondoUi  and 
which  seem  tx>  prove  that  Beujamin  Jesty,  a  Gloucestershire  farmer, 
was  the  first  to  inoculate  with  cow-pox,  he  having,  in  1774,  per- 
formed the  operation  upon  his  wife  and  two  sons,  for  the  purpose  of 
protecting  them  from  small-pox. 

The  same  periodical  publishes  a  note  from  Mr.  John  Webb, 
showing  that  small-pox  may  be  communicated  from  man  to  the 
cow,  and  that  persons  contracting  the  disease  modified  by  this  trans- 
mission are  proof  against  variolous  contagion.  Allow  me  to  trans- 
late to  you  John  Webb's  narrative,  a  letter  from  Mr-  Alfred 
Haviland,  surgeon,  regarding  Benjamin  Jesty's  discovery  of  cow- 
pox,  and  also  an  extract,  on  the  same  subject,  from  the  records  of 
the  Vaccine  Institution. 

First,  then,  I  w^ill  now  read  to  you  the  narrative  of  John  Webb, 
which  was  found  among  his  manuscripta  after  his  death,  and  is  dated 
in  the  year  1799.  This  document  was  communicated  to  the  Lancet 
by  bk  grandson,  Thomas  Watts,  and  is  to  the  following  effect : — 

"Some  time  in  the  month  of  May,  1792,  having  twenty-four 
cbildren  collected  together  at  a  house  in  Boynton  for  the  purpose  of 
bebg  inoculated,  and  a  Betty  Bowman,  then  aged  80,  accidentally 
coming  in,  she  was  asked  by  another  woman  present  whether  she 
had  ever  had  the  small-pox ;  to  which  Betty  replied  in  the  negative, 
asserting,  with  a  considerable  de^ee  of  confidence,  that  she  was 
certain  she  never  should,  having  in  her  younger  days  caught  the 
cow-pox  from  a  cow  that  was  infected  by  a  man  in  the  small-pox. 
Such  an  opinion  naturally  induced  me  to  desire  of  her  a  more  par* 
laciiilar  account  of  the  circumstance,  when  I  was  informed  that,  when 
Ab  was  twenty-three  or  twenty-four  years  old,  she  lived  in  the 
service  of  a  fanner,  on  whose  estate,  at  a  distance  from  the  farm- 
hoQae,  or  any  other  habitation,  there  was  a  small  cottage,  together 
with  some  cowsheds,  that  the  cottage  was  let  to  a  man  (probably 
Qoe  of  his  labourers)  who  dying  in  the  small-pox  some  time  betwixt 
Michaelmas  and  Christmas,  the  bed  and  bed-mat  on  which  he  had 
bua  weie  thrown  out  into  the  sheds ;  that  a  cow  belongiug  to  their 
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dairy  being,  as  she  termed,  very  chilly,  frequently  went  into  the 
cow-shed,  and  had  been  observed  to  lie  down  on  or  near  the  bed 
and  mat ;  that  shortly  after  the  same  cow  was  seized  with  the  cow- 
pox,  and  the  whole  dair}-,  consisting  of  nine  cows,  sickened  one 
after  the  other,  till  at  length  the  milk  was  so  bad  that  it  could  not 
be  used,  and  of  coarse  the  cows  were  suffered  to  go  dry,  till  which 
time  she  constantly  assisted  in  milking  them ;  that  soon  aft«r  she 
was  seized  with  rigors  and  pains  in  her  limbs,  had  a  tumour  form  in 
the  right  leg  and  axilla,  and  that  three  pustules  appeared  on  the 
hand  near  the  thumb,  from  which  there  was  a  discharge  for  some 
time  (she  believed  about  nine  days)  ;  that,  as  before  mentioned,  she 
neither  prior  nor  subsequent  to  that  period  had  the  smaU-pox, 
though  she  had  frequently  visited  persons  ill  in  it,  and  once,  in  par- 
ticular, lay  on  a  bed  on  which  a  person  had  died  in  that  disease,  the 
bed-clothes  only  being  changed.  She  likewise  observed  that  two  or 
three  persons  who  had  had  the  small-pox  were  frequently  among 
tlie  cows,  but  received  no  infection*  She  hkewise  informed  me  that 
she  knew  a  Mary  Hathaway,  who  milked  infected  cows  at  one  time, 
and  was  not  infected  by  them,  but  that  at  another  time  she  was ; 
that  she  likewise  never  had  the  small-pox  prior  or  subsequent  to 
that  period,  though  she  resided  several  years  in  Bristol/*  ^ 

As  a  sequel  to  the  narrative  now  quoted,  the  Lancet  gives  the 
following  statement,  by  Mr.  Alfred  Haviland,  Surgeon  to  the  In- 
firmary of  Bridgewatcr.  It  refers  to  Mr.  Benjamin  Jesty,  "the 
proto-martyr  of  vaccination  *' : — 

"At  the  Rose  and  Crown  Inn,  Nether-Stowey,  county  of  Somer- 
set, my  attention  was  drawn,  on  the  31st  of  May  last,  to  a  photo- 
graph taken  from  a  larger  portrait  of  a  good  specimen  of  the  fine 
old  English  yeoman,  dressed  in  knee  breeches,  extensive  double* 
breasted  waistcoat,  and  no  small  amount  of  broad-cloth.     He  wi 
represented  sitting  in  an  easy  chair,  under  the  shelter  of  some  wide 
spreading  tree,  with  his  stick  and  broad-brimmed  hat  in  his  left 
hand,  his  ample  frame  was  surmounted  by  a  remarkably  good  head 
with  a  couritcnance  w*hich  at  once  betokened  tirmness  and  superic 
inteUigence." 

"I  have  been  tliU5  particular  in  de^tcribmg  the  portrait,  for  I  um 
not  quite  certain  whether  the  photograph  was  taken  from  a  drawing, 
an  engraving,  or  an  oil-painting;  if,  however,  the  source  was  an 
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rngraTing,in  all  probability  there  are  some  copies  still  extant,  which 
the  curious  in  such  matters  may  think  worth  collecting.  On  the 
back  of  this  photograph  is  a  copy  of  the  epitaph  on  our  subject,  m 
follows : — *  Sacred  to  the  memory  of  Benjamin  Jesty^  who  departed 
this  life  on  the  i6th  April,  1816,  aged  79  ye^rs*  He  was  born  at 
Tctminsterj  in  this  county,  and  was  an  upright,  honest  man,  par- 
iieularlf  noticed  for  having  been  the  frst  person  {knoicrt)  who  intro- 
dueed  eow'pojr  by  inoculatmi  ;  and  who,  from  hh  great  Hrengfh  of 
mindf  made  an  experiment  from  the  cow  on  his  mfe  and  two  sane,  in 
the  year  1774/  (Prom  the  tomb  in  the  churchyard  at  Yetminster, 
Dorset.) 

'*I  am  informed  by  his  relative,  Mrs.  William  May  («/*r  Jesty), 
that  when  the  fact  became  known  that  he  had  vaccinated  his  wife 
and  sons,  his  friends  and  neighbours,  who  had  hitherto  looked  up 
to  Imn  with  respect  on  account  of  his  auperior  intelligence  and 
honorable  character,  began  to  regard  him  as  an  inhuman  brute,  who 
could  dare  to  practise  experiments  on  his  family,  the  sequel  of  which 
would  be,  as  they  thought,  their  metamorphosis  into  horned  beasts. 
Consequently,  the  worthy  farmer  was  hooted  at,  reviled,  and  pelted 
whenever  he  attended  the  markets  in  his  neighbourhood.  He  re- 
ntaioed,  however,  undaunted,  and  never  failed  from  this  cause  to 
attcmd  to  his  duties;  and  the  secret  of  this  bold  conduct  may  be 
Iraoed  in  his  determined  chin  and  nose  and  firm  lips*  After  living 
to  see  another  enriched  and  immortalised  for  carrying  out  the  sanie 
principles  for  which  he  had  been  stoned  thirty  years  before,  he  died 
of  apoplexy,  like  Jenner,  in  1816.  Jesty's  experiment  on  liis  family 
was  performed  in  1774;  tkni  Jennet's  ott  the  I4ih  of  May,  1796, 
Just  twenty  *fitfO  years  later  J'  ^ 

Dr.  H.  P.  Davis,  of  London,  having  received  from  one  of  Ben- 
jamin Jesty's  grandsons  a  copy  of  the  following  document,  indited 
and  signed  by  the  medical  officers  of  the  Original  Vaccine-Pock 
Institution,  sent  it  to  the  Lancets 

"  Mr.  Benjamin  Jes«ty,  farmer,  of  Downshay,  in  the  I?le  of  Pur- 
beck,  ha%4ng  agreeably  to  an  invitation  from  the  medical  establish- 
ment of  the  Original  Vaccine-Pock  Institution,  Broad  Street,  Golden 
Square,  visited  London  in  August,  1805,  to  communic-ate  certain 
facts  relating  to  the  cow-pox  inoculation,  we  think  it  a  matter  of 
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justice  to  liimselfj  auil  beneficial  to  tlie  public,  to  attest  that^  anjong 
other  factsj  lie  has  afforded  decisive  evidence  of  his  having  vaccinated 
his  wife  and  two  mns — ^Bobert  and  Benjamin — in  the  year  1774, 
who  were  thereby  rendered  unsusceptible  of  the  small-pox,  as  appears 
from  the  exposure  of  all  the  parties  to  that  disease  frequently  during 
the  course  of  thirty-one  years ;  and  from  the  inoculation  of  the  two 
sons  for  the  small-pox  fifteen  years  ago*  That  he  was  led  to  under- 
take this  novel  practice  in  1774,  to  counteract  the  small-pox  at  that 
time  prevalent  where  he  then  lesidedi  from  knowing  the  common 
opinion  of  the  county  ever  since  he  was  a  boy,  now  about  sixt 
years  ago,  that  persons  who  had  gone  through  the  cow-pox  natur&ll| 
— that  is,  by  taking  it  from  cows,  were  unsusceptible  of  small-pox ; 
by  himself  being  incapable  of  taking  the  small-pox ;  by  having  gone 
through  the  cow-pox  many  years  before;  from  having  personally 
known  many  individuals  who,  after  the  cow-pox,  could  not  have  the 
small-pox  excited ;  from  believing  that  the  cow-pox  was  an  affection 
free  from  danger ;  and  from  his  opinion  that  by  the  cow-pox  inocu- 
lation he  should  avoid  engrafting  various  diseases  of  the  human 
constitution,  such  as  the  evil»  madness,  lues,  and  many  other  bad 
humours,  as  he  called  them/' 

"  The  remarkably  vigorous  health  of  Mr.  Jesty,  his  wife  and  two 
sons,  now  thirty-one  years  subsequent  to  the  cow-pock,  and  his  own 
healthy  appearance  at  the  time  (seventy  years  of  age),  afford  a 
singular  ]>roof  of  the  harmlessness  of  that  affection.  But  the 
public  must  with  particular  interest  hear  that  during  their  late  visit 
to  town  Jlr.  Robert  Jesty  very  willingly  submitted  publicly  to  in- 
oculation for  the  f! mall-pox  in  the  most  vigorous  manner,  and  that 
Mr.  Jesty  also  was  subjected  to  the  trial  of  inoculation  for  the  cow- 
pock  after  the  most  efficacious  mode,  without  either  of  them  being 
infected," 

"  The  circumstances  on  which  Mr,  Jesty  purposely  instituted  the 
vaccinc-pock  inoculation  in  his  own  family,  viz.,  wiihoui  any  prece- 
denif  but  merely  from  reasoning  upon  the  nature  of  the  affliction 
among  cows,  and  from  knowing  its  effects  in  the  casual  way  among 
men,  liis  exemption  from  the  prevailing  popular  prejudices,  and  his 
disregard  of  the  clamorous  reproaches  of  his  neighbours — in  our 
opinion  well  entitle  him  to  the  respect  of  the  public  for  bis  superior 
strength  of  mind.  But  farther,  his  conduct;  in  again  furnishing 
such  deciFive  proofs  of  the  permanent  anti-variolous  efficacy  of  the 
cow-pock,  on  the  present  discontented  state  of  many  families,  by 
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subnfiitting  to  moculation,  justly  clajns  at  least  the  gratitude  of  the 
country.** 

''  A«  a  testimoBy  of  our  personal  regard^  and  to  commemorate  so 
extraordinary  a  fact  as  that  of  preventing  small-pox  by  inoculation 
for  the  cow-pock  thirty-one  years  ago,  at  our  request,  a  three- 
C|uartef-length  picture  of  Mr»  Jesty  is  painted  by  that  excellent 
artist  Mr.  Sharp,  to  be  presented  at  the  original  Vaccine-Pock  In- 
stitution/' 

"  Q.  F&AE30N,  L.  NiKOL,  Thos.  Nelson,  Physicians. 

"  —  Wheati,  p.  Forster,  Consulting  Surgeons. 

"J.  C-  Cabpue,  J*  DoRALT,  Surgeons. 

"F,  RrvBas,  E.  A.  Brandb,  P,  De  Bruqe,  Visiting  Apothecaries. 

"J.  HEAVistDE,  T.  Payj^e,  Treasurers/'^ 

Gentlemen,  however  long  you  may  think  these  details,  you 
will,  in  consideration  of  the  interest  which  they  present,  pardon  me 
for  having  laid  them  before  you.  I  repeat,  however,  that  if  Jenner 
was  not  the  first  to  inoculate  with  cow-pox,  his  was  no  less  the 
koDoar  of  having  established  the  practice  of  vaccination, 

Jenner,  in  his  first  publication,  which  appeared  in  1 798,  while  he 
avoided  affirming  in  too  absolute  a  manner  that  cow-pox  was  a  com- 
plete preservation  against  small-pox,  showed  anxiety  to  make  known 
'     nature  of  his  discovery.     Experiments,  repeated  first  by  Pearson, 

. .  afterwards  undertaken  on  a  great  scale  by  Woodville,  Physician 
to  the  London  Inoculation  Hospital,  and  ere  long  the  testimony  of 
these  pliysicians,  along  with  that  of  very  many  others,  was  given  in 
fiivour  of  Jenner's  discovery.  Vaccination,  in  spite  of  the  opposi- 
tion it  encountered,  in  spite  of  the  violent  and  unjust  attacks  to 
which  it  was  subjected,  in  spite  of  the  most  obstinate  resistance  and 
the  most  absurd  prejudices  with  which  it  had  to  contend  even  in 
land,  soon  came  to  be  generally  employed.  The  favorable  re- 
.Lc^nion  which  it  immediately  received  in  Hanover  extended  to  the 
rest  of  Germany,  and,  almost  simultaneously,  to  Prance,  where  the 
Duke  of  Eochefoucault-Liancourt,  who  during  his  residence  in 
Gn-at  Britain  had  seen  its  success,  forcibly  called  the  attention  of 
government  and  the  pubhc  to  this  important  subject, 

*  Lavcbt: — 25  October,  1863,  p.  461.  London.  Tlie  documeata  in  the 
teit  are  reprinted  froni  the  Lancet;  and  are  not  traaslalious  from  the 
Freacli. — Tuajcsiator, 
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Coir-poi,  thttt  nnpilAr  msdMij  iamd  W  man  from  the  cov^  aa4  j 
tlien  tnoMBxtled  with  woodexfid  CuiEfcf  bom  petton  to  penon^  had' 
eeaaed  to  be  thought  of  in  idalioii  to  ill  soiEree,  ajid  had,  so  to 
speak^  beoone  lofgotterL     In  the  jeats  bunedialdj  siih«qiiaii  lo 
the  Haecffegj  of  raccinatioD,  pieoie^  is  so  addon  inffntioogj   bjr 
aotbora,  that  one  maj  be  led  to  believe  that  case^  of  it  were 
rare^  that  it  occorred  seldom,  at  long  interrala  oolf ,  and  in  pfiYil^iedl 
phKsea.     In  England  it  had  nearlj  ceased  to  be  a  topic  of  discimioii«  J 
when,  in  1812^  attention  was  c^ed  to  several  cases  in  the  ndgh*] 
bonrhood  of  Berlin*     In  1^16,  it  was  met  with  fevoml  times  hi  the 
Dochj  of  Bnmswick,     At  a  later  period^  however,  the  occarreoce  of 
fmall-poi  in  persons  who  bad  been  vaccinated  having  suggested  the 
idea  that  the  vaccine  virus  had  degenerated,  it  was  dermed  necessarj 
to  go  back  to  tbe  fonntain-head,  or,  in  other  words,  to  search  for 
cow-pox  in  the  cow.     The  investigation  b^an  in  Qennanv,  wbere^ 
at  the  commencement  of  the  inqoirr^  it  was  established  that  the 
pUoi^  of  cows  was  by  no  means  so  rare  as  might  be  inferred  from 
the  long  silence  which  had  existed  regarding  it*     In  Hoktein,  ifjie-  j 
spective  of  isolated  cases^  it  had  prevailed  as  an  epizootta  five  time 
in  eleven  jrears.    The  attention  of  Government  having  been  awakened, 
orden  were  issned  in  1S26,  1829,  1850,  and  1831,  to  aeardk  for 
vaccine  matter  in  the  cow.     Frizes  were  oSSered  to  the  proprietisrs  of 
oows  affected  with  the  disease,  and  from  that  time  eases  moltiplied 
in  Wiirtemberg  and  the  Duchy  of  Baden, 

In  1 836  a  commission  was  appointed  by  the  Academy  of  Medidiie 
of  Paris,  to  examine  into  a  case  at  Passy,  near  Paris.  A  lady  of  the 
name  of  Fleury,  residing  at  Passy,  having  stated  to  Dr.  Perdreau,  of 
Chaillot,  that  her  cow,  affected  with  picote,  had  communicated  the 
affection  to  her  hand,  MM.  Bousquet,  Emery,  and  G^rardin,  were 
commissioned  to  study  the  case ;  and  the  result  was  that  they  ob- 
tained charaderiatic  cow-pox  by  inoculating  the  arm  of  a  child  with 
matter  taken  from  Madame  Fleury'n  hand.^ 

When  these  inquiries  were  going  on  in  Europe,  Dr.  Macpherson, 


'  Tbs  word  pUoU  in  tbe  text  eridently  refers  to  tbe  racctne  disease  in  tbe 
sow,  bai  in  some  diitricts  of  Fratice,  picote  is  the  current  oioie  of  sinaU-])ox  tn 
the  humin  subject ;  end  wherever  French  is  spoken,  i  man  marked  with  small- 
pox b  lajd  to  be  pieo(4,—1nk3%hk'tovi. 

*  Sur  le  Cow*poa  d^eouTert  i  Fassy  pr^s  Paris,  le  a  a  HarSt  183d.— 
M/moifH  (k  Fdm^^mk  dn  M/dedmt,  t,  ▼,  p.  600. 
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in  1853,  published  his  experiments  on  vaccination,  and  announced 
thni  he  had  seen  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Calcutta,  in  India,  an  epi- 
zootia  of  tag-?ore.  He  found  that  this  affection  could  not  only  be 
communicated  by  inoculation  from  cow  to  cow,  but  also  from  the 
cow  to  man,  and  afterwards  from  man  to  inan. 

Obsen'ers  were  strack  with  the  remarkable  fact  that  transmission 
took  place  more  readily  when  the  virus  was  humanised,  or,  in  other 
words,  when  it  had  been  transmitted  from  man  to  man.  The  action 
more  powerful  than  that  produced  by  inoculating  the  human 

bject  direct  from  the  cow,  Dr*  Stein  brenner  has  recorded  a 
remarkable  example  of  this  peculiarity,  which  I  shall  now  quote 
exactly  from  his  Treatise  on  Vaccination. 

*'0n  the  18th  May,  1845,  a  proprietor  informed  me  that  one  of 
hts  cows  had  an  eruption  on  the  udder  and  teats.  Upon  examining 
the  cow,  and  comparing  what  I  saw  with  the  descriptions  of  authors, 
I  became  nearly  certain  that  I  had  at  last  found //tVvj^^;  and  although 
the  eruption  was  too  far  advanced  to  justify  the  hope  of  obtaining 
very  efficacious  viras,  I  lost  no  time  in  collecting  a  considerable 
quantity  on  four  plates  of  glass.  About  an  hour  afterwards  I  inocu- 
lated, by  sixteen  punctures,  two  unvaccinated  children.  Only  one 
of  Uie  sixteen  punctures  produced  a  vaccinal  pustule ;  but  it  was  a 
very  beautiful  and  large  one,  which  passed  through  the  different 
stages  in  the  most  perfectly,  regular  manner.  On  the  eighth  day, 
two  children  wexe  vaccinated  from  this  pustule,  the  virus  being 
transferred  direct  from  arm  to  arm ;  and  this  time  the  sixteen  inocu- 
latory  punctures  produced  sixteen  beautiful  vaccinal  pustules.  Since 
that  occurrence  I  have  only  vaccinated  with  lymph  derived  from  that 
source,  and  have  obtained  precisely  similar  results.  I  sent  supplies 
of  lymph  taken  from  my  first  cases  to  the  Academy  of  Medicine  of 
Paris,  through  M.  Bousquet ;  to  the  Medical  Society  of  Strasburg ; 
and  to  many  brother  physicians,  particularly  to  the  cantonal  phy* 
sician  of  Saar-Union;  and  to  Drs.  Fodere,  Kuntz,  Clausing,  &c. 
Everywhere  it  produced  a  very  beautiful  vaccine  pock,  yielding 
lymph,  which  was  at  once  substituted  for  that  formerly  in  use. 

Similar  results  have  been  more  recently  obtained  by  physicians 
and  veterinary  practitioners  in  the  department  of  Eure-et-Loirj  by 
wliom  cow'pox  in  the  cow  was  also  found.     Similar  results  are 
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observed  in  the  vaccinations — particnlarlv  in  tlie  revaccinations — 
^Oiow  taking  place  in  our  hospitals,  with  ynccinal  lymph  derived  from 
the  heifers  of  Dr.  Lanoix.  That  lymph  gives  rise  to  vaccinal  pa5- 
tules  much  leas  frequently  than  that  taken  from  the  arm  of  a  child. 
With  reference  to  this  point,  I  would  remark,  that  the  lymph 
obtained  from  the  heifers  of  Dr,  Lanoix  is  not  primitive  lymph, 
and  therefore  is  not  more  active  than  that  taken  from  the  human 
subject;  and,  moreover,  it  is  the  virus  of  cow-pox  modified  and 
weakened  by  a  considerable  series  of  successive  generations.  It 
appears  to  me  that  it  has  lost  much  of  its  power  in  passing  succes- 
sively from  heifer  to  heifer.  AVTiatever  theory  we  adopt,  the  fact 
remains,  that  vaccine  lymph  taken  direct  from  the  heifers  referred  to 
is  less  active  than  that  which  has  been  taken  from  man — ^than  that 
which  has  been  humanised, 

I  must  not  allow  this  opportunity  to  escape  without  explaining 
to  you  the  characteristics  of  cow-pox  in  the  cow ;  as  it  is  of  the 
greatest  importance  for  physicians,  especially  for  those  practising  in 
country  places,  where  the  supply  of  vaccine  lymph  may  fail,  to  be  able 
to  recognise  the  affection.  The  eruption  consists  in  pustules  on  the 
udder  and  teats  of  the  affected  animal^  having  a  great  resemblance  to 
those  which  we  lately  saw  on  the  face  of  a  small-pox  patient  who  lay 
in  bed  No.  ri  ter  of  St.  Agnes's  Ward,  whose  case  I  have  already 
brought  under  your  notice,  as  presenting  a  remarkable  example  of 
the  inoculation -pustule.  The  cow-pox  pustules  are  at  first  pimples^ 
varying  in  size  from  that  of  a  lentil  to  that  of  a  common  round 
bean,  They  become  more  and  more  elevated ;  on  the  second  or  third 
day  from  their  first  appearance,  they  acquire  a  pustular  character, 
are  filled  with  a  colourless  lymph,  and  are  depressed  in  the  centre. 
Toward  their  centre,  these  pustules  are  of  a  bhiish-white,  livid  colour, 
and  towards  their  periphery,  where  an  areola  has  already  formed, 
thpy  are  reddish  or  yelloviish  white ;  they  then  resemble  the  pustules 
produced  by  variolous  inoculation.  In  other  cases,  they  are  of  a 
silvery  hue,  of  a  pale  red,  a  reddish  yellow,  or  a  clear  yellow.  This 
difference  in  the  colour  of  the  pustules  is  dependent  upon  their 
degree  of  development,  and  also,  to  a  certain  extent,  upon  the  natural 
tint  of  the  udder.  On  the  following  days  they  become  larger,  and 
often  attain  the  size  of  a  half-franc  piece ;  and  in  these  rare  cases 
they  arc  also  more  numerous,  the  udder  and  teats  sometimes  pre- 
senting from  eight  to  twenty  pustules,  which  reach  their  maximum 
development  on  the  ninth  4)r  tenth  day;  at  this  period  also,  the 
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areola  whicli^  siace  tlie  formation  of  the  pustule,  has  formed  a  narrow 
ring,  becomes  more  extended,  but  in  cowa  with  brown  or  black 
adders  the  areola  is  ficarcelj  vbible.  Hardness,  swellings  increased 
heat  of  skin,  and  sometimes  very  great  tendernessj  are  then  percep- 
tible. There  is  at  the  same  time  an  exacerbation  of  tlie  general 
symptoms^  such  as  distaste  for  food,  restlessness,  and  fever.  The 
milk  both  deteriorates  in  quality  and  diminishes  in  quantity,  and  it^ 
secretion  is  altogether  arrested  when  the  eruption  is  very  abundant, 
and  accompanied  by  an  excess  of  reaction.  Immediately  after  the 
ninth  day,  crusts  form  m  the  centre  of  the  pustules,  while  at  their 
periphery  the  lymph  grows  thicker  and  thicker,  tUl  at  last  it  becomes 
cjonverted  into  a  cheesy  pus.  The  crusts,  if  not  previously  torn  off, 
fall  between  the  eighteenth  and  twenty-fourth  day,  leaving  in  their 
place  ulcerations,  wbich  in  some  cases  eat  so  deeply  into  the  tissues 
as  to  detach  the  teats.  In  other  causes,  inflammatory  swellings  and 
mbseesses  of  the  mamma  supervene^  which  continue  for  three  or  four 

As  I  hare  broached  the  history  of  cow-pox,  allow  me,  gentlemen, 
to  say  a  few  words  upon  questions  connected  with  that  subject, 
R»t  of  all :  What  is  the  origin  of  cow-pox  P  Considering  the 
immunity  from  small-pox  which  cow-pox  confers  on  the  human  race, 
it  has  been  asked  whether  cow-pox  is  not  in  point  of  fact  human 
«mall-pox  modified  by  transmisdon  to  the  cow,  just  as  cow-pox 
is  modified  by  transmission  from  the  cow  to  man  P  It  has  also 
been  asked  whether  cow-pox  is  not  a  distinct  disease,  peculiar 
to  the  animals  in  which  it  is  observed?  And,  finally,  it  has  been 
asked,  whether  it  does  not  originate  in  a  disease  peculiar  to  other 
kinds  of  animals,  and  which  is  not  small-pox  P 

Jenner,  adopting  the  opinion  generally  received  in  his  own 
coantr}%  regarded  cow-pox  as  originating  in  a  disease  peculiar  to 
horses  termed  grease  in  Englind  and  eaujr  njtrjamlffs  in  France.  Tbe 
iQiutrious  discoverer  of  vaccination  had  remarked  a  fact,  well-known 
also  to  the  farmers  and  peasantry,  that  cow-pox  was  met  with  only  in 
the  daine-s  where  tbe  cows  were  attended  to  and  fed  by  men  who 
likewine  had  charge  of  horses.  Whenever  grease  was  observed  in 
stables,  cow-pox  soon  showed  itself  in  the  cow-houses,  whither  it 
was  brought  by  the  men-servants  of  the  farm  who  came  to  milk  the 
cows  with  hands  soiled  by  pus  from  horses  affected  with  grease* 
In  dairies,  where  women  only  were  employed,  as  in  Ireland,  cow-pox 
was  very  rare.     Although  the   proposition   of   .Jcnnt^r   cannot   be 
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accept-ed  as  absolute,  experiments  have  proved  that  there  is  nn 
analogy  between,  if  not  an  identity  in,  the  two  maladies.  It  is  one 
thing,  however,  to  admit  that  grease  may  be  transmitted  from  the 
horse  to  the  cow,  and  then  produce  true  cow-pox,  and  another  to 
maintain  that  the  only  source  of  cow-pox  in  cows  is  grease  in  horses, 

A  recent  case  has  once  more  demonstrated  the  identity  of  the  two 
diseases.  Early  in  March,  1 856,  Dr-  Pichot  of  La  Lonpe,  a  phy» 
sician  of  |he  department  of  Enre-ct-Loir,  was  consulted  profes*' 
sionally  by  a  farrier's  assistant ;  this  individual  had  on  the  back  of 
both  hands  pustules  which  were  opaline,  confluent,  of  about  a 
centimeter  in  diameterj  and  depressed  in  the  centre,  w  here  a  small 
linear  crust  was  visible.  They  had  exactly  the  appearance  of  vaccinal 
pustules  of  the  eighth  or  ninth  day*  The  man,  who  had  never  been 
vaccinated,  affirmed  that  he  had  not  been  in  contact  with  a  diseased 
cow,  but  he  recollected  that  twenty-four  days  previously  he  had  shod 
a  horse  affected  with  grease.  The  horse  in  question  belonged  to  a 
farmer.  The  veterinary  practitioner  at  La  Loupe,  a  distiugui?hed 
pupil  of  the  schools  of  Alfort  and  Toulouse,  verified  the  disease, 
which  still  existed  when  he  examined  the  horse.  Dr.  Pichot  imme- 
diately collected,  between  glass  plates,  fluid  from  the  pustules,  and 
sent  some  of  it  to  Dr.  Maunoury  of  Chartres. 

Without  waiting  to  hear  the  result  of  Dr.  Maunoury 's  experi-" 
raents.  Dr.  Pichot  tried  to  vaccinate  his  patient.     The  operation 
l>roduced  no  characteristic  effect,  although  the  lymph  used  was  takea 
from  the  arm  of  a  child,  from  which  at  the  same  time  two  other' 
chUdren  were  vaccinated,  in  both  of  whom  the  true  vaccinal  pock 
appeared.     These  were  visible  on  the  sixth  day  from  the  operation, 
in  the  situation  of  the  six  punctures  made  on  the  man's  arm,  only 
two  small  rounded  pustules,  which  were  partially  covered  with  a 
crust,  and  bore  no  resemblance  to  the  pustules  on  the  arms  of  the 
children.     An  attempt  was  made  to  inoculate  another  child  with 
liquid  from  these  two  pustules^  but  on  the  eighth  day  no  result 
whatever  had  taken  place.     On  that  day,  the  same  child  was  vacci- 
nated with  ordinary  vaccine  lymph,  and  in  seven  days  he  exhibited^ 
four  superb  vaccine  pocks,  from  which  three  other  children  were 
successfully  vaccmated. 

Dr.  Maunoury  inoculated  a  child  with  the  matter  sent  to  him  by^ 
Dr.  Pichot,  making  five  punctures,  viz.,  three  on  the  right  and  two 
on  the  left  arm.     The  result  was  the  appearance,  on  the  eighth  day, 
on  the  right  arm,  of  one  beautiful  clear  pock,  as  large  as  a  lentil. 
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tilled  with  yellowisli  serosity,  and  sarrouuded  by  a  reddish  circle  of 
about  fl  centimeter  in  diameter.  Dr.  Mauiioury  vaccinated  severni 
subjecU  from  this  pustule.  Three  children  were  inoculated  with  pus 
taken  from  it,  and  all  three  were  found  to  be  perfectly  vaccinated. 
A  fifth  child  was  vaccinated  with  lymph  taken  from  one  of  the 
three,  and  the  lymph  in  this  its  third  generation  waa  proved  to  be 
efficacious  ;  it  was  found  to  be  equally  efficacious  in  a  fourth  and 
fifth  generation.  It  is  evidentj  therefore^  that  it  was  true  vaccine 
matter  which  was  communicated  to  the  first  patient  by  the  horse 
affected  with  grease  which  he  had  shod.  In  this  history,  accord- 
ingly, we  find  a  confirmation  of  Jenner's  opinion, 

Jemier,  however,  notwithstanding  the  soundness  of  his  theory, 
was  never  able  to  produce  more  than  a  simple  inflammation  in  those 
whom  he  inoculated  with  matter  taken  from  horses  affected  with 
grease ;  but  then  it  must  be  remembered,  that  be  always  used  pus 
from  the  old  ulcerations,  and  never  the  clear  lymph  of  the  recent 
pock«  After  his  time^  the  same  facts,  confirmed  at  a  later  period  by 
Drs.  Pichot  and  Maunoury,  were  irrefragably  established  by  experi- 
mentalists. In  1801,  Dr.  Loy  published  an  account  of  his  experi- 
ments on  tike  origin  of  cow*pox,  in  which  he  mentioned  that  he  had 
inoculated  men  as  well  as  cows  with  matter  taken  from  horses 
affected  with  grease.  Dr.  Loy  having  observed  on  the  hands  of 
two  persons,  a  farrier  and  a  butcher  residing  in  Yorkshire,  a  pus- 
tular eruption  much  resembling  cow-pox  and  accompanied  with 
great  constitutional  disturbance,  inquired  into  the  circumstances  and 
found  that  one  of  these  individuals,  for  some  time  previously,  had 
liad  clmrge  of  horses  suffering  from  grease.  He  took  lymph  from  this 
persan  and  with  it  inoculated  his  brother  and  another  child ;  in  both 
caaea  this  inoculation  produced  pustules  exactly  similar  to  those  of 
true  cow-pox,  both  in  respect  of  their  appcMance  and  the  coarse 
the?  ran.  With  the  same  lymph  with  which  he  inoculated  the  two 
children,  he  inoculated  a  cow,  producing  thereby  a  very  beautiful 
cow-pock,  which  was  accompanied  by  all  the  accessory  phenomena* 
From  that  pock  he  inoculated  a  child  in  whom,  in  due  course,  a 
beautiful  cow-pock  appeared  ;  this  child  was  ascertained  to  be  proof 
igslDst  amall-pox,  for  on  the  sixth  day  after  the  vaccinal  inoculation, 
tmriolous  inoculation  was  performed  without  causing  any  subsequent 
result.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  obser\^ations  of  Dr.  Loy  bear  a 
great  aualogy  to  those  made  at  a  later  date  by  Drs.  Pichot  and 
Uaunoury. 
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But,  at  first,  Dr,  Loy  failed  in  hi«  attempU  to  iflocukte  con 

witli  matter  taken  from  horses  affected  with  grease.  He  repeat*^^ ' 
his  experiments  several  timea  ^vithout  success,  using  matter  taken 
from  other  horses ;  he  was  also  at  first  equally  unsuccessful  in  his 
attempts  to  inoculate  man  from  tlie  horse.  At  last^  he  succeeded  in 
finding  a  horse  in  which  the  grease  had  existed  for  only  fifteen  days ; 
the  cases  from  which  till  then  he  had  obtained  his  matter  were  of 
older  standing.  With  matter  derived  from  this  recent  case,  be  in- 
oculated five  cows,  and  in  all  of  them  cow-pox  was  the  result  From 
these  cows  he  obtained  lymph  with  which  he  produced  cow-pox  in 
children,  whom  he  subsequently  found  to  be  proof  against  variolous 
inoculation.^ 

Sacco,  of  Naples,  who  had  at  first  unsuccessfully  inoculated 
twenty-seven  cows  and  eight  children  with  lymph  taken  from  grease 
in  horses,  observed  pustules  on  the  hands  of  persons  who  had  charge 
of  horses  affected  with  the  disease ;  with  fluid  from  these  pustules, 
he  inoculated  nine  children  and  one  cow ;  in  two  of  the  children  he 
produced  normal  cow-pox,  a  result  exactly  similar  to  that  formerly 
noticed  as  having  been  obtained  by  the  physicians  of  the  department 
of  Eure-et-Loir. 

FinaUv,  in  i8oj,  Viborg,  a  Danish  veterinary  practitioner,  inocu- 
lated the  udders  of  cows  with  grease-matter,  taken  from  horses,  and 
after  several  failures  obtained  the  desired  result,  viz.,  a  characteristic, 
well-developed  eruption  of  cow-pox  on  the  fifth  and  sixth  days  after 
inoculation.  Other  observers,  among  whom  may  be  mentioned 
Professor  Ritter,  of  Kiel|  have  reported  cases  of  cow-pox  following 
inoculation  with  grease-matter,  and  yielding  a  perfectly  efficacious 
vaccine  lymph. 

To  these  statements  I  may  add  fact«  observed  in  the  spring  of 
i860,  by  MM.  Sarrans,  of  Rieumes,  and  Lafossc,  of  Toulouse. 
During  an  epizootia  among  horses,  a  man  was  attacked  with  swelling 
of  the  hamstrings,  whence  issued  a  sanious  discharge,  M,  Lafosse 
charged  a  lancet  with  this  exudation,  and  then  therewith  inoculated 
in  succession  two  young  cows  j  in  both,  pustules  appeared,  presenting 
all  the  characters  of  cow-pox.  With  matter  taken  from  these 
pustules  he  reproduced  vaccine  lymph,  with  all  its  characteristics 
tmd  properties. 


*  SntNBBENNEa: — op,  cit.,  p.  608  J  and  Lot*s  Acoouat  of  Some  £xperi« 
mcuti  Ott  the  Origia  of  Cow-pox.    8vo.    WMtby,  1801, 
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UHbertu  1  liavu  spoken  of  grease  [euu^f  au^c  jambe9\,  emplojin^ 
•  term  in  common  use ;  but,  in  point  of  fact,  observers  have  not 
yet  made  out  the  exact  nature  of  the  disease  of  the  liorscj  which, 
transmitted  to  the  cow  by  inoculation,  gives  rise  to  cow-pox. 
discussion  at  the  Academy  of  Medicine,^  and  afterwards  at  the 
iological  Society  in  i85i,  Mr*  H.  Bouley  pointed  out  at  great 
igth  that  veterinaries  were  much  divided  in  opinion  as  to  the 
ict  nature  of  the  disease  which  goes  by  the  name  of  eaux  aux 
M,  Leblanc,  who  went  to  Toulouse  to  study  the  disease 
mare  which  had  supplied  M,  Lafosse  with  new  vaccine 
lymph,  proved  that  this  mare  had  not  the  disease  called  eaux  aux 
jam6e^,  but  all  the  veterinaries  who  observed  the  epizootia  at 
fiieumes  were  agreed  that  it  presented  all  the  characters  of  an 
epidemic  eruptive  fever.  It  is  not  witliin  my  province  to  give  a 
name  to  a  disease  of  horses  which  has  abeady  received  a  name  from 
fcterinary  physicians.  Can  we,  looking  at  it  as  an  eruptive  fever, 
pare  it  with  the  tag^sore  [clavelee]  of  sheep  ?  Can  there  exist 
the  horse  an  eruptive  fever,  which,  when  communicated  to  man 
direct  or  indirect  inoculation,  yields  a  virus  which  either  is  vaccine 
18  or  is  analogous  to  it  in  its  properties  ?  These  are  questions 
we  may  at  present  ask,  bat  it  will  only  be  in  the  future  that 
can  be  answered. 
Alongside  of  the  experiments  conclusively  in  favour  of  the  trans- 
mission of  the  disease  from  horses  to  the  cow  aud  human  species, 
others  of  an  opposite  tendency  are  cited.  In  France,  attempts, 
made  at  Alfort  and  Eambouillet,  to  inoculate  cows  with  cow-pox, 
by  using  grease-matter,  w^ere  not  till  recently  attended  with  success, 
but  then  inoculation  of  children  with  matter  from  the  horse-disease 
was  not  tried.  In  explanation  of  these  negative  results,  it  has  been 
ttiged  that  possibly  the  cows  which  resisted  the  inoculation  by 
gffttse-matter  from  horses  had  had  cow-pox  at  some  former  period; 
and  also  that  the  malady  is  not  inoculable  at  all  its  stages,  and  that 
it  cannot  be  communicated  by  punctures  made  anywhere.  Finally, 
as  was  alleged  by  Dr.  Loy,  there  are  evidently  several  different 
diseases  which  have  been  confounded  together  under  the  name  of 
grease,  only  one  of  which  is  the  true  disease  capable  of  being  trans* 
milled  to  the  cow,  and  transformed  in  the  cow  into  cow-pox,  and 
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in  the  human  subject  into  vaccina.  The  researches  of  Al. 
Bouley  have  corroborated  this  opinion  of  Dr.  Ley.  Jeunejr  does 
not  seera  to  have  been  acquainted  in  an  exact  manner  mth  the 
disease  of  horses  which,  when  transmitted  to  cows,  produced  cow- 
pox;  he  gave  it  the  vague  name  of  '^sore*heeIs/'  which  means 
disease  of  the  heels.  To  the  *'  sore-heels  *'  of  Jcnncr,  the  "  javart '' 
of  SaccOj  the  "  affection  furoDculeuse  '*  of  Hertwig/'  the  "  maladie 
pustuleuse*'  uf  M.  Lafosse — of  all  of  which  it  has  been  said, 
and  of  some  of  w^hich  it  has  been  demonstrated,  that  they  pro- 
duce  cow-pox  by  inoculation — to  the«e  afl'cctions  M.  H.  Bouley 
has  just  added  aphthous  stomatitis,  M.  Depaul,  however,  has 
shown  that  what  was  supposed  to  be  merely  an  aphthous  affection 
of  the  mouth  was  a  general  pustular  eruption  very  analogous  to 
amall-pox.  In  other  words,  it  was  hone-pow,  the  malady  which 
gives  cow-pox  to  cows.  But  the  distinctive  characters  of  horse-pox 
have  not  as  yet  been  accurately  determined,  and  it  is  still  a  disease 
without  an  Ixistoriau. 

There  are  numerous  examples  in  human  pathology  of  inocnlable 
diseases  not  inocnlable  at  all  their  stages,  and  also  of  diseases  which 
can  be  set  up  more  easily  by  introducing  the  virus  at  one  part  of 
the  body  than  at  another.  We  know  that  syphilis  can  be  easily 
introduced  into  the  system  by  making  a  puncture,  and  inoculating 
with  pus  taken  from  a  chancre ;  and  we  also  know  that  generally 
syphilis  cannot  be  inoculated  by  using  matter  from  a  pustule  or 
muculent  scab  of  ecthyma  syphilitica.  Some  physicians,  wrongly, 
however,  deny  that  it  is  ever  possible  to  effect  this  last-mentioned 
kind  of  inoculation.  It  is  now  beyond  dispute,  that  in  certain 
exceptional  circumstances  syphilis  can  be  inoculated  from  secondary 
forms  of  the  disease,  When  we  return  to  this  question  in  treating 
of  syphilis  in  new-born  children,  we  shall  see  that  the  disease  is 
transmitted  from  infant  to  nurse  only  undex  very  special  con- 
ditions. 

These  conditions  chiefly  consist  in  frequent  and  long-continued 
contact  of  the  syphilitic  virus  of  the  affected  parts  of  the  infant  with 
the  absorbing  surface  in  the  nurse.  They  are  most  favorable  when 
the  infant  sucks  ^ith  power  and  energy,  and  when  the  nipple  is  in 
a  state  of  contmuous  and  increasing  erection  from  the  time  that  it 
is  touched  by  the  lips  of  the  infant.  The  excitation  of  the  nipple 
imparts  to  it  an  anatomical  and  physiological  state,  in  virtue  of  which 
the  akin  covering  it,  in  obedience  to  the  laws  of  endosmosis,  opens  a 
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door  for  the  absorptiou  of  the  contagium^  so  that  there  is  required 
neitter  Jenuded  surface,  excoriatioa,  nor  fissure  of  the  nipple,  the 
more  usual  way  by  which  syphilis  enters  the  system  of  the  nurse 
from  that  of  the  nursling.  If,  theu,  we  compare  what  takes  place 
in  respect  of  the  transmission  of  syphilis  and  grease  in  their  more 
advanced  forms,  we  can  understand  the  unsuccessful  attempts  which 
have  been  made  to  inoculate  the  latter,  and  can  explain  the  negative 
experiments  made  at  Alfort  and  llambouillet,  as  well  as  other 
o^gntive  ejC|)erimentS|  by  supposing  that  the  virus  was  taken  at  a 
period  when  it  had  lost  its  energy  through  the  too  great  length  of  time 
nhich  had  elapsed  since  the  primary  development  of  the  disease.  Is 
it  possible  otherwise  to  explain  the  positive  results  obtained  by 
learned  and  conscientious  obsen^ers,  such  as  Loy,  Sacco,  Viborgj 
Eitter,  Bemdt,  Pichot,  and  Manoury  ? 

From  this  brief  statement  of  facts,  I  conclude  with  Steinbrenner, 
whose  opinion  is  also  that  of  Woodville,  Coleman^  Viborg,  Sacco 
and  others,  that  cow-pox  may  originate  in  grease :  but  here  I  must 
repeat  a  proposition  I  have  already  carefully  established,  that  this  is 
not  equivalent  to  saying  that  cow-pox  has  an  exclusive  origin  in 
inoculation  or  in  contact  with  the  disease  of  horses :  indeed^  cow-pox 
generally  arises  quite  independently  of  grease. 

Although  grease  is  undoubtedly  transmissible  from  horse  to  cow 
and  from  horse  to  man,  it  loses  much  of  its  likeness  to  itself  by 
tran?raission :  and  cow-pox  in  the  cow  has  not  a  greater  resemblance 
to  grease  than  vaccinia  (or  humanised  cow-pox)  has  to  cow-pox  in 
the  oow.  These  modifications  in  the  form  of  affections,  which  arc 
t  and  fimdamentally  identical,  depend  on  the  nature  of  the 

c*^„^*.:^^  in  which  they  are  developed;  and  similar  modifications 
are  not  rare  in  comparative  pathology. 

For  exranple,  malignant  carbuncle  [nang  de  raie],  a  disease  pecu- 
liar to  the  ovine  species,  becomes  cjuarter-evil  [c/tarian]  in  homed 
cattle,  and  mahguant  pustule  [pnHuk  mQli<fne\  in  man. 

This  typhic,  strange,  general  disease,  frequently  destroys  a  great 
number  of  wool-clad  animals  in  certain  countries  of  Europe,  particu- 
larly in  the  departments  of  France  which  constitute  the  old 
]fruvinces  of  Keaucc,  Berry,  and  Brie,  It  can  be  transmitted  to 
j^hctji,  by  inoculating  them  with  the  blood  of  an  infected  sheep.  If 
a  little  blood,  taken  from  the  spleen  immediately  after  the  animal 
has  been  killed  and  before  putrefaction  has  begun,  be  introduced  by 
inoculation  into  the  car,  groin,  or  inguinal  region  of  another  !?hecp, 
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there  is  no  indication  of  any  effect  having  been  producefl,  tai  ir uio 
twenty-six  to  tliirty-sis  hoiira  have  ekpseJ :  the  auinud  then^  nil  at 
once,  loses  appetite,  shows  typhic  symptoms  and,  within  an  hour  or 
two,  dies.  On  dissectioo,  lesions  similar  to  those  found  in  the 
sheep  from  which  the  blood  used  for  the  inoculation  was  taken,  are 
observed.  On  inoculating  with  blood  taken  from  the  second  sheepf 
a  third  in  a  district  far  away  from  that  of  the  other  two^  the  maladjf 
is  communicated ;  and  it  can  in  succession  be  similarly  transmitted  to 
individuals  of  the  same  species,  the  disease  always  remaining  the  same^ 
and  identical  in  its  symptoms. 

If,  liowever,  you  inoculate  an  ox  or  a  cow  with  blood  fipom  the 
spleen  of  an  infected  sheep,  yon  no  longer  produce  the  ovine  malignant 
carbuncle  [sani;  de  rate],  but  a  kind  of  charhon  which,  though  at 
fir^t  only  a  local  atTcction,  wdl  soon  become  a  general  disease  attended 
by  grave  symptoms,  quickly  proving  fatal,  unless  it  be  eradicated  in 
its  original  site  by  energetic  cauterization. 

Again  : — A  shepherd,  when  skinning  a  sheep  which  had  died  from 
iang  de  rate,  was  inoculated  with  the  disease,  either  by  his  excoriated 
bands  having  been  soiled  with  the  animal's  blood,  or  by  his  hands, 
perhaps  quite  free  from  excoriations,  having  remained  too  long  in 
contact  with  its  hide.  After  a  certain  time,  a  disease  of  special  cha- 
racter was  developed  in  this  man:  which,  althon:'  '  de  rat^  is 
from  the  onset  a  general  malady,  was  at  first  t  ^  local  t  it 
was  the  atfection  called  malignant  pustule.  Tliis  malignant  pustale, 
which  is  really  a  small  vesicle,  occasions  tiugling  in  the  skin  for  a 
day  or  two,  soon  followed  by  a  feeling  of  numbness  extending  along 
the  arm,  if  the  pustule  is  situated  on  the  hand  or  fore-arm ;  soon 
after  this,  there  appears  in  the  centre  of  the  little  vesicle  a  gangrenous 
speck,  which  resists  the  point  of  the  bistoury,  w*hUe  at  the  same  time 
general  disturbance  of  the  system  supervenes  and  the  [)atients  sink 
under  ataxo-adynamic  symptoms,  lasting  sometimes  for  five  or  six 
days.  Midignant  jmstulc  is  at  first  so  purely  a  local  affection  tliat 
its  constitutional  development  may  be  prevented  and  the  pntirnU 
saved  by  adopting  the  treatment  now  generally  followed  in  Beauce, 
which  consists  in  vigorous  cauterization,  cifectcd  more  particularly 
by  applying  corrosive  sublimate  to  i\\t  jyarts  previously  deeply  sciiri- 
fied.  The  physicinns  of  the  department  of  Eurc-et-Loir^  as  well  as 
those  of  Perclie  and  Berry,  are  well  acciuainted  mih  this  treatment, 
and  when  call«d  in  to  a  case  promptly-,  that  is  to  say  .•iulTicientlv 
tr.  i  nt   fljiort  the  progress  of  the  disease,   they  have  liltlc  ai. ..  ._. 
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about  the  issue,  I  am  my&eJf  in  a  position  to  form  an  opinion  on 
tills  question.  In  18,56,  one  of  my  country  servants  contracted  the 
disease  when  liaudling  three  sheep  which  had  died  of  the  sang  de  rate* 
One  Sunday;  just  as  I  came  home,  this  nmn  showed  nae  hi3  hand, 
ou  which  I  saw  a  very  characteristic  mahgnant  pustule :  the  begin- 
ning of  the  malady  dated  back  to  the  previous  Wednesday :  there 
was  already  some  feveiishness  and  general  constitutional  disturb- 
ance, I  scarified  the  aii'ected  part  and  introduced  corrosive  subUmate 
into  the  wound :  in  forty-eight  hours  the  cure  was  ascertained:  on  the 
following  Sunday,  I  found  my  patient  in  perfect  healthj  excepting 
that  he  had  a  painful  scab  on  his  hand. 

^Tien  we  see  a  disease  undergo  such  remarkable  mutations  by 
tfansmissiou  from  an  animal  of  one  species  to  an  animal  of  another 
species ;  when  we  see  diflerent  organisms  respond  in  so  dillerent  a 
manner  to  I  he  same  morbific  cause,  it  ought  not  to  be  looked  ou  as 
astonishing  that  grease  should  also  change  its  form  when  transmitted 
to  the  human  subject  or  the  cow  ;  nor  need  it  any  more  be  considered 
wo^idcrful  that  there  is  so  little  resemblance  between  cow-pox  ii)  the 
cow  and  vaccinia,  although  the  nature  of  both  is  the  same.  We  can 
in  the  same  way  understand  how  the  further  question  may  be  asked 
^whether  cow-pox  is  anything  else  than  human  small-pox  modi- 
fied by  development  in  the  organism  of  the  cow,  so  as  to  lose  its 
original  qualities,  and  be  re-transmissible  to  man  with  its  behaviour 
wholly  changed.  Let  us  pause  a  moment  to  consider  what  has 
been  done  to  elucidate  this  question  so  full  of  interest. 

Many  attempts  had  been  made  to  produce  cow-pox  in  cows  by 
inoculating  them  with  virufl  of  small-pox  from  the  human  subject, 
but  without  causing  anything  like  cow-pox,  although  the  experi- 
ments were  made  in  various  ways,  and  upon  animals  of  different 
ages,  till  1807,  when  Dr,  Gassner  of  Gunzburg  announced,  that 
bo  bad  obtained  the  desired  result.  He  inoculated  eleven  cows 
with  small-pox  virus,  and  obtained  true  cow-pox  from  them,  with 
tlie  matter  of  which  he  inoculated  children  in  whom  real  vaccinia 
was  thereby  produced.  These  results  were  called  in  question  ;  but 
in  1859  Dr.  Thielo  of  Kasan,  having  repeated  the  experiments  of 
Qassner,  stated  that  after  having  tried  ineffectually  to  inoculate  the 
cow  both  wi  '  '    ^        !t  and  sraall-pox  matter  from  man,  he 

atlastsuccti  uT,  cow-pox  pustules  being  produced 

in  tbe  cow :  with  matter  taken  from  these  pustule?,  he  obtained' 
normal  vaccinia  in  children*    These  experiments  date  back  to  iHjd^ 
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from  which  time  Dr.  Thiele  continued  to  vaccinate  with  the  saM 
Ijrmph;  and  when  he  wrote,  it  had  passed  throagh  seventj^fii 
generations,  and  had  demonstrated  its  efficacy  in  more  than  3000 
persons.  More  recently,  to  put  this  efficacy  to  the  test,  he  inocu- 
lated with  small-pox  twenty-one  of  those  he  had  vaccinated,  and 
without  causing  small-pox  in  any  of  them.  The  cows  upon  w*hich 
Dr.  Thiel^  made  his  experiments  were  between  four  and  six  years 
old,  newly  calved,  and  were,  as  often  as  he  could  find  them,  cows 
witli  white  teats.  He  confined  them  to  their  slied,  keeping  the 
temperature  there  at  15^  B^aumur  :  their  food  was  not  in  any  way 
altered;  and  they  continued  to  be  milked.  The  place  seh*cU'xl 
w^as  shaved  immediately  before  inoculating ;  and  the  place  selected 
was  the  posterior  surface  of  the  udder,  so  that  the  cow  was  unable 
to  lick  it.  Punctures  were  there  made,  a  little  deeper  than  is  usual 
in  vaccinating  the  human  subject,  and  were  covered  with  a  linen 
cloth  soaked  in  the  matter.  The  matter  was  taken  from  small-pox 
pustules,  nacreous,  and  bead-like,  before  they  had  lost  their  trans- 
parency,  and  containing  very  clear  lymph :  that  he  might  proceed 
with  still  greater  certainty,  Dr.  Thiele  kept  the  lymph  for  ten  or 
twelve  days  between  glass  plates  before  usmg  it.  On  the  third  day 
after  inoculation,  a  protuberance  was  formed  under  the  skin;  on  the 
fifth,  a  pock  like  the  vaccinal  pock  was  visible,  which,  between  the 
seventh  and  ninth,  contained  a  limpid  lymph  and  presented  a  central 
depression.  Between  the  ninth  and  eleventh  day,  this  pock  began 
to  desiccate  and  to  form  a  crust  which,  when  it  fell  off,  left  a  small 
smooth  cicatrix.  Dr.  Thiele  generally  obtained  one  or  two  pocks 
from  about  three  or  six  inoculated  punctures. 

In  1S40,  Dr.  Eitter  of  Munich  announced  that  he  also  had 
inoculated  cows  with  small-pox.  lie  stated  tliat  during  ten  years 
he  had  experimented  on  more  than  fifty  cows  without  the  least 
succe^,  but  that  at  last,  hnving  adopted  Dr.  ThicM^a  [dan,  he 
obtained  his  results.  lie  produced  cow-pox  in  the  cow,  whence  he 
derived  matter  which  gave  children  a  perfectly  normid  vaccinia. 

Concurteutly  with  tlic  publication  of  the  rcpult  of  Dr.  Thield's 
cxperimcjit^.  Dr.  O^ely  of  Ajyle^^bury  met  with  similar  success*  I 
shall  not  relate  the  details  of  his  exi>eriments,  which  you  w^ill  find  in 
wtitiuto  ill  Dr»  Stcinbrenncr's  remarkable  work. 

Dr,  Sunderland  of  Barmen  also  tried  to  get  cow-pox  by  tnocu* 
lating  tho  cow  willi  small-pox,  but  he  proceeded  in  a  difTerent 
manner  from  Drs.  Thiclc  aud  Hitter.    Dr.  Sunderland,  in  Uufs- 
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taUif^f  Jounml  for  1830^  has  described  tlie  plan  which  he  atlojited, 
which  consisted  in  covering  cows  with  a  woollen  blanket  taken  from 
the  bedding  of  a  man  who  had  died  in  the  soppurative  stage  of  a 
Mvere  case  of  small- pox.  The  blanket  was  immediately  taken  from 
the  dead  man's  bed,  rolled  up  in  a  sheet,  and  carried  to  a  shed 
where  there  were  young  cows :  it  was  carefully  fixed  successively  on 
the  backs  of  the  animals,  and  allowed  to  remain  on  each  for  twenty- 
four  hours.  Not  only  did  each  of  the  cows  wear  the  blanket  for 
twejity-four  hours,  but  it  was  after  that  fixed  along  their  mangerj  so 
that  they  could  not  avoid  breathing  the  miasmata  which  it  exhaled. 
After  some  days  the  cows  ceased  eating,  drank  a  great  deal,  and 
liad  fever  :  about  the  fourth  or  fifth  day^  pustules  appeared  tipon  the 
odder  and  other  soft  parts.  These  pustules  followed  the  usual 
course  of  cow-pox,  and  between  their  fourth  and  eighth  day  they 
yielded  lymph  which  served  for  vaccination. 

This  marvellous  discovery  could  not  fail  to  command  attention  : 
eageniess  was  shown  to  repeat  Dr*  Sunderland's  experiments.  The 
results  which  he  announced  had  been  nowhere  obtained,  neither  in 
Dtmmark  where,  in  1833,  the  Government  requested  physicians  to 
investigate  the  subject,  nor  at  Berlin,  Weimar,  Dresden,  nor  Cal- 
cutta, In  France,  the  success  was  no  greater.  M,  Miquel  of 
Amboifc  made  several  fruitless  attempts  to  inoculate  the  cow  with  n 
view  to  produce  cow-pox  from  the  virus  of  small-pox.  Our  learned 
brother  of  Touraine,  however,  experimented  under  apparently  the 
ino:«t  favourable  coiiditions.  Those  who  have  visited  the  banks  of 
the  Loire  between  Blois  and  Angers  must  have  seen  dwellings 
excttvatcd  in  the  rocky  slopes  wherein  herds  of  peasants  live  crowded 
together,  and  only  separated  from  their  cattle  by  slight  partitions. 
Well !  M.  Miquel  had  occasion  to  see  an  epidemic  of  confluent 
small-pox  prevailing  amid  that  population.  It  being  winter,  the 
cowa  were  shut  up  in  their  sheds  day  and  night,  so  that  they 
actually  lived  among  the  sick  people.  Still,  under  these  circum- 
stances  M,  Miquel  was  unable  to  find  small-pox  among  the  cows: 
he  wrapped  them  up  in  the  blankets  of  the  sick  people,  but  was  not 
able  in  a  single  cow  to  detect  the  most  minute  cow-pock.  The 
pliiii  of  Dr.  Sunderland,  then,  only  yielded  satisfactory  results  when 
pt  '     '^  by  himself,  unless  wo  take  into  account  circumstances 

m.  1  in  the  narrative  of  John  Webb  which  I  quoted  from  the 

London  Lancet,  and  which  certainlv  corroborate  the  experiments  of 
the  physician  of  Barmen. 
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M.  Depaul  has  recently  supported  the  proposition  tliat  small-pox  i 
and  cow-pox  are  identical,  and  that  cow-pox  is  human  small-poi 
transmitted  to,  and  modified  by  the  cow,  or  in  other  words,  that  it 
is  nothing  more  than  mitigated  smalUpox.  Au  epidemic  of  small- 
pox would  in  his  opinion  be  sufficient  to  explain,  on  the  principle  of 
contagion,  the  development  of  that  disease  in  horses,  and  the  inocu- 
lation of  the  cow  with  horse-pox  would  in  all  probability  give  rise 
to  a  modified  form  of  smalUpox^that  is  to  cow-pox.  He  says : — 
'*  Cow-pox  when  transmitted  to  man  wiU  reproduce  itself  with  its 
characteristics/'  that  is,  with  its  vaccinal  characteristics;  and  finally^ 
that  "tag-sore  \claveUe]  is  nothing  more  than  small-pox  in  the  shtcp, 
and  is  probably  the  same  as  small-pox  in  the  horse,^^  whence,  he  adds, 
^^  it  follows  that  the  true  secret  for  mitigating  small-pox  in  the  human 
race  consists  in  causing  the  disease  to  pass  through  another  species 
of  animal  and  in  then  communicating  it  to  man  by  inoculation*"^ 

1  have  quoted  the  opinions  of  my  learned  colleague  iu  his  own 
words — opinions  which  he  supported  by  experiments  which  seemed, 
for  the  moment^  to  prove  that  his  views  were  right.  In  point  of 
fact,  small-pox  can  be  transmitted  by  inoculation  to  oxen  and 
horses :  the  inoculation  originates  in  them  a  pustular  affection 
analoffom  to  cow-pox,  but  only  analogous,  for  the  disease  imparted 
to  them  is  really  small-pox.  This  question  ought  to  be  considered 
as  definitely  settled  by  the  experiments  of  a  commission  appointed  by 
the  Society  of  the  Medical  Sciences  at  Lyons, 

As  we  have  here  to  do  with  a  doctrine  in  which  theory  is  intimately 
associated  with  practice,  and  regarding  which  the  holding  of  unsound 
conclusions  may  lead  to  and,  as  you  shall  see,  has  led  to  irreparable 
mischiefs,  I  ask  you  to  allow  me  to  read  to  you  some  of  the  salient 
passages  of  the  report  made  by  M.  Chauveau  in  the  name  of  the 
Lyons  Commission, 

The  learned  reporter  has  first  shown  that  small-pox  can  be  per- 
fectly well  communicated  to  the  bovine  species  by  inocnlattonj  to 
which  species  it  stands  in  the  same  relation  as  vaccinia  to  man;  that 
is  to  say,  that  when  an  ox  is  inoculated  with  small-pox  it  is  thereby 
made  proof  against  cow-pox,  just  as  a  vaccinated  man  is  proof 
against  small-pox.  But  a  much  more  important  practical  j)oint  is, 
that  **  amall'pox  in  its  passage  through  the  system  of  a  cote  U  nM 
transformed  into  vaccinia:  it  rtjmins  small-pox^  and  reiums  to  tk4 


I 
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'apeciC9/"  The  experiment  it  of  the  Lyons  Commission  upon  soli- 
peds  gave  results  similar  to  those  obtained  from  bovine  rumi- 
nants. There  is  only  a  difference  in  form.  Thus  in  the  cow,  the 
eruption  of  small-pox  consists  of  pimples  so  minute  as  to  escape 
notice  txnless  one  is  on  the  outlook  for  them.  Cow*pox,  on  the 
other  hand  'i  rs  an  eruption  of  the  vaccinal  type  with  its  large 

and  very  <  l^tic  pocks*     In  the  horse,  also,  the  inoculation 

of  small-pox  engenders  a  papular  eruption  in  which  there  is  neither 
secretion  nor  crust;  and  although  this  eruption  is  much  more  for- 
midable than  that  produced  in  the  cow,  it  need  never  be  confounded 
with  horse-pox  eruption,  so  remarkable  for  the  abundance  of  the 
secretion  and  the  thicJtness  of  the  crusts.  Hence  it  follows^  that  small- 
pox and  eow-i)ox,  or  horse-pox,  are  different  diseases,  and  that  when 
we  vaccinate  after  the  method  of  Thiele  and  Ceely  we  in  reality 
inoculate  small-pox. 

^ITiis  kind  of  inoculation  of  small-pox  may  possibly  be  free  from 
danger,  the  disease  being — according  to  hypothesis — modified  in  its 
passage  through  the  cow  or  horse.  Some  even  believe  in  a  mixed 
vims,  to  which  the  epithet  mmno-ramlk  has  been  given.  Expe- 
riment, however,  utterly  demolishes  this  theory.  Here,  again,  we 
are  indebted  to  M.  Chauveau  for  demonstrative  evidence.  Tlie  facts 
arc  as  follow  : — A  girl  of  two  and  a  half  years  of  age  was  inocu- 
lated with  the  so-called  vaccino-variolic  virus — that  is  to  say,  with 
matter  taken  from  pustules  in  a  cow  whicli  had  been  inoculated 
with  small-pox*  This  cliild  had,  on  each  arm,  three  magnificent 
primitive  pustules,  and  at  a  later  period,  a  disseminated  eruption  of 
about  iiftcen  pimples.  The  pustules  on  the  arm  furnished  virus 
with  which  two  very  healthy  children  were  inoculated.  "On  the 
tenth  day,  both  took  simultaneously  very  severe  general  small-pox : 
the  eruption  was  as  confluent  as  it  was  possible  to  be,  the  fever  was 
very  intense,  and  there  were  convulsions  and  vomiting.  One  of 
these  two  cliildren  died  from  the  severity  of  the  attack."  But  this  is 
not  all :  another  child  was  inoculated  with  the  vaccino-variolic  vims 
taken  direct  from  the  cow  :  on  the  eleventh  day,  there  was  a  well- 
marked  local  eruption,  and  three  days  later  confluent  smaD-pox, 
which  for  several  days  placed  the  life  of  the  child  in  imminent  jeo- 
pardy. Finally,  in  this  case  there  were  indelible  variolic  cicatrices. 
Here,  inoculation  only  disfigured  the  child :  but  I  have  now  to 
mention  another  case  in  wliich  it  was  a  homicidal  act.    The  virus 
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was  taken  from  the  horse :  the  inoculated  child  had  an  anoma* 
lous  form  of  sraall-pox,  from  which  it  died.  luflueiK^d  by  highly 
commendable  prudential  motives^  M.  Chauveaii  does  not  give  jhotc 
circumstantial  details  of  this  casc^  but  the  details  which  he  furnishes 
are  quite  sufficient. 

By  the  evidence  now  adduced^  I  hold  that  the  question  is  deGni- 
tivelj  settled.  Both  in  France  and  foreign  countries,  however,  suc- 
cessful and  unsuccessful  experiments  mny  be  quoted.  Bretonneau  in 
his  experiments^  which  he  repeated  several  tiracs^  never  obtained  any 
result  when  he  operated  on  hcifcrsj  to  which  he  gave  the  preference 
from  not  wishing  to  dry  np  the  milk  of  nursing  cows.  But  other 
experimentalists  were  more  fortunate,  Drs.  Haussmann  of  Stutt- 
gardj  Numann,  Billing,  professor  of  the  veterinary  school  of  Stock<- 
holmj  Magliari  of  Naples,  Ileim  of  Meschede;  Dr»,  Zybe),  Nicolai, 
and  Leutin;  MM.  With,  professor  at  the  veterinary  school  of 
Copeuhagen,  Prinz  of  Dresden,  &;c. }  lastly,  Pr.  Bousqiicl,  Member 
of  the  Academy  of  Medicine,  who  has  paid  much  attention  to  the 
subject  of  cow-pox,^  Dr.  Steinbrenner,  MM.  Boutet,  Maunoury  of 
Cbartres,  have  produced  true  cow-pox  by  vaccinating  cows  with  the 
humfin  vaccine  lymph  with  which  they  were  vaccinating  infants. 

When  confronted  with  these  contradictory  facts,  we  are  obliged  to 
ask  : — What  is  the  explanation  of  the  successes  and  failures  ?  The 
solution  of  the  problem  is  not  devoid  of  diificulty.  Must  we,  to 
explain  the  diversity  of  results,  invoke  assistance  from  the  question 
of  morbid  susceptibility — opporfuniUUnorhlde  ?  Let  us  take  an  ex- 
ample* I  assume  that  some  particular  disease — say  influen?.a — is 
prevailing.  One  individual,  living  in  the  midst  of  the  epidemic,  is 
seized  with  influenza  under  influence  of  the  slightest  cause,  while 
another  escapes  who  is  living  close  to  the  first,  and  exposed  to  the 
same  morbific  causesj  as  well  as  to  others  more  powerful.  During 
the  whole  of  the  course  of  the  epidemic,  this  individual  may  be 
exposed  with  impunity,  and  then,  at  some  future  time,  take  influenza 
without  any  appreciable  cause.  There  are  times  when  an  individual 
is  proof  against  morbific  influences,  in  virtue  of  I  know  not  what;, 
in  virtue  of  a  special  condition,  of  a  peculiar  state  of  the  organism ; 
but  whenever  this  special  state  ceases^  the  same  organism  is  easily 
[affected  by  the  smallest  of  the  influences  which  it  formerly  resisted. 

1  BousauET ;— Nouveau   Traits  do  la  Vaccine  ct  dcs  Erxiptions  Vario- 
euses,    Paris,  1848. 
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Is  it  to  special  states  of  tlie  organism  we  ought  to  look  for  the  ex- 
pbiiatiou  of  the  diifnrent  results  vvliich  have  followed  vaccirmtion  of 
the  cow  ?  Or  oaght  we  to  call  ia  question  the  virus  employed  in 
the  experiments?  Shall  we  say  with  Steinbrenner,  that  the  total 
absence  of  results  observed  at  a  certain  period  after  the  early  days  of 
the  Jenncrian  discovery,  in  which  successful  were  in  excess  of  unsuc- 
cessful cases,  depended  on  the  lymph  having  in  it^  descent  become 
much  weakened  in  power  ?  llie  observations  of  Fiard  and  those  of 
Boulet  and  Manoury  seem  to  give  support  to  that  view  :  the  inocn- 
IntioniJ  of  cows  which  they  made  with  matter  of  old  descent  never 
succeeded,  but  when  they  used  the  matter  regenerated  in  their  expe- 
riments, they  obtained  a  pock  from  which  they  were  enabled  advan- 
tag*'ou^ly  to  vaccinate  children.  With  Steinbrcnner  we  further  ask 
whether  vaccinal  matter  in  its  first  generation  in  the  cow  produces 
more  than  local  results,  and  whether,  after  successive  generations  in 
animals,  it  docs  not  gradually  acquire  the  properties  of  cow-pox  such 
Ttft  ihi*j  ^crc  found  by  Jenner  ? 


Trannmimon  of  Cow-po^  from  Man  to  Man. — drcumsiancef 
f'  '■*■■  to  Succesnfd  raccmftfion, — The  Lymph  ought  to  h^ 

/  *:€n  the  Fifth  and  Seventh  Days. — Selection  ofSubjectx 

from  whom  the  Lymph  ought  to  he  taken. — Health  (f  Persons 

who  are  to  he  Vaccinated, — Transmiman  of  Syphilis  in    Vac- 

etna  lion, — Vaccinal  Eruptions, 

Whatever  explanation,  gentlemen,  may  be  given  of  the  facta 
which  I  have  now  laid  before  you,  it  is  very  remarkable  that  cow- 
j  '    ]\   first  introduced  had  a  much  greater   activity   than  it 

II  in  the  present  day.     Jenner  foresaw  this  degeneration: 

he  foresaw  it,  because  he  suspected  that  the  virus  would  lose  its 
power  in  successive  transmissions,  and  also  because  he  reckoned  on 
the  shortcomings  of  vaccinators,  The  first  proposition  is  to  a  cer- 
tain extent  established  by  what  I  have  already  told  you  of  the 
I  ^  '  '  If  of  cow-pox  in  the  bovine  species  itself,  which  took  place 
li  uission  from  heifer  to  heifer.     What  I  am  about  to  say 

of  the  manner  in  which  vaccination  is  too  often  performed  will  prove 
the  second  proposition.  Forgetful  of  the  rules  laid  down  by 
Jenner,  vaccinators  in  place  of  taking  lymph  before  the  eighth  day, 
and  by  preference  on  the  fifth,  waited  till  the  eighth  day :  that  was 
Uie  general  practice,  but  some  physicians  did  not  scruple  to  use 
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lymph  taken  even  as  late  as  the  ninth  day.  Moreover,  no  attetition ' 
was  paid  as  to  whether  the  individual  to  be  vaccinated  was  or  was 
not  in  a  favourable  state  for  the  development  of  cow-pox.  This 
s^tate  of  fitness,  however,  is  a  consideration  of  the  highest  importance, 
and  the  frequency  with  which  it  has  been  neglected  is  the  reason 
why  we  have  to  deplore  many  disappointments  in  the  present  day. 

Let  usj  then,  study  the  conditions  necessary  for  the  reproduction 
of  a  vaccine  lymph,  which  will  retain  its  anti- variolous  power  to  the 
greatest  possible  extent,  and  be  transmissible  from  age  to  age. 
Jenner  pointed  out  these  conditions :  Dr*  Truchetet  has  re-st^ted 
them  in  his  inaugural  thesis,  basing  his  conclusions  upon  experi- 
ments which  he  made  in  my  clinical  wards.^  Some  of  these  condi- 
tions pertain  to  the  virus,  others  to  the  subject  into  whose  system 
it  is  introduced*  If  the  virus  has  degenerated,  it  is,  as  Steinbrenner 
says,  because  the  lymph  employed  has  been  taken  indiscriminately 
from  any  individual  provided  the  pocks  were  normal,  no  inquiry 
being  made  as  to  the  beauty  of  the  pock,  its  progressive  develop- 
ment, or  its  age.  Upon  reflection,  however,  it  is  evident,  that,  as 
the  laws  of  biology  are  equally  applicable  to  the  life  of  animals  and 
plants,  physicians  ought  always  to  act  in  this  matter  upon  prin- 
ciples similar  to  those  which  influence  the  selection  of  seed  by  agri- 
culturists, who  know  that  by  sowing  their  fields  with  the  finest 
grain,  they  will  in  return  reap  from  them  grain  of  the  finest  quality* 
And,  \vithout  leaving  the  domain  of  pathological  biology,  it  is  a 
well-known  fact  that  after  a  certain  period  in  the  development  of 
the  pustule,  the  variolous  virus  is  inert.  In  1784,  Earlean  English 
physician,  communicated  his  observations  on  this  subject  to  Jenner, 
stating  that  when  he  had  inoculated  with  matter  from  too  advanced 
small-pox  pustules  no  effect  was  produced. 

The  selection  of  vaccinal  lymph  is,  therefore,  a  matter  of  great 
importance.  Its  activity  is  far  from  being  the  same  at  all  its  ages* 
Twenty-four  or  thirty  hours  after  introduction,  it  is  powerleas;  in 
from  forty-eight  to  seventy-two  hours,  it  has  begun  to  develope 
power;  and  on  the  fourth,  fifth  and  sixth  days,  it  possesses  its 
maximum  energy ;  on  the  seventh  day,  it  has  decreased  in  power, 
and  after  from  the  eleventh  to  the  fourteenth,  it  is  absolutely 
powerless. 

*  TRUciTETrr :— Quelques  Becherches  Bur  la  Vacciae.  [Th^sa  de  Paris, 
18550 
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Jer^ner,  irho  at  first  employed  Ijmph  taken  on  the  eighth  day, 
then  believed  that  that  was  the  most  favourable  time,  but  he  after- 
wards discovered  tbat  on  and  after  the  fifth  daj,  the  pock  contained 
a  lytnph  perfectly  inoculable  and  of  great  energy  :  he  said  that  this 
eaei^y  dimiuishes  from  the  time  that  the  inflammatory  areola  begins 
[to  appear:  and  not  only  did  he  abstain  from  employing  lympb 
fter  the  eighth  day,  when  he  could  do  otherwise,  but  he 
to  obtain  it  on  the  fifth.  This  was  likewise  the  opinion 
of  Delaroqae^  the  French  translator  of  the  English  physician^s  work ; 
it  15  the  opinion  of  a  certain* number  of  the  most  notable  prac- 
titioners ;  it  is  Dr,  Bousqnet's  opinion ;  and  it  is  also  mine. 

These  opinions,  gentlemen,  have  been  beautifully  expressed  in 
terse  by  one  of  our  most  illustrions  poets.  Casimir  Delivigne,  in 
his  poem  on  Vaccination,  says : — 

Pui&ez  le  germe  heureox  dans  sa  fraichenr  premiere, 
Qoand  le  aoleil  cinq/ois  a  fonmi  aa  carriers 

[Draw  forth  the  auspicious  germ  in  its  first  freshness,  when  the 
sou  \imfve  times  completed  his  course.]  Casimir  Delavigne,  in  the 
poem  from  which  I  quote,  gives  with  singular  felicity  and  elegant 
precision  the  symptoms  of  cow-pox  which  he  had  observed  along 
with  Dr.  Pariset,  Secretary  of  the  Academy  of  Medicine, 

If  then  you  wish  to  have  vaccine  lymph  possessed  of  all  its  power, 
and  of  the  great^t  possible  amount  of  cflBciency  as  a  protection 
from  «malI-pox,  you  must  take  it  at  a  sufficiently  early  stage  of  Oie 
pock:  you  must  take  it  between  the  fifth  and  seventh  days  in- 
clusive. Matter  taken  at  that  period  produces  a  large  pock,  which 
i  surroimdcd  by  a  large  and  more  lasting  areola  of  infiamma- 
a  word,  a  cow-pock  is  obtained  more  vigorous  than  if  t lie 
finig  used  had  been  taken  at  a  more  advanced  stage- 

During  an  epidemic  of  small-pox^  if  you  can  procure  no  better 
vaccinal  matter,  you  may  vaccinate  with  lymph  taken  from  a  forty- 
eight  hours^  old  pimple :  its  activity  will  be  less  than  if  taken  some 
days  lat-er,  but  greater  than  at  the  eighth  day*  When  eight-day 
lymith  is  used,  evolution  proceeds  more  slowly,  the  papule  not  ap- 
pearing till  tlie  third  day,  whereas  wlen  use  is  made  of  lymph  taken 
between  the  fifth  and  seventh  days  inclusive,  the  papule  is  visible  on 
tliie  second  day.  In  the  former  case,  the  areola  appears  on  the 
tercnth  or  eighth  day,  and  in  the  latter,  on  the  fifth  or  sixth.  Tlie 
I  b^^  to  dry  up  on  the  eleventb  or  twelfth,  and  the  other  on 
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the  twelfth  or  tliirtceuth*  Fmally,  while  the  perioS  for  mntortitiofn 
is  from  eight  to  nine  times  forty *eight  hours  for  eight-day  Ivmphi  it 
is  prolonged  to  eleven  or  twelve  iircthemera  when  the  Ijmph  used 
haa  been  taken  between  the  fifth  and  seventh  days. 

The  choice  of  the  subjects  from  whom  the  supply  af  Tacoine 
lymph  is  derived,  and  the  health  of  the  persons  to  be  vaccinated  are 
;ibo  mntters  of  importance ;  for  if  the  conditions  fnvoornble  to  the 
perfect  development  of  a  germ  arc  inherent  in  the  germ  itself,  »o^ 
likewise  are  they  in  the  soil  wherein  it  germinates  and  grows*  In 
respect  of  the  selection  of  persons  from  whom  to  take  vaccine- 
lymph,  it  has  been  shown  that  they  ought  to  be  in  good  health  and 
of  vigorous  constitution,  as  the  pock  is  much  better  developed  in 
them  than  in  sickly  drooping  persons* 

But,  gentlemen,  there  is  a  point  to  which  I  desire  to  coll  your 
special  attention  to-day ;  it  is — nether  to  mccinate  itnth  l^mph  takm 
fmm  one  tinder  the  ittjtttence  of  tite  n^phifltw  diaf/tesh.  The  tnms- 
niission  of  the  great-pox  by  vaccination  is  a  fact  which  now  sccma ' 
to  have  been  demonstrated.  Since  the  beginning  of  this  century, 
and  particularly  in  later  years,  cases  of  this  kind  have  been  re» 
corded  both  in  France  and  in  foreign  countries ;  to  them  I  can  add 
one  which  you  have  seen  in  the  dinical  wards,  and  which  I  shall 
now  briefly  recall  to  your  recollection. 

The  patient,  a  young  woman  of  eighteen  years  of  age,  came  inlo 
the  Hfltel-Dieu  for  a  uterine  affection.  As  we  had  at  the  time  some 
cases  of  smnll-pox,  I  recommended  that  she  should  have  herself 
vacciiiated,  The  lymph  was  taken  from  a  child  apparently  in  perfect ' 
liealth,  and  from  the  same  lymph  four  infants  in  the  nursery.ward 
were  also  vaccinated.  Cow-pox  was  regularly  developed  in  the  cliiU 
dren,  and  during  their  residence  in  hospital  nothing  anomalous  was 
noticed,  but  unfortunately  when  they  left,  we  lost  sight  of  them. 
The  young  woman  had  false  cow-pox  :  on  the  day  after  vaccination, , 
tlie  punctures  became  salient;  they  were  surrounded  by  an  inflamed^ 
areola,  and  accompanied  by  great  itching  of  the  skin ;  in  four  or  five 
dayp,  no  trace  of  puncture  remained.  The  patient  then  left  us,  but 
it  was  agreed  that  she  should  return  once  a  fortnight  to  follow  out 
the  treatment  of  the  uterine  alTection.  On  her  first  return,  twenty- 
three  days  after  vaccination,  she  drew  attention  to  the  punctures  on 
both  arms  :  two  of  those  on  the  left  arm  seemed  to  have  taken :  I 
observed  that  the  pustules  were  ecthyma.  At  her  next  visit,  a  fort- 
night later,  the  pustules  of  ecthyma  were  observed  to  have  become 
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tmisformed  iiito  scabs  of  rupia  indurated  at  the  base  :  in  the  axiUiij 
we  fumid  some  of  the  lymphatic  glands  in  a  state  of  indolent  tur- 
gesceiice ;  finally,  an  ejuptiun  of  roseola  clearly  showed  that  the  woman 
was  tinder  the  influence  of  syphilitic  poisoning,  and  that  the  starting- 
point  of  the  poison  was  incontestably  the  vaccination  pustules* 

Gentlemeoj  you  know  how  many  questions  have  been  recently 
laiscd  in  relation  to  cases  of  this  kind :  tlie  subject  is  one  of  grave 
importance  and  its  discussion  is  not  yet  closed.  If  some  pliysicians 
still  doubt  the  possibihty  of  sypliilis  being  communicated  in  vacci- 
nation^ the  majority  are  open  to  the  logic  of  facts^  and  remain  on 
the  alerL  But  among  those  who  constitute  this  majority,  what 
diversity  of  opinion  exists !  Some  hold  that  syphilis  is  transmissible 
and  inoculable  through  the  medium  of  the  vacdue  virus,  others, 
absolving  the  vaccine  virus  from  all  blame,  hold  that  the  sypliiUtic 
virus  passes  with  the  blood  which  has  accidentally  been  drawn  in 
taking  the  lymph  from  the  pock. 

1  sthall  not  stop  to  discuss  the  two  classes  of  facts  by  which  these 
views  are  respectively  supported,  as  my  own  experience  is  insufficient 
to  solve  the  difficulty*  The  fact  which  I  wish  to  impress  upon  you  is 
this— that  syphilis  has  in  numerous  cases  been  transmitted  in  vacci- 
nation, I  cannot  better  bring  my  remarks  on  this  subject  to  a  close, 
than  by  quoting  some  of  the  conclusions  in  relation  to  it  which 
have  been  arrived  at  by  Dr,  Viennois  of  Lyons,^ 

I  agree  with  Viennois  that  one  ought  never  to  use  vaccine  lymph 
taken  from  a  suspected  subject,  and  that  in  respect  of  infants  one 
ought  not  to  take  it  unless  the  infant  has  passed  four  or  five  months, 
the  age  at  which  hereditary  syphilis  usually  shows  itself  by  visible 
wipB :  for  infantile  syphihs,  even  before  it  appears  on  the  exierior 
ptrta  of  the  body,  is  trausraissdble.  But  I  cannot  in  any  degree 
adopt  the  conclusioiia  of  this  author  when  he  adds  : — '^  if  special 
circumstances  make  it  necessary  to  take  vaccination  lymph  from 
a  ^philiUc  patient,  great  care  must  be  observed  so  as  to  draw  the 
pure  lymph  without  the  shghtest  admixture  of  blood  or  syphilitic 
Immour."  I  cannot  iu  any  circumstances  whatever  sanction  vaccine 
matter  being  taken  from  a  syphilitic  subject.  It  is  more  a  matter 
at  bypothesta  tlian  of  demonstration,  that  it  is  only  by  the  blood 
that  s/plulia  is  transmitted  in  this  class  of  cases.     Besides,  it  is 


*  Vizjfjcois: — ^ArcLivcs  GtSacralca   de   Mcilecme^  Juiai  Juillct,   et  Sep- 
lembr^,  Vara,  i860. 
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rather  difficult  to  understand  how  tl.  -  b  contained  in  the 

senun  of  the  bloody  that  is  the  sypi^.  4..  .iru^,  should  not  also  be  1 
contained  in  the  serosit^  of  the  vaccinal  pock.  Finali/i  it  ia  sa| 
difEculc  to  drair  off  the  vaccine  Ijrmph  free  from  "  the  slightest  ad- 
mixture of  blood  or  syphilitic  hamourj'^  that  the  recommendation 
of  the  required  precaution  amounts^  so  far  as  I  am  concerned^  to  a 
pohibitioD,  Mj  opinion  on  this  point  admits  of  no  modification. 
Abstain  always  from  taking  lymph  from  a  syphilitic  subject. 

In  the  discussion  which  took  place  ia  1864  and  1865  in  the 
Academy  of  iledicinej  upon  the  transmission  of  syphilis  in  vaccina- 
tiouj  MM.  Depaul  and  Bouvier  demonstrated  the  relative  frequency 
of  cases  of  trausmiastonj  and  showed  that  vaccination  carried  oat 
with  lympn  derived  from  a  syphihtic  child  may  sometimes  assumo  , 
the  character  of  a  real  social  ailamity.  Thus  in  1856,  at  Lupara  ' 
in  the  Neapohtan  territor)%  Dr.  Marone  vaccinated  in  the  begiiming 
of  November  a  certain  number  of  children  with  lymph  in  tubes 
which  came  from  Cumpo-Basso  :  it  was  slightly  coloured  with  blood 
though  as  clear  and  transparent  as  usual.  The  first  child  vaccinated 
with  this  lymph  was  Piiilomene  Listori^  aged  eight  months,  and 
from  her  the  others  were  vaccinated,  of  whom^  besides  Philom^ne 
Listori,  twenty-two,  being  nearly  the  entire  number  vacdaatedj  took 
syi)ltiiis.     These  children  were  bom  of  h^  '  '  -,  and  all  liad 

from  their  birth  to  the  date  of  vaccinatiui!,  rom  venereal 

symptoms.  In  most  of  them^  vaccination  took  effect  on  the  first 
trial,  but  in  some  the  operation  required  to  be  repeated.  The 
vaccinal  pock  was  followed  by  characteristic  venereal  ulcerations, 
accompanied  by  swelling  of  the  axillary  glands.  Then,  a  little  sooner 
in  some,  and  a  little  later  in  others,  but  in  the  majority  about  the 
middle  of  January,  1857,  there  appeared  eruptions  of  roseola,  im- 
petigo,  syphilitic  papules  and  even  pemphigus:  these  eruptions 
were  soon  succeeded  by  mucinous  scabs  on  the  lips,  the  interior  of 
the  mouth,  on  the  parts  around  the  anus,  on  the  vulva  and  on  the 
scrotum,  with  consecutive  enlargement  of  the  posterior  cervical  and 
inguinal  glands,  loss  of  flesh  and  a  disturbance  of  the  general  health 
proportionate  to  the  severity  of  the  case.  The  mothers,  most  of 
whom  suckled  their  infants,  contracted  syphilis  from  them,  A 
series  of  venereal  symptoms,  at  first  local,  and  which  Dr.  Marone 
lias  well  described,  manifested  thcmselveii  in  thcso  unfortunates* 
Some  of  thcra  communicated  the  disease  to  their  husbands.  ]?rom 
fathers  and  mothers,  it  eictended  to  other  members  of  the  family^  to 
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chitdrea  imdef  puberty  of  both  sexesj  and  sometimeB  to  entire 
fomilie^.  Almost  all  the  women  who  became  pregnant  miscarried, 
bringing  forth  syphilitic  infants,  or  dead  ffutust^i  presenting  in  some 
cases  traces  of  syphiEs,  Most  of  the  patients  were  cured  by  specific 
treatment :  there  was,  however,  a  great  tendency  to  relapses ;  and 
ia  80f&6  cases,  two  years  and  a  half  had  elapsed  before  the  disease 
was  emdicated.  Some  of  the  infants  died,  and  several  of  the  adnlts 
were  in  Jeopardy.  Dr,  Marone  had  taken  lymph  from  the  first  series 
he  vaccinated  for  the  purpose  of  vaccinating  others.  Eleven  of  this 
second  series  contracted  syphilis  like  the  fir:?t,  and  communicated  it 
to  their  mothers^  who  gave  it  to  eleven  nuralmgs  who  had  not  been 
vaccinated.  Some  of  the  women  gave  the  disease  to  their  husbands, 
and  all  the  young  girls  were  also  afTccted  through  their  contact  with 
the  nursses  and  children.  It  appears,  therefore,  that  at  Lnpara  thirty* 
four  children  were  inoculated  with  syphilis  in  being  vaccinated ;  and 
that  a  greater  number  of  individuals  of  ditferent  ages  were  directly 
or  indirectly  contaminated  by  these  children.  At  flivalta,  there 
were  eighty  victims. 

The  details  now  laid  before  you  are  given  by  M.  Bouvier.  I 
have  now  to  add,  on  the  authority  of  M.  Depaul,  the  history  of 
forty  infants  contaminated  wdth  syphilis  out  of  forty-six  vaccinated 
iu  J821-  According  to  the  report  of  M.  Cerioli,  there  were  thus 
from  four  original  cases  155  children  directly  infected  with  syphilis 
by  vaccination^  and  there  were  others  secondarily  infected  through 
them,  bringing  up  to  300  the  total  number  of  syphilitic  contamina- 
tions, I  cannot,  therefore,  too  earnestly  recommend  you  to  examine 
with  the  greatest  possible  minuteness  the  subject  from  which  you 
lake  the  lymph  for  your  vaccinations,  end  to  abstain  from  taking  it 
not  only  from  syphilitic  persons,  but  likewise  from  all  who  present 
the  slightest  ground  for  your  suspecting  that  they  Imve  venereal 
C"         ''    ■■ 

^  I  to  ihme  whom  it  h  whhcd  h  vaccinuk,  we  have  to 
bear  in  mind  age,  constitution,  certain  antecedent  diseases,  and  abo 
the  diseases  which  supervene  during  the  progress  of  cow-pox.  Vac- 
eiiiation  succeeds  better  in  childhood  than  in  adult  age  :  it  must  not, 
liowtvcr,  be  supposed  that  the  younger  the  infant  the  greater  is  the 
fitness.  At  the  age  of  some  months,  vaccination  does  much  better 
than  in  the  new-born  infant.  The  cow-pock  will  be  much  tlucr 
in  an  individnal  of  good  health  and  sound  constitution  than  in  one 
who  U  weak  a!id  drooping.    In  the  latter,  the  vaccmal  pimple  in 
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softer  and  less  promment,  its  areola  is  smaller,  of  a  cluU-rcd  coloar, 
and  desiccates  at  an  earlier  date.  M.  Truchetet,  finding  by  experi- 
nieut  that  lymph  taken  from  persons  of  unsound  health  became  very 
feeble  in  its  third  generation,  abandoned  the  use  of  it  after  two 
transmissions* 

Acut€  antecedent  diseases  have  no  effect  on  vaceinatioHj  provided 
the  child  has  recovered  its  health.  Small*pox  and  cow-pox,  how- 
ever, are  exceptions  to  this  law :  it  may  be  su  peril  nous  to  say  so, 
after  what  I  have  several  times  repeated^  to  the  effect  that  there  is 
an  antagonism  between  the  two  diseases,  and  that  they  rcciprucatly 
confer  immunity  from  one  another,  Neverlheleiis,  cases  have  been 
cited,  and  I  have  also  seen  eases,  in  which  vaccination  took  effect 
in  persons  who  had  had  small -pox  previously ;  but  such  cases  are 
very  rare,  and  when  they  are  looked  into,  it  is  generally  found  that 
the  cow-pox  was  of  a  feeble,  spurions  kind :  regular  cow-pox  afUr 
small-pox  is  exceedingly  uncoinmon.  Examples  of  antecedent  vaccina- 
tiou  not  preventing  a  subsequent  vaccination  from  producing  cow- 
pox  have  been  occasionally  noticed  from  the  date  of  Jemier's 
discovery  downwards :  indeed  two  cases  of  this  class  arc  recorded 
by  Jenner  himself,  in  which  vaccinated  persons  went  through 
normal  cox-pox  a  second  and  even  a  third  time,  but  at  long  inter- 
vals. Such  cases,  however,  are  at  least  quite  as  exceptional  as  the 
occurrence  of  cow-pox  in  persons  who  have  previously  had  smaU-}iOx. 

Is  tliere  anything  surprising  in  these  returns  of  the  disease?  Was 
it  not  known  that  smali-pox  might  attack  the  same  person  more 
than  once?  Why  then,  may  not  its  congener  cow-pox  hkewisa 
offer  sometimes  an  exception  to  the  general  rule  ?  Such  exceptions 
WTre,  moreover,  much  more  uncommon  formerly  than  now  that  the 
vacchie  lympli  in  general  use  has  undoubtedly  become  degeneratt'd. 
Bat  before  pronouncing  any  opinion  on  the  number  and  value  of 
these  second  attacks,  it  is  important  among  other  things  to  ascertain 
whether  the  persons  in  whom  vaccination  has  taken  effect  more  tliun 
once  have  ever  had  previously  the  legitimate  cow* pock,  in  what 
condition  it  was  developed,  in  what  manner  vaccination  was  per- 
formed, and  what  was  the  date  of  the  fa*st  vaccination;  it  is  particu* 
larly  important  to  ascertain  positively  that  the  second  vaccinal 
eruption  is  not  that  which  is  called  false  cow-pox,  which  may  some- 
times be  mistaken  for  the  true,  and  to  which  I  shall  return,  as  it  is 
inilispensable  to  be  acquainted  with  the  dillVrential  diagnosis  of  the 
two  alfcctions. 
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It  lias  been  also  asked,  gentlemen,  whether  cois^-pox,  an  affection 

rhich  ao  radically  modifies  the  economy,  and  is  in  the  opinion  of 

>tne  observers  only  a  form  of  f  mall-pox,  does  not  sometimes  declare 

its  presence  by  a  general  eruption  :  indeed,  there  is  room  for  surprise 

that  such  is  not  ordinarily  its  mode  of  manifestation.     I  have  often 

eadled  to  your  attention  a  case  which  I  saw  in  the  Neckcr  Hospital, 

ad  I  am  not  the  only  vaccinator  who  has  observed  cases  of  this 

tind.     I  vaccinated  a  strong  young  child,  making  eight  punctures. 

Eleven  days  afterwards,  to  my  great  astonishment,  1  saw  on  the 

trunk   and    limbs  twenty-seven    pocks  having   exactly  the 

Ippearance  of  cow-pox.     I  confess  that  at  first  I  believed  in  a 

general  eruption,  like  tliat  which  foUows  variolous  inoculation,  but 

m  a  closer  examination  I  abandoned  that  idea,  or  at  least  I  euter- 

[tined  great  doubts*  as  to  its  correctness.     Before  vaccination,  the 

child  ha<l  sudamina   all  over   the   body.     It   was   summer.     He 

rnitchcd  the  vaccinal  pimples  which  were  excoriated,  and  thus  he 

arried  the  virus  on  his  nails  to  parts  denuded  of  epidermis,  and  so 

produced  on  these  parts  vaccinal  pock?.     Inoculation  of  cow-pox 

a  recently  vaccinated   child  takes   place  readily,  but  the   time 

^€omes  when  attempts  at  this  kind  of  secondary  vaccination  prove 

abortive. 

You  have  often  seen  the  experiments  which  I  have  made  in  ihe 
wards  in  relation  to  this  point.  I  vaccinate :  in  four  days  I  make 
a  new  puncture  with  a  lancet  charged  from  one  of  the  incipient 
lostules;  I  continue  to  do  this  daily;  and  you  have  seen  that  up 
the  ninth  and  sometimes  till  the  tenth  day — but  not  later  than 
bat — there  is  a  cow-pock  developed  at  each  new  ]}uncture.  The 
condary  pock?,  however,  do  not  attain  to  the  size  of  the  primary 
ack,  and  it  b  observed  that  the  secondary  pocks  eiirliest  in  date 
the  best  developed^  and  that  in  saccession,  as  the  date  of  the 
jmncture  from  which  they  proceed  becomes  more  distant  from  that 
the  original  vaccination,  they  lose  the  normal  appearance,  those 
the  ninth  and  tenth  days  aborting  soon  after  being  slightly 
aflamed  ,*  whilst  after  the  tenth  day,  the  prick  produces  no  more 
lect  than  if  the  lancet  were  charged  with  the  pus  of  an  ordinary 
Our  Uttle  patient  of  the  Nccker  Hospital  must,  thereforcj 
%re  secondarily  vaccinated  himself,  at  latest,  seven  or  eight  days 
^tcr  the  primary  vaccination. 

The  general  pustular  eruption  of  which  I  have  just  spoken,  and 
occurrence  of  which  is  altogether  exceptional^  must  not  be  con* 
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founded  witli  a  secondary  eropticm  very  common  in  small-pox,  nm 
of  wliich  physicians  give  different  explanations.  On  tlie  seventh^  or 
at  latest  on  the  eighth  day  after  vaccination^  fever  is  lighted  up, 
analogous  to  the  fever  of  maturation  in  small-pox.  It  is  generally^ 
and  I  think  correctly  believed  that  this  fever  is  symptomatic  of  the 
very  acute  inflammation  going  on  around  each  pock,  and  of  the 
swelling  of  the  axillary  lymphatic  glands.  Another  interpretation 
isj  that  it  is  simply  the  general  fever  of  ia\"usion  dependent  on  the 
disturbance  of  the  system  caused  by  the  reception  of  the  vaccine 
virus,  just  as  the  fever  of  the  eighth  and  ninth  day  aftex  variolous 
inoculation  is  nothing  more  than  the  invasion-fever  of  the  small- 
pox then  becomiug  developed  in  the  system^  and  not  at  all  a 
svmptom  of  the  inflammation  manifested  around  the  pustulti  of 
inoculation.  Looking  at  it  from  this  point  of  view,  we  are  obliged 
to  hold  that  the  vaccinal  fever  is  not  the  necessary  consequence  of 
the  general  cutaneous  eruptioUj  differing  in  this  respect  from  the 
eruptive  fever  ia  small-pox  and  measles.  But  as  the  secondary 
vaccinal  eruption  occurs  very  often,  and  as  in  summer  as  many 
children  have  it  as  escape  it,  the  question  may  be  asked,  whether 
the  initiatory  vaccinal  fever  may  not,  up  to  a  certain  point,  be 
analogous  to  scarlatinous  fever,  which,  as  I  shall  have  to  tell  you 
on  some  future  occasion,  is  not  always  followed  by  the  specific 
exanthem.  Fiually,  without  going  in  search  of  esplanationa 
more  or  less  hypothetical,  we  may  consider  the  eruption  frequently 
Keen  about  the  tenth  or  eleventh  day  after  vacchiation  to  be  nothing 
more  than  that  exanthem  so  common  in  chiklren  having  suppuration 
going  on  in  some  part,  and  at  the  same  time,  fever  and  copious 
sweating.  In  point  of  fact,  gentlemen,  the  secondary  vaccinal 
eruption  differs  in  no  respect  from  that  which  I  have  called  sudoral 
eruption,  regarding  which  it  is  my  intention  to  speak  in  an  early 
lecture.  It  is  a  meanly  or  scarlatiniform  exanthem,  almost  always 
very  transitory,  sometimes,  however,  taking  the  more  severe  form  of 
acute  ccaiema,  or  impetiginous  eczema,  and  constituting  the  first 
link  in  the  very  long  chain  of  suppurations  of  the  skin  and  mucous 
membranes  which  have  caused  a  sort  of  reprobation  of  vaccination 
still  existing  among  prejudiced  and  ignorant  people. 

Let  us  now  return,  gentlemen,  to  other  conditions  which  modify 
cow-pox. 

Chronic  diseases,  by  reducing  the  vital  power  of  the  economy 
•nd  Meakening  the  constitution,  necessarily  produce  a  condition  un- 
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favourable  to  the  development  of  cow-pox.  Infants  with  hereditary 
syphilis  readily  take  the  cow-pox,  whether  the  syphilis  be  still  latent, 
or  whether  it  has  showed  itself  by  unmistaJcablo  visible  signs. 
Without  entering  into  too  much  detail,  I  would,  in  proof  of  this 
assertion,  remark  that  you  have  often  seen  in  my  wards  the  normal 
development  of  cow-pox  in  infants  who  at  a  later  period  showed 
symptoms  of  hereditary  syphilis,  as  well  as  in  other  infants  who 
were  admitted  to  be  treated  for  syphilitic  psoriasis,  rupia,  and  other 
venereal  affections.  Syphilis,  then,  does  not  constitute  an  obst^iclc 
to  the  development  of  cow-pox.  It  is  not  so  with  the  eruptive 
fevers.  For  example,  when  measles  or  scarlatina  supervene  during 
an  attack  of  syphilis,  the  progress  of  the  latter  is  arrested,  and  is 
not  resumed  till  the  exanthematous  disease  has  run  its  course. 

As  small-pox  and  cow-pox  mutually  exclude  one  another,  it  seems 
rational  to  beUeve  that  the  two  diseases  cannot  co-exist.  Again,  it 
has  been  demonstrated  that  the  incompatibility  of  the  two  is  not 
declared  till  the  fifth,  sixth,  or  seventh  day  of  normal  cow-pox.  If 
the  system  is  under  the  influence  of  the  variolous  poison  during  a 
few  days  immediately  succeeding  vaccination,  the  small-pox  and  the 
cow-pox  both  germinate  and  become  simultaneously  devel6j)cd 
without  in  any  way  influencing  one  another.  The  experiments  of 
Woodville  leave  no  room  for  doubting  this,  and  M.  Bousquet  states 
that  Professor  Leroux  has  seen  a  vaccinal  pock  implanted,  as  it 
were,  in  the  centre  of  a  variolous  pock.  "  lie  separately  inoculated 
the  two  viruses :  vaccination  produced  cow-pox  with  all  its  advan- 
tages, and  variolation  produced  small-pox  with  all  its  daugcrs.^^  I 
have  seen  the  two  diseases  develope  themselves  simultaneously.  I 
am  well  aware,  and  I  ought  to  tell  you,  that  statements  have  been 
published  in  contradiction  to  the  cases  I  now  refer  to  as  having  seen. 
Thus,  a  physician  of  Dunkirk,  Dr.  Zandjck,  concluded  from  experi- 
ments which  he  made  during  an  epidemic  of  small-pox,  that  persons 
vaccinated  during  the  incubation  of  small-j)ox  always  had  modilicd 
small-pox  with  its  symptoms  and  characteristics.  Similar  results 
were  obtained  in  experiments  made  by  MM.  Rayer,  llcrard,  and 
Tardieu.  The  latter  has  even  recorded  a  case  in  which  he  saw 
success  attend  vaccination  performed  at  the  beginning  of  a  variolous 
eruption.  Although  this  case  is  unique.  Dr.  Zandyck  does  not  the 
less  decidedly  give  his  opinion  that  vaccination  ought  to  be  prac- 
tised under  these  circumstances,  inasmuch  as  the  dangers  never 
originate  in  the  cow-pox,  but  in  the  small-pox  simple  or  complicated  i 
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most  assuredly  he  is  right.  Dr.  Zan(3yck  is  of  opinion  that  the  aiTcc- 
tion — cow*pox  or  small-pox — wluch  is  lirst  in  possessiuUj  iiiUuenccF, 
but  is  not  influenced  by  the  other*^  I  have,  however,  iold  you  that 
the  experiments  of  Woodville  and  Bousquct,  as  well  as  my  own, 
demonstrated  that  cow*pox  and  small-pux  become  simultaneously 
developed^  without  exerting  any  influence  on  one  another :  and  my 
observ'ations  have  been  confirmed  by  the  pai>er  of  M.  Marc  d'E?pine, 
published  in  the  An'/iives  GSicrahn  de  McJecine  for  June  and 
July,  1859. 

You  have  recently  had  under  your  observation  a  new  proof  of  tlic 
correctness  of  thb  opinion.  A  mother  and  her  infant  of  two  months 
old  simultaneously  took  small-pox  in  our  words.  The  mothcfj 
though  never  vaccinated,  had  the  distinct  form  of  the  disease,  which 
ran  a  course  like  that  of  modified  small-pox;  but  the  infant  liad  n 
couflaent  eruption,  and  died  on  the  eleventh  day*  This  infant  had 
nevertheless  been  vaccinated  on  the  second  or  third  day  of  snmll- 
pox  incubation:  the  vaccination  ran  a  perfectly  normal  course, 
there  being,  however,  only  one  pock  from  six  punctures.  On  the 
eighth  day,  a  period  at  which  there  was  no  ground  for  supposing 
that  the  child  was  breeding  small-pox,  two  new  punctures  were 
made  below  the  pock,  when  two  other  pocks  developed  themselves 
in  a  regular  manner.  It  was  not  till  the  third  day  of  the  variolous 
eruption  that  all  the  vaccinal  pocks  appeared  modified  in  their  mode 
of  evolution:  they  were  then  the  seat  of  hemorrhage  which  ex- 
tended to  the  surrounding  cellular  tissue,  and  the  sub-vaceinal 
ccchymosis  became  very  hard.  You  have  seen  that  in  this  case  the 
patient  derived  no  benefit  from  the  cow-pox,  which  did  not  prevent 
death  from  confluent  small-pox.  It  is  but  fair,  however,  to  remark 
that  this  child  was  only  two  months  old,  and  that  the  termination  uT 
small -poxi  as  weU  as  of  erysipelas,  is  almost  always  fatal  at  that 
early  age. 

As  a  set-off  to  tliis  unfortunate  history,  I  must  mention  a  case 
which  several  of  you  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  in  1861,  and 
which  tends  to  support  the  opinion  of  MM,  Zandyck,  Eayer, 
Ilerard,  and  Tardieu.  ^fhe  patient  was  a  male  infant  of  eleven 
months,  whom  I  bad  vaccinated  during  the  incubation  of  small-pox. 
The  progress  of  (he  cow-pox  was  retarded  up  to  the  eighth  day;  that 

'  Z&5DYCR :— Easai  sur  rEpid^mic  dc  Variolc  ct  dc  Varioloide  qui  a  rcgu6  ii 
BunkerU  eo  1848^  ci  1849.    Ptri^,  1857. 
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h  to  Btxv,  the  pimplca  did  not  show  themselves  till  the  fifth  Jay,  and 
the  pustular  development  proceeded  exceedingly  slowly*  On  the 
eighth  day,  the  child  was  seized  with  fcverj  vomiting  and  diarrhoea, 
which  continued  for  two  days,  and  on  the  following  day  the  vario- 
lous eruption  appeared.  It  pursued  its  normal  course  till  tlie  fifth 
day,  when  the  pustules  became  dry  and  crusted.  The  small-pox 
liad  then  been  modified  by  the  cow-pox,  which,  on  the  very  day  of 
the  appearance  of  the  small-pox  eruption,  showed  itself  in  beautiful 
porks  which  followed  a  regular  course. 

To  sum  up  what  I  have  said  on  this  subject : — If  you  wish  to 
propagate  eiBcient  cow-pox,  you  must  select  your  virus  under  cir- 
cumstances as  favourable  as  possible  for  securing  its  activity,  you 
most  take  it  from  children  who  are  healthy  and  of  sound  consti- 
tution, you  must  choose  pocks  wliich  are  large,  beautiful,  in  full 
bloom  [biertjieuries]  if  I  may  be  allowed  the  expression,  and  which 
are  from  five  to  seven  days  old. 

However  we  may  explain  it,  gentlemen,  taking  into  account  all 
the  conditions  and  circumstances  to  which  I  have  directed  your 
attention,  it  cannot,  in  the  first  place,  be  denied  that  it  is  much  more 
common  nowadays  than  at  the  commencement  of  the  century,  to 
meet  with  anomalous  cow-pox,  which  bears  the  same  relation  to  cow- 
pox  OS  modified  small-pox  bears  to  small-pox  :  and  in  the  second 
plaee^  all  vaccinators  have  seen — as  I  have  seen — a  very  considerable 
number  of  persons  with  cow-pox  who  had  been  previously  vacci- 
nated. The  normality  of  the  first  vaccination  had  been  proved  by 
insusceptibility  to  re-vaccination  lasting  for  a  number  of  years,  by 
immunity  from  epidemics  of  small-poi,  and  also  by  the  length  of 
time  which  elapsed  before  successful  re-vaccination  was  possible. 

By  vaccinating  from  arm  to  arm,  there  is  certainly  the  least  risk 
of  foilure ;  but  as  we  cannot  always  have  recourse  to  the  pock  itself, 
we  are  frequently  compelled  to  use  preserved  lymph.  I  do  not  pro- 
pose to  enumerate  the  different  plans  of  preservation  which  have 
been  devised.  You  arc  acquainted  with  the  method  of  placing  the 
Kt  '  '  '  ccn  two  perfectly  smooth  plates  of  glass  of  about  two  or 
ffaf  ^  r  centimeters  :  the  dried  lymph  between  the  glass  plates, 
(which  are  closely  applied  the  one  upon  the  other,)  may  be  kept  in  this 
way  protected  from  air  and  light,  provided  the  plates  are,  as  is  usual, 
cDveloixnl  in  tin-foil.  The  method  which  I  prefer  consists  in 
abutting  up  the  lympli  in  capillary  tubes — ^not  in  phial-tubea,  which 
are  most  objectionable,  as  it  is  impossible  to  fill  them  with  the 
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TimSj  which  consequently  is  left  in  contnct  witli  nir,  and  so  does  not 
keep.  Tbe  tubes  wliicli  I  recommend  are  id  the  strictest  sense 
capillary :  as  jou  have  often  seen  them  employed,  you  know  that  the 
proceeding  is  simplicity  itself.  When  you  wi^h  to  fill  them,  you 
open  a  vacciiml  pock  by  making  very  slight  scarifications  in  the 
elevated  epidermis  i  forthwith,  an  exudation  of  minute  drops  of  sero- 
sity  is  seen ;  this  lymph  is  collected  by  moving  over  the  surface 
the  pock  the  extremity  of  the  tube,  which  ought  to  be  held  almos 
horizontally  :  the  liquid  is  drawn  into  the  tube  by  capillary  attrac- 
tion. The  proceeding  is  continued  till  the  tube  is  nearly  full,  wliei 
it  is  closed  by  holding  in  the  flame  of  a  candle,  first,  tbe  end  bj 
which  the  lymph  entered,  and  then  the  other.  When  you  wish  to 
use  the  lymph,  you  break  off  both  extremities  of  the  tube,  place 
one  of  them  between  the  lips  and  blow  througli  the  tubc>  placing  the 
other  extremity  upon  the  thumb-nail  or  the  blade  of  a  lancet :  a 
small  drop  is  thou  deposited. 

I  need  not  describe  the  operation  of  vaccination.  You  all  know 
how  to  perform  it,  and  you  likewise  know  the  place  which  ought  to 
be  generally  selected.  There  arc  just  two  matters  of  detail  to  wbicb  I 
wish  to  refer :  the  one  is  the  number  of  punctures  which  ought  to 
be  made,  and  the  other,  the  circumstances  under  which  it  is  expe- 
dient to  select  another  than  the  usual  place  for  operating. 

How  many  punctures  ought  to  be  made  ?  This  is  not  an  unim- 
portant question.  Although  the  production  of  a  single  pock  is 
generally  sufficient  to  confer  immunity  from  small-pox,  the  labours 
of  Eichborn  have  demonstrated  that  it  is  not  always  sufficient.  Dr. 
Marson,  an  Eaghsh  physician,  has  lately  conclusively  confirmed  this 
opinion  of  the  German  pathologist,  lie  has  shown,  from  excellently 
*  handled  statistical  data,  that  of  the  vaccinated  persons  who  take 
small-pox,  those  have  it  in  the  mildest  and  most  modified  form  who 
,  bear  more  than  one  vaccinal  cicatrix.  Here  is  a  summary  of  Dr. 
^  I^f arson's  observations  as  given  by  my  friend  Dr,  Lasegue.  Of  768 
small-pox  patients  with  one  cicatrix,  550  had  the  disease  in  a  modi- 
fied form,  and  3  died,  giving  a  mortahty  of  3*9  per  1000,  Of  608 
with  two  cicntrices,  486  had  modified  small-pox,  and  I  died,  giving 
n  mortality  of  i'6  per  1000.  Of  187  with  three  cicatrices,  156 
had  modified  small-pox,  Finallyj  of  202  individuals  presenting 
four  or  more  vncciual  cicatrices,  182  had  modified  small-pox  and 
none  of  them  died.  These  figures  speak  with  emphasis,  und  taken 
along  with  otlicrs  less  decisive,  though  valuable,  demonstrate  that 
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the  number  of  punctures  made  in  vacciuatiDg  is  a  matter  of  impor-* 

There  is  a  prejudice  against  whicli  I  wish  to  put  you  on  your 
guard;  viz.  prohibiting  the  washing  or  bathing  of  the  infant  on  the 
day  of  vaccination^  and  for  some  days  afterwards.  The  uselessuess 
of  tliesc  precautions  w  as  shown  by  experiments  made  in  1 863  by 
Dr.  Peter,  then  my  chef  dc  diniquc^  now  my  colleague  in  the  hospi- 
tals and  Professor  agrcfje  oi  the  Faculty.  Acting  on  niy  recommend 
dation,  Dr.  Peter,  after  vaccinating  a  child  by  means  of  three  punc- 
tures  on  each  arm,  immediately  washed  the  right  arm  with  a  copious 
splash  of  water,  at  the  same  time  rubbing  it  vigorously.  The 
vaccinal  eruption  not  only  appeared  on  the  right  arm  of  all  the 
infants  thus  treated,  but,  by  a  strange  chance,  the  pustules  were 
most  numerous  and  most  beautiful  on  the  washed  arm.  This  expe- 
riment was  repeated  on  more  than  sixty  infants,  and  as  the  results 
were  always  similar,  it  is  evident  that  we  ought  to  give  no  coun- 
tenance to  the  puerile  prohibition  of  ablution  for  some  days  after 
vaccination.  Besides,  how  can  one  believe  in  the  absorption  of  the 
virus  being  hindered  by  bathing  or  washing,  when  the  experiments 
made  in  1862  by  Dr.  Martin  demonstrated  that  it  was  not  prevented 
by  cauterization.  This  young  physician,  who  was  an  interne  at 
Saint  Lazarus  Hospital  when  he  made  the  experiments,  applied 
potassa  fusa  [causUquc  de  Vienne]  to  the  punctures  of  vaccination 
some  minutes  after  he  made  them,  and  the  deep  cauterization  thus 
produced  did  not  prevent  absorption  of  the  virus,  although  it  pre- 
vented vaccinal  pocks  from  appearing  :  it  was  found  that  the  subject 
80  treated  acquired  immunity,  and  that  subsequent  attempts  to  pro- 
duce cow-pox  were  inetFectual,^ 

The  consideration  of  the  rule  to  be  followed  in  selecting  the 
poiictures,  and  the  modifications  which  may  be  required  in  that  rule, 
lead  me  to  speak  of  vaccination  as  a  means  of  curing  vascular 
na*vus  matemus.  This  method  of  treating  erectile  tumours  has 
been  practised  in  England  by  Hodgson,  Earlc  and  Gumming,  and 
is  mentioned  by  numerous  French  practitioners,  some  of  whom  have 
ftbo  employed  it,  particularly  Baudelocque,  Hayer,  Vclpeau,  Bous- 
quct,  Paul  Guersnnt,  Pigeaux,  Lafarguc  of  St.  Emilion,  Ostilhcs, 
Lahonlbcne,  Marjolin,  Blache,  &c.  It  offers  the  double  advantage 
of  conferring  vaccinal  immunity  and  of  getting  rid  of  an  ailVction 


*  Peter: — Bes  MaUdics  Yiralentcs  Comparfo,  i8<)3»  p.  17. 
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which,  at  a  later  perioJj  by  assuming  increased  dcveloptnent^  might 

become  at  least  a  serious  infirmity^  though  not  exactly  a  disease. 
Legeudre  has  published  a  note  on  this  eminently  practical  subject 
in  the  Archives  QiniraUa  <h  MMeeine  for  May,  1856.  Our 
lamented  colleague,  in  publishing  a  case  which  had  come  under  his 
observation,  has  formulated  some  practical  rules.  He  sajs  that 
before  vaccinating  an  infant,  inquiry  ought  to  be  made  as  to  whether 
it  has  naevus,  for  it  is  obvious  that  if  this  method  of  cure  b  to  be 
employed,  it  must  be  had  recourse  to  uninterfered  with  by  antece- 
dent vaccination.  When  the  existence  of  an  erectile  tumour  la 
ascertained,  it  ought  forthwith  to  be  treated  by  vaccination.  This 
rule  extends  even  to  those  which  are  likeiy  to  disappear  sponta- 
neously, as  the  proceeding  involves  no  risk,  and  as  it  often  happens 
that  simple  vascular  stains  on  the  skin  hardly  causing  the  slightest 
elevation  and  resembling  flea-bites  in  appearance  ultimately  become 
bulky  tumours. 

As  vaccination  cures  nsevi  by  the  inflammatory  process  set  up  in 
connection  with  the  development  of  the  pock,  it  follows^  that  in 
proportion  to  the  size  of  the  erectile  tumour  ought  the  vaccinal 
punctures  to  be  more  or  less  numerous.  For  the  same  reason,  it  is 
important  that  all  the  pocks  should  be  freely  developed,  and  to 
secure  this,  the  vaccination  should  be  made  from  arm  to  arm  on  the 
fifth  or  sixth  day  of  the  pock,  so  that  virus  employed  may  be  at  its 
maximum  of  activity.  The  punctures  ought  to  be  so  made  as  only 
to  involve  the  superficial  lymphatic  network  of  the  skin,  and  the 
lancet  must  be  newly  charged  for  each  puncture.  To  avoid  bleed- 
ing, of  wlitch  there  is  risk  when  the  tumour  is  very  vascular,  it  may 
be  well  to  substitute  for  the  lancet  a  nccdlc»  or  an  exceedingly  fine- 
pointed  instrument,  such  as  several  practitioners  have  had  made  for 
this  particular  operation.  Some  have  recommended  that  the  vac- 
cinal punctures  be  made  around  and  not  in  the  erectile  tumour*  By 
adopting  that  plan,  there  is  obtained  a  series  of  pocks  which,  being 
partly  on  the  sound  skin  and  partly  on  the  nfcvup,  circumscribe  and 
invade  the  latter,  determining  an  inflammation  which  accomplishes 
a  complete  cure.  When  the  vaccinal  crusts  fall  off,  the  place  of  the 
tumour  is  found  to  be  occupied  by  a  smooth  cicatrix  which  is  cither 
perfectly  wliite  or  still  dotted  with  a  few  red  points:  these  red 
points  are  isolated,  not  elevated,  in  size  not  larger  than  a  small  pin's 
point,  and  their  increase  in  volume  is  rendered  impossible  by  their 
being  situated   on  cicatrix  4i5«sue.    This  method   of  treatment  is 
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jlpplicaole  when  the  nicvi  are  situated  on  (lie  trnnk  ami  limbsp  but 
"Hoi  wlien  tbey  are  on  the  face,  as  in  the  hitter  situation  the  cicatrix 
will  be  very  extensive^  and  may  even  be  larger  than  the  nsevus, 

Modtjiitil  Cow-pox. — Regeneration  of  Lffmph, — Ra-vaccinalion^'^^ 
Vaccination^  at  the  Bar  of  Public  Opinion, 

I  i»aid  that  I  should  return  to  the  subject  of  false  cow-pas^  an 
affection  which  it  is  neccssfary  to  be  able  to  recognisCj  so  that  it  may 
not  be  mistaken  for  true  cow-pox.  It  has  been  thus  described  by 
M,  Bousquet : — 

**  True  cow-pox:  liardly  begins  to  show  itself  at  the  end  of  Ibe 
third  day,  but  the  false  is  much  earlier,  and  may  be  seen  from  the 
first  to  the  second  day  after  introduction  of  the  virus,  a  circumstance 
which  from  the  first  constitutes  a  distinction  between  the  two  affec- 
tions. But  this  precocity  is  not  by  itself  sufficient  to  establish  a 
differential  diagnosis*  False  cow-pox  is  sometimes  so  rapid  in  its 
course  as  only  to  appear  that  it  may  disappear ;  at  other  times  it 
shows  itself  in  the  form  of  a  small  pimple^  more  appreciable  by  the 
eye  than  by  the  sense  of  touch.  This  pimple  goes  on  increasing  in 
size  till  the  fourth  or  fifth  day,  leaving  the  physician  uncertain  as  to 
its  future  progress;  but  on  the  sixth  or  seventh  day,  in  place  of 
becoming  developed,  ita  progress  is  arretted,  it  grows  pale,  and 
dries  up:  at  other  times,  it  advances  farther,  always  preserving  in 
its  rapid  development,  a  conical  and  globular  shape  which  I  look 
upon  as  an  unerring  a  sign  of  fake  cow-pox  as  the  llattening  and 
central  depression  of  the  pock  are  signs  specificalij^  characteristic 
of  the  true/' 

^*  The  false  pock  is  sometimes  red  and  sometimes  yellowish.  It 
never  assumes  the  brilliant  silvery  lustre  which  distinguis?hes  the 
prophylactic  cow-pock.  Though  not  exactly  irregular  in  shape,  it 
has  an  ill-defined  margin.  Some  time  between  the  fourth  and 
Eleventh  day — for  the  false  cow-pock  has  nothing  fixed  or  normal  in 
its  course — it  becomes  yellow,  suppurates,  and  dries  up  J* 

To  this  description  it  may  be  added,  that  false  cow-pox  is  often 
accompanied,  as  local  symptoms,  by  intlammatory  induration  of  the 
subjacent  cellular  tissue,  disagreeable  itchiug  in  the  affected  parts, 
rwf IliDg  and  pain  in  the  axillary  glands ;  and  as  general  symptomsi 
bj  rwtlessuess,  headache,  and  sometimes  by  fever. 
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There  is  another  kind  of  false^  or^  to  ?peak  more  correctly,  of 
aborted,  cox-pox.     It   is   met    with   when    the    pustules  of  true^ 
cow-pox  have  their  development  arrestetl  or  impeded  by  exconations 
caused  by  the  scratching  of  the  infant^  by  the  pressure  of  too  tightu 
clothes,  or  by  the  irritation  of  nnnecessary  hantlling.     Under  sucli 
circumstances^  the  suppuration  begins  at  once :  the  pustule  becofl 
yellow,  swells^  and  its  virulent  lymph  disappears* 

The  term  false  cow-pox  which  I  have  employed  ia  not  quite  a 
correct  term.  Gentlemen^  neither  false  cow-poat  nor  false  small- 
pox has  any  existence*  When  the  economy  is  in  no  state  of  apti* 
tude  for  receiving  or  developing  the  virus  of  small-pox  or  cow-pox,^ 
the  puncture  made  in  vaccinating  produces  no  more  effect  than  if 
the  lancet  had  been  charged  with  pus  from  a  common  boil ;  when 
there  is  some  partial  aptitude^  the  result  is  abortive  cow*pox  at  the 
end  of  some  days;  when  there  ia  a  state  of  still  greater  aptitude, 
the  poclc,  quicker  in  its  evolution  than  in  the  normal  order  of  event**, 
closely  resembles  that  of  regular  cow-pox ;  but  it  passes  away  more 
rapidly.  In  a  word,  we  have  modified  cow-pox,  just  as  we  have 
modified  small-pox. 

1  have  described  the  manner  of  propngating  that  legitimate  cow^ 
pox,  which  will  confer  immunity  from  small-pox,  and  have  pointed 
out  the  manner  of  preventing  degeneration  of  the  virus-  But  is  it 
}iossible  to  regenerate  virus  which  has  lost  it^  original  energy? 
It  certainly  would  not  be  difficult  to  do  so,  if  one  couUl  always  go 
back  to  the  original  source — provided  we  could  always  obtain  cow- 
pox  from  the  cow.  Unforiunately,  that  is  impossible.  The 
question  then  is  : — Can  we,  in  the  circumstances  in  whicli  we  are 
placed,  by  any  means  accomplish  that  object  so  much  to  be  de- 
sired, the  regeneration  of  vaccine  lymph?  Cannot  we,  by  taking 
lym|»b  of  tlie  bc&t  quality  and  propngating  it  through  a  succession 
of  the  most  favourable  subjects,  do  the  same  for  it  wliich  horti- 
culturists do  for  plants,  Mhen,  from  seeds  of  the  most  common- 
place kinds,  they  obtain,  after  a  succession  of  genenitions,  the 
most  beautiful  varieties,  by  always  sowing  chosen  seed  in  chosen 
soil? 

The  observations  which  I  made,  along  with  M.  Dclpech,  on  the 
inoculation  of  small-pox,  give  credibility  to  this  supposition.  A  girl 
of  17,  whom  I  had  vaccinated  in  her  infancy,  was  admitted  into  my 
wnrds  at  the  Necker  Hospital,  with  mild  modified  small-pox.  With 
variolous  matter  taken  from  this  young  girl,  I  inoculated  a  child. 
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making  only  one  puncture:  the  pustule  of  inocixlation  became 
derelopedj  without  any  other  eraption  being  produced,  A  second 
child  was  inoculated  with  matter  from  the  first :  in  tliis  casCj 
'Jos  the  development  of  the  inoculation-pustule^  there  was  a 
tidary  variolous  eruption  in  the  distinct  form,     A  third  child 

^  inoculated  witli  matter  from  the  second:  in  this  case,  the 
eruption  was  more  abundant.  Last  of  all^  in  the  fifth  generation, 
I  he  variolous  eruption  was  confluent :  the  small-pox  had  become 
regenerated. 

Why  has  not  a  similar  plan  been  pursued  mill  vaccine  lymph? 
Experiments  were  instituted  under  my  observation  by  M.  Truchetet 
in  the  wards  now  under  my  charge.  We  employed  lymph  taken 
on  the  sixth  day,  that  is  to  say  weak  lymph  which  did  not  become 
papular  till  the  third  or  fourth  day,  nor  pustular  till  the  sixth, 
nor  surrounded  by  an  areola  till  the  seventh,  nor  desiccated  till  the 
tiirbj  nor  did  the  crusts  fall  till  about  the  fifteenth  day.  We 
lui^ulated  a  healthy  child  :  we  took  matter  on  the  fourth  or  fifth 
day  from  this  child,  and  successively  transmitted  it  to  other 
rhildren  in  the  best  possible  stale  of  health.  After  a  certain 
number  of  generations,  the  lymph  appeared  to  us  to  have  become 
Tuore  energetic,  to  manifest  ita  effects  more  quickly,  and  to  take  a 
longer  time  to  com])lete  its  evolution,  than  the  lymph  with  which 
we  commenced  the  scries  of  inoculations.  Not  wishing  to  put  too 
much  reliance  in  our  own  impressions,  a  child  was  sent  to  the 
Hiairi^  of  the  eleventh  awndU^ttfnent  to  be  vaccinated.  On  the 
eighth  day,  lymph  was  taken  from  this  child,  and  with  it  the  left 
arm  of  a  healthy  child  was  vaccinated,  while,  at  the  same  time,  the 
right  arm  was  vaccinated  with  lymph  taken  from  a  subject  in  our 
wards.  Several  other  children  were  vaccinated  in  the  same  manner, 
and  our  impression  was  that  our  '^  regenerated  ^Mymph  was  more 
energetic  than  the  lymph  used  in  the  town. 

As  the  results  of  these  experiments  challenge  a  positive  admis- 
sion of  the  doctrine  that  vaccine  lymph  can  be  regenerated,  they 
ouirht  to  be  rrprated  and  generalised.  I^nfortunately,  it  cannot  be 
denied,  that  the  lymph  in  common  use  has  become  degenerated; 
and  this,  as  I  have  pointed  out,  is  perhaps  exclusively  due  to  the 
circumstances  under  which  the  practice  of  vaccination 
1  ,.     As  in  the  [ircsent  day,  vaccination  gives  in  many 

ca5€8  only  temj>urary  immunity  hi  place  of  the  absolute  immunity 
which  it  seems  to  have  imparted  at  the  beginning  of  the  century, 
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it  is  incurabejit  on  ua  to  revert  to  re-vacciimtion|  a  practice  tiliich 
lias  been  long  ago  kuded. 
Immediately  after  the  promulgation  of  Jeaner*8  discovery^  as  I 

have  already  had  occasion  to  remark,  doubts  arose  in  England  re- 
garding the  value  of  vaccination ;  even  then,  many  physicians  had 
proclaimed  the  necessity  of  re-vaccination  after  the  lapse  of  a  certain 
time*  III  France,  at  a  later  period,  Drs,  Berland,  Boula,  Caillot, 
and  Genouil  stated  tJieir  belief  that  the  prophykctic  power  of  vaccina- 
tion was  limited  to  ten,  twelve,  fourteen,  fifteen,  seventeen,  eight^^n, 
twenty,  and  twenty-five  years.  In  1825,  M.  Paul  Dubois  under* 
toot  the  refutation  of  these  statements,  and  rejected  rc-vaccinationl 
as  a  useless  practice,  although  he  admitted  the  apparently  conclusive 
character  of  the  facts  on  wliich  it  rested.  In  1838,  this  important 
question  was  submitted  to  formal  discussion  in  the  Academy  of 
Medicine,  where  re-vaccination  encountered  numerous  adversaries, 
hut  where  it  also  had  most  eminent  defenders,  such  as  Chomel  and 
Bouillaud,  Tlie  Academy  adopted  the  conclusions  of  the  commission 
appointed  to  report  on  the  subject,  which  conclusions  were  adverse  to 
tlie  practice  of  re-vaccination.  This  decision,  supposed  to  have 
been  a  definitive  settlement  of  the  question,  was  warmly  defended 
by  M.  Dezeimeris,  in  his  journal,  the  Erperienee.  He  based  his 
arguments  upon  numerous  facts  observed  in  France,  and  on  rigorous 
statistics  collected  in  Northern  Germany •  On  the  other  side,  Drs. 
Fiard  and  Hardy  protested  against  the  decision  of  the  Academy — 
Dfp  Fiard  in  a  letter  addressed  to  that  scieutitic  body,  and  Dr. 
1  lardy  in  a  paper  published  in  the  Rrptnence^  in  which  he  showetl 
the  agreement  of  the  documentary  evidence  from  England  witli 
that  supplied  by  Denmark,  Sweden,  and  Germany,  and  adduced  by 
Dezeimeris. 

Notwithstanding  the  diversity  of  opinion  now  noticed,  re-vacci- 
nations on  a  great  scale  were  performed  in  the  northern  countries  of 
Europe,  particularly  in  Germany.  Since  1823,  every  soldier,  on 
admission  into  the  Prussian  army,  has  been  immediately  re- vacci- 
nated. The  practice,  thus  adopted  in  foreign  countries,  was  in  I  he 
first  instance  condemned  in  France,  notwithstanding  the  vigorous 
nijmnejr  in  which  some  defended  it,  and  although  followed  by  nume* 
rous  phy!«ici»n9  of  the  highest  repute,  including  Favart,  Raver, 
Robert  and  many  others :  it  was  afterwards  mildly  recommended, 
and  has  at  last  been  accepted  as  a  proper  proceeding.  Ee-vaccina- 
lion  is  now  the  rule  in  public  practice,  and  it  has  been  made  obli- 
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paiorj  in  the  Frencli  army.  Epidemics  of  small-pox  liave  only  made 
it  too  clear,  that  wlien  small-pox  prevailed  in  a  population^  persons 
who  had  beeu  long  previously  vaccinated  were  struck^  and  tliat  the 
difica^e  was  most  severe  in  those  ia  whom  the  date  of  vaccination 
was  njost  remote. 

The  history  of  epidemics  ought  to  tell  us  what  is  the  influence  of 
re-vaccination  upon  the  progress  of  small-pox,  and  I  cannot  give 
you  a  better  example  of  the  information  which  they  allbrd  than  by 
laying  before  you  the  abstract  of  the  excellent  work  on  this  subject 
by  Dr.  Gintrac,  published  ia  the  Gazelk  des  JIapUaux  of  iith 
July,  1857:— 

*'  In  a  parish  containing  a  population  of  about  2,600  soub^  a  young 
woman  who  had  been  vaccinated  was  attacked,  towards  the  end  of 
October,  1 853,  with  small-pox  contracted  during  a  long  residence  with 
a  relation  suflering  from  that  disease.  During  the  whole  of  her  illnefs 
this  young  woman  was  attended  by  her  mother,  who  abn  took  the 
diseasf^  although  she  was  ilfty^seveu  years  of  age,  and  had  been 
vaccinated.  Both  recovered  :  but,  early  in  January,  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  mother's  convalescence,  the  disease  was  becoming  epi- 
demic. It  invaded  families,  attacking  each  member  in  succession 
or  simultaneoasly.  In  January,  the  number  of  persons  seized 
exceeded  180,  and  by  the  10th  of  February  it  had  reached  nearly 
a6o.  From  day  to  day,  the  number  rapidly  increased,  Jlen  and 
women,  vaccinated  and  unvaccuaated  persons,  those  who  had  had 
and  those  who  had  not  had  small-pox,  yielded  in  almost  equal  pro- 
portions to  the  epidemic  influence/' 

No  opportunity  could  have  been  more  favourable  for  studying  tlic 
influence  of  vaccination  upon  the  course  and  severity  of  small-pox. 
Dr.  Gintrac,  recapitulating  the  facts  which  he  saw,  haa  drawn  the 
following  conclusions : — 

"  There  were  no  cases  of  small-pox  in  vaccinated  subjects  undf-r 
twelve  ycara  of  age*  The  greater  the  age  of  those  attacked,  or  in 
other  words,  the  longer  the  interval  since  vaccination,  the  greatt*r 
was  the  severity  of  the  disease.  Some  famihes  strikingly  exempli- 
fied the  remarkable  relation  which  existed  between  the  more  or  less 
advanced  age  of  the  patient,  and  the  greater  or  less  severity  of  ihc 
ck*  In  a  family  of  eight,  father,  mother  and  six  children,  the 
cats  had  confluent  small-pox ;  three  sons,  aged  twenty-six, 
twenty-three,  and  twenty-two  respectively,  bad  the  disease  less 
rely ;  two  sons,  aged  eighteen  and  tifteen^  had  modified  small- 
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pox ;  and  the  other  son,  aged  twelve,  though  constantly  exposed 
to  the  contagion  in  the  same  room  with  the  others,  had  no  eruption 
at  all.  In  another  family  consisting  of  seven  persons  occupying 
the  same  lodging,  iive  were  struck  down  by  the  epidemic^  of  whom 
three  had  been  vaccinated  between  twenty  and  thirty-five  years,  and 
two  from  fourteen  to  fifteen  years  previously.  In  all  of  them,  there 
was  a  great  similarity  in  the  prodromic  symptoms  and  eruption,  but 
when  the  disease  attained  the  suppurative  stage,  those  who  had  been 
most  recently  vaccinated  recovered  in  a  few  days,  and  the  others 
suffered  severely  and  had  prolonged  suppuration.^' 

"  It  was  ascertained  that  in  general,  the  disease  was  decidedly  modi- 
fied, and  essentially  milder,  in  those  who  had  been  vaccinated :  in 
them  the  duration  of  the  attack  was  less  than  half  of  the  usual 
duration.  There  were  only  prodromic  aud  initiatory  symptoms; 
when  the  period  of  suppuration  was  reached,  desiccation  took  place, 
and  the  disease  seemed  from  loss  of  power  to  be  unable  to  proceed 
any  farther.  There  were  no  fatal  cases  among  the  patients  who  had 
been  vaccinated.  Ten  deaths  occurred  among  the  unvacciuated. 
The  ages  of  those  who  died  were  one,  two,  twenty-one,  twenty- 
three,  twenty-seven,  twenty-nine,  thirty-one,  fifty-two,  fifty-five,  and 
fifty-seven.  In  all  of  these  cases,  death  took  place  during  the 
suj)purative  period.^' 

"  In  February,  1 854,  when  the  epidemic  was  daily  striking  down 
many  individuals,  the  question  of  vaccination  and  re-vaccination 
was  keenly  discussed.  It  having  been  at  last  decided  that  both 
should  be  practised,  they  were  immediately  resorted  to.  In  less 
than  ten  days,  180  vaccinations  and  71a  re- vaccinations  were  per- 
formed.    The  result  surpassed  the  most  sanguine  hopes.'' 

"In  180  persons  vaccinated  for  the  first  time,  171  had  true 
prophylactic  pocks,  which  furnished  lymph  for  vaccination;  and  in 
the  nine  remaining  persons,  there  was  no  result." 

"  The  possibility  of  vaccination  taking  effect  twice  in  the  same 
person  is  no  longer  doubted :  it  is  nevertheless  necessary  to  inquire 
what  mpdification  the  vaccinal  fermentation  undergoes  in  persons 
previously  vaccinated,  and  what  is  the  course  of  the  pocks  in  a 
second  vaccination.  Here  are  the  results  of  712  re-vaccinations. 
Ill  302  individuals,  the  success  was  complete :  the  pocks  were  de- 
veloped about  the  fourth  day  and  were  full  on  the  seventh  :  on  the 
eighth  day,  they  in  due  course  became  surrounded  by  an  erysipe- 
latous areola,  then  desiccated,  and  formed  crusts  which  fell  off  on  the 
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titieth  day*     The, pocks  were  umbilicateJ,  and  presetited  mdis- 

Bulalily  all  the  characters  of  the  legitiamtc  vaccmal  eruption.     Li 

fcighty-five  of  the  re-vaccinated,  the   pocks  were  moJilieJ:  they 

ippearcd   on  the   third   day   after   the    punctures,  became  filled 

ptween  the  fifth  and  seventh  days  with  a  plastic  lymph,  became 

lurrounded  by  a  reddish  areola,  and  sometimes  even  caused  en- 

aent    of  the    axillary  glands.      The  non-nmbilicated   pocks 

ated  neither  the  swelling  nor  hardness  which  belong  to  cow- 

>x,  and  when  the  crusts  fell  no  perceptible  cicatrix  was  left.     In 

1 19  cases,  the  introduction  of  the  vaccine  virus  produced,  within 

|lwcnty*four  houi-s,  an  acuminated  jnmplc  which  rapidly  disappeared. 

\n  206  cases,  no  visible  effect  was  produced  on  the  skin.     The 

persons  who  had   been  vacciuatcd  and  re-vaccinated,  successfully  or 

msuccesiifully,  almost  all  escaped  small-pox-     There  were  five  ex* 

eptioiL^,  but  in  these  cases,  vaccination  only  preceded  the  eruption 

of  sraall-pox  by  a  few  days." 

"The  following  are  some  of  the  conclusions  drawn  from  the 
observations  made  during  the  epidemic." 

Small* pox  did  not  attack  indiscrimmately  and  by  chance :  it 
feuerally  mzed  the  old  and  respected  the  young*  If  this  epidemic 
bas  shown  that  cow.pox  is  not  absolutely  preservative,  a  fact  estab« 
lished  by  the  daily  occurrence  of  sporadic  cases,  it  has  at  least 
Bstablisihcd  that  cow-pox  exerts  a  salutary  infiuence  upon  the  issue  of 
.  attack  of  small-pox  by  shortening  its  duration  and  lessening  its 
Elangcr." 

"  Be-vaccination  applied  generally  to  a  population  during  the  full 
Itide  of  an  epidemic  has  at  once  arrested  its  ravages  and  destroyed 
[its  power  of  development :  it  has  proved  itself  to  be  undeniably  pro- 
||>hy lactic,  and  it  even  seems  to  have  imparted  a  certain  degree  of 
limmuaity  to  persons  in  whom  the  disease  was  already  incubating, 
iFiuaUy,  re-vaccinafions  performed  in  the  midst  of  an  epidemic  have 
IbecB  fotmd  to  be  free  from  all  bad  consequences,  notwithstanding 
the  fears  of  evil  which  were  entertained  by  some  physicians/' 
Tlie  re^ult^  of  Dr.  Gintrac^s  experiments  agree  in  a  remarkable 
r*    manner  with  those  obtained  on  a  large  scale  in  Germany,  Denmark, 
^■ind  Sweden,  of  which  you  will  find  an  account  in  the  essay  of 
^^Dc7' '       '  '  ad  for  1838,  of  the  Erpcnence. 

1^     'iV  o^of  the  German  authors^  applicable  to  the 

^■Ibur  years,  from  1834  to  1837  inclusive,  prove  that  the  occurrence 
^uf  cases  of  8iiiaU*pox  became  more  and  more  tinaaual^  just  in  pro* 
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portion  as  re-revaccinatioii  became  more  and  move  practiced 
cannot  place  before  you  all  the  tables  wliicb  have  been  drawn  up  in 
illustration  of  this  subject,  and  must  confine  myself  to  the  following 
brief  abstract^  which  will  give  you  a  fair  idea  of  the  facts.  In  1834 
there  were  619  cases  of  small-pox :  in  1835,  there  were  259  crises  : 
in  1836,  there  were  only  thirty  j  and  although  in  1837  the  number 
was  94,  that  was  very  much  under  619. 

Other  stati.stical  summaries  also  corroborate  that  which  was  de- 
monstrated by  Dr*  Gintrac's  observations^  to  the  effect,  that  the 
immunity  derived  from  vaccination  had  become  weak  and  tempo- 
rary, and  also  that  more  than  twenty-five  years  ago,  the  utility  of 
rc-r€vaccination  was  great.  From  the  summaries  referred  to,  it 
appears  that  of  44,000  persons  who  were  revaccinaled,  20^000  had 
the  legitimate  cow*pock,  a  result  which  superabundantly  showed  lliat 
nearly  half  of  those  operated  on  had  lost  their  vaccinal  immunity. 
Nine  thousand  had  had  abortive  cow-pox.  It  was  only  in  fiftten 
thousand  that  vacciuation  produced  no  other  effect  than  a  slii^ht 
redness,  lasting  from  twenty-four  to  thirty-six  hours,  round  the 
place  where  the  punctures  had  been  made. 

Similar  conclusions  were  arrived  at  by  Dr,  Marc  d'Espine  of 
Geneva,  You  will  find  his  papers  in  the  ArcUvei  CSiirales  de 
M4dechie  for  June  and  July,  1 859, 

Another  question  has  now  to  be  solved: — What  is  the  duration 
of  vaccinal  immunity  ?  Or  otherwise  expressed ; — At  what  age,  and 
how  often,  ought  individuals  to  be  rc-vaccmated  ? 

So  long  ago  as  1804,  Dr,  Godson  raised  doubts  as  to  the  preser- 
vative power  of  vaccination,  and  alleged  that  it  did  not  confer  im- 
munity for  more  than  three  yuars:  but  on  the  other  side  of  the 
question,  Jenner  then  showed  that  the  duration  of  the  preservative 
power  was  much  longer,  by  adducing  cases  in  which  he  had  ineffec- 
tually attempted  to  inoculate  with  small-pox  persons  who  had  had 
cow-i>ox,  in  one  case,  twenty-three,  in  another  twenty-seven,  and  \n 
a  third  fifty  years  previously.  However,  in  the  early  days  of  vacci- 
nation, the  immunity  which  it  gave  seemed  so  protracted  as  to  lead 
to  the  belief  that  it  might  continue  during  the  whole  of  life,  but 
aften^'ards,  when  it  became  admitted  that  the  immunity  was  not 
perpetual,  endeavours  were  made  to  ascertain  its  hmits.  I  have 
already  uaid  that  in  Prance,  Drs.  Caillot,  Boulu,  Bcrland,  and 
Gcnouil  had  each  fixed  these  limits,  the  first  at  ten  or  twelve  ycarsi 
the  second  at  fourteen  or  fifteen,  the  third  at  seventeen  or  eighteen^ 
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md  the  last. mentioned  physician  at  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  years. 
But  it  is  impossible  to  name  any  absolutely  precise  period.  For 
example,  I  re-vaccinated  three  of  lAy  daughter's  children :  in  the 
eldesti  aged  seven  years,  and  in  the  second,  aged  five  and  a  half,  I  saw 
normal  cow-pox  reproduced  three  years  after  their  first  vaccination, 
while  in  the  third,  who  was  under  four  years,  there  was  no  result 
when  I  vaccinated  her  the  second  time. 

Dr.  Marc  d'Espine,  holding  very  much  the  same  opinion  as  Dr. 
Caiilot,  says  that  the  first  re-vaccination  ought  to  be  performed 
between  the  ages  of  ten  and  fifteen.  He  says  tliat  inasmuch  as  the 
generalisation  of  vaccination  has  advanced  the  age  of  the  maximum 
Creqaency  of  small-pox  from  infancy  to  adolescence  and  maturity,  so 
will  the  generalisation  of  re-vaccination  carry  it  on  twelve  or  fifteen 
years  farther,  bringing  the  maximum  to  a  period  of  life  beyond  the 
age  of  thirty.  Arguing  in  this  way,  he  suggests  the  necessity  of  a 
second  re-vaccination  at  thirty,  and  even  a  third  re-vaccination  about 
the  age  of  forty. 

Besting  my  convictions  upon  the  facts  which  I  have  now  cited,  I 
genej^lly  recommend  vaccination  to  be  repeated  as  nearly  as  possible 
once  every  five  years.  If  this  practice  is  unnecessary,  it  is  at  all 
events  free  from  objection*  We  ought  certainly  to  endeavour  to 
multiply  the  chances  of  immunity  from  smaU-pox  —  and  even 
from  modified  amall-pox,  which,  though  generally  a  mild  disease,  is 
in  exceptional  cases  attended  with  danger,  a  fact  I  was  careful  to 
point  out  when  giving  you  its  history. 

The  principles  which  apply  to  the  re-vaccination  of  persons  under 
thirty.five  are  equally  applicable  to  those  who  have  passed  that  age. 
Dr.  Vlemiackx,  who  recommended  re-vaccination  after  thirty-five, 
was  met  with  the  objection,  that  when  that  period  of  life  was 
attained  the  aptitude  to  contract  small-pox  bad  become  less,  it  being 
alleged  that  the  successful  re-vaccination  of  persons  of  fifty  and  sixty 
did  not  in  the  least  degree  tend  to  show  the  existence  of  such  an 
aptitude. 

Maintaining  the  great  principle  hitherto  generally  admitted,  that 
snceeaafal  re-raccination  is  proof  of  the  return  of  aptitude  to  take 
tmall-pox.  Dr.  Vleminckx  threw  out  the  idea,  that  if  the  individuals 
lufcrred  to  have  either  become  insusceptible  or  less  susceptible  to 
variolous  contagion  in  the  ordinary  way,  they  might  perhaps  contract 
the  disease,  if  inoculated  with  the  matter  of  small- pox ;  he  then, 
defending   his  practice  of   re- vaccination,  rephed  to  objectors  by 
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reminding  them  that  cases  of  small-pox  were  still  too  common  in 
thlB  very  class  of  persons. 

The  practical  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  all  the  facta  is  that  wc 
ought  to  prescribe  re-vaccination  and  a  repetition  of  re-vaccinatioa 
according  to  circumstances,  but  particularly  if  an  epidemic  of  small- 
pox is  prevailing ;  and  that  we  ought  to  promote  the  general  adop- 
tion of  re-vaccination  with  as  much  zeal  as  we  bestow  on  propa- 
gating the  practice  of  vaccination,  because  re-vaccination  undoubtedly 
augments  the  chance  of  resisting  variolous  contagion^  and  renders 
the  disease  milder  in  those  who  are  not  proof  against  it. 

Gentlemen,  the  opposition^  the  unjust  and  vehement  attacks 
which  the  immortal  discovery  of  Jenner  encountered  when  fiiski 
announced  to  the  world,  have  been  renewed  in  our  day.     Within 
the  last  few  years,  some  physicians,  a  very  small  number  it  is  true, 
following  the  path   opened   up   to   them  by  a  mathematician,   a 
stranger  to  our  art,  have  desired  to  put  vaccination  once  more  on  its 
trial.    These  vaccifwphobUk — for  that  is  the  absurd  name  which 
they  have  taken — returning  to  the  ideas  of  Khazes,  who  regarded 
small-pox  as  a  natural  and  useful  depuration  of  the  blood,  eihumiug 
the  theories  and  ideas  of  the  celebrated  Hofflnann,  of  Willis,  of 
Violante,  and  of  Hahn  (which  perhaps,  nevertheless,  they  did  noU 
understand),  have  asserted  that  small-pox  was  a  necessary  disease. 
They  say  that  it  is  as  old  as  the  human  race ;  that  it  exists  as  a  germ 
in  the  economy ;  that  every  one  has  within  his  body  a  special  pro- 
clivity, in  virtue  of  wliich  he  must  sooner  or  later  be  affected ;  and ' 
finallyj  that  the  prevention  of  the  manifestation  of  the  variolous 
germ  is  a  proceeding  similar  to  the  practice  of  those  who  would  wish  j 
to  prevent  the  manifestation  of  the  herpetic  or  gouty  principle. 
They  go  much  farther,  for  they  add  that  cow-pox,  by  setting  itself 
up  in  opposition  to  the  external  manifestations  of  smaU-pox,  hajij 
originated  new  diseases  more  terrible  than  that  which  it  was  wished 
to  destroy,  and  that  in  point  of  fact  vaccination  has  raised  the 
death-rate  in  Europe, 

Such,  gentlemen,  are  the  conclusions  at  which  statisticians  baye^ 
arrived  after  long  and  toilsome  exertions  I  But  are  they  unaware 
that  the  statistical  weapon  has  two  edges  ?  Do  they  not  know  that 
from  the  same  elements,  from  the  same  facts,  one  may  leaJ,  or 
be  led  to  opposite  conclusions  ?  Do  they  not  know  that  a  statisti- 
cian can  make  statistics  say  whatever  he  wishes  them  to  say  ?  If 
aaked  to  prove  this  statement^  I  shall  bring  forward  aa  a  case  in 
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point  this  very  attempt  to  make  out  a  charge  against  taodiiatiozi* 
On  the  one  side^  the  vaccinophobists  have  used  statistics  to  mamtam 
their  accusatioD,  and  the  defence  has  equally  derived  its  argumenta 
from  the  same  source.  This  is  explained  by  the  former  having  been 
domiuatDd  by  a  deplorable  preconceived  idea,  and  by  the  others 
baring  examined  the  figures  in  a  spirit  of  enlightened  and  judicioujs 
criticism. 

If  it  be  a  fact  that  there  has  been  an  increase  in  the  rate  of  mor- 
tality in  Europe,  it  would  certainly  be  interesting  to  study  the 
causes  of  the  increase^  but  such  inquiries  would  here  be  out  of 
place,  for,  as  I  hope  to  prove,  vaccination  is  in  any  case  blameless- 
Be  the  conjecture  true  or  false,  it  belongs  to  that  vast  question,  the 
dUpl<U!ement  of  fnoHalif^,  Vihich  involves  as  an  accredited  hypothesis 
tlie  general  principle  which  leads  to  the  conclusion,  that  humanity 
pays  the  debt  of  death  in  accordance  with  an  inevitable  and  inexor- 
able law. 

If  small-pox  played  the  essential  part  which  some  wish  to  assign 
to  it,  if  it  were  a  natural  depuration  of  the  blood,  if  it  were  almost 
an  indispensable  condition  in  the  economy  of  the  human  body,  it 
muift  have  existed  from  all  time.  Although  Hahn  has  laboriously 
disinterred  notices  of  this  disease  from  among  the  historical  remains 
of  Grecian  Medicine,  one  must  hold  by  the  opinion  held  by  Werlhof, 
and  reproduced  by  Van  Swieten.  Small-pox  was  unknown  in  the 
times  of  Hippocrates,  Galen,  and  ^Etius :  these  illustrious  observers 
make  no  mention  of  it»  If  it  existed  in  their  times,  they  must  have 
described  it,  for  they  could  not  have  disregarded  a  disease  present- 
ing such  precise  characters. 

If  we  admit  that  small-pox  is  as  old  as  the  world,  we  must  also 
admit  that  the  germ  remained  quiescent  for  many  centuries,  till  an 
opportunity  occurred  for  manifesting  itself.  It  would  be  necessary 
to  assume^  in  respect  of  the  whole  human  race  from  the  creation, 
Uiat  wliich  Bhazes  and  the  partisans  of  his  theory  assume  rcgai'ding 
each  individual,  viz,  that  the  morbific  germ  of  small-pox  remains 
ooncealed  in  the  body,  for  a  longer  or  shorter  period,  in  a  home  of 
its  own,  which  Hoffmann  localised  in  certain  parts  of  the  spinal 
marrow,  which  Willis  and  after  him  Tiolante  placed  in  the  supra* 
renal  capsules — capsulU  atrahUariis^  nve  renibm  succenturiaiU 
ikiU — whence  sooner  or  later,  he  said^  it  made  its  irruption,  Need 
I  lAy,  that  this  doctrine  is  neither  in  accord  with  fact  nor  reason  I 

SoudUpox,  then,  inasmuch  as  it  has  always  existed,  is  not  a  neces* 
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sarj  malady.  Nor  is  it  a  constitutional  malady,  for  in  constinitior 
diseases  there  must  be  a  diathesisp  Now,  what  do  we  mean  by 
diathesis?  Diathesis  is  a  special  state^  a  particular  procUvity  in 
the  economy  which  is  either  hereditary  or  acquired,  but  whieli  is 
essentially  and  invariably  chronic :  it  is  transmittible  from  father  to 
8on,  and^  in  virtue  of  this  hereditary  power,  is  reproduced  with 
identically  the  same  fuiidamental  character  :  in  form^  it  is  liable  to 
modifications  and  varieties,  but  its  morbid  manifestations  are  in 
general  strongly  marked  with  a  good  deal  of  distinctiveness. 

Gout  and  rheumatism,  for  example,  are  diasthetic  maladie??. 
When  gout  is  quiescent  during  the  interval  between  its  attacks,  the 
individual  seems  to  enjoy  perfect  health ;  but  when  an  attack 
comes  on,  the  diathesb  manifests  itself,  sometimes,  by  inflammation 
of  joints^  by  peculiar  secretions  in  particular  parts,  such  as  the 
joints,  the  skin  (especially  that  of  the  hands),  the  soles  of  the  feet — 
at  other  times,  by  neuralgic  affections,  asthma,  gravel,  or  dyspeptic 
symptoms.  In  whatever  way  these  manifestations  appear,  we  can 
generally  recognise  in  them  an  expression  of  the  gouty  diathesis. 
It  is  the  same  with  rheumatism  :  the  diathesis  which  constitutes 
that  disease  will  make  itself  known  in  a  great  variety  of  forms,  ond  ' 
by  very  different  special  lesions  of  the  heart,  fibrous  tissues,  nervous 
aystem,  &c.  These  numerous  forms  of  disease  are  all  part-s  of  one 
disease,  which,  by  attention,  we  can  diagnose.  The  same  may  also ' 
be  said  of  scrofula.  But  the  essential  parts  of  these  diatheses  are 
on  the  one  hand  chronicity,  and  on  the  other,  a  tendency  to  returns 
and  repetitions,  not  only  in  the  same  individual,  but  also  in  his  direct 
and  collateral  descendants.  Thus,  a  manifestation  of  the  strumous 
or  tubercular  diathesis  in  any  one  organ  leads  us  to  fear  strumous 
manifestations  in  other  organs.  An  attack  of  gout  or  rheumatism 
in  an  individual  makes  us  expect  a  succeeding  attack ;  and  a  suc- 
cession of  such  attacks  leads  us  to  apprehend  that  the  disease  will 
reappear  in  his  chiidreD,  for  experience  has  taught  us  that  gout, 
rheumatism,  tubercle  and  scrofula  descend  from  generation  to  gene*  j 
ration. 

Is  it  80  with  small-pox  ?  Is  it  so  with  other  contagious  diseases  ? 
Small-pox  is  an  essentially  acute  disease,  which  runs  its  course  in  a 
detiTminate  space  of  time,  leaving  no  trace  of  its  passiige  except 
cicatrices  on  the  skin.  Will  any  one  venture  to  say  that  it  is 
hereditary  ?  Tlie  cases  of  intra-utcrine  smalJ-pox  which  occur  are 
accounted  for  by  contagion.     But  are  the  children  of  parents  who 
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have  had  small-pox  at  some  fonner  period  necessarily  variolous,  as 
children  of  tnbercalous  and  gouty  parents  ore  born  predisposed  to 
tubercle  and  gout. 

There  are,  however,  some  points  of  resemblance  between  contagious 
and  diasthetic  diseases,  and  indeed  some  Lave  called  the  former  the 
acute  diatheses.  Like  diasthetic  diseases,  they  involve  a  special 
disposition  of  the  economy,  but  they  differ  from  them  essentially  in 
being  acute,  and  in  not  being  transmittible  by  descent :  they  are 
caused  only  by  the  operation  of  a  special  morbific  principle ;  and 
thus  in  a  certain  way  they  are  tmnsmittible  from  a  sick  person  to 
another  individual :  but  they  differ  from  diasthetic  diseases  in  being 
propagated  by  the  transmission  of  a  cantaginm. 

From  the  very  fact  that  small-pox  has  not  always  existed^  it  is 
evident  that  it  must  have  become  spontaneously  developed  in  its 
first  subject :  it  has  originated,  therefore,  under  the  influence  of 
causes  which  have  escaped  observation.  If,  moreover,  it  should 
one  day  disappear  from  pathology,  as  has  disappeared  leprosy,  a 
disease  so  common  in  former  times,  or  if  it  should  cease  to  present 
the  characters  by  which  it  is  now  recognised,  it  is  reasonable  to 
suppose  that  it  can  again  originate  without  contagion,  under  the 
icifluence  of  causes  similar  to  those  whence  it  first  sprung.  This 
mode  of  development  has  hitherto,  however,  eluded  observation,  and 
no  one  can  adduce  a  single  well-established  case  of  spontaneoua 
small-pox.  It  was  originally  brought  into  Europe  by  contagion, 
and  to  this  day  is  propagated  by  contagion.  It  is  difficult  to 
demonstrate  the  influence  of  contagion  in  great  centres  of  popula- 
tion, where  people  are  so  commingled  and  so'  confusedly  brought 
into  contact  with  each  other,  but  in  small  places  it  is  more  appre- 
ciable. If  an  epidemic  of  small-pox  break  out  in  a  village  where 
no  cose  of  the  disease  has  been  seen  for  twenty,  twenty-five^  or 
thirl y  years,  it  can  generally  be  ascertained  that  it  has  been  im- 
ported by  some  one  who  has  come  from  a  place  where  it  was  pre- 
railiog.  Among  other  examples  of  this,  read  the  cases  published 
by  Dr.  Ointrac,  whom  I  mentioned  in  connection  with  the  subject 
of  re-vaccination:  read  also  the  work  of  Dn  Marc  d*Espine, 
wherein  you  will  see  how  some  epidemics  can  be  followed  up  to 
their  source. 

It  is  not  necessary  that  the  person  who  conveys  the  contagion 
should  have  had  the  disease.  All  writers  on  the  subject  testify  that 
the  variolous  contaffium  poaseaees  an  inconceivable  power  of  repro* 
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dactioiL  The  mintitest  drop  of  TariolouB  matter^  or  the  eflbim 
from  a  living  or  dead  patient^  are  snfficieiit  to  tiaxianiifc  the  dkeue. 
Moreover^  the  morbific  germ^  like  certain  Tolatile  sobfltHnceB  whidi, 
for  a  longer  or  shorter  period,  ding  to  the  Yaaa  in  whidi  they  liave 
been  shnt  np^  or  to  the  rooms  in  which  they  have  been  placed,  has 
an  action  vast  beyond  all  appreciable  Kmitation^  a  divisibiHty  which 
is  infinite :  the  most  imperceptible  atom  is  sometimes  sufficient  to 
engender  the  disease^  jnst  as  the  minutest  spark  of  fire  suffices  to 
kindle  a  conflagration  when  it  falls  amid  combustible  matmaliu 
Small-pox  is  propagated  by  contagion^  whether  the  coutagmm  be 
communicated  by  inoculation  or  by  absorption  from  air  canyinfi^ 
variolous  effluvia.  It  is  then  neither  a  diasthetic^  nor  an  essentially 
constitutional  disease^  and  still  less  is  it  a  disease  necessaiy  to  the 
human  economy,  inasmuch  as  it  has  not  always  existed. 

And,  Gentlemen,  it  is  not  the  only  new  disease.  Was  not 
Asiatic  cholera  a  new  disease  in  France  when  it  broke  out  among  us 
in  1832?  I  admit  that  it  had  been  known  in  India  long  before 
that,  but  even  in  India  where  it  seems  to  have  had  its  origin,  the  date 
of  its  appearance  is  not  veiy  remote,  as  the  first  well-authenticated 
epidemic  observed,  occurred  in  that  country  about  the  middle  of  last 
century.  It  is  hardly  eight  years  ago,  since  ydlow-fevcr  was  un- 
known to  more  than  four  fifths  of  the  globe,  and  to  two  thirds  of 
the  transatlantic  hemisphere.  Till  then,  it  had  so  completely  spared 
South  America,  notwithstanding  the  numerous  lines  of  communica- 
tion established  between  north  and  south,  that  no  case  had  been 
seen  in  the  Brazils,  Bahia,  Femambouc,  Buenos-Ayres  and  Monte 
Video.  But  after  that  time,  having  passed  the  line,  it  cruelly 
ravaged  these  countries,  and  began  to  reach  the  shores  of  the 
Pacific  ocean :  it  is  only  two  years  since  it  appeared  at  Lima,  where 
it  has  been  neither  very  fatal  nor  very  severe;  and  tall  now  it  has 
not  been  seen  in  California.  Unfortum^y,  there  is  everj  reason  to 
believe,  that  it  will  continue  its  progress,  and  that  proceeding 
beyond  its  present  limits,  it  will  invade  countries  hitherto  preserved 
from  its  ravages. 

Besides  the  new  diseases — small-pox,  cholera,  and  yellow-fever— 
there  are  others  which  have  been  erroneously  supposed  to  be  new, 
some  from  the  former  means  of  diagnosis  having  been  defective,  and 
others  from  neglect  of  the  histories  left  by  our  predecessors.  The 
detractors  of  vaccination  point  to  these  diseases,  miscalled  new, 
when  they  argue  that  vaccination,  by  preventing  the  external  mani- 
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festations  of  small-pox,  lias  caused  the  development  of  diseases  more 
terrible  than  small-pox  itself.  It  has  been  said  and  written^  that 
through  the  absence  of  small-pox,  the  blood  is  no  longer  depurated 
and  the  economy  no  longer  put  into  a  condition  to  resist  morbid 
actions ;  henccj  it  has  been  saidj  proceed  the  uterine  affections,  the 
diphtheria,  and  particularly  the  typhoid  fever  so  common  in  our 
day,  and  by  the  two  latt-er  of  which  communities  are  decimated. 

But  there  were  good  reasons  for  uterine  affections  having  been 
imperfectly  known.  The  speculum  which  has  rendered  so  great 
aervices  to  uterine  diagnosis  was  not  in  common  use  till  E&amier 
generalised  its  employment  in  the  beginning  of  the  present  century, 
thoagb  it  had  been  invented  in  the  days  of  Paulus  iEgineta,  and 
Bha^es,  and  modified  subsequently  by  Ambrose  Par^,  Scultefc,  and 
Garengeot.  Fifty  years  ago,  the  vaginal  examination  of  the  uterus 
by  the  finger  was  unlieard  of,  except  in  cases  of  pregnancy :  up  to 
thai  time  women  would  have  revolted  at  the  very  idea  of  such 
examinations,  and  no  physician  would  have  dared  to  propose  them, 
Now,  it  is  no  longer  so,  and  even  our  English  neighbours  have  freely 
accepted  the  speculum  and  the  tmicher^  Nowadays,  we  are  likewise 
better  acquainted  than  formerly  with  uterine  pathology.  Never- 
theless, though  then  but  imperfectly  understood,  uterine  diseases 
existed  in  the  days  of  our  predecessors,  as  thc4r  writijigs  testify. 
The  pathological  anatomy  of  these  affections  had  engaged  the  atten- 
tion of  physicians,  as  you  can  see  by  reading  the  cases  recorded  by 
Morgagni,  wlio  quotes  a  certain  number  from  the  works  of  preceding 
aathors.^  Although  the  acquaintance  with  uterine  affections  was 
imperfect  in  early  times,  it  was  considerably  diffused  even  among 
the  general  public,  as  is  evident  from  the  very  significant  manner 
in  which  they  are  alluded  to  in  the  epigrams  of  the  ancient 
poct«* 

Diphtherui  hasi  also  been  proclaimed  as  a  new  conquest  of  human 
infirmity.  In  verity,  a  doleful  conquest !  It  has  been  said  that  this 
terrible  diseaae  was  unknown  in  former  ages,  and  did  not  begin  to 
show  itddf  till  after  the  practice  of  vaccination  had  become  com- 
mctti.  Need  I  tUscuss  such  a  proposition  as  this  ?  Any  one  possessed 
of  even  a  very  slight  acquaintance  with  the  history  of  medicine  is 
Qwarc  that  sore  throat  with  plastic  exudation  [an^ine  couenneme], 
the  most  common  form  of  diphtheria,  was  long  ago  observed  and 
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described,  and  that  authors  of  the  most  remote  atitiquity  mentioa 
it.  Iretaeiis  called  it  the  Syrian  and  the  Egyptian  disease,  which 
shows  that  when  he  wrot^,  it  was  common  in  Syria  and  Egypt. 
Without  going  so  far  back  into  antiquity,  but  at  the  same  time 
going  back  to  the  sixteenth  century,  an  epoch  remote  from  our  own, 
it  may  be  stated  that  Spanish  physicians  of  that  period  described 
frightful  epidemics  of  angina  and  croup  which  ravaged  the  Iberian 
peninsula  and  Italy.  The  name  whieli  they  gave  to  this  aflection  of 
the  trachea  was  morbus  strangulatorius^  and  they  have  also  preserved 
the  names  by  which  it  is  commonly  known — garotilh  and  male  in 
canna.  Finally,  to  come  nearer  our  own  times,  was  not  gangrenous 
sore  throat  described  a  hundred  years  ago,  in  France,  Sweden,  Ger- 
many and  America,  under  the  names  of  diphtlieritic  angina  and 
croup  ?  Vaccination,  therefore,  cannot  have  the  discredit  of  origi- 
nating a  disease  which  had  an  existence  prior  to  vaccination.  Indeed, 
if  we  were  to  reason  after  the  manner  of  the  vaccinophohistB  we 
might  rather  say  that  vaccination  arrested  the  development  of  diph- 
theria, because  by  a  singular  chance  never  were  diphtheritic  angina 
and  croup  less  prevalent  than  at  the  beginning  of  the  present 
century,  the  very  time  at  which  cow-pox  began  to  be  propagated  by 
vaccmation. 

The  argument  upon  which  the  depredators  of  vaccination  chiefly 
rest  is  drawn  from  their  allegation  that  typhoid  fever  is  a  more  com- 
mon disease  now  than  prior  to  the  Jennerian  discovery.  In  reply, 
it  18  only  necessary  to  refer  to  some  pages  of  the  aphorisms  of 
Stollj  for  in  the  short  chapter  which  he  devotes  to  putrid  fever 
{febris  putrid^i'],  it  is  impossible  not  to  recognise  our  own  typhoid 
fever,  portrayed  in  ita  most  striking  characters  and  with  all  its 
sjmptnras.  Is  there  any  difference  between  it  and  the  ataxo- 
adynamic  fever  of  Pinel  P  Do  not  the  works  of  Prost,  puhUshetl 
in  i8oa,  show  us  this  fever,  attackijig  subjccta  of  twenty  and 
thirty  years  of  age,  who,  be  it  remembered,  had  never  been  vacci- 
nated, and  in  whose  bodies  were  found  on  examination  after  death  the 
very  intestinal  lesions  now  regarded  as  essentially  characteristic  of 
dothienteritia  ?  Similar  anatomical  proofs  are  also  supphed  by  the 
treatise  of  Petit  and  Serrea.  These  physicians  observed  the  affection, 
which  they  described  in  1814,  in  individuals  above  fifteen  years  of 
age  and  who  consequently  could  not  have  been  vaccinated*  Typhoid 
fever,  then,  so  inappropriately  appealed  to,has  no  connection  whatever 
with  cow-pox:  it  existed  long  before  Jeimcr,  though  under  different 
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for  example  as  synocAus  pfittls,  febrit  ptUrida,  lit 
U0,  laJjPvre  nerveusr,  In  jiPvre  malipte,  &c. 

The  physicians  whose  opinions  I  am  now  calling  in  question — 
because  they  have  made  some  noise  lately — see  in  typhoid  fever  a 
repressed  small-pox,  the  eruption  being,  as  they  say,  on  the  mueous 
sufface  of  the  intestine,  in  place  of  on  the  skin :  they  repeat  the 
-  it  of  Lecat,  comprised  in  the  name  of  ganf^renous  r/WMnferic 

,r,  which  he  gave  to  an  epidemic  disease  prevalent  at 
BoocE  ia  1763.  I  am  quite  willing  to  admit  that  typhoid  fever 
bears  a  resemblance  to  small-pox,  to  this  extent,  that  its  symptoms 
jire  those  of  an  eruptive  fever,  and  that  it  has  a  pimply  eruption  for 
its  specific  anatomical  characteristic :  but  that  is  not  the  sense  in 
which  I  understand  that  the  attempt  is  made  to  esbblish  the  re* 
lationship  of  typhoid  fever  and  small-pox.  The  physicians  who  call 
typhoid  fever  a  kind  of  small-pox  do  not  say  that  typhoid  fever  and 
smnll-pox  are  analogous,  but  that  they  are  identical  They  lose 
ffight  of  the  fact  that  the  intestinal  lesions  of  typhoid  fever  bear  no 
resemblance  to  the  pustules  of  small-pox.  If  it  be  said  that  the 
dissimilarity  of  the  lesions  is  explained  by  the  difference  of  their 
•eats,  I  reply,  that  upon  comparing  in  the  most  unprejudic^ed 
manner  possible  dothienteritic  eruption  with  variolous  eruption  on 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth  and  pharjnx,  I  could  not  dis- 
cover any  similarity  between  them.  Finally,  if  typhoid  fever  and 
small-pox  are  the  same  disease,  persons  who  have  had  one  could  not 
take  the  other  :  and  this  is  a  point  in  respect  of  which  facta  utterly 
contradict  the  theory  of  the  vaccinophobists.  Ton  have  very  re- 
cently seen  in  our  wards  convalescent  small-pox  patients  seized  with 
typhoid  fever,  and  others  during  convalescence  from  severe  attacks 
of  typhoid  fever  take  small-pox. 

To  those  who  object  to  vaccination,  on  the  ground  that  since  its 
inlTodnction  there  has  been  an  increase  in  the  mortality  from  typhoid 
fever,  I  would  remark,  that  as  the  infantile  population  (thanks  to 
vaccination)  is  no  longer  decimated  by  epidemics  of  small-pox,  the 
representatives  of  the  children  who  used  to  die  in  childhood,  grow 
up,  to  run  the  risk  of  all  the  diseases  incident  to  adolescence  and 
immhood,  a  circumstance  which  would  explain  why  typhoid  fever 
wmj  perhaps  be  more  frequent  now  than  formerly. 

Should  the  day  ever  come  when  we  shall  have  the  good  fortune 
to  discover  such  prophylactics  for  measles  and  scarlatina  as  cow-pox 
is  for  small.pox^  there  will  perhapa  be  people  who  in  their  turn  will 
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try  to  show  that  measles  and  scarlatina  are  necessary  maladies^  the 
prevention  of  which  occasions  the  deyelopment  of  new  diseases. 
Such  individuals  wonld  not  be  more  mistaken  than  those  whose 
theories  regarding  cow-pox  we  have  now  been  refuting. 

If  these  gentlemen  were  logical  in  their  reasonings  they  would 
hold  that  the  more  severe  small-pox  is,  and  the  more  copious  the 
eruption,  so  much  the  more  complete  will  be  the  depuration  of  the 
organism,  and  so  much  the  better  protected  will  the  economy  be 
from  the  diseases  from  which  small-pox  exempts: — consequently, 
that  the  confluent  is  the  most  desirable  form  of  the  disease  I 

It  appears,  then,  that  no  charge  can  be  substantiated  against 
cow-pox,  that  tha  verdict  must  be  in  favour  of  it  as  a  prophylactic 
against  small-pox,  and  that  the  discovery  of  Jenner  must  remain 
unchallenged  as  one  of  the  greatest  benefits  conferred  by  medicine 
on  humanity.  The  only  reproach  which  can  be  adduced  is  that  the 
prophylactic  power  of  vaccination  has  in  our  day  too  often  become 
unreliable,  and  is  gradually  diminishing.  On  that  account,  adopting 
in  principle  the  opinion  of  Gregory,  I  would  prefer  variolation  to 
vaccination;  but  nevertheless,  it  is  to  the  latter  we  must  have 
recourse,  for  reasons  which  I  laid  before  you  when  discussing  the 
inoculation  of  small-pox. 
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LECTUEE    IV. 

CHICKEN-POX. 

Chicken-pox f  or  Varicella,  essentially  different  from  Modified  Small- 
pox.—  Unlike  Small-pox  it  does  not  protect  from  Variolous 
Contdffion, — Small-pox  does  fwt  protect  from  Chicken-pox. — 
Course  and  Characteristics  of  the  Eruption. 

Gentlemen  : — ^If  I  conctir  with  the  general  opinion  of  physicians 
in  believing  that  small-pox  and  modified  small-pox  are  identical^  I 
am  not  at  one  with  them  as  to  the  nature  of  chicken-pox^  or  flying 
small-pox  [^petite  vSrole  volante']  as  it  is  still  very  commonly  desig- 
nated. You  will  read  in  books,  you  will  hear  it  said  and  repeated, 
that  yaricella  is  only  a  modification  of  variola ;  that  chicken-pox  and 
modified  small-pox  are  identically  the  same  disease ;  and  that  both 
are  merely  different  forms  of  small-pox.  You  already  know  my 
opinion  on  this  subject :  vdth  many  others  I  hold  that  chicken-pox 
and  modified  small-pox  are  as  much  strangers  to  one  another  as 
small-pox  is  a  stranger  to  measles ;  that  they  resemble  one  another  as 
httle  as  measles  resembles  scarlatina ;  and  that  they  are  as  diff'erent 
as  possible  from  each  other  in  their  symptoms,  forms,  and  essential 
nature.  And  I  will  venture  to  aflBrm,  that  physicians  who  maintain 
an  opposite  opinion  have  never  taken  the  trouble  to  examine  chicken- 
pox  ;  for  if  they  had,  they  must  have  become  convinced  of  their 
error. 

Chicken-pox  looked  at  from  a  general  point  of  view,  as  an  abstrac- 
tion deduced  only  from  its  anatomical  characters,  presents  such 
sharply  marked  differences  from  modified  small-pox  that  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  understand  how  the  two  diseases  should  have  been  confounded. 
Then,  on  the  other  hand,  we  learn  from  the  history  of  epidemics 
that  chicken-poi  can  exist  in  an  epidemic  form  by  itself,  whereas 
modified  small-pox  never  prevails  without  being  accompanied  by 
normal  small-pox.    Again^  the  two  diseases  differ  in  respect  of  the 
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age  of  the  person  for  whom  they  have  a  predilection.  Small-pox 
before  the  discovery  of  vaccination  and  prior  to  the  practice  of 
variolous  inoculation,  while  it  chiefly  attacked  childreoj  likewise 
attacked  adults^  whereas  chicken-pox  was  then  as  now  almost 
limited  to  young  subjects,  not  attacking  adults,  who  had  escaped  it 
in  their  youth.  As  inoculation  in  England,  Germany  and  France 
dates  from  last  century,  as  vaccination  was  not  in  common  use  till 
the  beginning  of  the  present,  cases  of  modified  small-pox  were  very 
rare  in  those  days :  but  at  that  time  chicken-pox  was  perfectly 
known  and  described.  Except  in  exceedingly  rare  exceptional  cases, 
small-pox  does  not  attack  a  child  vaccinated  two  or  three  years  pre- 
viously. You  may  with  impunity  inoculate  such  a  child.  But  if 
you  bring  him  into  contact  with  another  child  who  has  chicken-pox, 
he  easily  takes  it.  From  this  fiict  alone,  it  is  evident  that  chicken- 
pox  is  not  smalUpox.  Again,  if  a  person  who  has  just  had  chicken- 
pox  is  brought  into  contact  with  a  centre  of  variolous  cont^igion,  he 
ought  not  to  contract  small-pox  if  the  chicken-pox  of  which  the 
marks  are  still  visible  were  the  remains  of  modified  small-pox ;  but 
nevertheless  we  have  learned  from  experience  that  such  an  indi\4dual 
may  quite  well  contract  small-pox. 

The  two  exanthematous  diseases  may  even  go  on  simultaneously. 
Dr,  Delpech,  in  a  paper  published  in  1 845,  narrates  the  case  of  a 
child  who  had  had  at  the  same  time  small-pox  and  chicken-pox* 

A  person  will  never  contract  small-pox  from  being  exposed  to  the 
contagion  of  chicken-pox.  Will  there  be  a  similar  immunity  if  you 
inoculate  an  individual  with  virus  taken  from  the  mildest  possible 
case  of  modified  small-pox  ?  Again,  small-pox  presents  itself  under 
very  variable  forms,  but  chicken-pox  is  always  the  same  in  form  and 
symptoms :  in  no  case  does  an  antecedent  attack  of  small-pox  exer- 
cise the  shghtest  influence  upon  it.  Moreover,  while  second  attacks 
of  small-pox  occur  only  as  exceptional  cases,  second  attacks  of , 
chick en*pox  are  far  from  being  so  uncommon.  Do  not  all  thc^Ql 
considerations  clearly  prove  that  vSrolctte — for  this  also  is  a  name 
of  chicken-pox  ^differs  essentially  from  smaU-i>ox  ? 

The  difl'erences  between  the  two  diseases  come  out  atill  mo? 
i=itrongly  when  we  examine  them  more  minutely,  comparing  chicken- 
pox  with  modified  and  with  natural  small-pox.  In  distinct  small-pox, 
as  I  have  reiterated  on  several  occasions,  the  fever  of  invasion  Uata 
for  three  days,  and  the  eruption  appears  on  the  third :  in  modified 
small-pox,  distmct  or  conQuent,  the  period  of  invasion  has  the  ftiime 
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SonitioQ  as  in  the  natural  form  of  the  disease.  The  coarse  of 
chicken-pox  is  quite  difl'erent.  To-day,  a  child  is  seized  with  head- 
iiche,  feelings  of  general  discomfort^  and  all  the  symptoms  which 
accompany  the  onset  of  any  fever;  but  on  the  very  same  day,  before 
twenty-four  hours  have  passed,  there  are  visible  on  some  part  of  the 
body — it  may  be  on  the  face^  back,  abdomen,  or  legs — small  slightly 
acuminated  rosy  spots  resembling  the  rosy  lenticular  spots  of 
putrid  fever-  During  the  iirst  twenty-four  hours,  from  ten  to 
fifteen  such  spots  may  be  seen.  The  fever,  nevertheless,  continues. 
On  the  following  day,  from  one  hundred  to  one  hundred  and  fifty 
spots  may  be  counted :  those  of  the  previous  evening  have  by  this 
thne  elevated  the  epidermis,  the  elevations  being  generally  in  the 
form  of  blobs,  which  are  sometimes  rounded  in  the  most  jierfect 
manner  and  contain  a  serosity  transparent  like  rock^woter,  and 
without  any  surrounding  inflammatory  areola.  This  description  is 
quite  inapplicable  to  the  natural  variolous  eruption :  it  is  also  inap- 
plicable to  the  manner  in  which  the  eruption  of  modified  small-pox 
appears  in  respect  of  situation,  development,  and  form.  The  erup- 
tion of  modified  small-pox — unlike  that  of  cbicken-pox^ — bears  no 
resemblance  to  a  phlyctaena,  a  blob  of  pemphigus,  or  to  certain 
forms  of  heri)es.  These  palpable  anatomical  characters  ai'e  in  them- 
selves sufficient  to  establish  categorically  the  differences  which  so 
clearly  distinguish  the  two  affections  from  each  other* 

Xeitt  momiug,  there  is  almost  no  fever,  and  it  is  observed  that  a 
new  cpop  of  from  one  hundred  to  one  hundred  and  fiXty  spots  have 
appcaired  during  the  night.  In  the  evening  of  this  day,  fever  again 
m*ls  in,  and  continues  till  next  day,  when  the  spots  of  the  previous 
ei'ening  have  become  blobs,  and  new  spots  appear  (without  indi- 
CftUng  a  preference  for  any  particular  locality),  in  the  situations 
where  the  eruption  had  already  come  out.  Successive  crops  of 
eruption,  and  new  onsets  of  fever,  sometimes  violent,  occurring 
cturing  the  night  and  ceasing  during  the  day,  are  repeated  for  four 
or  five  nycthemera.  The  fever,  therefore,  has  no  resemblance  to  the 
▼iriolous  fever,  which  is  continuous,  and  usually  during  a  siuglc 
paroxysm  brings  out  the  eruption  however  generally  distributed  it 
nay  be  over  the  body. 

After  four  or  five  attacks  of  fever,  the  eruption  of  cliicken-pox 
1*  eomplctei  and  there  is  no  more  fever*  The  rosy  elevations,  which 
afler  from  seven  to  ten  hours  were  transformed  into  Ijlobs,  perfectly 
rofiufi,  shining,  and   distended  with   lactescent   gerosily,   in   from 
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twenty-four  to  thirty.six  hours  more  increase  in  sizcj  and  ^ 
irregular  in  shape  like  some  of  the  pustules  of  ecthynmj  their 
serosity  acquires  an  opaline  appearance ;  and  an  inflammatory  areola 
surrounds  them.  They  remain  in  this  state  for  about  three  days. 
Towards  the  third  day,  the  serosity  is  replaced  by  pus  :  the  pustule 
bursts :  it  is  large,  irregular,  and  painful.  Thus,  whilst  from  eight 
to  nine  days  are  required  for  the  evolution  of  the  variolous  pustule, 
three  nycthemera  are  enough  for  the  blob  of  chicken-pox.  Farther, 
the  variolous  pustules  are  largest  on  the  hands^  but  it  is  on  the  back 
and  trunk  that  the  varicellous  pustules  attain  the  greatest  size* 

On  the  seventh  day,  the  pustules  of  chicken-pox  are  dry,  and  in 
their  place  are  to  be  seen  blackish  crusts  like  those  which  suceeed 
the  pustules  of  ecthyma,  or  red  spots  such  as  are  presented  by  im- 
perfectly healed  blisters,  according  as  they  have  proceeded  more  or 
less  freely  to  suppuration,  or  have  broken  the  skin  like  a  blistering 
plaster  of  cantharides  or  ammonia. 

In  chicken-pox,  the  eruption  is  in  the  form  of  blobs :  in  small- 
pox it  is  in  the  form  of  pustules.  This  important  difference  irre- 
spective of  other  distinctive  characteristics  drawn  from  the  general 
symptoms  is  quite  sufficient  to  estabUsh  the  non-identity  of  the  two 
diseases. 

The  following  case,  for  which  I  am  indebted  to  M,  Dumontpallier, 
furnishes  me  with  additional  evidence  of  the  essential  nature  of  the 
difference  between  small-pox  and  chicken-pox  : — 

*'0n  Tuesday  4th  March  1862,"  writes  M.  Dumontpallier,  "I 
was  called  in  to  the  family  de  R — ,  The  eldest  of  the  daoghtetSj 
between  thirteen  and  fourteen  years  of  age,  had  been  only  slightly 
unwell  from  the  previous  evening,  but  nevertheless,  at  my  first  visit 
on  the  4th  March,  I  observed  a  vesicular  eruption  on  the  face,  arms^ 
legs  and  trunk.  There  existed  slight  lassitude,  with  some  feeling  of 
debility  and  pains  in  the  Imibs,  a  very  little  aching  in  the  loins,  no 
nausea,  and  hardly  any  fever.  This  young  girl  had  beautiful 
vaccinal  cicatrices,  I  diagnosed  the  case  to  be  one  of  modified 
Bmall-pox.  The  patient  was  soon  restored  to  healdi;  but  she  will 
retain  one  or  two  pock-marks  on  the  facu.'' 

"  On  Saturday,  8th  March,  I  vaccinated  Miss  de  R — ^'s  two  sistcTS, 
aged  respectively  ten  and  twelve,  and  ako  Mrs.  de  E —  and  her 
brother  a  young  man  of  twenty-three.  A  vaccinal  pock  was  deve- 
loped on  the  arm  of  Mrs.  de  E — ,  but  in  the  two  girls  and  the 
young  man,  the  vaccination  did  not  take  effect.     Matters  remai 
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til  t  iii:i  state  till  Monday  1 7tli  March,  that  is  till  thirtccD  days  after 
the  onset  of  the  fever  in  the  eldest  of  the  three  siatersj  and  nine 
days  after  the  vaccination  of  the  family,  when  I  was  sent  for  to  see 
the  two  youngest  sisters*  I  was  told  that  both  had  had  soDie  feel- 
ings  of  discomfort  on  the  previous  day :  during  the  day  they  had 
taken  a  walk^  but  in  the  evening  had  begged  to  be  allowed  to  go 
early  to  bed.  Next  day,  the  i7thj  a  very  beautiful  eruption  of 
papuks,  wMch  soon  became  slightly  vesicular,  appeared  on  the  face, 
limbfl  and  back.  On  the  following  day,  the  blobs  were  iilled  with 
lactescent  serosity,  and  soon  dried  up  into  the  form  of  crusts.  There 
was  no  severity  in  any  of  the  general  symptoms,  and  by  the  third 
day  the  appetite  had  returned/' 

''I  called  in  Professor  Trousseau  in  consultation,  who  had  no 
hesitation  in  saying  that  it  was  a  case  of  chicken-pox.  He  came 
to  this  conclusion  from  the  short  duration  of  the  period  of  inva- 
sion j  the  vesicular  form  of  the  eruption,  the  rapidity  of  the  desicca- 
tion, and  the  small  amount  of  constitutional  disturbance.  It  is 
evident,  from  the  facts  just  stated,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  Misses 
de  B^  were  proof  against  the  contagion  of  small-pox,  for  they  were 
still  under  the  protecting  influence  of  a  first  vaccination ;  and  in  the 
fecond  place,  that  small-pox  and  chicken-pox  are  diseases  distinct 
from  each  other  in  their  nature  and  in  their  germ,  as  the  Misses  de 
R—  took  chicken-pox,  though  proof  against  small-pox/' 

Cliicken-pox  sometimes  presents  phenomena  which  are  never  met 
with  in  smdl-pox.  Thus,  in  an  epidemic  of  chicken-pox  which  pre- 
vailed in  the  Necker  Hospital,  the  fever  ceased  when  the  malady 
be^ftn;  and  during  from  fifteen  to  forty  days  pemphigoid  blobs 
appeared  on  diflcrent  parts  of  the  body,  leaving,  on  the  surfaces 
which  they  had  occapied,  ulcerations  exactly  like  those  of  pem- 
phigns,  which  ulcerations  continued  for  six  weeks  or  two  months. 
Ko  ifttch  occurrences  are  ever  observed  in  small-pox. 

To  sum  up  : — Epidemic  conditions,  general  symptoms,  the  manner 
in  which  the  eruption  appears  and  its  form,  all  combine  to  establish 
the  essentiaUy  different  nature  of  chicken-pox  and  small-pox.  Again, 
chicken-pox  ia  never  a  fatal  disetise.  No  physician  has  ever  seen  a 
patient  die  of  chicken-pox,  though  of  course  there  may  be  a  fatal 
issue  from  some  complication  independent  of  the  exanthematous 
fever.  This  cannot  be  said  of  small-pox  nor  of  modified  small-pox. 
KnaUy,  the  incubation  of  smaU-pox  extends  over  nine,  ten,  or 
deven  days,  as  has  been  demonstrated  in  the  practice  of  inoculation, 
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whereas  the  incubation  of  chicken-pox  is  a  period  of  from  fifteen  to 
twenty- seven  days.  Chicken-pox  is  not  inoculable^  or  at  all  events 
my  attempts  to  inoculate  it  have  been  failures :  but  when  a  child 
sufiering  from  it^  returns  to  its  family^  we  may  prognosticate,  from 
the  teaching  of  experience,  that  within  from  fifteen  to  twenty-seven 
days  other  children  in  the  house  will  have  taken  the  disease. 


LECTURE    V. 
SCARLATINA. 

rarietif  in  the  Characters  of  Epidemics. — Contagion. — Incubation. 
— Complications  at  the  Beginning  of  an  Attack. — Characters  of 
the  Eruption. — Desquamation. 

Gentlrmen  : — It  is  now  nearly  six  months  since  we  have  been 
freqaently  receiving  cases  of  scarlatina  into  our  wards.  In  town,  it 
seems  to  be  prevalent  as  a  somewhat  severe  epidemic.  You  have 
here  at  present,  an  opportunity  of  judging  for  yourselves  of  the 
strange  forms  which  this  disease  is  apt  to  assume.  I  am  unwilling 
to  allow  the  opportunity  to  pass  without  bringing  it  under  your 
notice,  as  it  is  a  malady  rather  imperfectly  known  by  hospital 
students. 

Scarlatina  is  more  variable  in  its  forms  and  symptoms  than  any 
other  of  the  contagious  exanthematous  fevers ;  and  its  dangers  are 
also  more  difficult  to  foresee.  Small-pox,  whether  distinct  or  con- 
fluent, mild  or  mah'gnant,  is  always  small-pox :  its  leading  characters 
can  always  be  recognised — always,  except  with  a  very  few  exceptions, 
chiefly  observed  by  our  predecessors — its  external  anatomical  lesions 
being  peculiar  to  itself,  whether  it  be  in  its  natural  form,  or  modified, 
as  it  so  often  is,  by  vaccination  or  a  previous  attack  of  small-pox. 
Scarlatina,  on  the  contrary,  may  exist  without  showing  itself  on  the 
skin ;  and  when  this  is  the  case,  the  disease  is  not  the  less  serious 
on  that  account.  Measles  always  preserves  pretty  exactly  its  charac- 
teristic features:  its  diagnosis  is  usually,  almost  always,  easy:  its 
complications  are  generally  foreseen,  and  occur  at  a  certain  stage, 
even  on  a  particular  day  which  the  physician  can  predict.  Scarla- 
tina^ as  we  shall  see,  presents  complications  which  for  the  most  part 
cannot  be  foreseen,  and  of  which  the  most  experienced  practitioner 
can  know  nothing  before-hand,  even  when  they  are  imminent. 
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Scarlatina  is  sometimes  so  very  mild,  that  Sydenham,  one  of  the 
greatest  medical  observers  of  past  times,  said  of  it : — "  Hoc  morbi 
7iomen  (vix  enira  altius  assurgit)  /'  Sydenham  gives  us  in  his  writings 
only  the  results  of  his  personal  experience,  and  as  he  had  never  seen 
severe  scarlatina,  he  spoke  of  the  disease  with  a  sort  of  contempt 
which  he  was  far  from  having  for  measles  or  small-pox.  In  our 
own  day,  some  of  the  authors  to  whom  we  ought  always  to  refer 
state,  that  for  a  long  series  of  years  the  epidemics  of  scarlatina 
which  came  under  their  observation  were  so  far  from  being  serious 
that  they  were  without  fatal  cases.  Graves  mentions  that  from 
T  8co  to  1 804  scarlatina  ravaged  Ireland  and  was  very  fatal ;  while 
from  1804  to  1831,  the  physicians  who  had  found  it  so  terrible  in 
1800,  1801,  1802,  1803,  and  1804,  saw  scarcely  any  fatal  cases,  so 
wonderfully  mild  had  been  the  disease.  But  in  1831,  an  epidemic 
of  malignant  scarlatina  broke  out  in  Dublin  and  its  vicinity :  in 
1834,  it  covered  Ireland  with  mourmng  more  extensive  than  that 
which  was  caused  some  years  later  by  typhus,  or  than  that  which 
had  been  produced  two  years  previously  by  the  outbreak  of  Asiatic 
cholera.^ 

At  the  commencement  of  my  medical  studies,  when  attending  the 
clinic  of  Bretonneau,  my  illustrious  master  taught  his  class  that 
scarlatina,  which  he  had  formerly  heard  spoken  of  as  a  very  danger- 
ous malady,  was  then  a  mild  affection.  He  told  us  that  from  1799 
to  1822  he  did  not  recollect  having  seen  a  single  fatal  case;  and  yet 
he  had  long  practised  in  the  country  before  he  became  first  physician 
to  the  hospital  at  Tours.  The  numerous  cases  which  he  met  with 
both  in  his  hospital  and  private  practice  seemed  at  that  time  to  have 
satisfied  him  that  scarlatina  was  the  mildest  of  all  the  exanthemata. 
But  in  1824,  an  epidemic  broke  out  in  Tours  and  its  environs  :  in 
less  than  two  months  Bretonneau  learned  that  several  patients  had 
died  with  such  frightful  rapidity  that — being  opposed  to  the  doc- 
trines of  Broussais  then  in  repute — he  blamed  the  treatment  adopted 
by  his  colleagues,  who  bled  most  resolutely  with  a  view  to  subdue 
the  sore  throat  and  the  so-called  inflammatory  fever  which  attends 
the  beginning  of  the  attack.  Bye-and-bye,  coming  personally  to 
close  quarters  with  the  disease,  he  found  that  he  could  not  always 
successfully  contend  against  it,  and  he  saw  it  carry  off  many  of  his 
own  patients.    The  result  was  that  Bretonneau  who  had  formerly 
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looked  upon  scarlet  fever  as  a  slight  malady  now  learned  to  regard 
it  as  equally  mortal  with  plague,  typhus,  and  cholera. 

Thus  you  see  that  during  a  quarter  of  a  century,  scarlatina 
appeared  as  an  epidemic  without  showing  any  severity :  then  all  at 
once  it  became  changed  in  its  manifestations,  and  cruelly  smote  all 
whom  it  touched.  It  is  not  usual  for  measles  or  small-pox  to  mani- 
fest themselves  in  this  way.  Very  severe  epidemics  of  measles  and 
small-pox  do,  no  doubt,  sometimes  occur,  but  as  epidemics  they 
never  show  such  extremes  of  mildness  and  severity  as  scarlatina. 
Scarlatina  is  a  disease  which  is  more  influenced  than  measles  or 
small-pox  by  a  dominating  epidemic  constitution,  and  hence  it  arises 
that  an  epidemic  of  scarlatina  is  sometimes  very  mild  and  at  other 
times  very  severe. 

ToQ  may  have  observed,  gentlemen,  with  what  care  I  have  inter- 
rogated our  patients  with  a  view  to  ascertain  the  circumstances 
under  which  they  contracted  scarlatina.  Causes  which  generally 
favour  the  appearance  of  other  diseases  have  very  little  to  do  with 
the  evolution  of  the  exanthematous  pyrexise,  and  in  respect  of  their 
causation,  contagion  ought  to  be  the  point  most  particularly  inquired 
into.  We  shall  afterwards  have  to  return  to  the  consideration  of 
the  evolution  of  contagion-germs.  I  should  fear  that  I  was  doing 
injustice  to  this  great  question  were  I  only  to  skim  its  surface :  I 
should,  through  my  own  fault,  be  unable  to  make  myself  understood 
by  you.  You  have  seen  how  much  importance  I  attach  to  ascer- 
taining the  day  of  first  contact,  direct  or  indirect,  with  a  contaminated 
person  or  place.  You  have  seen  that  proof  of  this  contact  was 
sometimes  dear,  and  that  at  other  times  it  was  quite  unattainable, 
and  also  that  there  were  cases  in  which  communication  between  the 
patients  and  persons  with  scarlatinous  infection  had  been  such  as  to 
make  it  impossible  to  determine  the  duration  of  the  period  of 
incubation. 

Nothing  is  more  difficult  than  to  state  the  exact  time  at  which 
contagion  has  been  contracted  in  an  exanthematous  fever,  when  the 
virus  has  not  been  directly  introduced  by  inoculation;  and  con- 
sequently, nothing  has  been  more  variable  than  the  manner  in  which 
this  question  has  been  solved.  According  to  some  the  incubation 
of  scarlatina  varies  in  duration  from  three  to  five  Jays,  according 
to  others  it  lasts  for  eight  days,  and  some  believe  that  it  may  be 
prolonged  to  fifteen,  twenty,  or  even  thirty  days.  In  fact  the  figures 
given  have  been  hypothetical.     There  exists  an  unwillingness  to 
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admit  the  fact  that  it  is  impossible  to  determine  the  duration  of  the 
period  of  incubation^  just  because  it  is  impossible  to  fix  the  date  of 
its  commencement.  Small-pox  is  the  only  fever  in  respect  of  which 
this  date  is  determinable  with  precision,  being  the  only  one  directly 
inoculable.  In  consequence  of  variolous  inoculation  having  during 
half  a  century  been  practised  on  a  large  scale  throughout  Europe, 
the  time  which  elapses  between  the  moment  at  which  the  virus  is 
placed  under  the  skin,  and  that  at  which  the  malady  declares  itself, 
has  been  determined  with  precision.  The  rigorous  determination  of 
the  length  of  the  period  of  incubation  in  small-pox  is  dependent, 
therefore,  upon  its  inoculability,  a  property  which  does  not  belong 
to  any  other  exanthematous  fever.  From  the  non-inoculability 
of  the  other  exanthemata,  it  has  been  necessary  to  assume  as  the 
beginning  of  the  period  of  incubation,  the  moment  at  which  the  patient 
was  first  in  contact  with  an  infected  person.  But  inoculation  and 
contact  are  not  the  same  thing.  Here  is  a  case  in  point !  Five 
hundred  sheep  are  collected  together  in  the  same  park,  or  in  the 
same  fold :  one  of  them  takes  the  tag-sore,  an  eruptive  disease  of 
sheep,  analogous  to  small-pox  in  the  human  species.  Fifteen  or 
twenty  days  later,  seven  or  eight  other  sheep  are  seized,  and  on  each 
succeeding  day  several  more  fall  sick.  It  is  sometimes  four  months 
before  the  entire  five  hundred  have  taken  the  disease.  Now,  these 
animals  contracted  the  contagion  at  very  difierent  periods,  although 
they  were  all  shut  up  in  the  same  place,  breathed  the  same  impure 
air,  were  together  in  crowded  contact,  and  soiled  by  the  discharge 
from  the  sores  of  the  affected.  Is  there  any  reason  to  suppose  that 
the  period  of  incubation  was  longer  in  some  of  these  sheep  than  in 
others?  None:  because  if  all  the  sheep  had  been  inoculated 
simultaneously,  the  manifestation  of  the  disease  would  have  occurred 
in  all  without  exception  on  exactly  the  same  day.  Inoculation  and 
contact,  then,  are  two  very  different  things :  by  inoculation,  the  virus 
is  introduced  almost  of  necessity  into  the  system :  but  by  mediate 
or  intermediate  contact,  the  absorption  of  the  virus,  its  conception, 
if  I  may  be  allowed  to  use  that  expression,  is  not  always  secured — 
that  only  takes  place  when  the  economy  is  in  a  certain  state  of 
aptitude : — ^the  way  must  be  open  so  to  speak.  When  absorption 
has  once  taken  place,  whether  after  inoculation  or  contact,  it  is  pro- 
bable that  the  evolution  of  the  disease  occurs  within  a  determinate 
time,  which,  within  a  few  days  or  hours,  is  the  same  in  all  cases. 
Very  well !    Till  we  can  inoculate  scarlatina  by  the  scarlatinous 
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virus^  we  shall  be  as  unable  to  determine  the  duration  of  its  period 
of  inenbation  as  we  are  to  determine  the  duration  of  the  incubation 
of  the  tag-sore  contagion  in  the  different  sheep  constituting  the  flock 
of  five  hundred.  In  a  family  consisting  of  ten  individuals^  five  weeks 
will  sometimes  elapse  before  scarlatina  has  attacked  all  the  members^ 
the  case  being  quite  similar  to  that  of  the  flock  of  sheep.  This  neither 
arises  from  certain  individuals  having  been  free  from  contact  for  a 
certain  time^  nor  from  the  period  of  incubation  having  lasted  longer 
in  some  than  in  others,  but  from  the  difference  in  the  respective 
aptitudes  of  the  different  subjects  to  receive  the  contagium.  This  is 
what  we  see  take  place  with  syphilis.  "When  the  syphilitic  virus  is 
scientifically  inoculated,  it  determines^  after  the  lapse  of  a  certain 
number  of  days,  the  evolution  of  a  specific  vesicle,  and  the  number 
of  days  is  almost  exactly  the  same  in  every  case;  but  when  several 
men  have  connection  with  the  same  infected  woman,  some  will  take 
the  pox  immediately,  while  others,  after  having  been  exposed  on  seve- 
ral successive  days  to  the  contagion,  will  not  contract  the  disease  till 
the  last  day,  or  perhaps  not  at  all.  This  is  explained  by  the  fact, 
that  those  who  at  once  contracted  the  disease  from  the  first  contact 
were  in  a  physiological  and  pathological  state  suitable  for  the  absorp- 
tion of  the  virus,  while  the  others  were  not  in  that  condition  of 
aptitude. 

To  sum  up : — The  duration  of  the  period  of  incubation  in  scarlatina, 
that  is  to  say,  the  time  which  elapses  between  the  exact  moment  at 
which  the  morbid  poison  is  absorbed  and  the  exact  moment  at  which 
appear  the  first  manifestations  of  the  disease,  cannot  be  rigorously 
determined  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge.  The  same  state- 
ment holds  good  in  respect  of  measles. 

Under  very  exceptional  circumstances,  however,  it  is  possible  to 
attain  considerable  exactitude  as  to  the  duration  of  the  period  of 
incubation  in  scarlatina.  In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1 859, 1  saw 
a  very  curious  case  which  occurred  in  the  practice  of  my  friend  Dr. 
HK}arthy,  who  did  me  the  honour  of  calling  me  in  in  consultation. 
A  London  merchant  had  taken  one  of  his  daughters  to  the  Eaux 
Bonnes  in  the  Pyrenees,  and  had  passed  the  winter  with  her  at  Pau. 
On  his  way  back  to  England,  he  stopped  at  Paris,  where  he  wished 
to  remain  some  days.  His  eldest  daughter  was  keeping  house  for 
him  in  London.  Impatient  to  embrace  her  father  and  sister,  she 
started  for  Paris.  When  crossing  the  Channel,  she  was  seized  with 
fever  and  sore  throat,  and  seven  or  eight  days  later  arrived  at  Paris, 
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in  the  middle  of  a  very  serious  attack  of  scarlatina.  She  alighted  at 
the  hotels  almost  at  the  very  moment  when  her  father  and  sister  arrived 
from  Fan.  The  two  sisters  remained  together  in  the  same  room,  and 
in  twenty-four  hours  the  sister  who  had  come  from  Pau  showed  the 
first  symptoms  of  a  mild  attack  of  scarlatina.  In  London,  the  dis- 
ease  was  then  epidemic ;  but  there  were  no  cases  at  Pau.  This 
curious  history  proves  that  in  scarlet  fever  the  duration  of  the  period 
of  incubation  is  sometimes  not  more  than  twenty-four  hours.  I 
am,  however,  very  far  from  believing  that  that  is  its  ordinary  dura- 
tion. Although  the  period  of  incubation  is  limited  with  precision 
in  small-pox,  there  is  probably  no  similar  exactitude  of  limitation  in 
the  other  exanthematous  fevers. 

TAe  period  of  invasion  in  scarlet  fever  is  quite  as  much  without 
exact  limits  as  the  period  of  incubation.  Eecall  to  your  recollection 
what  takes  place  in  small-pox.  In  normal  small-pox,  when  the 
eruption  appears  within  forty-eight  hours  of  the  first  manifestation 
of  symptoms,  it  may  be  affirmed  that  the  case  will  be  confluent,  for, 
as  a  general  rule,  it  is  towards  the  end  of  the  second  day,  or  at  the 
commencement  of  the  third,  that  the  pustules  begin  to  come  out  in 
that  form  of  the  disease ;  and  when  the  eruption  does  not  appear  till 
the  fourth  day,  the  diagnosis  is — distinct  small-pox.  In  cases  of 
confluent  smalUpox,  it  is  very  unusual  for  the  eruption  to  be 
retarded  till  the  fourth  day,  and  it  is  as  unusual  in  distinct  small- 
pox for  it  to  appear  on  the  second.  Observe,  that  I  am  at  present 
only  speaking  to  you  of  normal  small-pox.  I  was  on  a  former 
occasion  careful  to  point  out  that  in  the  modified  disease  the 
symptoms  are  different. 

In  scarlatina,  events  do  not  proceed  as  in  smalUpox.  In  some 
cases,  the  eruption  comes  out  during  the  first  four  or  five  hours  of 
the  fever,  while  in  other  cases  there  is  no  fever  at  the  beginning  of 
the  disease,  a  fact  mentioned  by  Heister  and  other  old  authors,  and 
which  in  later  times  has  been  repeated  by  various  writers.  Barthez 
and  Eilliet  state  that  in  eighty-seven  cases  observed,  the  eruption 
was  the  first  symptom  of  the  malady  in  four  cases  :  in  the  majority 
of  the  eighty-four  cases,  the  fever  of  invasion  lasted  twenty -four 
hours,  and  rarely  continued  longer.  It  is  still  more  unusual,  except 
in  complicated  cases,  for  the  eruption  to  be  delayed  beyond  the 
second  day,  and  very  much  more  unusual  for  it  to  be  retarded  till 
after  the  third  day.  Some  physicians  believe  that  they  have 
seen  cases  in  which  the  eruption  did  not  appear  till  during  the 
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third  day.  I  do  not  absolutely  deny  the  possibility  of  such 
an  occurrence,  but  I  say  emphatically  that  the  occurrence  is 
one  of  extreme  rarity.  My  opinion  is,  that  in  the  class  of  cases 
referred  to,  the  eruption  is  often  not  recorded  because,  though 
present,  it  has  escaped  observation,  owing  to  its  not  having  been 
looked  for  in  the  proper  place.  As  a  general  rule,  we  first  seek  on 
the  face  for  the  eruption  in  exanthematous  fevers,  because,  in  point 
of  fact,  it  first  shows  itself  there  in  measles  and  small-pox ;  but  in 
scarlatina,  the  eruption  does  not  come  out  first  on  the  face.  It 
generally  appears  first  on  the  trunk,  fore-arms,  lower  part  of 
abdomen,  and  bend  of  the  thighs,  and  may  exist  in  these  localities 
from  twenty-four  to  thirty-six  hours  before  it  is  visible  on  the  face 
or  neck.  Under  such  circumstances  one  might  suppose  that  the 
eruption  was  only  beginning  to  appear,  when  in  reality  it  had  been 
out  for  some  time :  but  it  is  easy  to  avoid  this  mistake,  if  we  are 
aware  of  the  fact  I  have  now  mentioned. 

There  are,  however,  complicated  cases  of  scarlatina,  as  of  small- 
pox, in  which  the  period  of  invasion  is  prolonged  greatly  beyond  its 
ordinary  term.  It  sometimes  happens  in  seriously  complicated 
cases  of  scarlatina  that  the  exanthem  does  not  show  itself  till  as 
late  even  as  the  eighth  day ;  as  I  know  from  the  following  case. 
Six  years  ago,  I  was  summoned  by  my  honourable  colleague  Dr. 
Sarrazin  to  see  a  child  of  six  or  seven  years  of  age  supposed  to  have 
cerebral  fever.  He  was  complaining  of  headache,  and  had  vomiting. 
We  observed  squinting,  slowness  of  pulse,  stupor,  and  somnolence. 
From  these  symptoms  we  believed  that  the  patient  was  suffering 
from  inflammation  of  the  brain  and  its  membranes.  I  saw  the 
child  again  on  the  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh  days  without  changing 
my  diagnosis;  and  continued  to  give  a  very  unfavourable  prognosis. 
On  the  eighth  day,  there  appeared  a  well-marked  scarlatinous 
eruption,  accompanied  by  the  usual  sore  throat :  from  that  time,  the 
cerebral  symptoms  entirely  ceased.  I  have  not  seen  another  case 
like  this  in  the  whole  course  of  my  medical  experience,  but  I  know 
that  similar  cases  have  been  observed  by  others.  They  are  excep- 
tional and  very  rare.  As  a  general  rule,  I  repeat,  the  period  of 
invasion  is  very  short  in  scarlatina. 

The  symptom  which  generally  characterises  it  is  fever  with  or 
without  previous  rigors :  in  the  last  patients  you  have  seen  in  the 
wards,  these  rigors  were  absent.  The  pulse  is  quicker  than  in  the 
other  exanthematous  fevers.     This  is  an  important  fact;    for  in 
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studying  the  disease  in  its  component  parts^  in  speaking  of  scarla- 
tina without  eruption,  we  find  that  we  often  form  our  diagnosis 
solely  from  this  extreme  frequency  of  pulse,  which  is  very  rarely 
met  with  in  other  affections  liable  to  be  confounded  with  scarlatina. 
Diarrhcea  and  vomiting  often  accompany  the  fever  of  invasion. 
The  sore-throat  almost  always  shows  itself  simultaneously  with  the 
fever:  this  is  the  symptom  to  which  the  patient  first  calls  the 
attention  of  the  physician,  and  it  therefore  takes  a  very  important 
place  in  the  diagnosis.  The  tongue  has  no  characteristic  appearance 
on  the  first  day :  it  is  febrile,  that  is  to  say  coated  with  a  some- 
what slimy  fur,  and  scarcely  red  at  the  point  and  edges.  On  the 
veil  of  the  palate,  however,  there  is  already  perceptible  a  rather 
bright  redness,  and  sometimes  a  dotted  appearance.  This  redness  is 
very  distinct  upon  the  tonsils,  which  are  slightly  swollen. 

When  the  type  of  the  disease  is  malignant,  the  symptoms  assume 
a  totally  different  form.  There  is  a  frequency  of  pulse  still  greater 
than  in  simple  cases ;  and  sometimes  in  adults  from  the  first  day 
of  the  fever,  even  before  there  is  any  appearance  of  eruption,  the 
pulse  is  130,  140,  150,  or  even  160.  Disturbance  of  the  nervous 
system  at  the  same  time  supervenes,  in  the  form  of  great  restlessness, 
convulsions,  invincible  insomnia,  and  delirium,  or  at  least  a  mut- 
tering delirium  when  the  patient  is  left  alone.  Such  symptoms  are 
very  unusual  in  simple  sore  throat  or  pyrexiae  other  than  scarlatina. 
From  its  first  day,  nay  even  from  its  first  hours,  malignant  scar- 
latina makes  itself  known  in  all  its  malignity,  and  this  malignity 
may  be  so  intense  as  to  carry  off  the  patients  within  the  first  twenty, 
four  hours. 

I  was  summoned  by  my  friend  Dr.  Bigelow,  to  see  a  young  Ame- 
rican lady  at  a  boarding-school  near  Paris.  From  morning,  she 
had  been  in  a  state  of  frightful  delirium  :  she  had  incessant  vomiting, 
intense  fever,  a  pulse  too  frequent  to  be  counted,  and  an  extreme 
dryness  of  skin.  On  seeing  the  patient,  I  was  led  by  these  symp- 
toms to  pronounce  the  illness  to  be  scarlatina;  and  although  there 
was  nothing  else  to  demonstrate  its  existence,  my  diagnosis  was 
confirmed  by  the  presence  of  the  characteristic  scarlatinous  eruption 
in  another  young  girl  in  the  same  boarding-school  where  the 
disease  was  at  that  time  epidemic.  Our  patient  died  before  the 
close  of  the  day. 

In  1824,  at  the  commencement  of  that  disastrous  epidemic  which 
"^  ^olated  Tours — and  of  which  I  have  abready  spoken — ^I  saw, 
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along  with  Bretonneao,  a  young  woman  die  in  eleven  hours  with 
symptoms  of  the  most  terrible  description — delirium,  excessive 
agitation,  and  an  extraordinary  acceleration  of  pulse.  There  was 
nothing  else  to  indicate  the  nature  of  the  disease,  except  that  we  were 
then  in  the  middle  of  an  epidemic  of  scarlatina,  and  that  several 
members  of  this  young  lady's  family  had  taken  the  disease. 

Under  similar  circumstances,  during  an  epidemic  of  scarlatina, 
particularly  when  the  disease  has  already  attacked  persons  in  imme- 
diate communication  with  your  patient,  be  very  guarded  in  your 
diagnosis,  if  the  case  present  cerebral  symptoms.  Be  specially 
guarded,  if  such  symptoms  declare  themselves  at  the  beginning  of 
the  illness,  as  they  then  almost  always  announce  that  the  malady  is 
malignant  scarlatina,  which  with  very  few  exceptions  proves  rapidly 
fatal.  I  must  insist  upon  this  point,  as  inattention  to  it  will  cause 
most  serious  errors  of  diagnosis,  and  give  rise  to  mistakes  in  pro- 
gnosis exceedingly  injurious  to  the  reputation  of  the  physician. 
People  forgive  us  more  easily  for  allowing  our  patients  to  die,  than 
for  having  made  a  mistake  as  to  the  issue  of  an  illness.  The  very 
great  importance  of  these  precepts  has  been  emphatically  proclaimed 
by  Hippocrates  in  his  first  chapter  on  prognosis.^     He  says : — 

"  To  my  mind  he  is  the  best  physician  who  knows  before  hand 
what  is  going  to  happen.  By  penetrating  into,  clearly  describing 
the  present  and  the  future  of  the  maladies  of  his  patients,  and  explain- 
ing symptoms  which  they  omit  to  state,  he  will  gain  their  confidence. 
Convinced  of  his  superior  intelligence,  they  will  unhesitatingly 
place  themselves  under  his  direction.  It  is  impossible  to  restore 
every  patient  to  health,  but  the  prediction  of  the  succession  of  symp- 
toms will  be  even  more  highly  appreciated.  It  is  of  importance 
to  recognise  the  nature  of  similar  affections,  to  know  the  extent  to 
which  they  exceed  the  constitutional  power,  and  likewise  to  discern 
where  there  is  any  supernatural  element  in  the  disease;  for  that  is  a 
point  which  affects  the  prognosis.  It  is  in  this  way  that  the  physi- 
cian will  obtain  the  merited  mead  of  admiration,  and  practise  his 
profession  with  ability.  Knowing  the  cases  which  are  curable,  he 
will  be  the  better  able  to  guard  his  patients  from  danger,  by  indicat- 
ing the  precautions  to  be  taken  against  each  untoward  contingency : 
and  by  foreseeing  and  predicting  fatal  and  favourable  issues,  he  will 
escape  blame.'' 

>  HiFPOCiUTE :— (Euvres  Completes.   Trad.Littr^.    Paris,  i840,T.  ii,  p.  iii. 
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Such  are  the  considerations  which  ought  always  to  be  present  to 
your  minds^  and  the  full  import  of  which  you  already  under- 
stand. 

But  to  return  to  our  subject :  when,  during  an  epidemic  of  scarla- 
tina, you  meet  with  the  formidable  symptoms  of  which  I  have  now 
spoken,  give  your  opinions  with  reservations  for  the  cases  may  per- 
haps terminate  rapidly  in  death.  Similar  fatal  symptoms  almost 
never  show  themselves  thus  unexpectedly  in  measles  or  small-pox. 

The  temperature  rises  to  a  higher  point  in  scarlatina  than  in  any 
other  eruptive  fever.  The  skin  of  the  patient  communicates  to  the 
hand  a  sensation  of  the  sharpest  and  most  pungent  heat.  The  ther- 
mometer placed  in  the  axilla  sometimes  rises  to  forty-two  or  forty- 
two  and  a  half  degrees,  which  is  the  highest  temperature  ever 
observed  in  disease.  The  fever  continues  moderate,  and  the  heat 
inconsiderable  during  the  prodromous  stage,  but  about  twenty-four 
hours  prior  to  the  eruption,  the  temperature  rises  suddenly  to  a  high 
point,  at  which  it  remains  during  the  development  of  the  exanthem. 
The  maximum  of  the  eruptive  process  corresponds  exactly  with  the 
maximum  of  temperature:  this  is  the  reverse  of  what  occurs  in 
small-pox,  in  which  there  is  a  diminution  of  temperature  proportionate 
to  the  evolution  of  the  exanthem.  In  scarlatina,  the  abatement 
of  heat,  in  place  of  being  rapid  as  in  small-pox,  is  gradual,  steady, 
without  exacerbations,  and  is  not  completed  till  from  four  to  eight 
days  have  elapsed. 

I  have  endeavoured  to  point  out  to  you  at  the  bed  of  the  patient, 
the  characters  of  the  eruption,  but  I  fear  that  I  have  not  succeeded, 
notwithstanding  the  careful  manner  in  which  I  have  proceeded. 
Upon  consulting  certain  books,  one  might  suppose  that  it  was  im- 
possible for  a  physician  to  have  any  scope  for  hesitation  in  the  dif- 
ferential diagnosis  of  eruptive  fevers.  Measles  is  an  eruption  of 
small,  isolated,  irregular  spots,  with  blank  intervals  between  them. 
Small-pox  is  recognised  by  its  small  acuminated  papules,  which  on 
the  second  day  become  vesicular;  on  the  third,  pustular;  and  about 
the  eighth,  umbilicated  and  surrounded  by  an  inflammatory  areola. 
These  features  are  so  well  marked,  that  they  cannot  be  mistaken. 
As  to  scarlatina,  we  are  told  that  its  characteristics  are  still  more 
precise:  it  is  a  diffused  scarlet  redness  of  the  skin  occurring  in 
patches.  This  is  all  very  simple,  but  the  description  is  far  from 
an  accurate  account  of  what  is  seen  in  all  cases.  Indeed,  I  have 
shown  you  cases  of  measles  in  which  the  eruption  was  diffuse  and 
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uniform^  witliout  intervals  of  unaffected  skin.  Such  cases  are  cer- 
tainly exceptional;  but  still  there  are  such  cases.  On  the  other 
hand,  we  meet  with  cases  of  scarlatina,  both  distinct  and  confluent, 
with  the  eruption  in  some  places  in  patches,  or  m  numerous  small, 
red,  rounded  points,  perfectly  isolated  from  each  other,  and  devoid 
of  that  winy  raspberry  hue  generally  attributed  to  it :  though  dif- 
fering in  appearance  from  measles,  it  may  be  mistaken  for  that  erup- 
tion. The  eruptions  most  commonly  mistaken  for  scarlatina  are 
those  to  which  I  have  already  called  your  attention,  as  pretty  fre- 
quently occurring  at  the  beginning  of  attacks  of  small-pox,  particur 
larly  of  modified  small-pox,  and  to  which  the  epithets  scarlatiniform 
and  morbilliform  have  been  applied. 

Scarlatina  is  distinguished,  at  the  first  appearance  of  the  eruption, 
from  other  eruptive  fevers,  by  the  redness  of  the  skin  being  often 
accompanied  by  the  millet-seed  rash,  which  is  almost  invariably  met 
with  when  the  scarlatinous  rash  is  confluent  in  ever  so  small  a 
degree.  The  miliary  eruption  shows  itself  on  the  sides  of  the  neck, 
on  the  chest,  and  on  the  lower  part  of  the  abdomen :  it  can  be 
detected  without  being  seen,  by  passing  the  hand  over  these  parts 
from  the  little  inequalities  communicating  the  sensation  of  what  is 
called  goose-skin.  YThen  the  inequalities  are  examined  by  the  eye, 
a  multitude  of  small  vesicles  are  seen,  which,  at  the  end  of  thirty- 
six  or  forty-eight  hours,  are  filled  with  a  lactescent  fluid. 

The  scarktinous  eruption  itself  is  not  really  constituted  by  one 
uniform  blush  as  in  erysipelas,  but  by  an  infinite  series  of  small  red 
elevations  of  the  skin  resembling  the  vesicles  of  a  very  closely  placed 
eczema.  The  elevations  can  be  recognised  by  the  touch,  and  the 
correctness  of  their  description  now  given  can  be  verified  by  using 
the  magnifying  glass.  It  will  also  be  seen  that  the  small  elevations 
rest  upon  a  rosy  basement.  The  intensity  of  the  redness  of  the  skin 
is  greatest  on  the  neck,  chest,  abdomen,  and  internal  aspect  of  the 
arms  and  thighs.  When  strong  pressure  with  the  finger  is  made 
on  the  parts  occupied  by  the  eruption,  or  when  a  pencil  is  drawn 
over  the  skin,  as  if  to  mark  a  line,  the  redness  gives  place  momenta- 
rily to  a  white  line  across  the  red ;  on  the  removal  of  the  pressure, 
the  redness  rapidly  reappears.  This  fact  did  not  escape  the  notice 
of  our  predecessors,  and  you  will  find  it  clearly  stated  by  Borsieri. 
The  eruption  comes  out  everywhere  pretty  nearly  at  the  same  time, 
but  is  generally  visible  on  the  neck  and  chest  before  it  shows  itself 
on  the  face.    The  character  which  it  presents  on  the  face  and  trunk 
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is  similar ;  it  is  streaky^  with  a  bright  red  ia  sonys  places  alongside 
of  white  streaks :  on  the  face^  which  is  swollen,  the  skin  seems  as  if 
it  bore  the  marks  of  a  smart  slap  with  the  fingers  of  the  open  hand  : 
there  is  swelling  of  the  hands  and  face,  as  well  as  of  the  face.  The 
swelling,  which  shows  itself  mih  the  eruption,  also  increases  along 
with  it,  and  is  therefore  most  conspicuous  about  the  second  or  third 
day.  The  tumefied  condition  of  the  hands  is  very  obvious  to  the 
sight,  impedes  the  movement  of  the  fingers,  and  prevents  the 
patient  from  closing  the  hand.  The  swelling  keeps  pace  with  the 
eruption,  and  generally  disappears  at  the  same  time  from  the  face 
and  extremities.  The  swelling  I  am  now  speaking  of  must  be  very 
carefully  distinguished  from  scarlatinous  rheumatism,  which  I  shall 
have  forthwith  to  bring  under  your  notice. 

When  we  look  at  the  patient's  throat,  we  find  that  it  is  of  a  bright 
red  colour,  and  that  the  veil  of  the  palate  and  tonsils  are  swollen ; 
the  latter  very  often  present  small  whitish  concretions,  the  earliest 
manifestation  of  the  membranous  sore-throat  of  scarlatina. 

The  aspect  of  the  tongue,  already  described,  is  so  essentially 
specific,  that  it  is  in  itself  sufficient  to  enable  one  to  recognise  the 
existence  of  scarlatina.  Nothing  like  it  is  ever  met  with  in  measles 
or  small-pox.  It  is  as  specific  in  scarlatina  as  are  pustules  on  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth  in  small-pox.  On  the  first  day, 
there  is  only  a  slimy  fur,  more  or  less  thick,  more  or  less  white,  and 
which  if  the  patient  has  vomited  has  a  yellow  or  green  colour :  at 
the  point  and  edges,  there  is  only  a  slight  redness.  On  the  second 
day,  the  redness  increases  in  intensity  and  in  extent:  and  this 
change  continues  to  proceed  on  the  third  day.  About  the  fourth  or 
fifth  day,  the  saburral  coating  has  almost  or  altogether  disappeared : 
'  the  whole  tongue  is  then  scarlet  and  swollen,  and  the  papillae  rise 
above  the  level  of  its  surface  in  such  a  way  as  to  give  it  a  strawberry- 
like aspect.  This  appearance  is  produced  by  the  tongue  being 
denuded  of  its  epithelium :  we  can  sometimes  see  this  desquamation 
in  progress,  and  can  even  accelerate  it  by  gentle  rubbing  with  a  bit 
of  linen  cloth.  This  is  a  constant  phenomenon  in  scarlatina,  except 
when  there  is  an  absence  of  fever;  and  nothing  like  it  is  met  with 
in  measles  or  small-pox,  even  when  in  the  latter  there  is  stomatitis. 
About  the  seventh  or  eighth  day,  the  tongue,  whilst  it  retains  its 
red  colour,  becomes  smoother :  about  the  eighth  or  ninth  day,  the 
restoration  of  the  epithelium  commences  very  perceptibly,  being  at 
first  exceedingly  thin^  then  of  the  thickness  of  onion-peel  and  about 
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the  twelfth  day,  it  has  nearly  regained  its  normal  thickness,  but  the 
mucous  membrane  still  remains  redder  than  natural. 

In  studying  the  relation  which  the  severity  of  the  disease  bears 
to  the  intensity  of  the  eruption,  it  becomes  obvious  that  some  authors 
have  in  respect  of  this  subject  fallen  into  a  capital  error  liable  to 
lead  astray  those  practitioners  who  are  not  familiar  with  scarlatina. 
These  authors  say  that  when  the  eruption  is  full-blown,  bright,  and 
well  come  out,  (to  use  the  common  phrase)  the  patient  is  in  less 
danger  of  serious  complications.  The  opposite  of  this  position  is 
the  truth.  In  scarlatina,  as  in  small-pox,  the  more  intense  the  erup* 
tion,  in  the  same  ratio,  the  more  severe  is  the  disease.  In  non- 
confluent scarlatina,  the  danger  is  usually  less  than  in  confluent, 
just  as  the  danger  is  less  in  distinct  than  in  confluent  small-pox. 
In  both  of  these  exanthematous  fevers,  in  proportion  to  the  intensity 
of  the  eruption  is  the  severity  of  the  symptoms  and  the  peril  to  the 
patient :  this  proposition  is  established  by  what  has  been  seen  in 
the  course  of  epidemics,  and  you  have  an  opportunity  of  verifying  it 
for  yourselves  by  the  observation  of  patients  in  the  wards.  The 
proposition,  however,  is  not  absolute.  In  scarlatina,  as  in  small- 
pox, if  the  eruption  is  checked  by  some  serious  antagonistic  deter- 
mination, by  profuse  haemorrhage,  by  great  disturbance  of  the 
nervous  system,  it  comes  out  badly  and  incompletely. 

Scarlatina,  as  I  said  in  beginning  my  lecture,  is  not  always  like 
itself;  it  is  identical  in  its  essence,  but  very  dissimilar  in  the  forms 
which  it  assumes.  In  some  cases,  after  ten  or  twelve  hours  of  fever, 
an  insignificant  eruption  appears  on  the  neck  and  trunk,  and  in  two 
or  three  days  the  slight  febrile  excitement  by  which  it  was  accom- 
panied disappears,  the  patient  having  scarcely  experienced  any 
discomfort.  Desquamation  proceeds  by  small  stripes  or  patches, 
and  sometimes  in  a  manner  hardly  perceptible  :  in  five  or  six  days 
more  the  patient  is  restored  to  perfect  health.  If  he  avoid  exposure 
to  cold  and  other  acts  of  imprudence,  the  whole  aff'air  is  at  an  end. 
The  malady  has  been  of  so  simple  a  character,  that  it  might  have 
run  its  course  unnoticed. 

Between  the  very  mild  and  the  very  severe,  the  two  forms,  which 
I  have  had  principally  in  my  eye  when  sketching  the  leading  features 
of  the  disease,  all  intermediate  forms  are  met  with ;  and  there  is 
besides,  that  terrible  scourge,  malignant  scarlatina,  than  which  no 
pestilential  disease  is  more  formidable. 

Desquamation  in  scarlatina  is  not  very  well  understood  by  the 
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majority  of  physicians.  This  morning  I  showed  you  two  women,  in 
one  of  whom,  though  at  the  seventy- second  day,  it  is  still  going  on  : 
in  the  other,  at  the  thirty-fifth,  it  is  in  full  activity.  The  red  colour 
of  the  skm  generally  disappears  with  greater  or  less  rapidity  before 
desquamation  commences,  but  it  begins  sometimes  in  various  parts 
of  the  body  while  the  eruption  is  still  visible.  It  begins  on  the 
neck  and  chest  between  the  sixth  and  ninth  days :  it  then  proceeds 
on  the  limbs,  then  on  the  hands  (first  on  the  back  and  then  on  the 
palms),  and  last  of  all  on  the  soles  of  ithe  feet.  On  the  whole  body, 
desquamation  presents  special  characters,  but  they  are  more  distinctly 
marked  on  the  hands  and  feet  than  elsewhere.  On  the  trunk,  the 
scales  are  tolerably  large,  often,  it  is  true,  not  being  more  than  two 
or  three  millimeters  in  breadth,  but  at  other  times  measuring  from 
one  to  two  centimeters.  On  the  arms  and  legs,  where  the  epidermis 
is  a  little  thicker,  the  desquamative  plates  have  sometimes  a  size  of 
four  or  five  centimeters,  and  they  can  be  stripped  oflf  in  broad  bands, 
as  is  the  case  after  erysipelas  and  inflammation  of  the  areolar  tissue. 
Scarlatinous  desquamation  never  assumes  the  f orfuraceous  form,  as  in 
the  desquamation  which  follows  measles.  In  measles,  the  bran- 
like scales  are  so  small  that  unless  you  look  at  them  very  closely, 
you  cannot  see  them,  and  it  even  often  happens  that  this  white, 
dry  epidermic  dust,  resembling  flour  in  appearance,  is  only  observa- 
ble upon  brushing  the  skin  of  the  patient  with  the  sleeve  of  the  coat. 
In  scarlatina,  the  desquamation  of  the  hands  and  feet  has  too  signi- 
ficant an  appearance  to  be  mistaken.  The  epidermis  peels  off  in 
irregular  flaies,  variable  in  size,  and  sometimes  very  large  like  pieces 
of  a  glove.  From  the  feet,  where  the  process  goes  on  most  slowly, 
the  detached  flakes  are  still  thicker  than  those  which  come  off  the 
hands,  and  in  some  cases  the  nails,  which  as  you  know  are  prolon- 
gations of  the  epidermis,  fall  from  the  toes.  This  is  a  rare  occur- 
rence, but  it  has  been  observed,  and  one  example  of  it  is  recorded  by 
Graves. 

In  concluding  my  remarks  on  the  subject  of  desquamation,  let 
me  add  that  Wunderlich  has  observed  a  considerable  elevation  of 
temperature  during  the  process.  This  is  not  what  we  should  expect, 
and  is  the  reverse  of  what  we  meet  with  in  small-pox.  To  me,  it 
seems  to  prove,  that  the  fever  is  far  from  being  ended  when  the 
more  palpable  symptoms  of  the  disease  have  ceased;  and  as  the 
morbific  action  is  not  completely  exhausted,  one  can  to  a  certain 
extent  understand  the  development  of  those  formidable  complications 
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which  insidiously  supervene  during  this  period^  and  of  which   I 
shall  have  much  to  say  bye-and-bye. 


Cerebral  and  Nervous  Cmpliealums. — Sore  Throat,  Complicated  with 
Diphtheria, — Buboes. — Meumatism. 


The  most  striking  as  well  as  the  most  alarming  phenomena  in 
scarlatina  are  the  nervous  symptoms  which  are  liable  to  occur. 
Their  intensity  is  a  peculiar  feature  in  this  disease^  and  in  most 
cases  they  suffice  to  establish  the  diagnosis  between  it  and  the  other 
exanthematous  fevers.  We  hardly  ever  meet  with  serious  cerebral 
disturbance  in  the  beginning  of  an  attack  of  measles  or  small-pox, 
with  the  exception  of  epileptoid  convulsions,  which  are  not  very 
unusual  at  the  onset  of  both  of  these  diseases,  particularly  in  chil- 
dren ;  but  as  ultimately,  when  the  eruption  appears,  there  is  not 
even  a  possibility  of  any  confusion  except  between  measles  and  scar- 
latina, the  intensity  of  the  nervous  symptoms  in  the  latter  constitutes 
the  capital  circumstance  which  determines  the  differential  diagnosis. 

In  scarlatina,  nervous  symptoms  set  in  from  the  very  first: 
during  the  first  day  there  is  delirium.  I  am  now  speaking  of  what 
takes  place  in  the  severe  forms  of  scarlatina,  for  in  the  mild  forms, 
we  only  meet  with  disturbance  of  the  nervous  system  in  exceptional 
cases.  In  very  severe  scarlatina,  delirium  seldom  fails  to  occur,  and 
in  the  worst  cases,  it  is  as  formidable  as  in  typhoid  fever  of  the  most 
aggravated  type :  it  declares  itself  simultaneously  with  the  appear- 
ance of  the  exanthem,  and  often  continues  up  to  the  period  of 
desquamation,  or,  to  speak  more  correctly,  till  the  subsidence  of  the 
fever. 

There  are  other  forms  of  nervous  disturbance  met  with  in  scar- 
latina besides  these  which  are  indicated  by  the  terms  carphologia, 
jactitation,  coma,  and  coma  vigiL  In  a  word,  we  meet  with  every 
form  of  typhic  nervous  disturbance.  And  in  children,  we  also  meet 
with  epileptoid  convulsions  during  the  first  two  or  three  days  of  the 
disease,  but  less  frequently  than  at  the  beginning  of  attacks  of 
measles  and  small-pox,  when,  as  I  have  already  remarked,  they  are 
not  uncommon.  But  convulsions  in  scarlatina  have  a  much  more 
serious  import ;  for  whilst  they  arc  considered  by  some  authors, 
(among  whom  is  Sydenham,  from  whom  in  this  I  dissent),  when 
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2>9iQ»  lilt  ikCTintf  FTicpiamf  ocpcicai:  apes  disnzifaazice  of  the 
«fw*;  iu«d  fjiiiiil  n'fct«Qf,  there  are  odicrs  crigmating  in  the 
lpai|tri''Aic  rr«Ua&  vbich  I  must  now  mention ;  and  among  vhich 
pftibay  r  ii  tl^e  aianniiij;  djfpncea  I  have  jost  been  speaking  of. 
Y^^trj  fjw:  it  ac(|UJiint«d  with  Claude  Bernard's  remarkable  inqoiries 
into  IIm;  furiCtiooH  of  the  great  sympathetic  nenre :  all  know  that 
wli#;n  tbis  nerve  is  divided,  the  parts  to  which  its  branches  are  dis- 
tributed are  not  paralysed,  but  on  the  contrary  manifest  increased 
functional  a/;tion  in  augmented  calorification  and  secretion.  The 
i»cii'ntjfic  profcHSor  of  the  College  of  France  has  shown  that  on 
culling  on  one  side  the  branches  of  the  sympathetic  which  are  dis- 
lriliu(i?(l  (o  the  ear  and  face  of  the  rabbity  the  temperature  of  these 
piirld  riMrH  (o  four  or  live  dogret^s  centigrade  above  the  normal  tern- 
ppnitun*,  and  abtivo  that  of  the  eorrt'sponding  parts  of  the  opposite 
hidt)  whero  no  »eetiou  ha«  Un^n  made.  Ho  has  shown  that  by  de- 
stntung  tho  thoraiio  ganglia  ami  the  ganglia  of  the  solar  plexus^ 
t^fTei  t2^  uf  iuon^e(9t%)  Y^v^'ularity  are  i«ixiucnl  $unilar  to  those  seen  in 
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ic  experiments  just  mentioned^  and  causing  violent  inflammation: 
be  has  also  shown  that  the  secretions  are  greatly  influenced  by  the 
janglionic  system*  Applying  to  pathology  the  results  of  the  phy- 
siological experiments,  we  come  to  the  conclusion  that  when  there 
abnormal  increase  of  temperature  in  an  animal^  there  is  more  dis* 
^urbancc  of  the  sympathetic  than  of  the  cerebro-spinal  system. 
Kow,  there  certainly  is  no  disease  attended  by  so  great  a  general 
^levation  of  temperature  as  scarlatina*  When  tlie  centigrade  ther- 
[iometer  is  placed  in  the  axilla,  or  is  introduced  into  the  rectum  of 
itiiious  patients,  it  marks  forty  or  forty-one  degrees,  Dr,  Currie 
even  noted  i  j  2^  Fahrenheit,  which  is  equivalent  to  forty-four 
and  a  half  degreei?  centigrade,  Tliis  increase  of  tempexature  can 
Jy  be  explained  by  a  great  disturliance  and  a  very  impaired 
power  in  the  ganglionic  syFtera,  a  condition  at  the  same  time  iudi- 
lited  by  dis^ordcr  iu  functions  under  the  influence  of  the  great 
bympathetic,  as  manifested  in  incessant  bilious  vomiting  in  the 
ginning  of  the  disease,  lasting  sometimes  for  four,  five  or  six 
Bays,   and  in  intractable  profuse  diarrhoea   which  I  have    often 

It  is  essential  to  bear  in  mind  that  these  morbid  symptoms  are 
not  of  an  inflammatory  character.  If,  under  the  influence  of  the 
notion  that  the  dry  bumhig  skin  is  a  proof  of  the  presence  of  in- 
flammation, we  treat  the  vomiting  and  diarrhoea  by  antiplxlogistics, 
we  pursue  the  most  pitiable  and  perilous  course  we  could  adopt » 
)f  all  the  eruptive  fevers,  sciirlatiua  is  that  which  least  demands 
employment  of  antiphlogistics,  a  mode  of  treatment,  which  is 
\  rarely  beneficial  in  small-pox  or  measles. 

There  remains  another  comphcation  to  be  noticed^  viz.  hmmor* 
rhage  from  the  mucous  surfaces,  and  into  the  sub-cutaneous  cellular 

sue.  When  there  is  from  the  beginning  of  the  attack  a  heemor- 
phagic  tendency,  death  is  invariably  the  issue;  while  haematuria 
rheo  observed,  as  it  frequently  iSj  in  the  course  of  the  disease,  and 

conjunction  with  anasarca,  is  a  much  le^s  evil  omen*  You  have 
kTn  several  patients  restored  to  perfect  health  after  having  passed 
bloody  urine  for  more  than  a  fortnight.     We  shall  afterwards  return 

ibis  subject. 

The  ^ore  throat  of  scarlatina  is  the  next  topic  which  presents 

Isclf.     It  is  very  difficult  to  understand  well  and  describe  well  this 

Tectioo.     It  seems,  in  general,  suflSciently  easy  to  point  out  its 

aplc  and  its  serious  forms ;  but  in  respect  of  the  latter  there  is  one 
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form,  which  in  ita  turn  we  shall  have  to  study^  in  which  this  facility 
does  not  exist — a  form  in  which  diphtheria  probably  intervenes  m  a 
complication,  to  contradict  the  anticipations  of  physicians,  and  to 
impart  to  the  sore  throat  a  character  of  the  most  alarming  severity, 
I  have  already  established  that  the  sore  throat  is  an  essential  part 
of  scarlatina.  It  is  very  rarely  absent,  even  in  the  mildest  cases, 
just  as  it  is  very  unusual  for  measles,  however  mild,  to  be  unattended 
by  pain  in  the  larynx.  Sore  throat  is  also  met  with  in  &mal]*poX| 
for  three  or  four  pustules  on  the  pharynx  are  quite  enough  to  produce 
it;  but  there  is  a  very  marked  difference  between  variolous  and 
scarlatinous  sore  throat. 

In  scarlatina,  from  the  first  day  of  the  attack^  as  I  have  already 
said,  the  veil  of  the  palate  has  a  red  hue,  analogous  to,  but  deeper 
than,  that  of  the  skin :  the  tonsils  are  swollen,  and  of  a  purple 
colour.  The  fever  continues  its  course,  and  after  from  two  to  four 
days,  there  often  appear  on  one  and  sometimes  on  both  tonsils  small 
whitish  concretions^  generally  of  a  milky  wliiteness,  unless  llie  patieat 
has  vomited,  when  they  may  be  stained  by  the  ejecta  from  the 
stomach.  In  minutely  examining  them,  and  raising  them  up  with 
the  handle  of  a  spoon,  we  find  that  they  difier  from  diphtherilic 
false  membranes.  The  latter  are  generally  yellowish  white,  adherent 
to  the  tonsils,  and  when  seized  with  the  forceps  generally  peel  off 
in  strips  :  the  concretions  are  pultaceous,  less  adherent  to  the  tonsil 
which  they  cover,  devoid  of  the  character  of  false  membrane,  and 
mucb  more  resemble  the  secretions  which  form  on  the  surface  of  ill- 
conditioned  ulcers.  In  point  of  fact,  they  are  nothing  more  than  a 
compound  of  epidermis  and  sebaceous  matter  produced  by  the 
tonsil,  and  not  at  all  a  pseudo-membranous  secretion.  Dr.  Peter, 
indeed,  has  shown  that  the  characteristic  feature  of  pultaceous 
sore  throat  is  an  exaggerated  production  of  epithelium,  which  by 
deaquamatiiig  rapidly  gives  rise  to  the  fibrinous-loo'  '  '  posits. 
It  is  an  affection,  therefore^  which  has  no  relation  to  <i  ^  u* 

As  the  progress  of  the  affection  advances,  its  intensity  may  become 
so  formidable  as  to  embarrass  both  respiration  and  <1    '  n*  but 

especially  the   latter.     The   drinks   which    the    paii  5  are 

returned  by  the  nose,  and  the  voice  becomes  nasal.  The  cervical 
glands,  particularly  those  at  the  angle   of  the  jaw,  are  swollen. 
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TTitliout  any  medical  intervention,  or  under  very  slight  treatmenti 
this  kind  of  sore  throat  begins  to  ahate  in  severity  as  the  disappear- 
ance of  the  cutaneous  scarlet  eruption  commences.  The  tonsils 
throw  off  the  concretions,  which  leave  behind  them  a  red  and  some* 
times  excoriated  surface ;  and  the  afTectlon  is  cored.  The  throat 
and  tongue,  however,  remain  susceptible,  and  this  increased  sensi- 
bility is  more  persistent  in  the  former  than  in  the  latter.  This 
condition  ultimat>ely  ceases  after  a  sort  of  desquamation  analogous  to 
that  which  w^e  see  take  place  on  the  tongue.  Such  is  the  common^ 
and  simplest,  form  of  the  sore  throat  of  scarlatina. 

I  have  already  told  you  that  there  are  other  more  serious  forms; 
and  one  of  them,  to  which  I  have  already  referred,  is  according  to 
my  experience  almost  invariably  fatal.  To  that  form  of  sore  throat 
I  must  in  a  very  special  manner  direct  your  attention.  Some  indi- 
viduals have  scarlatina  in  »  medium  degree  of  severity :  there  is  a 
little  diUrium  at  night,  and  scarcely  any  other  nervous  symptoms : 
the  pulse  is  rapid :  the  pain  in  the  throat  is  moderate.  On  the 
eighth  or  ninth  day  of  the  attack,  recovery  seems  a  certainty :  the 
fever  has  subsided,  the  eruption  has  disappeared,  and  the  family  has 
cea$e4  to  be  anxious.  In  this  propitious  state  of  the  case,  swelling 
suddenly  appears  at  the  angles  of  the  jaws,  winch  not  only  takea 
possession  of  that  situation,  but  extends  to  the  neck  and  sometimes 
to  part  of  the  face  :  a  sanious  fetid  fluid  flows  profusely  from  the 
nasal  fossae :  the  tonsils  become  very  large  :  the  breath  exhales  an 
intolerable  smell :  the  pulse  becomes  small  and  suddenly  regains  its 
rapidity :  the  delirium  reappears,  and  other  nervous  symptoms 
occur.  Then,  the  delirium  continuing,  coma  supervenes:  at  the 
aame  time,  the  skin  becomes  cold,  the  pulse  acquires  a  more  and 
more  miserable  character,  and  after  three  or  four  days  of  this  state, 
the  patient  dies,  sometimes  sinking  slowly,  and  at  other  times  being 
carried  ofi"  suddenly  as  if  hi  a  faint. 

How  are  we  to  exl)lain  what  has  taken  place  ?  Has  diphtheria 
sapervened  to  complicate  the  scarlatma,  and  divert  it  from  its 
proper  course  ?  The  symptoms  bear  so  strong  a  resemblance  to  the 
terrible  forms  of  that  frightful  disease  which  carry  off  both  adults 
and  children  before  the  affection  has  extended  to  the  larynx,  the 
false  membranes  still  remaining  localised  in  the  nasal  fossie,  ears, 
and  throat— the  symptoms  so  much  resemble  the  rapidly  fatal  forms 
of  diphtheria,  that  one  is  induced  to  believe  that  the  case  is  no 
longer  one  of  scarlatina^  but  that  the  other  dreadful  scourge  has 
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come  to  destroy  the  patient.  I  am  the  more  disposed  to  adopt  tliis 
view,  as  under  certain  circumstances  the  larynx  ia  invaded.  Gniirea 
citea  cases  of  persons  d^ing  of  croup  at  the  end  of  an  attack  of 
scarktina,  and  also  of  persons  recovering  from  the  exanthematous 
fever  after  having  discharged  false  membranes  of  tubular  shape, 
moulded  in  the  trachea.  In  mentioning  these  cases,  Graves  rails 
ine  to  account  for  having  mistaken  this  form  of  scarlatinous  sore 
throat :  and  in  proof  of  my  having  committed  a  mistake,  he  quotes 
my  expression — "  Scarlatina  does  not  like  the  larynx/^  During  mj 
period  of  service  at  the  Children's  Hospital,  I  so  often  found  such 
an  extraordinary  identity  between  the  sore  throat  of  malignant  scar- 
latina and  the  sore  throat  of  malignant  diphtherial  that  I  became 
shaken  in  my  opinion*  At  present,  I  cannot  prevent  myself  fro© 
believing,  though  I  dare  not  affirm  it  as  a  fact,  that  the  symptoms 
now  under  consideration  depend  upon  a  complication  with  a  for- 
midable form  of  diphtheria  occurring  at  the  close  of  the  attack  of 
scarlatina.  The  patients  certainly  sink  with  all  the  symptoms  of 
diphtlicritic  poisoning,  such  as  a  lowering  of  the  general  temperature, 
a  small  pulsej  a  fetor  of  the  breath  exhaling  from  mouth  and  nose, 
and  a  genenl  paleness  of  the  skiUj  a  combination  of  symptoms  not 
met  with  in  any  other  serious  disease.  We  can  suppose^  then,  tlmt 
in  persons  placed  under  certain  conditions,  as  for  example  in  a 
centre  of  epidemic  diphtheritic  influence,  such  as  is,  one  may  say, 
always  dominant  in  hospitals  for  children,  the  scarlatinous  sore 
throat  may  become  the  starting-point  of  a  diphtheritic  attack, 
exactly  in  the  same  waj  that  a  small  excoriation  behind  the  ear,  an 
ulceration  of  the  vulva,  or  any  other  solution  of  continuity  existing  la 
persons  in  the  midst  of  erysipelatous  epidemic  influences,  may  become 
the  Starting-point  of  erysipelatous  manifestations.  A  circumstance 
which  tends  to  support  me  in  looking  at  the  fact.^  from  this  point  of 
view  is  this — that  I  can  only  recollect  one  case  of  recovery  from  sore 
throat  supervening  suddenly  at  the  ninth  or  tenth  day  of  an  attack 
of  scarlet  fever.  The  patient  who  made  this  recovery  was  the 
daughter  of  my  honourable  friend  Dr.  Caflfe,  Now,  in  true  scarlati- 
nous sore  throat,  even  of  a  serious  character,  beginning  with  the 
exanthematous  fever,  and  reaching  its  maximum  intensity  on  or 
between  the  fifth  and  eighth  days  of  the  disease,  recovery  is  the  rule, 
and  generally  takes  place  without  the  assistance  of  art, 

"When  we  come  to  consider  the  treatment  of  scarlatina,  I  will 
speak  of  the  treatment  of  scarlatiaous  sore  throat :  in  the  mean  time. 
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1  will  only  remark  that  membranous  scarlatinous  sore  throat  runs  a 
very  different  course  from  diplitlicritic  sore  throat.  Observe,  I  am 
not  now  alluding  to  the  malignant  scarlatinous  sore  throat,  to  which 
I  directed  jour  attention^  but  to  the  simple  form  of  the  affection, 
which,  as  I  have  already  said,  is  almost  always  accompanied  by  pul- 
tAceous  concretions.  The  diphtheritic  affection  has  a  tendency  to 
spread  to  the  nose  and  larynx,  but  the  scarlatinous  sore  throat 
generally  remains  confined  to  the  pharynx,  and  notwithstanding  Dr. 
Grave5*s  condemnation  of  the  proposition,  I  still  maintain,  that 
scarlatina  Aa^  no  liking  /or  the  larynx.  True  scarlatinous  sore 
throat,  then,  is  pharjmgeal,  differing  in  this  respect  from  the  sore 
throat  of  measles,  which  is  laryngeal,  and  from  that  of  small-poxj 
which  19  both  pharyngeal  and  laryngeal.  The  voice  of  scarlatinous 
patients,  when  aflected,  is  sndHijig,  but  its  tone  is  sonorous :  the 
voice  does  not  undergo  the  modifications  to  which  it  is  subjected  in 
the  other  form  of  sore  throat,  when  traversing  the  throat,  nose,  and 
mouth.  In  measles,  it  often  happens,  that  the  tone  of  the  voice, 
very  mach  altered  during  its  formation  in  the  larynx,  undergoes  no 
farther  change  in  traversing  the  back  part  of  the  throat. 

In  describing  the  eruption,  I  noted  that  the  swelling  by  which  it 
is  accompanied  impedes  the  movements  of  the  fingers  and  toes ;  but 
a  congested  st^te  of  the  integuments  is  not  the  sole  cause  of  the 
complaints  which  tiie  patients  make  of  this  description  of  embarrass- 
nent:  M  may  also  be  dependent  upon  rheuinai'mnt  another  com- 
plication of  the  acute  stage  of  scarlet  fever.  Scarlatinous  rheuma- 
tism is,  at  le-ast  in  adults,  a  very  common  epiphenomenon,  and  we 
have  at  present  two  patients  suffering  from  it.  The  nature  of  the 
TL**  ^  is  often  mistaken  from  the  absence  of  the  general  symptoms 
I'  iry   rheumatism,    and  from   the   rheumatic   manifestation 

being  confined,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  to  three  or  four  joints, 
particiJarly  to  those  of  the  hand  and  wrist.  The  patients  complain 
of  very  little  else,  and  unless  attention  is  directed  to  this  particular 
condition,  its  existence  may  remain  unnoticed.  By  minute  inter- 
rogation, by  carefully  examining  and  applying  a  certain  degree  of 
pressure  to  the  joints,  articular  pains  are  found  to  be  present  in 
perha})s  a  third  of  the  cases.  It  is  important  to  know  this ;  for 
acute  affections  of  the  joints,  general  arthritis,  pericarditis,  and  en- 
docarditis frequently  occur  during  the  course  of  the  disease.  Graves 
has  called  attention  to  these  complications.  I  have  observed  them. 
They  seem  to  be  of  the  nature  of  rheumatism.    St*  Vitus's  dance  is 
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sometime^t,  in  childieD,  a  coDsequence  of  scarlatinous  rhenmatisnii 
I  shall  return  to  that  subject. 

Engorgements  of  the  glands^  true  scarlatimtu  buhoei  occur  aome- 
times  towards  the  close  of  an  attack  of  scarlatina,  about  the  decline 
of  the  eruption.  They  are  met  with  in  different  situations,  but 
chiefly  iu  the  neck.  All  pestilential  diseases  are  accompanied  by 
buboes.  For  example,  dothienteritia  has  its  mesenteric  buboes: 
for,  as  you  are  aware,  about  tho  ninth  or  tenth  day  of  that  disease^] 
the  mesenteric  glands  may  become  so  enormously  large  as  to  equal  in 
size  the  egg  of  a  pigeon.  Scarlatina  which  is  likewise  a  pestileDtial 
disease  has  ako  its  buboes.  The  cervical  region  is  their  principal 
seat,  and  their  evolution  is  contingent  upon  the  lesions  of  the 
throat.  From  the  very  beginning  of  the  disease,  swelling  of  the 
glands  ifl  observable  in  both  sides  of  the  neck  and  at  the  angles  of 
the  jaw.  Sometimes  the  cervical  glands  suddenly  become  the  seat  i 
of  inflammation,  about  the  tenth  or  twelfth  day,  independent  of  the 
effects  of  the  severe  form  of  sore  tliroat  of  which  I  have  spoken, 
Tlie  skin  becomes  red  and  tense,  and  in  four,  five,  or  six  days,  there 
is  formed  an  abscess  of  greater  or  less  size,  from  which,  if  opened, 
pus  issues.  The  cellular  tissue  surrounding  the  glands  is  in  some 
cases  sphacelated,  I  recollect  a  lad  of  fourteen  years  of  age,  in 
whom  the  gangrenous  condition  was  so  extensive  that  the  muscles 
of  the  neck  were  dissected,  us  occurs  in  diffuse  phlegmonous  inikm* 
mations,  showing  the  carotids  pulsating  at  the  bottom  of  a  horrible  i 
wound.  The  patient  recovered,  but  a  hideous  deformity  remained 
as  a  consequence  of  the  gangrenous  destruction  of  tissue.  A  similar 
ease  is  described  by  Graves, 

Analogous  lesions  may  occur  in  parts  of  the  body  where  there  are  ' 
no  glands,  or  at  least  where  they  do  not  seem  to  have  been  the 
starting-point  of  the  mischief.  In  the  lad  w^hose  case  I  have  just 
detailed,  besides  the  great  abscess  in  the  neck,  a  diffuse  phlegmon 
appeared  in  the  leg,  on  the  tenth  day  of  the  attack  of  scarlatina :  it 
caused  considerable  shortening  of  the  tendon,  and  left  such  an  i 
amount  of  permanent  lameness  as  was  sufficient  to  exempt  him  from 
military  service,  when  he  was  drawn  in  the  conscription  six  or  seven 
years  afterwards. 

Scarlatina  may  cause,  not  only  glandular  engorgements,  acute 
buboes,  and  diffuse  phlegmoDous  inflammation  of  the  celluhir  tissue 
during  the  active  period  of  the  disease,  but  likewise  chronic  en- 
gorgcment  of  the  glands.    In  children  untainted  with  scrofula,  wc 
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meet  with  chronic  glandular  engorgements  dating  from  the  beginning 
of  the  attack  of  scarlatinaj  and  continuing  two,  three,  or  four 
months  after  recovery.  In  persons  of  strumous  diathesis  these  en* 
gorgementa  become  king's  evil  [/crouelles'],  and  in  them  the  inflam- 
mation  of  Uie  glands  often  terminates  in  scrofulous  ulceration. 


Omplkaimu  occurring  during  the  Decline  of  the  Diiease. — 
Anasarca, — Ectmaiuria, — Albuminuria, — ConvulMm^ — (Edema 
of  the  GloUii*  —  Pleuriey,  —  Pericarditis,  —  Endocarditis*  — 
MAeumafifm, — Scarlatina  Wtihmt  Eruption.*— ^Anasarca  Without 
Mruption* — Treatment 

We  have  still  to  study,  on  the  one  hand,  the  complications  which 
supervene  during  the  period  of  the  decline  of  scarlet  fever ;  and  on 
the  other,  to  consider  the  disease  in  its  rudiment^  forms,  by  which 
term  I  am  far  from  meaning  its  simple  forms,  but  the  forms  which 
it  assumes  when  its  usual  characteristics  are  absent,  when  it  is,  as  in 
many  case^,  so  disfigured  that  we  cannot  recognise  it  except  by  the 
exercise  of  an  exceedingly  minute  attention,  Tliia  is  undoubtedly 
the  most  important  part  of  the  history  of  scarlatina — less  important, 
however,  from  a  nosological  than  from  a  practical  point  of  view. 

The  complications  of  the  period  of  decline  may  be  divided  into 
two  groups ;  first,  the  immediate  ;  and  second^  the  mediate,  or  those 
which  occur  much  later  than  the  immediate. 

In  tie  decline  of  the  disease,  we  may  still  meet  with  nervous 
csomphcatioiis.  An  individual  recovers  from  scarlatma :  he  is  con- 
valescent, and  you  have  ceased  to  be  anxious  about  him,  when  fits 
of  vomiting  suddenly  occur,  like  those  wliich  ushered  in  the  original 
seizure :  the  vomiting  is  accompanied  by  delirium,  alarming  restless- 
ness, and  great  frequency  of  pulse,  the  patient  ere  long  dying 
comatose  or  in  convulsions,  jVevertheless,  there  is  an  absence  of 
aimsarca,  albuminuria,  hcematuria,  and  of  everything  which  could 
lead  one  to  anticipate  the  symptoms  just  enumerated.  Complica- 
tions of  this  kind  are  |pet  with  in  adults  as  well  as  in  children. 
Occurring  during  the  wane  of  the  disease,  they  have  a  much  more 

"vourable  meaning  than  when  they  appear  in  the  first  stage, 
L:.  ugh  they  ai'c  then  of  very  serious  import,  I  cannot,  therefore^ 
too  often  repeat,  that  we  ought  not  to  look  upon  patients  as  reco- 
vered frctm  scarlatina  till  long  after  the  cessation  of  the  last  of  the 
morbid  phenomena.    There  is  no  other  disease  which  so  greatly 
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foils  the  physician,  and  so  completely  throws  him  out  in  his  cnlcu- 
lations.  The  fever  is  at  an  endj  and  there  is  nothing  wrong  lo  be 
seen  except  some  symptoms  which  in  appearance  are  very  slight. 
You  state  that  recovery  has  taken  place ;  but  nevertheless  the  raaladj 
may  remain  unconqaeredj  and  may  carry  off  the  patient  with  great  j 
rapidity  at  a  time  when  there  no  longer  seemed  anything  to  fear. 

Anamrca  is  one  of  the  immediate  phenomena  of  the  wane  of  the 
disease  which  ought  most  particularly  to  engage  our  attention*  It 
is  met  with  in  cases  of  medium  severity,  rather  than  in  those  of 
the  most  serious  forms  of  scarlatina.  It  not  only  occurs  in  conva- 
lescent patients  who  have  been  exposed  to  cold,  who  have  committed 
some  imprudence,  such  as  an  error  in  diet,  but  even  in  those  whoi 
have  been  constantly  surrounded  with  every  possible  care,  and 
watched  with  unremitting  solicitude.  MM.  Barthez  and  Rillict 
have  noted  that  this  symptom  was  present  in  one  fifth  of  their 
cases.  It  never  appears  till  fifteen  or  twenty  days  after  the  erup- 
tion, and  I  have  seen  it  superv^ene  a  month  after  the  eruption  waa 
entirely  gone.  Anasarca  generally  sets  in  suddenly.  It  invades  the 
face,  and  every  part  of  the  body.  It  sometimes  happens  that  a 
child  whom,  at  our  evening  visit,  we  left  lean  and  wretched  looking, 
appears  quite  plump  on  the  morrow,  in  consequence  of  turgescence 
caused  by  infiltration  of  the  subcutaneous  cellular  tissue.  This 
turgescence  sometimes  attains  its  maximum  in  twenty-four  hours ; 
it  is  generally  universal,  and  much  greater  in  degree  than  when  the 
anasarca  is  dependent  on  organic  affections  of  the  he^t,  or  on 
Bright^s  disease.  But  there  are  cases  in  which  it  shows  very  little, 
and  is  limited  to  the  face  and  extremities.  Tlie  anasarca  is  aaw 
ciated  with  a  remarkable  paleness  of  the  skin,  and  is  almost  always  ' 
preceded  or  accompanied  by  huematuria. 

Hamaiuria  is  in  point  of  fact  a  rather  common  occurrence  iu 
scarlatina,  although  it  frequently  escapes  observation.  If  the  blood 
passed  is  pure,  or  only  slightly  altered  by  admixture  with  the  acidi 
of  the  urme,  which  has  then  a  black  colour,  the  sanguineous  cha* 
racter  of  the  urine  is  recognised  and  poiifted  out  by  the  persona 
in  attendance  on  the  patient ;  but  it  is  not  observed  when,  from  i 
the  quantity  of  blood  being  less,  the  urine  is  rose  coloured.  The 
tint  of  bloody  urine  may  be  as  greenish  as  whey,  which  has  a  tint 
essentially  different  from  urine  in  Bright^s  disease,  as  well  as  from 
every  other  description  of  urine.  Daring  the  first  few  days,  the  - 
hsematuria  may  be  eo  great  as  to  enable  one  to  see  blood  at  the 
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bottom  of  the  urinolj  and  on  pouring  the  urine  into  a  test-tube, 
there  will  be  perceived  a  precipitate  of  blood-globules  occupying 
one  or  two  centimeters.  The  liquid  resembles  a  strong  solution  of 
rhatanj*  As  the  affection  progresses^  the  urine  assumes  the  colour 
indicated  by  this  comparisoiij  but  the  presence  of  blood  can  still  be 
ascertained  by  findiug  altered  blood-globules  adhering  to  the  sides 
of  the  test-tube,  as  well  as  by  an  enormous  quantity  of  albumen 
being  contained  in  the  urine*  "Wlien  the  urine  is  heated^  and 
treiited  with  nitric  acid,  we  do  not  obtain  a  white  albumen  as  in 
Bright's  disease,  but  an  albumen  which  is  either  of  a  brownish  hue, 
or  slightly  stained  in  colour  bke  that  which  we  meet  with  in  acute 
albuminuria. 

A/iiiMtnufia — this  acute  albuminuria,  generally  transient,  and  in 
the  majority  of  cases  disappearing  at  the  end  of  a  fortnight  or  three 
weeks,  sometimes  even  more  rapidly,  may  pass  into  a  chronic  state, 
and  become  real  Bright's  disease.  The  acute  symptoms  have  dis- 
appeared, and  the  economy  seems  to  have  returned  to  its  normal 
state ;  but  notwithstanding,  on  examining  the  urine  from  time  to 
time,  we  find  that  it  always  contains  albumen.  When  it  b  per- 
wtent  in  the  urine  for  a  month  or  six  weeks,  the  symptom  is  very 
iBifavourable,  It  shows  that  the  kidney  has  begun  to  be  infiltrated 
with  fibro-plastic  deposit,  and  that,  sooner  or  later,  the  patient  will 
gink  under  the  progress  of  the  new"  complication. 

Anasarca,  like  the  transient  albuminuria  which  it  accompanies, 
and  to  which  it  is  related,  is  generally,  but  particularly  by  children, 
quickly  got  rid  of  with  the  aid  of  simple  hygienical  measures.  But 
it  sometimes  happens  that  in  spite  of  every  care,  tliis  complication, 
puticolarly  when  it  has  come  on  very  rapidly,  carries  otT  patients 
by  producing  effects  variable  in  their  nature,  and  wliich  it  behoves 
ns  to  understand. 

When  anasarcous  scarlatinous  patients  complain  of  sudden  and 
violent  headache,  accompanied  by  disordered  vision,  convuhhns  are 
to  be  dreaded.  It  is  necessary  that  you  bear  in  mind  this  fact,  both 
that  you  may  inform  the  families  of  your  patients  of  what  may 
happen,  and  that  you  may  use  means  to  prevent  the  convulsions, 
which  id  sometimes  possible.  The  measures  occasionally  employed 
with  success  consist  in  keeping  the  head  in  an  elevated  position, 
placing  the  patient  so  that  his  legs  hang  over  the  bed,  and  purging 
him  somewhat  briskly.  But  in  the  majority  of  cases,  do  what  you 
will,  the  oonvulsions  supervene^  and  often  prove  at  once  fatal.     In 
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other  cases,  tbej  recnr  at  mterrals  of  an  hotn  and  a  half^  of  an 
houTi  of  half  an  hour,  and  then  they  become  almost  continnons^  one 
fit  beginning  before  the  prerioud  one  is  quite  terminated,  till  at  last  j 
the  patient  dies  in  a  state  of  coma. 

It  sometimes  happens  that  the  anasarca  gets  possession  of  deep* 
seated  parts,     I  have  seen  it  seize  the  veil  of  the  palate^  the  nvnla,  j 
the  epiglottis,  and  the  aryteno-epiglottidean  ligaments.     In  the  child 
in  whom  we  witnessed  these  lesions,  symptoms  of  oedema  of  the 
glottis  immediately  set  ini  and  it  was  only  by  an  energetic  caute*  j 
rization  of  the  upper  part  of  the  larynx  that  life  was  saved,     M j  j 
colleague,  Professor  Richet,  mentioned  to  me  his  haying  been  called 
to  a  child  affected  with  thb  description  of  consecutive  oedema  of  the  ( 
glottis,  in  whom  he  was  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  tracheotomy  to 
prevent  impending  death.     For  persons  to  be  carried  off  in  scarla- 
tinous anarsaca  by  this  affection  of  the  respiratory  passage  is  not  i 
uncommon :  suffocation  takes  place  all  the  more  readily,  that  the 
throat  having  been  previously  in  an  inflamed  condition,  an  extension 
takes  place  of  the  inflammation  to  the  aryteno-epiglottidean  liga- 
ments, where  it  becomes  the  head^quarters  of  an  cedematotis  turges* 
cence;  and  also  the  more  readily,  that  tumefaction  of  the  pliarynx 
complicates  the  swelling  of  the  upper  orifice  of  the  larynx, 

I  have  now  to  speak  of  some  other  affections  wliich  occur  in  the 
wane  of  scarlatina,  which,  though  they  begin  to  be  better  known  i 
than  formerly,  arc  still  much  less  familiar  to  practitioners  than  the 
complications  I  have  already  described.  I  allude  to  malignant 
pleurisy,  pericarditis,  and  rheumatism.  The  latter  I  have  already 
referred  to.  In  treating  of  eruptive  fevers,  it  is  usual  to  say  that 
there  is  a  peculiar  tendency  to  thoracic  affections  in  measles :  the 
statement  is  correct,  for  measles  attack  the  bronchial  tubes  first,  and 
in  preference  to  all  other  parts :  it  there  declares  its  presence  before 
anything  can  be  seen  on  the  skin,  just  as  scarlatina  makes  its  exist- 
ence known  by  the  sore  throat  prior  to  the  appearance  of  the  cuta- 
neous eruption*  The  first  symptom  of  morbitlous  fever  is  pulmonary 
catarrh,  and  hence  it  is  easy  to  understand  how  this  affection  when 
more  than  ordinarily  severe  should  pretty  frequently  give  rise  to 
inflammation  of  the  lungs.  Thus  it  happens  that  when  the  fever 
continues  on  the  seventh  or  eighth  day  of  an  attack  of  measles,  it  is 
almost  a  certainty  that  the  patient  has  either  acute  catarrhj  pneu- 
monia, or  perhaps  pleurisy,  Hut  authors  are  unanimous  in  stating 
that  scarlatina  has  no  tendency  to  attack  the  thoracic  organs.     In 
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brgans  are  not  assailed  during  the  acute  period  of  the 
sease ;  but  they  enjoj  no  such  immunity  when  it  is  on  the  wane* 
It  is  not  tmconunon  after  scarlatina^  both  in  those  who  are^  and  in 
those  who  are  not  affected  with  anasarca,  to  meet  with  the  sudden 
occurrence  of  cheat  symptoms ;  but  it  is  not^  as  in  nieaslesj  the 
Inngs  which  suffer,  but  the  serous  membranes — the  pleuraB  and  the 
pericardium. 

Pleurisy  occurring  as  a  complication  of  scarlatina  is  generally  of 
a  bad  kind,  not  only  in  respect  of  the  rapidity  with  which  effusion 
takes  place,  but  also  in  respect  of  the  quality  of  the  effused  fluid. 
About  the  eighth  or  tenth  day  of  the  pleurisy,  the  effusion  is  often  of 
a  purulent  character^  as  in  puerperal  pleurisy.  This  production  of 
pus  depends  upon  the  fac^  wliich  we  cannot  explain,  that  there 
exists  a  condition  of  general  contamination,  in  nrtue  of  which  scar- 
latinous inflammations  have  an  extreme  tendenqr  to  suppuration.  At 
the  Children's  Hospital,  I  had  occasion  to  perform  paracentesis  of 
the  chest  in  a  scarlatinous  child  who,  so  early  as  the  twelfth  day, 
had  pus  in  the  pleura*  In  another  little  patient,  I  performed  the 
same  oi»eration  at  the  twelfth  day  of  the  pleurisy,  and  withdrew 
•even  hundred  and  fifty  grammes  of  perfectly  formed  pus.^  This 
child  had  become  anasarcous  without  having  had  the  eruption,  but 
there  could  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  nature  of  the  disease^  as  scarla- 
tina was  prevailing  in  the  household,  I  shall  have  to  say  more 
regarding  this  case  immediately. 

In  scarlatinous  pericardiik,  the  tendency  to  suppuration  is  not 
so  strong  as  in  scarlatinous  pleurisy.  Scarlatinous  pericarditis  is 
also  less  frequent^  and  comes  on  more  gradually.  The  relation 
which  exists  between  inflammation  of  the  pericardium  and  scariatina 
was  pointed  out  by  Graves,  and  has  been  established  in  a  very 
remarkable  manner,  especially  by  Dr.  Thore,  jun.  He  has  shown 
that  in  a  certain  number  of  patients  convalescent  from  scarlatina, 
some  died  from  acute  hydro-pericarditis,  and  others  recovered  after 
having  had  the  same  affection*^ 


*  Po'fcctly  formed  ptis  tcei^hltt^  750  French  grammes^  may  be  estimated  as 
wwuMfiu^  ratber  less  tliaa  ij  Brilifih  imperial  pints.— Fart lier  particubrs  of 
Uita  case  wUl  be  found  at  p,  191. — TaiiysLATOR. 

*  Titoae,  fils  ;— De  rflydropdricardito  Aiguo  Coiisficalivc  k  la  Scarktiiie,  el 
lie  SOQ  Tmltetnent.  ArcJtives  Qen4raU9  de  Mtdmne,  f^r.  1856,  snoe  s(5rie, 
T-  xfi,  p.  174. 
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Arileular  rheumatismj  as  I  have  already  saiJ,  is  an  exce^if 
common  com  plication  of  scarlatina.  We  have  seen  it  in  Uie  acute 
stage  of  the  disease,  and  have  met  with  it  in  adalta  in  a  proportion 
of  cases  greater  than  that  in  which  it  is  generally  believed  to  occur. 
We  have  also  encountered  it  during  the  wane  of  the  disease.  The 
same  occurrence  was  pointed  out  by  Graves*^  ''In  a  great  number 
of  cases/'  he  writes^  "  I  have  met  with  articular  rheumatism  as  a 
sequel  of  scarlatina/'  Similar  statements  have  been  made  by  other 
reliable  observers,  among  whom  may  be  mentioned  Drs,  Pidonx, 
Murray  and  Valleix.  The  coincidence  of  rheumatism  with  scarla- 
tina was  nevertheless  a  generally  forgotten  fact,  and  consequently 
for  several  years  past  I  have  been  constantly  insisting  upon  it  in  my 
lectures.  It  is  a  singular  eccentricity  of  scarlatinous  rheumatism 
that  it  rarely  assumes  a  formidable  character :  it  is  more  localiBed, 
but  less  liable  to  return  than  ordinary  rheumatism ;  when  it  luui  j 
one«  left  a  joint,  it  seldom  comes  back  to  it :  generally,  it  goca 
away  quickly  and  spontaneously,  without  requiring  any  treatment. 
The  manifestation  of  the  rheumatic  diathesis  in  scarlatina  give*, 
however,  up  to  a  certain  point,  an  explanation  of  the  development 
of  pleurisy  and  pericarditis  :  it  assists  us  in  understanding  why  these 
affections  arc  as  frequent  as  they  are,  and  why  it  happens  that  endo^  j 
cardiiis  occurs  as  you  yourselves  have  seen  and  as  authors  hnva] 
stated.  Generally  speaking,  in  the  first  instance,  scarlatinous  < 
rheumatism  attacks  the  joints,  and  then  the  serous  membranes  of  the 
heart  and  the  pleurse,  but  sometimes,  like  pure  rheumatism,  it  seizes 
the  thoracic  organs  at  the  first  brunt,  witliout  touching  the  articu* 
lations.  Sometimes  also,  it  takes  the  terrible  and  pitilessly  fatal 
suppurative  form.  In  pomt  of  fiict,  it  is  as  a  sequel  of  scarlatina 
and  puerperal  fever  that  we  see  suppurative  rheumatism.  For  the 
first  few  days,  the  affection  appears  to  be  mild,  then  the  articulationi J 
become  painful,  intense  fever  sets  in,  delirium  supervenes,  atuxo- ' 
adynamic  phenomena  appear,  and  death  closes  the  scene.  On  dis- 
section, pus  is  found  in  the  articular  cavities  and  in  the  sheaths  of  j 
the  tendons. 

Such  are  the  complications  of  the  wane  of  scarlatina  which  belong  i 
to  the  group  we  named  immediafe;  the  medio ff  complications  come 
on  at  a  much  later  period,  and  are  linked  with — are  sequela!  of— . 
those  of  the  first  group. 
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5*^,  flfu/s  (luTtee  is  the  most  important  of  the  mediate  sequela?  of 
K-arlatina.  In  children,  you  will  see  this  affection  following  very 
c!o5e  upon  the  exautheinatous  fever,  showiug  itself  in  three  months, 
Ikvo  months,  or  even  in  six  weeks.  The  remarkable  researches  of 
Dr.  Germain  See  have  thrown  light  upon  the  relations  wtich  exist 
between  rheumatism  aiid  chorea.^  His  researches  and  later  observa- 
tions, including  my  own,  justify  us  in  stating,  that  it  is  unusual  for 
children  to  escape  St.  Vitus's  dance,  who  have  had  attacks  of  acute 
articular  rheumatism ;  and  to  this  statement  may  be  added,  as  a 
sort  of  corollary  to  it,  though  requiring  to  be  received  less  absolutely, 
that  a  child  who  has  had  St.  Titus's  dance  generally  has  rheumatism 
sooner  or  later.  In  chorea  consecutive  to  scarlatina,  the  bel- 
lows-sound indicates  the  existence  of  cardiac  lej<ions^  the  result 
of  pre-existing  endocarditis.  And  sometimes,  the  rubbing  peri- 
cardiac sound,  the  last  characteristic  manifestation  of  scarlatinous 
rheumatism,  points  out  to  us  that  it  is  by  the  rheumatism  that  the 
convulsive  neurosis  is  linked  with  the  attack  of  scarlatina,  and  con- 
fttitat<^8  one  of  its  mediate  sequels?. 

You  have  often  seen  suppuration  supervene  in  diiferent  part^  of 
tile  body  after  exanthcmatoua  diseases  ;  you  have  especially  seen  the 
boils,  the  superficial  and  deep  abscesses  which  indefinitely  prolong 
the  convalescence  of  confluent  small-pox,  and  endanger  the  life  of 
the  patient.  You  recollect  a  case  which  we  recently  lost,  in 
St.  Agne^'s  ward,  from  exhaustion  caused  by  these  colliquative 
51'  *'>ns, 

Marlatina,  some  of  the  mucous  membranes,  particularly 
tilO0e  of  the  nose  and  ear,  remain  for  months  or  even  for  years 
affected  with  chronic  eczemu.  Some  of  you  may  very  recently,  and 
not  without  surprise,  have  seen  me  make  a  retrospective  diaguoijis 
of  scarlatina  from  having  before  rae  eczematous  coryza.  The  patient 
to  whom  I  refer  was  a  woman  who  came  into  hospital  for  a  condi- 
tion of  general  discomfort,  diar.icterised  by  excessive  debility  and 
absence  of  fever.  She  was  affected  with  eczematous  nasal  catarrh- 
1     *  <1  that  »lie  also  had  on  tlie  elbows  excoriations  covered 

w  s  of  comparatively  recent  date.     I  attributed  the  excoria- 

tiona  to  violent  rubbing,  the  rubbing  to  delirium,  and  the  delirium 
to  «  fever.     I  further  concluded  that  the  fever  was  probably  scar- 

'  GiaitAtjf  Si^Ei^il^uioIrea  dc  rAcademic  dc  Mddecine.    Parb,  1850, 
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litina,  as  tlitt  ferer  freqnentlj  produces  ddiriain,  and  brings  coryza 
in  its  train.  In  reply  to  mj  interrogations,  the  woman  said  that 
a  month  previously  she  had  had  scarlatina,  which  had  been  accom- 
panied by  deliriam,  and  followed  by  general  debility.  My  diagnosis 
was  not  the  result  of  inspiration,  but  was  a  logical  deduction  from 
an  association  of  ideas  and  a  bringing  together  of  phenomena.  The 
lesion  of  the  mucous  membrane  sometimes  extends  to  the  deeper 
parts,  caries  and  necrosis  of  the  bone  taking  place.  Other  conse- 
quences may  also  result,  such  as  lachrymal  fistula,  perforation  of  the 
tympanum  and  loss  of  the  small  bones  of  the  ear,  caries  of  the 
petrous  portion  of  the  temporal  bone  leading  to  incurable  dea&ess, 
facial  paralysis,  and,  unfortunately  in  not  a  few  cases,  to  inflamma- 
tion of  the  meninges,  and  abscesses  of  the  brain  at  points  con- 
tiguous to  the  affected  bone.  These  terrible  occurrences  sometimes 
follow  measles,  but  not  so  frequently  as  they  succeed  scarlatina. 

We  have  now  come  to  that  part  of  our  subject  which  is  the 
most  difficult,  and  which  is  likewise,  from  a  practical  point  of  view, 
the  most  important.  I  refer  to  disguised  scarlatina,  to  which  I 
have  given  the  name  of  defaced  scarlatina  \9carlatine  fruite\.  You 
know  what  an  antiquary  means  by  a  defaced  inscription ;  it  is  an 
inscription  the  greater  part  of  which  is  obliterated,  and  of  which 
there  may  remain  only  a  line,  a  letter,  or  a  point.  Diseases,  too, 
are  defaced ;  or  in  other  words  they  present  nothing  for  the  physi- 
cian to  read  but  a  single  word  of  the  symptomatological  phrase,  and 
with  this  one  word  he  has  to  reconstruct  the  entire  phrase,  just  as 
the  archaeologist  or  the  numismatist  has  to  restore  the  effaced  in- 
scription by  filling  up  the  blanks  in  .the  remaining  letters.  De- 
ciphering is  a  department  with  which  the  physician  and  the 
antiquary  have  to  become  acquainted  by  the  use  of  very  similar 
means :  the  antiquary  must  begin  by  learning  to  read  what  is 
written  on  well-preserved  medals  and  unmutilated  stones;  and  at 
the  beginning  of  his  studies,  the  stude^nt  of  medicine  requires  to 
recognise  in  a  disease  the  aggregate  of  its  characteristic  symptoms, 
but  by-and-bye,  as  the  skilled  antiquary  deciphers  a  lost  inscription 
by  a  remaining  word  or  letter,  so  the  student  becomes  a  skilled 
physician,  and  will  divine  the  whole  nature  of  a  disease  from  a  single 
sign.  Of  all  diseases,  gentlemen,  scarlatina  is  that  which  is  most 
frequently  defaced  {frmWl . 

A  case  in  point  will  be  more  useful  than  an  elaborate  description. 
In  1829^  a  fnend  wrote  to  inform  me  that  scarlatina  was  prevalent 
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in  a  little  village  near  Mennecj  in  the  department  of  Seine-et-Oise, 
and  that  it  was  most  severe  in  the  communes  of  Villeroy  Castle.  I  was 
particularly  pleased  to  go  to  study  this  epidemic,  as  in  consequence 
of  the  castle  being  perfectly  isolated  from  the  village,  I  could  easily 
follow  all  the  movements  of  the  disease,  I  saw  members  of  the 
tame  family  who  after  having  had  sore  throat  without  eruption,  were 
afterwards  proof  against  scarlatina^  though  surrounded  by  cases  of 
various  degrees  of  severity.  Their  sore  throat  had  been  of  a  very 
aggravated  fonn,  and  accompanied  by  ardent  fever  :  the  redness  of 
the  pharynx  was  very  characteristic,  and  the  consecutive  stripping 
of  the  tongue  left  no  room  for  doubt  as  to  the  nature  of  the  affec- 
tion. I  saw  other  patients  who  had  the  original  disease  apparently 
very  slightly,  a^  they  had  only  drooped  a  little  for  eight  or  ten  days, 
but  who  nevertheless  afterwards  became  swollen,  and  passed  blood 
with  the  urine-  At  that  date,  we  were  not  acquainted  with  albumi- 
nuria* I  was  struck  by  the  fact«  I  have  now  stated;  and  I  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  persons  who  had  only  had  eruption  and 
consecutive  anasarca,  those  who  had  only  had  anasarca^  and  those 
who  had  otilv  had  sore  throat  had  all  had  scarlatina,  the  affections 
seen  in  all  of  them  being  manifestations  of  that  disease. 

At  Mcaux,  in  1854,  along  with  my  accomplished  friend  Dr. 
Blache,  I  obsen'ed  similar  occurrences,  A  young  girl  foorteen 
years  of  ago  took  violent  scarlatina^  characterised  by  atheromatous 
sore  throat,  intense  fever  and  the  specific  eruption.  Some  days 
later,  her  sister,  living  in  the  same  house,  wa5  seized  with  similar 
eyinptoms :  almost  at  the  same  time,  a  lady's-maid  sickened :  two 
or  three  days  afterwards,  a  valet,  who  had  remained  the  whole  day  in 
the  apartment  with  the  invalids,  became  affected  with  violent  sore 
throat  accompanied  by  a  deposit  of  pulpy  matter  on  the  tonsils,  a 
red  and  subsequently  peeled  tongue,  burning  fever,  but  no  eruption. 
It  was  evident  to  me  that  the  family  physician.  Dr.  Saint-Amand, 
was  right  in  believing  that  all  had  had  scarlatina :  that  the  valet, 
being  in  the  midst  of  the  epidemic  influence,  had  taken  the  fever 
Eke  the  other  members  of  the  family,  but  in  a  different  form ;  in 
him,  the  inscription  "  scarlatina"  was  defaced,  whereas  in  the  other 
cases,  it  was  complete.  Another  member  of  tliis  household,  a  boy 
of  six  years  of  age,  all  at  once,  and  without  having  had  a  moment's 
previous  illness,  became  swollen.  Dr*  Blache  and  I  were  then  called 
in  in  consultation.  We  considered  the  case  to  be  one  of  scarlatinous 
anAaaiea  coming  on  at  the  first  brunt  of  the  attack  of  scarlatinal 
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The  anasarca  was  considerable,  and  accompanied  by  hsmatnria.  The 
father  and  mother,  persons  verr  watchfol  over  the  health  of  their 
son,  assured  ns  that  on  the  morning  of  the  verr  day  on  which  the 
boT  became  ill,  he  had  taken  his  breakfast  as  usual :  and  the  master 
of  the  boarding-school  where  he  attended  stated  that  he  had  played 
in  his  oistomary  manner.  In  this  case  then,  there  was  neither  fever 
nor  eruption,  and  scarlatina  was  detected  solely  by  the  individual 
symptom  for  which  we  were  called  in.  Eight  days  later  the 
boy  had  a  double  pleurisy  :  death  was  supposed  to  be  impending, 
when  Dr.  Blache  and  I  were  again  called  in.  We  detected  effusion 
in  both  pleurse :  four  days  later,  we  found  that  one  side  of  the  chest 
was  restored  to  its  natural  state,  and  that  the  other  was  enormously 
distended.  We  proposed,  and  forthwith  performed,  paracentesis, 
withdrawing  750  grammes  of  pus.  For  two  or  three  months  Dr. 
Saint- Amand  injected  iodinous  solutions  into  the  pleur».  Although 
the  lung  was  perforated  during  the  treatment,  the  child  recovered, 
and  at  present  enjoys  most  excellent  health.  I  have  not  met  witli 
another  similar  case.  But  as  regards  examples  of  defaced  scarlatina, 
you  will  find  them  scattered  in  the  works  of  authors.  Graves  has 
ill  particular  mentioned  several,  some  of  which  I  will  now  quote 
from  his  clinical  lectures. 

F —  was  taken  home  from  a  school,  where  scarlatina  was  pre- 
vailing :  he  complained  of  pain  in  the  throat  on  swallowing,  slight 
headache,  and  nausea.  Next  day,  the  tonsils  were  swollen,  and 
there  was  increased  difficulty  in  swallowing :  the  pulse  was  shar]), 
and  the  skin  was  hot,  but  there  was  no  trace  of  eruption.  These 
symptoms,  without  increasing  in  severity,  continued  for  three  days, 
and  then  disappeared.  Before  this  boy  had  completely  recovered,  his 
father  and  two  sisters  took  scarlatina.  In  the  two  sisters,  the 
eruption  appeared,  and  terminated  in  desquamation.  In  the  father, 
there  were  only  a  few  small  red  points  on  the  skin,  and  no  subse- 
quent desquamation  occurred. 

0 —  likewise  came  home  from  school  with  scarlatina.  During 
his  attack  his  two  sisters  and  brother  took  the  disease.  In  the  tliree 
it  showed  itself  in  the  form  of  an  eruption  of  small  spots  on  the 
skin.  At  the  same  time,  and  in  the  same  house,  a  valet  and  a 
ladv's-niaid  were  seized  with  very  violent  sore  throat  and  high  fever, 
which  continued  for  some  days :  in  neither  case  was  there  any 
eruption. 

These  cases  of  Dr.  Graves  are  identical  with  others,  which  I  have 
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met  with.  In  the  following  very  curious  narrative  relating  to  a 
physician's  family,  we  see  scarlatina  showing  itself  only  by  anasarca 
at  the  onset  of  the  illness,  just  as  occurred  in  the  lad  whose  case 
I  described  to  you  a  few  minutes  ago.  The  facts  were  communicated 
to  Dr.  Graves  by  an  eminent  practitioner  of  Dublin. 

Some  years  ago,  scarlatina  broke  out  in  this  practitioner's  family. 
It  attacked  all  his  children  with  the  exception  of  one  young  lady, 
who  had  no  symptoms  whatever  of  the  disease,  although  she  waited 
on  her  sisters  during  their  illnesses.  All  was  going  on  well,  and 
the  family  was  sent  to  the  country  for  change  of  air  :  the  sister  who 
had  not  been  ill  went  with  the  others.  In  the  country,  to  the 
great  surprise  of  all,  this  young  lady  was  suddenly  seized  with  that 
special  form  of  anasarca  observed  in  those  who  have  had  scarlatina. 
Her  father,  who  attended  her  during  her  illness,  was  exceedingly 
struck  with  the  occurrence  :  he  observed  the  case  with  very  special 
attention,  and  came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  one  of  latent 
scarlatina. 

Dr.  Graves,  in  speaking  of  these  cases,  remarks  that  they  are  very 
interesting  in  a  pathological  point  of  view,  as  tending  to  prove  that 
diseases  originating  in  contagion  very  often  do  not  exhibit  their  ordi- 
nary series  of  characteristic  symptoms. 

The  quotations  now  made  from  the  Irish  author  show  that  similar 
phenomena  occur  under  the  Dublin  and  under  the  Parisian  sky.  You 
will  assuredly  meet  with  these  cases  of  defaced  scarlatina;  and  you 
will  do  well  to  accustom  yourselves  to  recognise  them.  Graves 
maintains  that  they  can  only  be  cases  of  scarlatina,  because  the 
disease  being  essentially  contagious,  it  is  impossible  for  the  persons 
who  have  only  had  sore  throat  or  anasarca  to  be  in  the  midst  of 
their  scarlatina-stricken  families,  and  yet  be  the  only  ones  who  have 
been  exempt  from  attack. 

In  December,  i860,  I  saw  with  my  friend  Dr.  L^on  Gros,  a 
young  man  of  fifteen  whose  case  furnishes  us  with  a  new  example  of 
defaced  scarlatina — a  case  in  which  the  diagnosis  would  have  been 
impossible  without  assistance  from  accessory  circumstances.  This 
youth  came  home  from  college  with  a  little  fever  and  an  insignificant 
sore  throat.  The  illness  was  so  slight  that  Dr.  Gros  did  nothing ; 
and  after  two  days  of  trifling  indisposition  the  patient  was  quite 
well.  A  few  days  afterwards,  his  younger  sister  took  scarlatina; 
and  during  her  convalescence,  the  brother  was  seized  with  hsema- 
toria  which  continued  more  than  a  month.    I  never  entertained  the 
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least  doubt  that  this  young  mau  had  communicated  scarlatina  to  his 
sister,  and  that  his  hsematuria  was  the  sequel  of  his  slight  febrile 
attack.  Dr.  Gros  did  not  feel  quite  sure  as  to  the  accuracy  of  this 
view.  The  young  man  did  not  contract  scarlatina  after  his  sister, 
and  must  have  had  it  before  her,  if  he  can  be  said  to  have  had  it  at 
all.  In  this  case,  albuminuria  continued  for  nearly  a  year ;  and  it 
required  the  most  assiduous  and  skilful  treatment  on  the  part  of 
Dr.  Gros  to  prevent  the  patient  becoming  a  victim  to  an  exanthe* 
matous  fever  which  had  begun  so  mildly  as  to  make  its  very 
existence  a  matter  of  doubt. 

Eruptive  diseases  have  a  fatal  tendency  in  this  sense,  that  they 
have  determinate  characteristics  against  which  we  cannot  prevail. 
This  remark  is  equally  applicable  to  diseases  in  which  the  eruption 
shows  itself  on  the  skin,  and  to  those  in  which  it  comes  out  on  the 
mucous  surface  of  the  intestine,  as  in  dothienteritis  or  putrid  fever, 
which  is  an  eruptive  affection  of  the  alimentary  canal.  In  treating 
these  diseases,  the  physician  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  great  prac- 
tical fact  that  it  is  impossible  to  stop  the  progress  of  a  putrid  fever, 
and  equally  impossible  to  cut  short  an  attack  of  small-pox  or 
measles.  It  is  possible  by  injudicious  treatment,  at  great  peril  to 
the  patient,  to  retard,  and  in  some  degree  to  modify  the  appearance 
of  the  eruption,  but  the  evolution  of  an  exanthematous  fever  cannot 
be  prevented.  Treatment  ought  therefore  to  be  restricted  to  the 
alleviation  of  the  symptoms  and  complications  which  arise  during 
its  course.  The  physician  ought  in  this  class  of  diseases  more  than 
in  any  other,  to  be  the  servant  and  interpreter  of  nature — minister 
luitura  et  int^rpres — for,  to  continue  the  quotation, — quidquid 
meditetur  etfaciat,  si  fiatura  non  ojttemperaty  natura  nan  iniperat  : 
he  ought  to  remain  passive  when  things  take  their  regular  course. 
If  no  untoward  symptoms  occur,  there  is  nothing  for  him  to  do  but 
to  fold  his  arms,  for  at  the  end  of  a  few  days  the  malady  will  have 
safely  run  through  all  its  stages.  Even  when  eruptive  fevers  assume 
some  threatening  symptoms,  our  interference,  it  must  be  confessed, 
proves  of  very  Uttle  use.  The  auspicious  circumstances  in  which 
the  interference  of  art  proves  beneficial  occur  more  frequently  in 
scarlatina,  than  in  measles,  small-pox,  or  putrid  fever. 

I  now  propose  to  point  out  to  you  the  good  which  the  physician 
can  do  in  scarlatina.  It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  he  have 
always  present  in  his  mind  the  fact^  that  this  disease  difiSen  much 
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firom  itself  both  in  symptoms  and  severity :  he  mast  always  re- 
member that  it  is  sometimes  exceedingly  mild^  and  at  other  tihies  as 
terribly  malignant  as  typhus  or  plague :  in  a  word^  he  must  bear  in 
mind  the  type  of  the  prevailing  epidemic.  It  behoves  him  not  to 
set  down  to  the  account  of  successful  treatment  results  entirely 
attributable  to  the  mild  character  of.  the  epidemic,  and  equally  to 
avoid  throwing  the  blame  of  unfortunate  issues  upon  the  treatment^ 
when  th^  are  really  dependent  upon  the  inherent  malignity  of  the 
cases. 

Epidemics  of  scarlatina  may  be  of  a  formidable  type  in  respect 
of  an  entire  population,  or  in  respect  of  a  single  family.  The 
malignity  may,  so  to  speak,  remain  confined  to  one  small  circum- 
scribed centre,  within  which  nearly  all  who  are  attacked  will  have 
the  disease  in  a  malignant  form.  As  a  case  in  point,  I  may  refer  to 
a  melancholy  statement  lately  made  public  in  an  English  newspaper, 
to  the  effect  that  a  clergyman  of  the  city  of  York  lost,  by  scarlatina, 
in  one  week,  his  six  or  seven  children. 

It  seems  as  if  the  scarlatinous  poison  with  which  such  unfortu- 
nates are  infected  has  a  special  energy,  and  that  the  constitutions  of 
every  one  of  them  is  specially  disposed  to  receive  it.  Whether  the 
mA%nity  is  dependent  upon  the  nature  of  the  disease  itself,  upon 
the  constitution  of  the  epidemic,  as  Sydenham  and  others  allege,  or 
whether  upon  the  idiosyncrasies  of  individuals,  as  Stoll  beUeves, 
there  is  no  uncertainty  as  to  the  great  fact,  that  when  scarlatina 
breaks  out  with  fury  in  a  family,  killing  the  first  person  attacked, 
there  is  cause  to  fear  that  it  will  carry  off  other  victims ;  and  that, 
on  the  other  hand,  when  its  first  assault  upon  a  family  is  moderate, 
when  the  first  cases  are  mild,  there  is  reason  to  hope  that  all  the 
subsequent  cases  will  Ukewise  be  mild.  It  was  necessary  to  say 
what  I  have  now  said  before  entering  upon  the  subject  of  treatment, 
so  that  you  might  be  put  on  your  guard  against  yourselves.  I 
cannot  too  often  repeat  that  the  best  treatment  will  fail  when  the 
type  of  the  disease  is  essentially  bad,  and  that  when  it  is  mild, 
recovery  will  be  the  rule,  even  when  inappropriate  or  injurious 
measures  have  been  employed. 

There  is  a  general  agreement  among  all  epidemiologists  that 
injury  is  done  by  pursuing  such  antiphlogistic  measures  as  local  or 
general  bleeding,  too  active  purging,  and  very  low  diet.  Most 
authors  who  have  seen,  studied,  and  recorded  several  successive 
epidemics  point  out  the  danger  of  this  kind  of  treatment  in  severe 
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cases  of  scarlatina^  even  when  acute  inflammatory  affections  liave 
supervened^  such  as  phlegmon  of  the  tonsils,  lymphatic  glands,  or 
cellular  tissue.  Bleedings  and  the  application  of  leeches  generally 
produce  a  bad  effect,  probably  because  they  are  employed  to  combat 
the  symptoms  of  a  septic  disease,  a  malady  of  a  bad  character — 
fftali  moris — for  antiphlogistic  measures  almost  always  prove  disas- 
trous in  malignant  diseases. 

Epidemiologists,  however,  while  they  condemn  antiphlogistic 
treatment  on  account  of  the  evil  which  they  have  seen  it  produce, 
inculcate  that  although  energetic  purgatives  are  injurious,  mild 
purgatives,  such  as  mercurials  and  the  neutral  salts,  are  of  real 
service,  when  given  in  moderate  doses.  My  own  experience  has 
demonstrated  to  me  the  truth  of  that  doctrine.  If  the  alimentary 
canal  is  loaded,  and  signs  of  faulty  chylification  exist,  it  is  advan- 
tageous to  open  the  bowels  by  administering  a  purgative  suited  to 
the  age  and  strength  of  the  patient.  I  cannot  participate  in 
Sydenham's  dread  of  diarrh(£a,'so  long  as  it  remains  moderate  and  is 
dependent  upon  a  loaded  condition  of  the  alimentary  passage. 

I  have  already  said  that  in  scarlatina,  particularly  in  the  acute 
stage,  patients  are  frequently  carried  off  by  nervous  affections.  These 
affections  may  have  their  starting-point  in  the  centres  of  organic 
life,  in  which  case  they  are  characterised  by  an  extraordinary  eleva- 
tion in  the  temperature  of  the  body,  by  vomiting  and  intractable 
diarrhoea ;  or  they  may  originate  in  the  centres  of  animal  life,  when  the 
phenomena  are  delirium,  coma  vigil,  jerking  of  the  tendons,  and 
convulsions.  I  have  already  insisted  on  the  fact  that  vomiting 
and  intractable  diarrhoea  at  the  onset  of  scarlatina  are  very  unfavor- 
able symptoms,  and  that  it  is  difficult  to  control  them  by  medicines. 
It  is  in  vain  that  we  administer  opiates  and  poisonous  solinaceous 
drugs.  The  vomiting  and  diarrhoea  are  sometimes  moderated  by 
the  use  of  tepid  baths,  and  by  administering  ice,  effervescing 
draughts,  and  small  doses  of  calomel.  They  are  generally  aggra- 
vated by  bloodletting. 

Cold  affusions  have  been  proved  by  experience  to  produce  beneficial 
effects  in  these  affections  dependent  on  disturbance  of  the  nervous 
system,  particularly  on  those  originating  in  the  centres  of  animal 
life;  but  nevertheless,  it  is  with  trembUng  that  the  practitioner 
employs  them.  Currie  was  the  first  to  formulate  rules  for  their  use. 
He  employed  cold  affusions  with  a  certain  measure  of  success  in  a 
large  number  of  very  bad  cases  of  scarlatina.     Emboldened  by 
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fortanate  results^  he  became  still  more  urgent  in  his  recommendation 
of  this  method  of  treatment^  and  laid  it  down  as  a  general  rule  of 
practice  that  it  ought  to  be  adopted  in  scarlatina  when  there  were 
formidable  nervous  symptoms^  such  as  delirium^  convulsions^  diar- 
rhoea, excessive  vomiting,  and  great  heat  of  skin. 

The  patient  being  placed,  naked,  in  an  empty  bath,  has  thrown 
over  his  body  three  or  four  pails  of  water  at  a  temperature  of  from 
20  to  25  degrees  of  the  centigrade  thermometer.  The  continuance 
of  the  affusion  is  from  a  quarter  of  a  minute  to  one  minute,  which 
latter  is  the  maximum  duration.  The  patient  is  immediately  after- 
wards put  back  to  bed,  without  being  dried,  but  being  wrapped  up 
in  blankets  and  properly  covered.  Reaction  is  generally  established 
within  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes.  The  affusion  is  repeated  once  or 
twice  in  twenty-four  hours,  according  to  the  severity  of  the  symptoms. 
This  treatment  ought  at  once  to  be  resorted  to,  when  the  nervous 
phenomena  assume  such  intensity  as  to  threaten  imminent  danger, 
and  they  ought  to  be  repeated  at  proper  intervals  till  the  symptoms 
have  so  far  abated  as  to  relieve  the  physician  from  serious  anxiety. 

This  practice  must  be  carried  out  in  watchfulness.  It  is  above 
everything  essential  not  to  require  the  support  of  public  opinion  to 
justify  your  instituting  a  method  of  treatment  which  has  the  appear- 
ance of  being  so  audacious.  You  must  be  actuated  by  a  profound 
sense  of  duty  to  venture  to  oppose  the  popular  prejudice — a  most 
disastrous  prejudice — which  insists  upon  patients  with  eruptive 
fevers  being  kept  on  hot  drinks,  and  wrapt  up  in  a  more  abundant 
supply  of  blankets  than  they  were  accustomed  to  when  in  health. 
I  say  that  there  is  no  popular  prejudice  more  disastrous,  for  there  is 
none  which  so  often  occasions  the  deatli  of  patients.  Nevertheless, 
the  mighty  voice  of  Sydenham,  who  though  dead  two  hundred  years 
still  speaks,  and  the  authority  of  the  most  mature  modem  physicians, 
ceaselessly  oppose  it  without  avail.  Hence  the  difficulties  which 
the  young  physician  has  to  encounter,  when  he  feels  that  it  is  his 
duty  to  have  recourse  to  cold  affusions  in  scarlatina.  These  diffi- 
culties are  all  the  greater,  that  it  is  in  cases  wliich  threaten  to  prove 
fatal  that  the  treatment  is  indicated.  When  you  adopt  it,  you 
know  that  the  disease  only  presents  you  with  one  chance  of  reco- 
very against  two  of  death :  and  you  can  foretell  the  reflections  of 
the  family  in  the  event  of  your  efforts  not  being  crowned  with 
success! 

I  have  long  been  in  the  habit  of  employing  cold  affusions.    I  used 
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them,  however,  in  my  private  before  administering  them  in  my 
public  practice,  because  I  never  venture  for  the  first  time  upon  a 
new  mode  of  practice  upon  my  hospital  patients.  I  declare  to  you 
that  I  have  never  resorted  to  the  employment  of  cold  affusions  with- 
out obtaining  beneficial  results.  I  am  far  from  pretending  that  all 
my  patients  so  treated  have  recovered :  like  my  colleagues,  I  have 
lost  the  greater  number,  but  even  those  who  died  experienced  a  tem- 
porary relief  from  suffering,  and  the  affusion,  so  far  from  proving 
injurious  to  them,  always  moderated  the  symptoms,  and  also  seemed 
always  to  retard  the  fatal  termination.  The  adoption  of  this  prac- 
tice subjected  my  popularity  as  a  practitioner  to  great  risks,  and 
my  resorting  to  it,  from  a  profound  conviction  that  it  was  right,  has 
often  been  badly  recompensed.  But  still,  I  have  always  firmly  con- 
tinued in  the  line  traced  out  for  me  by  duty,  and  now  I  do  not  hold 
to  it  with  less  determination,  that  I  am  less  afraid  than  formerly  of 
incurring  responsibility.  I  perfectly  appreciate  your  alarms :  not 
because  I  suppose  you  doubt  the  goodness  of  a  mode  of  treat- 
ment which  perhaps  you  would  not  dare  to  resort  to,  but  because  I 
imagine  that  whilst  consulting,  in  the  first  instance,  the  interests  of 
your  clients,  you  will  naturally  desire  to  protect  your  professional 
reputation,  so  liable  to  be  blasted  at  the  beginning  of  your  career. 
However,  remember  that  when  the  voice  of  duty  commands,  when 
your  conscience  tells  you  that  the  cold  affusion  ought  to  be  admi- 
nistered, you  must  not  fiinch  from  having  recourse  to  this  method 
of  treatment  because  it  is  opposed  to  the  prejudices  of  the  public. 
But  in  place  of  fighting  face  to  face  with  prejudice,  in  place  of 
taking  the  bull  by  the  horns — ^pardon  me  the  phrase— evade  the 
difBculty,  by  adopting  such  manipulations  as  will  lead  the  patient, 
and  still  more  those  in  attendance,  to  beUeve  that  the  afiusions  are 
warm  and  not  cold. 

I  have  already  repeatedly  said  that  scarlatina,  especially  when  its 
form  is  malignant,  is  of  all  diseases  that  in  which  the  temperature 
of  the  body  rises  to  the  highest  point.  Very  often  it  rises  to 
forty-one  degrees,  which  is  three  degrees  above  the  normal  standard. 
Very  well,  then :  in  place  of  giving  your  patients  cold  affusions, 
give  them  mere  lotions  of  water  at  twenty-five  degrees — that  is,  of 
water  fifteen  degrees  under  the  temperature  of  the  skin  in  scarlatina, 
and  therefore,  relatively  to  it,  cold.  Let  the  patient  be  placed  on  a 
folding-bed : — and  then,  let  the  entire  body,  first  the  anterior  and 
tlicn  the  posterior  surface,  be  rapidly  wetted  with  sponges  soaked  in 
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this  water  at  twenty-five  degrees ;  and  when  this  has  been  done,  let 
him  be  rolled  up  in  blankets  and  put  back  into  his  own  bed,  follow- 
ing the  same  rules  as  after  the  cold  affusion.  Though  these  tepid 
lotions  are  less  efficacious  than  the  cold  affusions,  they  are  produc- 
tive of  real  benefit.  Consequent  upon  their  employment,  the 
following  effects  are  observed.  The  skin  previously  characterised  by 
extreme  aridity  and  stingmg  heat,  in  half  an  hour  becomes  cooler 
and  moist.  The  diminution  in  the  rapidity  of  the  pulse  is  a  still 
more  remarkable  phenomenon:  from  between  160  and  180  in  chil- 
dren, it  falls  to  140  or  130;  and  from  140  or  150  in  adults,  to  120 
or  115 : — there  being  consequently  a  fall  ranging  between  30  and  40 
beats.  Simultaneously  with  these  amelioriations,  the  severity  of 
the  cerebral  symptoms  diminishes,  and  there  is  a  proportionate  de- 
crease in  the  profuse  diarrhoea  and  excessive  vomiting,  symptoms 
dependent  upon  disturbance  of  the  ganglionic  nervous  system. 
You  thus  obtain— for  a  very  limited  time  I  admit — a  remarkable 
sedative  effect  from  the  tepid  bathing.  The  benefits,  I  say,  are  not 
long  continued,  for  sometimes  in  two  or  three  hours  the  symptoms 
have  returned.  It  is  necessary,  in  point  of  fact,  to  renew  the  lotions 
or  the  cold  affusions  two,  three,  or  four  times  in  the  twenty-four 
hours,  and  sometimes  to  continue  to  employ  them  for  five  or  six 
consecutive  days. 

I  saw  very  lately,  along  with  my  excellent  friend  Dr.  Baret,  a  lad 
of  thirteen  suffering  from  very  severe  scarlatina.  From  the  third 
day  of  the  attack,  the  nervous  symptoms  assumed  so  formidable  a 
character  that  Dr.  Baret  contemplated  the  employment  of  cold 
lotions :  I  also  believed  them  to  be  indispensable.  The  relations 
were  terrified,  but,  with  that  resignation  so  becoming  in  intelligent 
persons  who  feel  their  absolute  incompetence  to  judge  medical  ques- 
tions, they  allowed  the  proposal  to  be  carried  out.  Each  bathing 
was  followed  by  considerable  amendment ;  and  at  the  end  of  four 
days,  when  the  lad  was  out  of  danger,  they  loudly  proclaimed  that 
he  owed  his  life  to  the  cold  applications. 

Eelatives  are  much  reconciled  to  the  use  of  the  cold  affusions  and 
cold  lotions  by  the  circumstance,  that  the  skin,  pale  before,  almost 
always  becomes  much  redder  after  they  have  been  employed — there 
is  more  eruption  seen.  This  method  of  treatment  so  far  from  effacing 
the  eruption,  increases  it.  This  is  so  palpable  that  it  is  noticed  by 
the  relatives  of  the  patient  who  will,  so  long  as  danger  lasts,  often 
be  the  first  to  solicit  the  renewed  application  of  cold  water,  so  evi^ 
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dent  to  them  is  the  amendment  which  has  resulted  from  tlie  treat- 
ment^ and  so  struck  are  they  by  the  material  fact  of  a  brighter  red 
having  been  imparted  to  the  eruption.  It  is  nevertheless  true  that 
if  the  amendment  noticed  is  not  perfected  by  recovery,  if  death 
come,  in  the  inevitable  march  of  events,  they  too  often  forget  the 
encouragement  they  gave  to  your  proceedings. 

Some  of  you,  gentlemen,  recollect  a  case  which  I  am  now  going 
to  relate  in  detail.  On  the  loth  of  May,  1857,  a  stout,  fine 
girl  of  twenty  came  into  Professor  Bostan's  wards  with  scarlatina  in 
an  exceedingly  severe  form :  she  had  been  ill  for  two  days.  My 
honorable  colleague  had  the  goodness  to  show  me  this  patient,  and 
to  propose  that  she  should  be  received  into  my  wards.  She  had 
violent  delirium  and  excessive  restlessness;  her  pulse  was  144  in 
the  minute;  there  was  great  heat  of  skin,  and  scarlatinous  sore 
throat  of  aggravated  character.  The  restlessness  and  delirium  were 
serious  and  threatening  symptoms.  Professor  Eostan  wished  to 
have  my  opinion  as  to  the  treatment  to  be  adopted :  he  inclined 
towards  bloodletting ;  and  I  proposed  cold  affusions.  The  patient 
was  received  into  my  wards.  On  her  admission,  I  had  her  put  into 
an  empty  bath :  to  accomplish  this,  it  was  necessary  to  have  the 
assistance  of  four  persons,  so  great  was  her  violence.  I  then,  some- 
what slowly,  poured  over  her  body  two  ewers,  each  containing  about 
two  litres  of  water  at  a  temperature  of  about  15°  centigrade 
[59°  P.].  I  at  the  same  time  watered  the  face  and  limbs:  after 
this  treatment,  without  being  dried,  she  was  wrapped  up  in  a 
blanket  and  put  back  in  her  bed.  Her  violence  was  by  this  time 
sensibly  calmed,  the  pulse  had  fallen  ten  beats,  and  there  was  less  of 
a  burning  character  in  the  heat  of  skin.  I  advised  my  chef  de 
clinique,  Dr.  Blondeau,  to  see  her  again  towards  evening,  and  repeat 
the  afi*usion,  if,  as  I  hoped,  the  first  apphcation  had  produced  a 
change  for  the  better.  In  the  evening,  the  affusion  was  repeated  as 
in  the  morning,  the  patient  offering  less  resistance.  Soon  after  the 
evening  affusion,  the  heat  of  skin  subsided  greatly ;  and  the  pulse 
fell  to  lao :  in  the  morning,  as  already  stated,  the  pulse  was  144. 
The  delirium  ceased ;  she  passed  a  quiet  night ;  and  at  the  visit 
next  morning,  answered  my  questions  intelligently.  The  disease 
had  resumed  its  normal  course,  disentangled  from  all  complications. 
Although  this  patient  had  slight  albuminuria  for  eight  days,  she  left 
the  hospital  quite  recovered  from  her  attack,  and  in  perfect  health, 
at  the  beginning  of  July.    Desquamation  was  not  completed  till 
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near  the  end  of  June,  forty-five  days  after  the  onset  of  the  attack  of 
scarlatina* 

There  are  two  cardinal  points  in  this  case,  gentlemen,  to  which  I 
wish  to  call  your  attention :  the  first  embraces  the  diminution  of  the 
febrile  heat,  the  lessening  of  the  rapidity  of  pulse,  the  cessation  of 
delirium  and  restlessness;  and  the  second  is  the  increase  of  the 
eruption.  The  cold  affusion,  so  far  from  driving  in  the  eruption, 
brings  it  out  more  vividly.  The  young  woman  whose  case  I  have 
just  detailed  was  at  the  end  of  the  third  day  of  the  attack  when  I 
saw  her,  and  the  eruption,  therefore,  was  at  its  maximum  of  in- 
tensity :  nevertheless,  it  became  more  vivid  after  the  application  of 
the  cold  water.  With  respect  to  the  diminution  in  the  frequency  of 
the  pulse,  the  lowering  of  the  temperature,  and  the  cessation  of 
delirium — ataxic  symptoms  which  as  a  rule  increase  in  severity  up 
to  the  sixth  or  seventh  day  of  the  disease — they  did  not  merely 
remain  stationary,  which  would  have  been  a  relative  benefit,  but  they 
became  more  moderate,  and  ultimately  ceased. 

A  few  days  lat«r,  on  the  a  3rd  May,  1857,  another  opportunity 
was  afforded  in  my  wards  for  employing  the  same  treatment ;  but  the 
case  was  of  so  complicated  a  nature  that  we  could  not  hope  for 
similar  success.  The  patient  was  a  woman  of  24  years  of  age,  who 
ten  days  previously  had  given  birth  to  a  healthy  infant,  and  four  days 
after  her  confinement  was  attacked  by  scarlatina.  There  were  no 
symptoms  specially  dependent  on  recent  delivery — no  signs  of 
peritonitis  or  phlebitis — but  the  patient  was  not  the  less  in  a  puer- 
peral condition  when  the  exanthematous  fever  declared  itself  with 
great  violence.  When  admitted  into  our  wards,  she  was  suffering 
from  great  excitement  and  delirium.  The  skin  was  very  hot,  and 
covered  with  a  vivid  red  eruption ;  the  tongue  was  dry  and  black ; 
there  was  considerable  oppression  at  the  chest,  and  the  pulse  was 
136.  Without  being  deterred  by  her  puerperal  state,  and  the 
lochial  discharge  which  was  flowing  in  a  normal  manner,  my  chef  de 
elinique,  Dr.  Blondeau,  who  saw  her  in  the  evening,  had  her  sub- 
jected to  the  cold  affusion :  I  approved  of  the  treatment,  which  I- 
would  myself  have  ordered.  Immediately  after  the  affusion — 
during  which  she  had  a  fainting  fit — this  unfortunate  woman  felt 
much  better :  the  delirium  subsided  as  if  by  enchantment ;  there  was 
relief  from  the  violent  pains,  chiefly  in  the  loins,  of  which  she  had 
been  complaining ;  and  she  expressed  herself  as  grateful  for  this 
rapid  relief.    A  few  hours  later,  however,  there  was  a  return  of  the 
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nervous  symptoms.  She  passed  a  very  bad  niglit,  and  at  my  visit 
next  morning,  the  delirium,  excitement,  and  oppression  at  the  chest 
were  extreme.  The  pulse  which  had  in  the  evening,  after  the 
affusion,  fallen  from  136  to  120,  had  returned  to  its  former  fre- 
quency. The  eruption  continued  at  least  as  vivid  as  before  the 
employment  of  the  cold  affusion.  I  administered  a  second  affusion  : 
the  delirium  ceased  at  once,  and  the  excitement  became  less.  The 
patient  again  experienced  a  feeling  of  improvement,  similar  to  that 
which  she  had  felt  after  the  treatment  on  the  previous  evening,  and 
the  recollection  of  that  feeling  always  present  to  her  mind,  caused 
her  during  her  lucid  moments  to  ask  for  the  cold  water.  Those  of 
you,  gentlemen,  who  were  present  at  the  visit  can  testify  to  the 
beneficial  effects  which  resulted  from  the  treatment;  the  pulse  again 
fell  from  136  to  122,  but  the  great  oppression  at  the  chest  con- 
tinued, and  could  not  be  in  any  way  explained  by  the  state  of  the 
thoracic  organs,  auscultation  presenting  nothing  particular.  This 
symptom  gave  us  serious  anxiety  as  to  the  issue  of  the  disease  which 
was  in  so  formidable  a  manner  complicating  the  puerperal  condition. 
I  seize  this  opportunity  of  telling  you  how  very  perilous  scarlatina  is 
when  associated  with  the  puerperal  state  :  the  patients  either  succumb 
under  aggravated  nervous  symptoms  which  leave  no  lesions  appre- 
ciable on  dissection,  or  from  inflammations  of  the  serous  membranes 
— the  pleurae,  pericardium,  or  peritoneum — ^passing  rapidly  into 
suppuration. 

In  1828,  Drs.  Eamon,  Leblanc  and  I  were  sent  by  M.  de  Mar- 
tignac,  then  Minister  of  the  Interior,  to  study  the  epidemics  and 
epizootise  j)revalent  in  old  Sologne,  that  part  of  France  which  lies 
between  the  rivers  Cher  and  Loire,  extending  from  Blois  to  Gien. 
We  saw  occurring  simultaneously  with  severe  cases  of  scarlatina, 
numerous  cases  of  membranous  sore  throat.  Scarlatina  was  par- 
ticularly severe  at  Cour-Chcverny,  a  commune  situated  four  miles 
south  of  Blois :  and  it  had  proved  so  specially  fatal  to  puerperal 
women,  that  even  the  very  poorest  were  leaving  the  place  and  going 
to  Blois  to  be  confined.  The  district  physician  informed  us  that  he 
had  lost  nine  cases.  Now,  as  you  know,  puerperal  epidemics  are 
very  rare  in  country  places.  Generally  speaking,  pregnant  women 
are  proof  against  epidemic  influences,  but  in  thirty-six  cases,  forty- 
eight  hours  after  delivery,  the  scarlatinous  eruption  showed  itself, 
and  in  a  few  days  the  patients  were  dead. 

The  puerperal  state,  therefore,  is  a  verv  serious  complication  of 
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scarlatina.  This  was  seen  in  our  patient  in  number  19.  The 
disease  called  puerperal  fever  was  prevailing  in  Paris.  The  Maternity 
Hospital  had  in  consequence  been  recently  closed,  and  I  had  cases 
of  this  formidable  malady  in  my  wards  in  the  Hotel-Dieu.  New* 
bom  infants  were  carried  off  by  erysipelas  of  bad  type,  a  manifesta- 
tion of  puerperal  fever  in  young  subjects,  and  which  proves  fatal  to 
them  without  leaving  any  appreciable  lesions  in  internal  organs. 
Our  patient  you  see  was  in  the  most  unfavorable  circumstances. 
Oppression  at  the  chest,  when  unconnected  with  any  material  affection 
of  the  respiratory  passages,  is  an  exceedingly  serious  symptom  in  a 
great  number  of  septic  diseases,  particularly  in  puerperal  fever, 
typhoid  fever,  and  cholera,  indicating  a  profound  disturbance  of  in- 
nervation. Tliis  kind  of  dyspnoea,  unconnected  with  any  appreciable 
lesion  of  the  lungs,  pleurse,  heart,  pericardium,  or  great  vessels,  is 
one  of  the  most  unfavorable  symptoms  which  can  occur.  The 
symptoms  referable  to  the  nervous  system  became  more  formidable, 
and  our  patient  died  during  the  day. 

On  opening  the  body,  our  attention  was  chiefly  directed  to  the 
lungs,  heart,  and  membranous  coverings  of  the  enceplialon.  I  was 
the  more  desirous  to  discover  whether  there  was  any  lesion  in  these 
latter  organs,  as  in  the  girl  who  was  the  subject  of  our  first  case,  the 
nervous  symptoms  were  referred  to  the  meninges.  The  autopsy, 
which  was  carefully  made,  revealed  nothing.  The  encephalon, 
attentively  examined,  presented  no  trace  of  lesion ;  and  in  the  lungs, 
there  was  nothing  found  except  slight  congestion,  such  as  we  find  in 
persons  who  have  died  a  violent  death.  The  heart,  pericardium, 
and  large  vessels  were  in  a  perfectly  healthy  state.  The  results  of 
the  microscopic  examination  did  not  surprise  me,  for  I  had  often 
examined  the  bodies  of  persons  carried  off  under  similar  circum- 
stances, and  had  never  met  with  any  appreciable  alterations  in  the 
encephalon,  which,  however,  is  not  equivalent  to  saying  that  it  is 
never  the  seat  of  any  organic  changes.  These  morbid  changes  are 
met  with  in  connection  with  certain  symptoms  referable  to  the 
nervous  system,  but  essentially  different  from  the  symptoms  pre- 
sented by  the  patient  whose  organs  are  now  under  our  consideration, 
and  which  organs  had  no  trace  in  them  of  the  symptoms  which  had 
occurred  during  life. 

We,  therefore,  had  to  do  in  this  case  with  the  delirium  to  which 
our  predecessors  gave  the  name  of  delirium  sine  materia — cerebral 
disturbance  without  appreciable  lesion  of  tlie  brain.     We  all  form  a 
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strange  conception  of  the  nature  of  delirium.  When  it  occurs  in 
the  course  of  an  acute  affection^  we  at  once  explain  it  bj  invoking 
cerebral  hjpersemia,  and  our  theory,  which  has  in  it  something  of 
the  leaven  of  the  old  physiology,  is  based  on  a  belief  in  the  irritation 
of  the  organ  of  the  function  which  is  disordered.  Such  was  the 
language  used  in  1820,  1824,  ^^^  ^^^5^  ^^^  ^^  the  present  day^ 
these  ideas  exist  in  a  modified  form.  There  is,  it  appears,  therefore, 
a  desire  to  attribute  functional  disturbance  to  a  state  of  congestion 
leading  to  inflammation.  The  simplicity  of  the  theory  certainly 
makes  it  attractive.  A  man  is  delirious,  he  coughs,  he  vomits  bile  : 
nothing  is  easier  than  to  say  that  he  has  cerebral,  pulmonary,  or 
hepatic  hypersemia.  But  at  the  autopsy,  the  aspect  of  the  case  is 
changed,  when  the  examination  of  organs  frequently  demonstrates 
that  an  erroneous  opinion  had  been  formed.  The  supposed  hy- 
persemia  does  not  in  any  way  reveal  its  past  existence :  reasoning, 
moreover,  shows  a  connection  between  the  phenomena  during  life 
and  appearances  after  death  appreciable  to  the  senses. 

Is  not  anaemia — ^the  condition  exactly  the  opposite  of  hypersemia 
— ^accompanied  by  similar  symptoms?  Do  not  the  animals  whose 
throats  are  cut  in  the  slaughter-houses  die  in  convulsions  from  loss 
of  blood?  "What  are  these  convulsions,  if  they  be  not  a  sort  of 
delirious  action  of  the  muscles  ?  Why  may  not  anaemia  produce  in 
the  same  way  a  delirious  action  of  the  intellect  ?  A  woman,  in  con- 
sequence of  profuse  metrorrhagia,  is  attacked  with  great  functional 
disturbance  of  the  cerebro-spinal  centres :  in  such  a  case,  it  is  clear 
that  hypersemia  cannot  be  assigned  as  the  cause  of  the  nervous 
symptoms.  In  such  cases,  we  have  an  absolute  demonstration  of 
the  fact,  that  anaemia  can  produce  convulsions,  coma,  and  delirium. 
We  have,  therefore,  no  right  to  assert,  as  one  is  too  often  tempted 
to  do,  that  these  symptoms  depend  on  congestion  of  the  nervous 
system.  There  is  no  doubt  evidence  to  show  that  they  sometimes 
depend  on  that  state,  and  on  meningitis ;  but  meningitis  is  far  from 
being  a  condition  essential  to  their  production. 

In  septic  diseases,  the  conditions  are  very  different,  for  then  we 
have  to  do  with  real  cases  of  poisoning.  Whether  the  blood  under- 
goes a  great  change  under  the  influence  of  the  toxic  principle,  or 
whether  it  is  only  the  medium  by  which  the  poison  is  carried  to  the 
centres  of  nervous  power,  there  to  originate  disordered  action,  still, 
the  same  thing  which  happens  in  septic  diseases  also  occurs  when  we 
administer  drugs  having  an  action  on  the  nervous  system^  such  as 
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belladonna^  henbane^  mandrake^  thorn-apple^  and  hemlock^  sub- 
stances which  cause  delirium  varying  in  character  according  to  the 
individual  substance  given.  The  delirium  caused  by  opium  is 
different  from  that  caused  bj  members  of  the  family  aolinacea,  and 
they  again  do  not  produce  the  same  kind  of  delirium  as  is  deter- 
mined by  the  umbellifera.  The  differences  in  the  character  of  the 
nervous  symptoms  resulting  from  the  administration  of  different 
drugs  are  so  distinctive^  that  a  physician  acquainted  with  their  re- 
spective modes  of  action  will,  from  the  form  in  which  the  convul- 
sions or  delirium  show  themselves,  be  able  to  recognise  the  particular 
substance  which  has  produced  them.  The  septic  poisons  of  scarla- 
tina, measles,  small-pox,  malignant  pustule,  dothieuteritis,  or  puer- 
peral fever  have  also  their  special  action  on  the  nervous  system. 
Why,  therefore,  should  we  be  surprised  to  see  tliese  poison-diseases 
accompanied  by  delirium  ?  To  explain  this,  is  it  necessary  to  have 
recourse  to  hypersemia,  seeing  that  it  is  not  taken  into  account  in 
considering  cases  of  poisoning  with  vegetable  substances  ?  In  both 
classes  of  cases,  the  symptoms  arise  independently  of  hypercemia; 
and  our  inabiUty  to  discover  their  cause  is  no  reason  why  we  should 
be  forced  to  admit  the  existence  of  an  unknown  action  which  we 
cannot  explain.  Moreover,  delirium  and  other  nervous  symptoms 
may  occur  irrespective  altogether  of  any  toxic  or  septic  cause  :  they 
may  be  produced  by  mere  tickling,  using  the  word  [vellication]  in 
the  acceptation  of  the  Latin  verb  vellicare. 

Cases  are  mentioned  in  which  persons  have  caused  women  to  die 
by  tickling  the  soles  of  their  feet.  The  unfortunate  victims  became 
exhausted  and  fell  into  a  state  of  violent  delirium,  accompanied  by 
extraordinary  nervous  phenomena.  Tickh'ng  may  by  itself,  tlien, 
produce  delirium,  or  an  exaggerated  state  of  innervation  caused  by 
forced  excitement  of  the  nervous  system,  similar,  for  example,  to 
a  condition  almost  physiological,  that  which  exists  in  the  act  of 
copulation.  This  tickling  [yellicaiion] — ^to  continue  the  use  of  the 
word — ^this  unnatural  excitement  of  the  sensibility,  due  perhaps  to 
reflex  action,  is  equally  liable  to  occur  in  the  nervous  apparatus  of 
organic  life,  and  in  that  which  regulates  relative  life.  It  is  thus 
that  we  can  explain  certain  formidable  symptoms  in  children,  such 
as  delirium,  convulsions,  paralysis,  and  loss  of  vision,  caused  by  the 
presence  of  intestinal  worms,  even  when  the  worms  occasion  no  decided 
pain  in  the  abdominal  viscera.  In  these  cases,  cerebral  hypersemia 
pbjs  no  part;  and  even  in  other  cases  where  the  brain  is  directly 
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implicated^  congestion  has  no  share  in  the  production  of  the  nervous 
phenomena  to  which  I  am  now  calling  your  attention.  In  the  in- 
sane^ in  individuals  who  during  many  years  have  had  frequent  attacks 
of  delirium^  we  occasionally  find  on  dissection  lesions  indicative  of 
chronic  inflammation  having  existed^  but  most  frequently  we  meet 
with  no  traces  of  hyperemia.  Still  less  will  hypersemia  explain 
that  sort  of  delirium^  or  transient  disturbance  of  the  intellectual 
powers^  to  which  men  of  the  greatest  abilities  and  best  regulated 
minds  are  sometimes  subject. 

Let  us  now  return  to  the  treatment  of  scarlatina  by  cold  affu- 
sions. You  must  quite  understand  that  I  do  not  employ  them 
indiscriminately  in  all  ordinary  cases  of  the  disease,  as  is  the  practice 
of  the  extreme  partisans  of  the  treatment :  I  only  use  them  to 
subdue  serious  nervous  complications — ^formidable  ataxic  symptoms. 

We  may  also  beneficially  combat  ataxic  symptoms  by  internal 
remedies.  In  their  first  rank  stand  ammonia,  and  its  preparations 
carbonate  of  ammonia  and  spirit  of  Mindererus,  the  latter  being  a 
mixture  of  acetate  of  ammonia  with  some  empyreumatic  products. 
Both  preparations  in  doses  of  from  two  to  four  granmies,  and  the 
solution  of  ammonia  in  doses  of  from  ten  to  twenty  drops,  may 
prove  very  useful.  I  may  say  the  same  of  musk,  which  is  pre- 
scribed in  doses  of  twenty,  thirty  and  forty  centigrammes,  and  of 
which  as  much  as  a  gramme  may  be  given  in  twenty-four  hours. 
Some  prudence  is  required  in  the  management  of  these  remedies : 
they  constitute  an  accessory  means  of  treatment  in  the  cases  in 
which  we  use  the  cold  affusions ;  and  when  for  any  reason  the  affu- 
sions are  not  employed,  ammonia  and  musk  are  our  principal  thera- 
peutic agents. 

Scarlatinous  sore  throat  accompanied  by  fibrinous  exudation  does 
not  involve  absolute  danger,  unless  the  exudation  is  excessive. 
Under  observation  of  the  followers  of  any  clinical  practice,  I  have 
allowed  patients  labouring  under  this  affection  to  remain  without 
treatment;  and  this  abstinence  from  interference  was  very  con- 
spicuous in  the  case  of  a  lad  who  occupied  bed  No*  17  in  St. 
Agnes's  ward.  In  his  case,  the  fibrinous  exudations  and  the  pappy  • 
patches  on  the  tonsils  disappeared  spontaneously  within  four  or  five 
days. 

Though  this  kind  of  sore  throat  undergoes  spontaneous  cure  in 
simple  scarlatina,  tlie  throat  affection  is  generally  intractable  in  the 
malignant  form  of  the   disease.     I  have  tried  cauterization  with 
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nitrate  of  silver  and  with  hydrochloric  acid;  I  have  tried  borax 
washes ;  I  have  prescribed  chlorate  of  potash  in  gargles  and  potions ; 
and  I  declare  that  they  have  all  frequently  failed  to  produce  any 
beneficial  results  in  the  sore  throat  of  malignant  scarlatina.  The 
least  untrustworthy  of  these  therapeutic  agents  is  hydrochloric  acid, 
which  when  applied  twice  a  day  has  appeared  to  have  some  efficacy. 
This  caustic  requires  to  be  employed  with  prudence  and  precaution. 
In  children  struggling  to  resist  the  application,  there  is  a  risk  of 
burning  the  tongue,  injuring  the  teeth,  and  touching  the  internal 
surface  of  the  mouth,  thereby  almost  always  aggravating  the  evil 
without  properly  effecting  the  cauterization.  But  by  holding  the  child 
in  a  convenient  position,  and  separating  the  jaws  by  means  of  a 
tongue-depressor,  it  is  possible  exactly  to  touch  the  affected  parts 
with  a  hair-pencil  soaked  in  the  acid.  Good  results  are  sometimes 
obtained  by  cauterizations  effected  in  this  manner  twice  in  twenty- 
four  hours  for  five  or  six  days. 

Insufflation  of  alum  and  tannin,  practised  alternately,  are  also 
very  useful. 

When  this  bad  form  of  the  affection  of  the  throat  is  met  with 
after  the  acute  stage  of  the  attack,  coming  on  suddenly  about  the 
ninth  or  tenth  day  with  copious  discharge  from  the  nose,  deafness 
and  acute  pain  in  the  ears,  horrible  foetor  of  the  breath,  great 
frequency  of  the  pulse,  and  depression  of  the  vital  power,  I  look 
upon  it  as  a  diphtheritic  complication  of  the  eruptive  fever.  I  have 
found  that  all  means  directed  against  it  prove  ineffectual.  Styptic 
nasal  injections  of  solutions  of  sulphate  of  copper,  sulphate  of  zinc, 
nitrate  of  silver,  of  decoction  of  rliatany,  and  of  tannin,  as  well  as 
energetic  cauterizations  of  the  throat,  have  all  failed :  whatever  was 
done,  the  patients  almost  invariably  died.  In  these  cases,  tlie 
general  treatment  is  the  most  important :  we  must  chiefly  rely  on 
diffusible  stimulants,  sulphate  of  quinine,  infusion  of  coffee,  and 
especially  on  a  system  of  tonic  alimentation :  but  it  too  often 
happens  that  these  measures  prove  of  no  avail. 

We  must  now  consider  the  treatment  of  scarlatinous  anasarca  and 
its  complications.  As  I  have  already  remarked,  anasarca  occurs 
perhaps  less  frequently  after  severe  cases  than  during,  or  at  the 
decline  of,  mild  attacks.  It  is  sometimes  a  very  formidable,  and 
at  other  times,  not  at  all  a  serious  complication.  When  the  anasarca 
is  slight,  hygienical  measures,  rest  in  bed,  tepid  drinks,  and  moderate 
diet  are  all  that  is  required ;  and  even  in  slight  anasarca  associated 
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with  some  haematuria,  the  symptoms  may  be  easily  subdued  by  acid 
drinks,  lemonade,  decoction  of  uva  nrsi  sweetened  with  spirit  of 
turpentine,  small  doses  of  fox-glove,  and  mild  laxatives.  But  when 
the  anasarca  increases  very  rapidly,  it  is  necessary  to  have  recourse 
to  other  means  for  the  prevention  of  the  troublesome  symptoms 
wliich  then  threaten.  As  the  treatment  required  in  the  two  forms 
of  the  affection  is  different,  you  require  to  keep  both  present  to  the 
mind.  When  the  anasarca  is  accompanied  by  a  real  febrile  reaction 
characterised  by  heat  of  skin,  quickness  of  pulse,  oppressed  breathing, 
thirst  and  dry  tongue,  antiphlogistic  treatment  is  necessary,  and  you 
may  with  great  benefit  bleed  from  the  arm  once  or  even  twice  :  the 
relief  afforded  by  the  bloodletting  is  shown  by  a  diminution  of  the 
phenomena  of  reaction.  By  following  up  the  abstraction  of  blood 
by  the  administration  of  calomel  in  minute  doses — a  specially  ex- 
cellent antiphlogistic  measure — ^you  deprive  the  anasarca  of  its  acute 
character,  while  at  the  same  time,  by  the  purgative  action  of  the 
medicine,  you  lessen  the  oedema.  This  result  may  now  be  accelerated 
by  giving  diuretics,  although  before  the  institution  of  the  anti- 
phlogistic treatment  they  had  been  of  no  use. 

Should  the  oedema  be  of  a  cold  character,  unaccompanied  by 
fever,  you  must  abstain  from  bloodletting,  and  promptly  administer 
those  purgatives  which  cause  the  intestinal  mucous  membrane  to 
pour  forth  serosity  in  such  abundance  as  to  bring  about  the  cessation 
of  the  anasarca,  and  you  will  also,  with  the  same  object,  stimulate 
the  urinary  secretion  by  diuretics.  If  the  relaxation,  the  loss  of 
tone  in  the  tissues,  should  be  very  great,  it  will  be  advantageous  to 
combine  the  employment  of  tonics,  particularly  quinine,  with  the 
treatment  now  recommended,  or  to  give  large  doses  of  the  iodide 
of  potassium,  a  remedy  much  lauded  in  such  cases  by  Graves. 

The  acute  form  of  anasarca  is  often  preceded  or  accompanied  by 
hsematuria,  or  at  least  by  the  passing  of  some  of  the  constituents  of 
the  blood  with  the  urine.  All  pathologists  are  agreed  in  attributing 
this  passing  of  blood  or  of  its  elements  to  hypersemia  of  the  kidneys^ 
often  inflammatory  in  character,  as  is  evident  from  its  attendant 
febrile  reaction.  Measures  of  general  depletion,  such  as  I  have 
recommended  in  the  acute  form  of  the  anasarca,  have  a  very  beneficial 
influence  on  this  kind  of  renal  congestion.  I  concur  with  the 
unanimous  opinion  of  clinical  teachers  that  diuretics  do  harm  by 
increasing  the  renal  hy])erflemia,  and  consequently  augmenting  the 
quantity  of  blood  passed  with  the  urine.     Benefit  is  often  derived 
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from  tlie  use  of  haemostatics^  such  as  sulphuric  acid  or  alcoholised 
sulphuric  acid  [eau  de  Rabel] — the  latter  in  doses  of  t\i7o^  three,  or 
four  grammes,  a  daj^  in  a  tisane  sweetened  with  syrop  of  rhatanj. 

Among  the  complications  of  scarlatina,  anasarca  is  that  which  is 
most  frequently  brought  on  by  exposure  to  cold.  It  is  necessary, 
therefore,  to  protect  patients  as  much  as  possible  from  this  influence, 
particularly  at  the  epochs  of  the  disease  at  which,  according  to 
statistical  data,  the  swelling  is  most  liable  to  occur ;  that  is  to  say, 
during  the  second  and  third  week,  and,  in  a  very  special  manner, 
immediately  before  the  fourteenth  and  twenty-first  day.  The  pre- 
cautions to  be  taken  will  be  more  or  less  rigorous  according  to  the 
season  of  the  year. 

There  is  no  similarity,  but  on  the  contrary  curious  diiferences 
between  small-pox,  measles,  and  scarlatina,  in  their  relation  to  the 
injurious  influence  of  cold.  Sydenham  thought  that  small-pox 
patients  ought  to  get  up  every  day,  even  when  the  eruption  was  at 
its  height :  and  nothing  happened  to  show  that  patients  treated  in 
this  way  were  disposed  at  any  period  of  the  malady  to  contract 
intercurrent  affections  through  chills.  Patients  suffering  from 
measles  are  neither  so  little  affected  by  exposure  to  cold  as 
variolous  patients,  nor  so  susceptible  to  it  as  scarlatinous  patients. 
Upon  some  persons  suffering  from  measles,  cold  seems  to  produce  no 
impression,  whilst  it  increases  in  others  the  bronchitis,  the  inse- 
parable companion  of  the  eruption :  this  affection  may  extend  to  the 
minutest  bronchial  ramifications,  and  to  the  pulmonary  tissue, 
giving  rise  to  capillary  bronchitis  or  a  special  form  of  pneumonia, 
the  two  most  serious  complications  of  measles.  The  pulmonary 
complication  sometimes  supervenes  during  a  slight  attack  of 
anasarca.  The  susceptibility  to  cold  is  at  its  maximum  in  scarla- 
tinous patients.  Hence  it  is  necessary  to  take  the  greatest  possible 
precautions  to  protect  the  patients  from  exposure  to  chills.  But  in 
saying  this,  I  do  not  mean  to  imply,  that  it  is  ever  right,  at  any 
stage  of  the  disease,  to  shut  up  the  patient  in  a  suffocating  atmo- 
sphere, to  load  him  with  blankets^  and  excite  him  with  hot  drinks. 
A  moderate  temperature,  no  more  blankets  than  he  is  accustomed 
to  in  health,  and  the  use  of  tepid  beverages,  acidulated  and  slightly 
eooling,  are  the  most  appropriate  measures.  It  is  necessary,  however, 
to  confine  scarlatinous  convalescents  to  their  rooms  for  a  long  time, 
to  save  them  from  the  risk  of  exposure  to  sudden  transitions  of 
temperature,  currents  of  cold  air,  and  damp ;  for  from  such  causes 
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arise  anasarca,  hsematuria,  effusion  into  the  pleurae  and  pericardium^ 
or  still  worse  into  the  ventricles  of  the  brain. 

Extensive  anasarca,  coming  on  rapidly,  is  often  accompanied  by 
convulsions  which  sometimes  prove  fatal  in  their  first  attack.  Brisk 
purgatives  are  useful  in  these  cases  by  stimulating  the  intestine  to 
discharge  a  part  of  the  serosity  efifused  into  the  cellular  tissue.  The 
patient  should  be  placed  on  the  edge  of  the  bed  with  the  legs 
hanging  over  it,  and  ought  to  have  the  head  propped  up  by  pillows. 
By  these  means  an  impending  attack  of  convulsions  may  be  warded  off. 
But  sometimes,  from  the  convulsions  occurring  without  the  sUghtest 
premonitory  signs,  no  preventive  means  can  be  attempted.  The 
patient  complains  of  intense  headache,  imperfect  vision  in  one  or 
both  eyes,  ringing  in  the  ears,  and  very  obvious  deafness.  In  these 
cases  scarifications  of  the  inferior  extremities  may  be  useful,  by 
producing  disengorgement.  This  object,  however,  is  more  success- 
fully attained  by  applying  very  large  blisters  to  the  legs — not  to  the 
thighs.  In  seven  or  eight  hours,  phlyctsenae  are  formed :  by  open- 
ing them,  an  exit  is  afforded  to  a  stream  of  serosity,  by  which  dis- 
charge the  patient  is  wonderfully  relieved,  and  enabled  to  tide  over 
the  most  perilous  crisis  of  his  anasarca. 

When  convulsions  occur  during  the  disease,  give  musk  in  com- 
bination with  small  doses  of  belladonna.  To  children  between 
eight  and  ten  years  of  age,  give  the  musk  in  doses  of  from  twenty- 
five  to  forty  centigrammes,  and  the  belladonna  in  doses  not  exceed- 
ing one  centigramme,  in  the  form  of  a  draught.  At  the  same  time 
that  you  employ  these  medicines,  you  ought  also  to  practise  com-- 
fremon  of  the  carotidsy  a  means  which  I  have  extolled  for  twenty 
years,  and  which  has  rendered  very  great  services  to  me  and  other 
physicians.  The  compression  requires  to  be  performed  with  care 
and  according  to  rule.  If  one  side  is  more  affected  than  the  other 
by  epileptiform  convulsion,  it  is  on  the  opposite  side  that  the  com- 
pression ought  to  be  most  specially  applied.  If  the  convulsion 
predominates  on  the  right  side,  you  compress  the  left  carotid ;  and 
if  it  predominate  on  the  left  side,  you  compress  the  right  carotic^. 
If  both  sides  are  equally  convulsed,  you  compress  each  carotid 
alternately.  Of  course  I  am  speaking  of  the  common  carotids.  The 
compression  must  be  effected  in  such  a  way  as  to  interfere  as  little 
as  possible  with  the  respiration  of  the  child.  The  compression  of 
these  vessels  is  much  easier  than  you  might  suppose.  You  place 
yourself  in  such  a  position  as  will  enable  you  to  compress  the  right 
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earotid  with  the  left  hand^  and  the  left  carotid  with  the  right  hand. 
You  keep  apart  the  beUies  of  the  sterno-cleido-mastoid  muscle ;  and 
then^  at  the  same  time  that  you  isolate  the  wind-pipe,  using  the 
back  of  the  distal  phalanx,  yon  feel  the  pulsations  of  the  artery, 
which  is  very  mobile.  You  then  seize  the  artery  with  the  cushioned 
extremities  of  the  fingers,  push  it  a  little  backwards,  and  press  it 
against  the  vertebral  column.  You  immediately  find  that  the  vessel 
is  compressed,  by  observing  that  there  is  an  absence  of  pulsation  in 
the  corresponding  temporal  artery,  and  perhaps  also  by  seeing  a 
snddeu  paleness  take  the  place  of  the  previous  red  colour  of  the 
ehild's  face.  Sometimes,  also,  you  have  the  satisfaction  to  find  that 
no  sooner  is  the  compression  established  than  the  eclampsia  entirely 
ceases.  You  maintain  the  pressure  for  fifteen  to  twenty  minutes, 
first  on  one  artery  and  then  on  the  other.  It  is  useful  to  have  the 
co-operation  of  an. assistant  in  this  irksome  operation.  Mothers, 
who  through  affectionate  anxiety  for  their  children  become  so  intel- 
ligent, may  take  your  place  for  a  time.  You  may  thus,  by  exer- 
cising the  necessary  patience,  in  a  few  hours,  in  a  certain  number  of 
eases,  pnt  a  stop  to  the  convulsions  which  accompany  scarlatinous 
anasarca. 

Serous  effusion  into  the  pleuraj  and  pericardium,  formidable  com- 
plications which  occur  in  the  last  stage  of  scarlatina,  about  the  same 
period  as  anasarca,  ought  to  be  treated  by  a  succession  of  large 
flying  blisters.  If  the  hydrothorax  or  pericardiac  effusion  be  con- 
siderable, tapping  will  be  useful.  When  the  pleural  effusion  is  very 
great,  paracentesis  is  sometimes  a  necessity  after  a  few  days.  But 
it  often  happens,  as  I  have  already  observed  to  you,  that  at  the  first 
tapping,  even  when  the  effusion  is  not  of  older  date  than  ten,  fifteen, 
or  twenty  days,  you  may  find  the  serosity  lactescent,  and  even  con- 
taining formed  pus :  you  have  then  to  do  with  veritable  empyema,  a 
formidable  complication  which  is  often  curable  in  young  subjects  by 
tapping  and  frequent  iodinous  injections ;  but  which,  notwithstand- 
ing the  use  of  these  means,  rarely  terminates  favourably  in  adults. 


^h  -^tLcJ^. .,    aTL  ZS  ?i3.'rirn-il  ZS  T57a.t:UjLitiZ 
*T:IrT^3£^  A5I.   XlCZLuIiZJlJ^: 

Si/rm/il  XMjJ^^n^ — i'^Ad  -f  IxciasjcoL  jt  'jamjar  tici  it   ny   ir  1:7 
0/»x%lmrAU  at.    tJu:  Efig-'-TiA^jiij  jf  lit*  JTutri. — F'ujte   Crmj. — 

fstnrULXVf : — la  ^^lAcnsi  ri  nosie^  I  aaH  act  ot  iac:  xbe 

v^ra"!r*a,  T:ii»?»  if  rUi  ^nitfr*  iiaeaae  ▼Erii  sssEzas  «aiA  stnsse 
f',rr.f^  ar^  firiJthft*  nuaririils  5:r  so  anci  pscsciccaal  '^cosBioa 
;tA  varjif.iBa :  rn«fti«  has  act  :ic  bizik  cuosf  no.  cfir  aciesdoa.  I 
%b».^,  th^'tS'.T*,  r-TiIj  trirre  rajiiEj  ^ze  *jjil.c:!us  rf  ici*asLs  in  its 
fu^rrr.:*!  fr>T»,  ir/i  *^mallj  fnlarr*  ipctt  sae  na&TT^nbJe  sraipcoaK 
*;uJ  f/.a:,^ljrzr.irjz*  -r^ii  niar  laximvsarr  or  foilrrr  aa  atLM^  of  that 
^^V3k>*:,  11:«^  cr^TOTirablft  sjiaptGaa  aad  ectcpSradocs  are  nn- 
t^^rtr^r^Aj  trz-i  Ihtk  kn.0Tni  to  yoang  physicsias,  »  I  hare  cftea  bad 
fAfMticri  to  jr-tnt  CTXt  to  tou-  Toa  are  avare,  scBtLemen,  that  it  is 
rM  for  mft  is  a  coone  of  clinical  lectnra  to  grnc  yoa  a  complete 
hl^torj  of  m#su!^ :  that  dotj  bJongs  to  tbe  profeaeor  of  medical 
ptholo^.  Bc;t  I  wish  to  make  roa  acquainted  vzth  the  complica- 
tion^i  of  thift  #^xcitk«natoiu  prrexia,  explaimng  to  roa  their  mode 
of  ^olrjf  ion  bj  anal;«ing  and  discnssin?  cases  sdected  for  that  par- 
yAt  in  iht  wards.  I  moat^  howerer,  in  a  snmmarr  manner,  recaD 
V,  jour  recoU#Ktion  tbe  ordxnanr  phenomena  of  the  different  stages 
of  ut^:A*lfm,  which,  when  tber  become  cxaggented^  constitute  what 
wt  ca!l  th^  complications. 

from  th«  TCTT  beginning  of  the  attack,  in  the  simplest  forms  of 
t|y,  Axtf^iMt,  jijmptoms  present  themselTes  in  the  mncoos  membranes 
of  tU  *:jt  and  respiratoiT  passages,  which  are  perfectlr  well  known 
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to  those  who  have  once  observed  them.  They  consist  in  lachrymation, 
injection  of  the  eyes,  and  slight  intolerance  of  light ;  in  coryza,  cha- 
racterised by  a  flow  of  acrid  tenacious  mucus,  frequent  sneezing,  and 
often  accompanied  by  profuse  epistaxis;  and  in  a  severe  cough, 
at  times  a  little  hoarse,  and  at  other  times  very  violent  and  very 
harassing.  The  mucous  membranes  of  the  eyes,  nose,  larynx,  and 
bronchial  tubes  are  affected,  therefore,  from  the  earliest  days  of  an 
attack  of  measles.  From  the  very  first  day,  as  in  scarlatina,  they 
show  the  presence  of  the  eruption;  and  before  there  is  any  exanthera 
on  the  skin,  you  see  the  disease  inscribed  on  the  pharynx,  tonsils,  and 
veil  of  the  palate. 

In  this  stage — the  stage  of  invasion — ^the  fever  has  not  the  same 
character  as  in  small-pox,  in  which  disease,  from  the  very  outset  of 
the  first  febrile  symptoms  up  to  the  appearance  of  the  eruption,  the 
fever  is  continuous,  always  lasting  at  least  till  the  day  on  which  the 
pustules  come  out.  In  measles,  the  febrile  symptoms  follow  an 
entirely  different  course,  which  sometimes  singularly  misleads  physi- 
cians. Sometimes  the  fever  continues  up  to  the  period  of  eruption  : 
at  other  times,  it  only  lasts  one  or  two  days,  abating  very  much  and 
sometimes  ceasing  entirely  on  the  third  day,  leaving  the  patient, 
whether  adult  or  child,  with  only  a  slight  feeling  of  discomfort ;  it 
reappears,  however,  with  great  intensity  on  the  day  the  eruption 
comes  out.  It  begins  with  slight  rigors,  recurring  from  three  to  six 
times  in  the  twenty-four  hours,  which,  as  they  are  followed  by  hot 
fits  and  sweating,  simulate  the  paroxysms  of  the  remittent  and 
intermittent  fevers,  which  have  a  tendency  to  become  continued,  and 
are  rather  common  in  the  beginning  of  attacks  of  dothienteritis. 
In  the  absence  of  lachrymation,  coryza,  epistaxis,  and  cough,  one  is 
very  often  embarrassed  as  to  the  diagnosis,  and  does  not  recognise 
the  existence  of  measles  at  the  beginning  of  the  attack,  unless  guided 
by  other  circumstances  than  those  which  belong  to  the  disease 
itself,  such  as  some  of  the  family  having  measles,  or  its  being  at  the 
time  prevalent  as  an  epidemic.  The  duration  of  the  period  of 
invasion  is,  therefore,  a  material  circumstance  in  relation  to  the 
diagnosis. 

The  period  of  invasion  is  longer  in  measles  than  in  any  other 
eruptive  fever.  In  scarlatina  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  shorter  than  in 
any  other  eruptive  fever,  its  duration  sometimes  not  exceeding  a 
few  hours  or  a  few  minutes.  Next  comes  confiuent  small-pox,  the 
invasion-stage  of  which  continues  three  days,  the  pustules  appearing 
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very  regularly  at  the  end  of  the  ^third  or  b^imiing  of  the  fonrtli 
day.  The  cutaneous  exanthem  of  measles  does  not  appear  till  the 
fourth  or  fifth  day^  and  sometimes^  even  in  perfectly  uncomplicated 
cases^  not  till  the  sixth,  seventh,  or  eighth  day.  We  have  just 
had  an  example  of  this  in  the  workman  of  twenty-eight  years  of 
age  who  occupied  bed  No.  i8,  St.  Agnes's  ward.  In  his  case  I 
completely  mistook  the  nature  of  the  disease,  as  the  eruption 
of  measles  did  not  appear  till  the  seventh  day :  notwithstanding  the 
delay  in  the  eruption,  the  case  was  free  from  any  complication.  In 
rare  and  exceptional  cases  of  scarlatina  and  small-pox,  when  serious 
complications  supervene  at  the  beginning  of  the  attack,  the  appear- 
ance of  the  eruption  is  retarded :  in  measles  the  general  rule  is  that 
the  duration  of  the  period  of  invasion  is  four  or  five  days  irrespective 
of  all  complications. 

During  the  period  of  invasion,  at  the  very  time  when  the  fever 
seems  to  be  subsiding,  it  suddenly  acquires  a  considerable  renewal 
of  its  intensity.  The  lachrymation,  coryza,  and  cough,  after  having 
been  for  a  very  brief  space  of  time  in  abeyance,  return  with  extreme 
severity^  and  simultaneously  with  this  exacerbation  of  symptoms; 
very  profuse  diarrhaa  supervenes  in  the  majority  of  cases.  This 
phenomenon — the  simultaneous  advent  of  eruption  and  diarrhoea — 
belongs  essentially  to  measles,  a  fact  which  has  not  been  sufiiciently 
pointed  out  by  authors.  The  occurrence,  though  not  invariable,  is 
common  enough  to  demand  special  notice.  A  child  will  have  from 
four  to  fifteen  stools  in  the  twenty-four  hours.  In  some  cases  the 
diarrhoea  is  not  only  serous,  but  likewise  glairy  and  bloody,  caused 
by  an  inflammatory  affection  of  the  colon  which  continues  for  a  day 
or  two.  If  the  diarrhoea  continue  for  more  than  twenty-four  hours, 
it  may,  in  very  young  children,  become  a  source  of  danger,  and 
ought,  therefore,  to  be  checked  as  quickly  as  possible. 

The  eruption  first  appears  on  the  face,  next  day  (the  fifth  or  sixth 
of  the  attack)  it  invades  the  trunk,  and  on  the  following  day  the 
limbs,  after  which  it  is  general.  I  perceive,  gentlemen,  that  I  am 
causing  you  to  take  up  an  erroneous  impression.  I  already  hear 
some  of  you  reminding  me  that  I  have  several  times  shown  you  in 
our  nursery  wards  infants  in  whom  at  the  second  day  of  the  fever  of 
measles  small  efflorescences  were  visible,  in  situations  where  the 
skin  was  hot  and  covered  with  perspiration.  On  the  next  day,  or 
the  day  after  the  next,  there  was  scarcely  a  trace  of  these  efflores- 
cences to  be  found  :  and  on  the  regular  day  of  the  eruption  becoming 
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dae,  it  appeared  with  its  precise  characters  well  marked.  I  must 
here  repeat  what  I  have  already  said  to  you  beside  the  cradles  of  our 
little  patients^  regarding  the  limits  of  the  law  of  evolution  in  the 
exanthem  of  measles.  But  in  many  cases  analogous  to  those  which 
I  have  just  brought  before  you,  the  efflorescences  mentioned  were 
nothing  more  than  sudorific  exanthemata^  an  eruption  not  to  be 
confounded  with  the  specific  exanthem  of  measles. 

So  long  as  the  eruption  of  measles  remains  bright  and  blooming 
\yive  etfleuHe]  the  fever  continues  very  intense.  This  is  also  the 
case  in  scarlatina ;  but  the  opposite  is  the  rule  in  distinct  small-pox, 
in  which  the  fever  at  once  subsides  when  the  pustules  appear,  to  be 
rekindled,  however,  on  the  eighth  day  of  the  disease,  the  com- 
mencement of  the  period  of  maturation.  In  measles,  then,  the 
fever  goes  on  for  two  or  three  days  after  the  appearance  of  the 
eruption :  it  then  subsides  because  the  eruption  subsides :  should 
it  not  then  subside,  there  is  reason  to  fear  the  occurrence  of  com- 
plications. 

To  increased  lachrymation,  coryza,  and  cough,  there  are  generally 
added  a  little  deafness,  sometimes  acute  pain  in  the  ears,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  Eustachian  tubes  being  afiected  like  the  other 
passages  lined  by  mucous  membrane. 

The  eruption  in  its  simplest  form,  particularly  when  examined  on 
the  chest  and  abdomen  rather  than  on  the  face,  presents  a  crop  of 
small,  red,  velvety  elevations,  having  neither  the  roughness  to  the 
touch  nor  the  wrinkled  aspect  so  often  met  with  in  the  eruption 
of  scarlatina.  They  have  a  certain  similarity  to  the  elevations  of 
urticaria:  both  the  dermis  and  epidermis  are  raised  up,  and  the 
elevations  are  even  more  appreciable  by  touch  than  sight.  The  ele- 
vations are  generally  of  unequal  shape,  and  somewhat  variable  in 
size,  being  about  as  large  as  a  grain  of  rice  or  corn,  and  so  placed 
as  to  circumscribe  portions  of  skin  free  from  the  eruption.  The 
elevations  are  at  first  separate  and  disappear  under  pressure  made 
by  the  finger,  to  reappear  when  that  pressure  is  removed :  they 
afterwards  become  grouped  together  in  irregular  patches  unequally 
cut  up  into  little  crescents. 

When  the  eruption  is  very  confluent,  the  redness  is  diffuse  and 
uniform,  sometimes  rendering  the  diagnosis  difficult.  Occasionally, 
particularly  in  summer,  when  patients  have  been  too  much  clothed 
and  perspire  profusely,  vesicles  appear :  they  are  accuminated,  gene- 
rally contain  a  puriform  fluid,  have  an  inflamed  base ;  and  they  are 
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much  larger  than  the  vesicles  which  are  noted  as  occurring  in  scar- 
latina :  in  measles  a  yesicnlar  eruption  is  exceptional^  but  in  scar* 
latina  it  is  the  rule. 

The  morbillous  patches  are  sometimes  so  elevated  above  the  en* 
taneous  surface  as  to  have  almost  a  papular  character.  When  this 
character  predominates  in  the  eruption^  the  case  is  said  to  be  one  of 
pimply  measles  [rou^eole  boutonneH^']. 

It  frequently  happens  that  when  the  eruption  has  been  very 
violent^  patches  of  a  violet-red  colour  are  seen,  particularly  on  the 
extremities :  they  are  evidently  ecchymotic,  for  they  do  not  disappear 
under  the  pressure  of  the  finger  like  the  exanthematic  patches. 
These  spots  of  purpura  remain  for  seven,  eight,  or  ten  days  after 
the  disappearance  of  the  morbillous  eruption,  leaving  behind  them 
greenish-yellow  stains.  This  form  of  measles  is  more  severe  than 
the  other,  inasmuch  as  the  eruption  is  more  violent ;  because  it  is 
a  general  rule  in  eruptive  fevers — in  small-pox,  scarlatina,  and 
measles — that  the  gravity  of  the  attack  is  proportionate  to  the  in- 
tensity of  the  eruption.  It  is  most  frequently  met  with  during  the 
predominance  of  certain  medical  constitutions  of  the  atmosphere, 
and  it  may  then  become  one  of  the  most  seriously  complicated 
kinds  of  measles. 

Generally  speaking,  during  the  periods  of  invasion  and  eruption, 
on  auscultating  the  chest,  we  hear  sibilant  r&les,  which  on  the  day 
of  eruption  very  often  become  sub-crepitant,  and  which,  sometimes 
general  throughout  the  whole  extent  of  both  lungs,  are  accompanied 
by  a  degree  of  oppression  in  breathing:  we  have  sub-crepitant 
r&lcs,  which  indicate  that  the  morbillous  catarrh  already  occupies 
the  minute  bronchial  tubes.  This  catarrh  may  be  serious  from  the 
first,  and  may  go  on  increasing  in  severity  up  to  the  eighth  or  ninth 
day  of  the  disease,  then  culminating  in  an  afi'ection  of  intense 
severity.  The  sub-crepitant  r&les  usually  heard  at  the  time  the 
eruption  is  coming  out  need  occasion  no  alarm,  even  though  they 
are  very  fine,  provided  the  other  symptoms  are  not  serious :  as  in 
general  they  either  disappear  or  diminish  about  the  seventh  or 
eighth  day,  when  coarse  mucous  rfiles  are  again  heard,  then  sibilant 
r&les,  and  finally  the  sounds  become  normal. 

Morbillous  catarrh  gives  rise  to  a  characteristic  expectoration.  I 
speak  of  what  is  seen  in  adults  and  in  children  of  the  third  age. 
As  you  know,  infants  at  the  breast,  and  children  under  four  or  five 
years  of  age,  do  not  expectorate.    The  sputa,  at  first  mucous,  clear. 
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and  limpid,  becomes  thick,  globular,  greenish  yellow,  perfectly  iso- 
lated from  one  another,  swimming  in  more  or  less  glairy  slightly 
opalescent  mucus :  they  are  nummular,  as  in  some  phthisical  cases. 

On  the  eighth  day,  the  erruption  begins  to  disappear :  it  leaves 
the  face  and  fades  on  the  trunk.  On  the  ninth  day,  it  has  com- 
pletely left  the  limbs.  The  symptoms  which  then  remain  are  slight 
ophthalmia,  coryza,  deafness,  and  cough,  which  go  on  gradually 
decreasing  for  seven  or  eight  days,  when  they  totally  cease. 

The  period  of  desquamation  now  commences.  Classical  authori- 
ties speak  of  a  furfuraceous  desquamation  consisting  of  an  epidermic 
dust  resembling  small  scales  of  bran;  but  if  you  minutely  examine 
what  is  taking  place,  you  will  find  that  there  is  not  one  in  ten 
patients  who  exhibit  a  trace  of  this  sort  of  desquamation.  How- 
ever, when  the  skin  is  covered  with  perspiration — and  perspiration 
is  not  uncommon  in  measles — the  epidermic  scales  adhere  to  the 
linen,  because  the  exfoliation  is  exceedingly  thin.  The  desquama- 
tion is  best  seen  on  the  face,  because  the  face,  where  there  is  less 
perspiration  than  on  other  parts  of  the  body,  is  not  covered.  But 
even  there,  the  desquamation  is  often  imperceptible :  when  it  is 
apparent  on  the  face,  it  is  at  the  eighth  day,  just  as  the  eruption  is 
beginning  to  fade,  and  then  you  may  see  the  little  exfoliations  of 
which  I  have  been  speaking. 

A  diagram  of  the  actual  range  of  temperature  in  a  case  of  measles, 
exactly  corresponds  with  what  one  would  suppose,  from  clinical 
observation,  to  be  correct;  and  it  graphically  represents  to  the  eye 
the  course  of  the  fever.  Tn  the  prodromic  period,  during  from  one 
to  four  days,  the  temperature  gradually  rises,  and  does  not  attain  its 
maximum  elevation  till  the  eruption  has  reached  its  maximum  de- 
velopment. I  have  already  said  that  the  defervescence  and  the  fading 
of  the  eruption  are  coincident :  I  now  add,  that  when  we  look  at 
the  diagram  of  the  range  of  temperature,  we  see  that  the  defer- 
vescence is  so  rapid,  so  sudden,  that  in  one  night  the  natural 
temperature  of  the  body  is  established.  In  severe  cases,  the  defer- 
vescence is  not  quite  so  abrupt,  though  still  very  rapid,  and  during 
the  subsidence  of  the  fever,  slight  exacerbations  occur  from  twenty- 
four  to  forty-eight  hours.  You  see,  therefore,  that  defervescence  in 
measles  is  not  lagging  as  in  scarlatina:  the  very  opposite  is  its 
character.  So  essentially  characteristic  of  measles  is  this  rapid 
defervescence,  that  it  may  be  concluded  that  the  case  is  anomalous, 
and  that  comphcations  are  going  to  arise,  whenever  the  temperature 
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remains  high  after  the  emption  has  hegon  to  fade.  The  highest 
temperature  ohserved  has  been  42°*8.  In  the  researches  of  Dr. 
Hugo  Siegel,  the  most  common  range  was  between  39°-4  and  40^*6. 

I  have  now,  gentlemen,  briefly  described  the  course  of  normal, 
simple,  r^ular  measles.  Having  given  this  rapid  sketch,  we  are 
now  better  enabled  to  studv  the  unfavourable  symptoms  and 
complications,  because  thev  are  related  to  the  normal  phenomena  of 
the  disease. 

In  children,  the  principal  complications  are  convulsions  and  false 
croup;  both  in  children  and  in  adults,  catarrh  and  epistaxis. 
During  the  period  of  invasion,  children  are  frequently  carried  off 
bv  convulsions  and  catarrh. 

On  the  first  dav,  at  the  verv  onset  of  the  fever,  convulsions  often 
attack  children  having  a  tendency  to  nervous  affections.  Such 
subjects  are  liable  to  be  seized  with  convulsions  when  fever  ia 
setting  in,  whether  that  fever  be  dependent  upon  measles,  small-pox^ 
scarlatina,  an  intestinal  affection,  or  a  simple  pulmonaiy  catarrh, 
just  at  the  moment  of  the  first  rigor  announcing  the  febrile  con- 
dition. I  sax  Jti*f  at  ihe  moment  of  the  rigor;  and  I  will  tell  you 
why  I  say  so.  If  you  reflect  on  the  nature  of  a  rigor,  you  will  per- 
ceive that  it  is  really  a  convulsion.  Study  it  isolated  in  a  particular 
part  of  the  body — for  example,  in  the  lower  jaw.  The  rigor  shows 
itself  bv  the  chatioriscr  of  the  teeth,  caused  bv  alternate  contrac- 
tion  and  n^laxation — more  or  less  rapid^-of  the  muscles  which  raise 
the  lower  jaw :  the  muscular  contractions  are  involuntary  and  violent. 
This,  as  you  know,  is  precisely  the  definition  of  a  convulsion.  When 
the  shivering  is  g^^aeral,  it  is  accompanied  by  headache,  violent  pains 
a!v>:2g  the  vertebral  column,  and  shaking  of  the  whole  body  produced 
by  the  violent  and  convulsive  jerks  of  the  muscles.  We  have,  in  fact, 
wsd  fiis  of  cv^ntinuous  eclampsia,  less  the  cerebral  phenomena.  How 
easy  then  is  the  transiti.^n  frcon  a  rigor  to  a  fit  of  convulsions ! 
This  ivnsidcration  will  lead  you  to  understand  why  it  is  generally  at 
the  very  nr?t  rip?r  of  a  fever,  when  the  nervous  system  is  in  a 
sjyvia-Iy  exoitcil  state,  that  convulsions  occur.  When  once  the 
stir^tip  is  sriven  to  the  nerrous  svstem,  the  first  attack  is  followed 
by  a  sif\vr.J,  and  by  sucoe>e\Mn^  fits,  which  recur  under  the  influence 
of  a^\v  mora;  or  physioal  excitement,  or  in  consequence  of  a  some- 
wh;it  Jt\^\U\l  exteniAl  impn?s;sion.,  such  as  is  felt  on  awaking  from 
:^lex^|\  ^i^eu  the  i:cn\n:s  syszenj  emerges  from  the  state  of  repose  in 
>ftluoh  \\  \u\\  \\\\\  wr,>pjH\\ 
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Convulsions  at  the  banning  of  an  attack  of  measles,  unless  they 
recur  frequently,  are  not  of  very  serious  import.-  During  the  period 
of  invasion,  two  or  three  fits  are  not  in  themselves  alarming;  but 
if  they  go  on  continuously  for  one  or  two  days,  the  child  may  be 
carried  off  in  one  of  them.  Unfortunately,  medical  intervention  has 
a  large  share  in  the  misfortunes  which  follow  in  the  train  of 
eclampsia.  Nothing  alarms  a  family  so  much  as  convulsions;  and 
nothing,  I  confess,  is  more  frightful.  Medical  men  are  sent  for  in 
every  direction :  the  practitioner  arriving  at  the  end  of  the  crisis 
and  observing  only  the  apoplectic  phenomena,  loses,  sometimes,  self- 
possession,  and  in  the  flurry  of  the  moment  is  liable  to  make  many 
mistakes.  He  begins  by  applying  four,  six,  or  eight  leeches  behind 
the  ear:  he  sees  in  the  case  cerebral  congestion,  which  seems 
m^ntly  to  demand  abstraction  of  blood,  with  a  view  to  diminish 
the  vascular  engorgement.  If  the  patient  is  a  child  under  four 
years  of  age,  this  treatment  will  render  him  anaemic,  and  so  place 
him  in  the  very  condition  most  apt  to  produce  the  evil  from  which 
it  was  intended  to  save  him.  Perhaps  he  orders  cold  baths,  and 
prescribes  cold  water  to  be  affused  over  the  head  and  shoulders  of 
the  child  when  in  the  bath.  The  baths  and  affusions  are  repeated 
two  or  three  times  during  the  course  of  the  day.  Nevertheless,  at  this 
very  time,  the  patient,  perhaps,  had  coryza  and  pulmonary  catarrh. 
A  cold  affusion,  if  accomplished  in  a  few  seconds,  might  do  no  harm 
under  such  circumstances;  but  that  cannot  be  said  of  prolonged 
immersion,  and  far  less  of  the  application  of  ice  to  the  head,  wWch 
ia  often  prescribed  in  such  cases.  The  morbillous  catarrh,  always 
in  itself  an  affection  sufficiently  severe  to  make  us  endeavour  to 
moderate  it,  cannot  but  increase  under  the  influence  of  such  measures. 
There  is,  imfortunately,  no  exaggeration  in  what  I  have  now  said. 
How  many  physicians  who  though  doubtful  of  the  utility  of  the 
means  they  order,  yield  to  the  demands  by  the  relatives  of  the 
patient  for  active  treatment — for  something  energetic — for  a  great 
demonstration — in  cases  where  the  disease  itself  is  terrible  and  rapid. 
The  treatment  by  leeches  and  baths,  though  a  murderous  treatment, 
h  so  entirely  in  accord  with  the  theories  and  prejudices  of  the  public 
— always  ready  to  dogmatise  in  medicaf  matters — that  were  it  not 
for  the  grave  objections  to  its  employment,  it  would  often  be 
di£Bcult  to  abstain  from  having  recourse  to  it.  The  danger  is 
increased  by  the  ignorance  of  so  me,  and  the  want  of  energy  of  other 
practitioners. 
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In  other  cases,  persons  who,  though  physicians,  are  strangers  to 
our  art  act  in  a  way  still  more  disastrous.  They  pour  boiling  water 
upon,  and  surround  with  cloths  soaked  in  boiling  water,  the  legs 
of  unfortunate  children,  and  so  determine  in  them  the  occurrence 
of  evils  worse  than  those  which  they  seek  to  avert.  Who  has  not 
heard  of  the  frightful  accidents,  the  horrible  scalds  caused  by  the 
medical  application  of  water  or  s(raie  other  boiling  fluid,  which 
annually  result  in  the  death  of  many  children  ?  Who  among  us 
has  not  had  occasion  to  see  or  to  hear  related  such  cases  ?  But 
how  oblivious  of  them  are  many  practitioners  when  called  in  to 
children  in  convulsions — how  they  hasten  to  have  recourse  to  that 
brutal  treatment  which  I  now  so  emphatically  condemn !  The  con- 
tact of  towels  soaked  in  boiling  water  with  the  skin  is  much  more 
prolonged  than  the  contact  which  takes  place  in  accidental  scalding. 
In  an  accidental  scald,  the  subject  is  conscious :  at  the  first  sensa- 
tion of  pain  he  proceeds  to  tear  off  his  clothes,  and  to  beseech 
others  to  help  him  in  doing  so.  But  in  the  coma  consecutive  to 
convulsions,  the  patient  feels  nothing ;  and  by  allowing  the  scalding 
cloths  to  remain  so  long  in  contact  with  the  skin  those  who 
ought  to  afford  succour  kill,  when  they  believe  they  are  saving. 
When  patients  sacrificed  by  this  treatment  do  not  succumb  under 
the  influence  of  pain,  they  are  either  carried  off  by  the  violence  of 
the  inflammation,  or  they  sink  exhausted  by  the  suppuration.  Those 
who  recover,  have  cicatrices  of  greater  or  less  depth,  which  may — 
according  to  their  situation — give  rise  to  very  great  deformities.  I 
have  several  times  seen  untoward  occurrences  of  this  descrip- 
tion. Among  other  examples,  I  saw  one  in  the  person  of  a 
man  who  was  at  one  time  my  master,  and  who  stood  in  a  similar 
relation  to  some  of  you.  Maqolin,  in  the  course  of  an  attack  of 
typhoid  fever,  fell  into  a  profound  coma,  to  rouse  him  from  which, 
boiling  water  was  applied  to  his  thighs.  He  retained  to  the 
last  the  deep  scars  wliich  resulted  from  this  medication,  and 
which  singularly  complicated  his  malady,  and  long  retarded  his 
convalescence. 

When  a  child  is  seized  with  convulsions  at  the  onset  of  measles, 
have  the  wisdom  to  wait :  abstain  from  boisterous  practice :  inquire 
whether  the  patient  is  subject  to  eclampsia,  and  whether  the  fits  pass 
off  without  the  interference  of  art.  If  your  inquiries  are  answered 
in  the  affirmative,  very  little  treatment  will  be  necessary;  for  in 
general,  the  initiatory  convulsions  of  eruptive  fevers  subside  spon- 
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taneoiisly,  without  our  reqmring  to  interfere.  Abstraction  of  bloodj 
prolonged  baths^  scaldings  with  boiling  water^  blisters  {which  act  in 
a  maimer  analogous  to  scaldings),  and  active  purging,  far  from  being 
useful,  aggravate  the  disease:  they  trammel  its  progress,  retard  the 
period  of  eruption^  and  originate  complications  which  are  often 
fatal. 

There  are  exceptional  cases,  in  which  a  first  fit  of  conv unions  at 
the  beginning  of  an  eruptive  fever  is  fatal  I  have  often  related  the 
particulars  of  a  case  which  occurred  under  my  own  observation  in 
the  Necker  Hospital.  A  child  of  two  years  of  age,  who  presented 
Qo  symptoms  of  cerebral  affection,  was  seized  with  convulsions^ 
when  I  was  in  the  very  act  of  examining  him,  I  stated  to  the 
pupils  then  present  at  the  visit,  the  probable  course  of  the  symp- 
toms :  I  spoke  to  them  of  the  tonic,  which  preceding  the  clonic 
form  would  last  fifty  or  sixty  seconds,  involving  the  muscles  of  the 
extremities,  chest,  and  abdomen,  and  keeping  them  in  a  rigid  sttfte 
as  at  the  commencement  of  an  attack  of  epilepsy*  But  on  two 
minutes  haWng  elapsed  without  the  rigidity  giving  way,  I  began  to 
Ic  alarmed :  ere  half  a  minute  more  had  passed,  we  observed  the 
fiice  become  suddenly  blue,  and  the  blue  colour  gradually  got 
deeper;  when,  all  at  once,  the  muscles  became  relaxed.  The  child 
was  dead. 

However  exceptional  this  and  similar  cases  may  be,  you  may  meet 
with  cases  of  the  same  kind  in  your  practice.  It  is  essential,  there- 
fore, to  be  able  to  foresee  the  chances  of  bad  luck,  and  to  make 
reservations  in  announcing  your  prognosis.  I  am  now  speaking 
only  of  convulsions  at  the  beginning  of  measles  and  srnilUpox  ;  fur 
convulsions  at  the  onset  of  scarlatina  are  not  exceptionally  but 
always  very  unpropitious. 

You  have,  gentlemen,  very  recently  seen  in  our  nursery  ward^, 
two  children,  one  of  whom  recovered,  after  having  had  all  the  symp- 
toms of  croup,  but  of  false  croup,  at  the  beginning  of  an  attack  of 
measles ;  and  the  other  died  of  croup,  but  of  true  croup,  during 
eoiivalescence  from  the  exanthematous  disease. 

I  cannot  tell  you  how  often  famiHes  are  dismayed  at  the  explosion 
of  these  unfavourable  symptoms  during  the  first  four  or  fiv^e  days  of 
an  attack  of  measles  in  which  no  eruption  has  yet  appeared.  The 
ditldi  after  having  in  the  first  instance  shown  nothing  more  than 
the  symptoms  of  a  alight  catarrh,  is  suddenly  seized  with  alarming 
0]>pres»ion  of  the  chest  accompaiiied  by  a  hoarse  cough,  wheezing 
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inspiration,  very  laborious  respiration,  and  fever.  If  there  are  no 
cases  of  measles  among  those  with  whom  the  patient  is  living,  the 
diagnosis  is  very  embarrassing,  and  one  is  apt  to  believe  that  the 
malady  is  that  form  of  acute  laryngitis  known  by  the  name  of 
pseudo-croup.  This  error  wiU  be  immaterial,  unless  the  practitioner 
interferes,  as  sometimes  happens,  in  a  deplorably  hurtful  manner. 
The  mistake  will  not  prove  injurious,  provided  he  act  under  the 
correct  conviction  that  pseudo-croup  is  seldom  a  serious  affection, 
and  that  after  some  agonising  moments,  more  terrible  perhaps  to  the 
heart  of  the  mother  than  hazardous  to  the  life  of  the  child,  the  un- 
favourable symptoms  subside. 

I  shall  afterwards  have  to  return  to  the  differential  diagnosis  of 
acute  laryngitis  and  croup.  I  presume,  however,  that  it  is  a  subject 
with  which  you  are  familiar.  But  when  you  have  diagnosed  pseudo- 
croup,  take  care  that  you  do  not  allow  yourselves  to  be  worked  upon 
by  the  anxieties  of  a  dismayed  family,  take  care  that  you  do  not 
yield  to  their  very  natural  impatience ;  take  special  care  that  you  do 
not  commit  the  too  common  blunder  of  applying  leeches  to  the 
neck  or  the  base  of  the  chest.  In  itself,  and  in  the  treatment  of 
false  croup,  this  proceeding  is  not  necessarily  dangerous ;  but  if  the 
loss  of  blood  should  be  great — as  it  may  be — ^it  may  involve 
danger.  You  very  often  cannot  tell  in  a  child  when  the  bleeding 
will  stop ;  and  excessive  bleeding  will  produce  ansemia,  which  will 
interfere  with  the  natural  course  of  the  disease,  of  which  the  laryn- 
gitis was  only  the  precursor.  Besides,  though  the  treatment  may  not 
in  itself  be  dangerous,  it  is  useless,  and  for  that  reason  ought  not  to  be 
employed.  Graves,  who  was  not  well  acquainted  with  diphtheritic 
aflections,  having  seen  but  few  cases,  pointed  out  a  method  of 
treating  false  croup,  similar  to  that  which  I  recommended  to  you : 
it  consists  in  gently  pressing  a  sponge  soaked  in  warm  water — ^very 
warm,  but  not  hot  enough  to  scald — under  the  chin,  and  on  the  front 
of  the  neck.  This  operation  is  repeated  in  ten  or  fifteen  minutes :  it 
produces  a  sort  of  determination  to  the  skin,  under  the  influence  of 
which  the  symptoms  subside  in  a  remarkable  manner,  the  cough  at 
the  same  time  losing  its  hoarseness.  In  addition  to  great  efficacy, 
this  medication  has  the  recommendation  of  extreme  simplicity :  bj 
it  unaided  we  can  generally  remove  symptoms,  for  which  without  it 
we  should  have  to  administer  emetics.  My  remark  only  applies  to 
tlic  laryngeal  symptoms;  for  when  they  disappear,  there  still 
remains  the  bronchial  catarrh,  the  constant  companion  of  morbillous 
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fever,  and  which,  in  the  progress  of  the  case,  may  become  a  threat- 
ening feature. 

.  Suffocative  catarrh  is  often  a  serious  complication  of  measles,  both 
in  adults  and  children.  About  three  or  four  days  prior  to  the 
development  of  the  eruption,  the  fever  becomes  exceedingly  violent, 
oppression  of  the  chest  supervenes,  accompanied  by  a  moist  cough, 
which,  in  children,  succeeds  the  hoarse  cough  of  laryngismus  stri- 
dulus ;  and  auscultation  informs  us  of  the  existence  of  sub-crepitant 
r&les  throughout  the  whole  extent  of  the  lungs.  When  these 
symptoms  occur  at  the  second  or  third  day  of  the  period  of  invasion, 
they  generally  imply  danger ;  but  the  sub-crepitant  idle,  if  unac- 
companied by  oppression  of  breathings  is  not  so  alarming. 

Capillary  catarrh,  unconnected  with  any  specific  cause,  is  a  very 
serious  malady,  particularly  in  children.  It  is  much  more  dangerous 
than  lobular  pneumonia  or  pleurisy.  There  is  nothing  to  cause 
surprise  in  the  statement,  that  when  it  is  under  the  dominion  of  a 
specific  poison,  such  as  the  morbillous  poison,  it  is  a  still  more 
formidable  afi'ection.  The  skin  is  either  almost  or  altogether  free 
from  eruption ;  for  the  whole  force  of  the  disease  is  directed  to  the 
bronchial  apparatus.  Under  such  circumstances,  patients,  especially 
children,  sink  in  three  or  four  days,  without  any  cutaneous  eruption 
having  appeared.  The  malady  might,  therefore,  be  mistaken  for 
simple  catarrh,  though  really  morbillous  catarrh.  It  is  often  abso- 
lutely impossible  to  establish  a  differential  diagnosis  between  the 
two  affections,  unless  we  have  some  characteristic  symptoms  to 
guide  us,  such  as  epistaxis,  coryza,  otitis,  or  lachrymation ;  and  this 
difficulty  is  enhanced  when  we  do  not  know  whether  there  are  any 
cases  of  measles  in  the  patient's  family  or  neighbourhood. 

In  the  adult,  the  form  which  this  catarrh  takes  is  pretty  nearly 
the  same  as  in  children.  The  oppression  of  breathing  is  quite  as 
great;  on  the  first  or  second  day,  the  expectoration  assumes  a 
peculiar  character :  at  first  it  is  thin  limpid  mucus,  but  about  the 
third  day  it  presents  a  puriform  aspect,  the  patient  expectorating 
mouthfuls  of  mucus  exactly  like  pus  from  an  abscess.  The  sputa 
are  not  nummular,  and  floating  in  a  slightly  opalescent  serosity  like 
the  sputa  of  normal  measles  on  the  seventh,  eighth,  ninth,  and  tenth 
days  of  the  disease,  often  unnecessarily  frighten  both  patients 
and  their  physicians ;  but  they  are  muco-purulent,  like  the  sputa 
accompanying  the  suffocative  catarrh  of  the  aged. 

Although  the  suffocative  catarrh  of  measles  is  a  somewhat  less 
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dangerous  affection  in  adults  than  in  children^  it  must  still  be  looked 
upon  in  adults  as  exceedingly  dangerous^  and  as  resisting  the  most 
energetic  treatment.  It  generally  proves  fatal  in  a  few  days ;  but 
sometimes  the  patients  go  on  for  a  week  or  more^  in  which  case  the 
capillary  bronchitis  becomes  peri-pneumonia,  pseudo-lobular  pneu- 
monia^ or  lobular  pneumonia.  The  latter  may  be  either  compli- 
cated or  not  complicated  with  pleurisy,  and  when  uncomplicated  in 
this  way,  it  is  much  less  dangerous. 

Emetics,  with  ipecacuanha  at  the  head  of  the  list,  antimonials,  the 
precipitated  sulphuret  of  antimony,  and  a  succession  of  large  blisters 
to  the  chest,  are  the  therapeutic  means  to  employ  in  this  fatal  form 
of  catarrh,  and  in  the  forms  of  pneumonia  by  which  it  is  followed. 
Too  often  they  are  powerless. 

Urtication  is  another  means  of  treatment  which  may  produce 
immediate  benefit  in  certain  cases.  When  the  eruption  has  not 
appeared  on  the  fourth  day,  and  catarrhal  symptoms  are  present,  I 
order  the  body  of  the  patient  to  be  scourged  with  nettles  twice  or 
thrice  in  the  twenty-four  hours,  so  as  to  produce  an  abundant  erup- 
tion on  the  skin.  This  urtication  is  less  painful  than  might  be 
supposed,  and  produces  an  immediate  effect.  Although  the  fever 
does  not  subside,  the  oppression  of  breathing  diminishes  gradually 
as  the  determination  to  the  skin  augments.  It  is  a  curious  fact  that 
on  the  second  day  of  this  treatment,  the  nettle-rash,  even  when  the 
small  nettle  urtica  nrens  (more  active  than  the  large  nettle  nrtica 
dioica)  has  been  used,  is  notably  less,  and  at  last,  after  three  or  four 
days,  the  application  produces  no  effect.  This  arises  from  the 
system  having  become  habituated  to  the  poison,  and  not  from  the 
vitality  being  so  impaired  that  the  organism  is  no  longer  acted 
upon  by  it.  We  see  precisely  the  same  tolerance  of  this  poison  ex- 
hibited by  country  girls  who  take  hold  of,  and  carry  in  their  naked 
arms  with  impunity,  the  very  same  nettles  which  at  first  stung  them 
smartly.  Urtication  then  is  of  some  use  in  children,  and  still  more 
in  adults,  in  the  treatment  of  morbillous  catarrh.  The  difference 
in  the  degree  of  efScacy  probably  depends  upon  the  affection  being 
more  severe  in  the  former  than  in  the  latter. 

There  are  other,  though  less  important  complications  of  the 
onset  of  muscles.  I  refer  to  epistaxis  and  otitis  :  the  latter  is  often 
misunderstood. 

Epistaxis  is  an  ordinary  phenomenon  of  measles,  and  when  mo- 
derate^ is  certainly  not  a  serious  symptom ;  but  it  is  sometimes  so 
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as  to  eSoanger  the  child's  life,  or  pennaneiitly  injure  his 

iliealth.     It  is  treated  by  applying  to  the  forehead,  and  causing 

be  drawn  up  into  the  nose,  ice  and  iced  water.    These  measures 

lam  good.     Astringent?,    also,    prove    successful.      But   the  most 

Nuooesaful  practice  is  to  inject  into  the  nostrils  water  as  hot  as  the 

patient  can  bear.    The  iiijections  of  strong  solutions  of  sulphate  of 

i  copper  and  sulphate  of  zinc,  a  decoction  of  rhatany,  and  a  solution 

of  percldoride  of  iron  are  excellent  lia^tnostatics.     The  pcrchloride 

I  of  iron,  however,  has  the  inconvenience  of  causing  the  formation  of 

'  a  1"^'  nlum  which  occasions  pain  :  two  or  three  days  later,  on 

I  reiij  .  to  relieve  the  patient  from  discomfort,  a  renewal  of  the 

jhasmorrhage  is  apt  to  be  produced.     But  when  other  means  have 

I  failed,  and  the  ease  is  urgent,  I  never  hesitate  to  use  perchloride 

of   iron.    Sometimes,  it   is  also  necessary   to  have  recourse  to 

plugging. 

The  diagnosis  of  otitis  is  generally  simple  in  the  adult,  who  can 
I  explain  what  he  feels  ;  but  it  is  not  so  in  the  child  incapable  of  de- 
I  scribing  his  sensations,  and  only  making  known  his  sufferings  by 
1  cries,  leaving  us  to  find  out  the  cause  and  seat  of  pain.     The  ex- 
leessive  pain  produces  delirium,  which  is  often  of  a  very  violent  cha- 
Inctcr,  and  the  fever  increases.    To  those  not  previously  instructed 
OB  the  subject,  the  formidable  array  of  symptoms  will  appear  inex- 
plicable,   When  a  child  is  beyond  the  age  of  dentition,  or  when, 
I  though  not  beyond  it,  has  no  determiiiation  of  blood  to  the  mouth  ; 
I  when  on  careful  examination  we  can  find  no  hernia,  no  distension  of 
the  abdomen,  no  badly  fixed  pin  pricking,  nothing  in  a  word  to  ex- 
plain the  constant  and  piteous  cries,  we  may  conclude  that  there  is 
lotitis*     Almost  invariably,  in  thirty- six  or  forty-eight  hours,  this 
aclusion  will  be  confirmed  by  suppuration  showing  it^lf  in  a 
from  the  ear.     It  is  important  to  bear  in  mind  these  factum, 
^Ihat  you  may  avoid  erroneous  therapeutical  measures  and  adopt 
^  a  useful  plan  of  treatment.  You  may,  therefore,  rest  satisfied  with  in- 
jecting into  the  external  auditory  passage  some  soothing  balsam,  or 
little  belladonna  dissolved  in  water  or  oil,  in  place  of  pursuing  a 
energetic  practice  to  the  detriment  of  the  patient.     Belladonna 
ad  henbane  suffice  to  calm  the  pain ;  but  unfortunately,  they  are 
ite  to  prevent  the  serious  evils  which  otitis  brings  in  its 
id  of  which  1  will  speak  when  considering  the  complications 
the  third  period.^ 


See  page  331. 
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In  enumeratm^ml  sjmptoms  which  accompany  the  eruption^ 
stated  that  it  was  generally  along  with  it  that  diarrhcBa  appirnrcAi 
It  is  rarely  a  serious  sj-mptom :  and  in  simple  cases^  it  even  aeems  to 
constitute  a  favourable  crisis^  when  it  comes  simultaneously  with  the 
exanthem  on  the  skin*  It  would  seem  that  at  the  moment  when 
the  morbid  fennent  has  attained  its  maximum  activity,  at  the  mo- 
ment when  the  despimathn  (to  use  Sydenham's  expression)  is  going 
to  declare  itself  with  aU  its  enej-gy^  there  cannot  be  too  many 
cmunctories  open.  The  diarrhoeal  catarrh,  particularly  in  children^ 
seems  an  advantageous  addition  to  the  coryza,  ocular  catarrh,  and 
bronchial  catarrh*  In  adults,  diarrhoea  is  an  unusual  occurrence 
on  the  day  of  eruption.  As  I  have  already  said,  this  diarrhoea  is 
sometimes  very  profuse,  the  patients  having  ten  or  even  fifteen  stools 
in  twenty-four  hours.  There  is,  however,  no  cause  for  alarm  at  sucli 
an  occurrence,  provided  the  eruption,  the  fever,  and  the  other  symp- 
toms are  following  the  regular  course ;  but  if  the  intestinal  flux  is 
exceedingly  profuse,  and  continues  beyond  its  natural  period,  and 
if  at  the  same  time  the  eruption  does  not  come  out  well,  and  the 
eyes  have  a  sunken  appearance,  there  is  danger.  We  must  th 
lose  no  time  in  interfering,  because  in  young  children  so  circB 
stanced,  there  is  a  risk  of  the  case  becoming  cholcriform.  Even  if 
the  diarrhoDs,  lasting  more  than  twenty-four  hours,  is  as  violent  on 
the  second  as  on  the  first  day,  it  becomes  necessary  to  interfere. 
The  heroic  remedy  in  such  cases  is  opium.  It  arrests  the  intestinal 
llux ;  and  in  virtue  of  its  diaphoretic  powers,  favours  the  develop- 
ment of  the  exanthem,  by  acting  on  the  skin. 

I  cannot  too  earnestly  impress  upon  you  the  necessity  of  caution 
in  administering  opium  to  duldren.  They  are  so  exceedingly 
sensitive  to  its  action  that  an  infant  of  one  year,  or  under  that  age, 
may  be  stupefied,  and  remain  in  a  drowsy  state  for  two  days,  from 
taking  a  single  drop  of  laudanum,  that  is  to  say,  the  thirtieth  of 
grain  of  opium.  For  so  young  a  patient  with  the  diarrhosa  DOf 
unfler  consideration,  I  prescribe  half  a  drop  of  the  laudanum  of 
Sydenham  to  be  given  in  divided  doses,  in  lime  water,  during 
twenty  hours.  To  prepare  the  potion,  you  add  one  drop  of  Uuda« 
num  to  two  teaspoonfuls  of  an  infusion  of  coffee:  having  thrown 
away  one  half  of  this  mixture  of  laudanum  and  coffee,  you  add  to 
the  half  which  remains,  sixty  drachms  of  lime  water.  This  potion 
ought  to  be  administered  in  spoonful  doses  during  the  twenty-four 
hours. 
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It  often  liappeas  that  the  morbillous  catarrh  of  the  intestines 
exhausts  itself  by  attacking  the  large  intestine,  producing  that 
special  form  of  colitis  chamcterided  hj  teneamois  and  glairy,  bloody 
utoolst  Let  me  remark  in  passing  that  the  term  d^sen^ery  applied 
to  this  form  of  colitis  is  very  inappropriate.  Dysentery  is  an 
epidemic  disease — ^specific,  contagious,  independent,  and  special  in 
its  character^  If  it  is  colitis,  it  is  colitis  of  an  altogether  special 
nature,  and  quite  different  from  the  colitis  of  measles — as  different 
us  the  morbillous  is  from  the  scarlatinous  exanthem,  though  both 
eruptions  are  cutaneous — as  different  as  eczema  is  from  small-pox, 
though  the  pustules  of  both  greatly  resemble  each  other.  It  is  very 
necessary  to  establish  the  distinction  between  morbiUoos  colitis  and 
dysentery,  for  the  former  is  much  less  dangerous  than  the  latter. 
Morbillous  c^^litis  generally  terminates  in  spontaneous  recovery. 
When  it  goes  on  too  long,  it  can  be  stopped  by  administering 
albuminous  injections ;  or,  if  a  more  rapid  result  be  desired,  employ 
an  injection  of  lOO  grammes  of  distilled  water  containing  in  solution 
fipom  5  to  lo  centigrammes  of  nitrate  of  silver,  or  an  injection 
formed  by  dissolving  in  the  same  quantity  of  water  from  25  to  30 
oent^rammes  of  sulphate  of  copper  or  sulphate  of  zinc.  By  such 
means  you  will  be  able  to  stop  the  di^rrha^al  colic,  which  cornea  on 
it  the  fifth  or  sixth  day  of  measles,  and  is  seldom  a  moi-e  serious 
symptom  than  the  irritation,  often  rather  violent,  which  affects  the 
upper  lip  under  the  influence  of  the  coryza.  Between  these  two 
symptoms  there  is  a  great  analogy  :  they  only  differ  in  respect  of 
their  seat. 

Having  now  passed  in  review  the  different  complications  of  the 
period  of  invasion  in  measles — convulsions,  false  croup,  suffocative 
eat&rrh,  epistaxis,  otitis,  and  diarrhceal  colic,  I  come  to  the  compli- 
catioas  of  the  second  period,  called  the  period  of  eruption.  Strictly 
8|>eaking,  these  complications  do  not  belong  to  the  second  stage. 
For  example,  the  capillary  catarrh  which  often  accompanies  this 
stage,  began  with  the  disease.  In  many  cases,  no  doubt,  it  more 
specially  belongs  to  the  second  stage,  inasmuch,  as  though  it  begins 
to  show  itself  in  the  first  stage,  it  does  not  assume  a  serious  cha- 
meter  till  it  bursts  forth  about  the  sixth  or  seventh  day  of  the 
disease,  that  is  to  say,  on  the  second  or  third  day  of  the  second  stage, 
or  period  of  eruption,  taking  the  form  of  sullocative  catiirrh,  lobular, 
or  pseudo-lobular  pneumonia t  In  a  word,  simple  catarrh  is  a 
symptom  naturally  belonging  to  the  period  of  invasion,  whereas  suffo* 
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cative  catarrbj  peripueumonic  catarrli,  aud  pure  pneamomtv,  b<  loti^ 
more  to  the  period  of  eruption. 

Peripneumonic  catarrh,  lobular  pneumonia,  and  pseudo-lobular 
pneumonia,  tlae  extreme  coiise(|Qences  of  capillary  catarrh,  arc 
always  the  most  formidable  complications  of  measles,  being  much 
more  dangerous  than  pure  pneumonia  or  pleurisy :  it  is  ty  capiUary 
catarrh  and  its  conse(|uences  that  the  greatest  number  of  morbillous 
patients  are  carried  off.  When  in  a  case  whicli  has  gone  on  rcgn- 
larly  till  the  seventh  day,  you  then  observe  the  eruption  grow  pair, 
and  next  day  find  an  increase  of  fever,  you  have  reason  to  apprehend 
a  complication;  and  almost  invariably  that  complication  will  be 
found  to  be  pulmonary.  In  the  adult,  it  may  be  an  attack  of  pure 
pneumonia ;  but  that  is  not  usual,  broncho-pneumonia  being  the  most 
common  form  of  the  pulmonary  affection.  In  children,  this  broncho- 
pneumonia, this  peripneumonia  is,  I  may  say,  the  absolute  rule,  so 
rare  are  the  exceptions :  the  inflammation  of  the  pulmonary  paren- 
chyma is  merely  an  extension  of  a  previous  bronchitis,  in  which  the 
catarrhal  element  still  predominates.  It  is  all  the  more  important 
to  have  clear  views  on  this  point  in  etiology,  and  upon  the  nature  of 
the  pathological  process,  that  they  at  once  explain  the  cause  of  the 
great  danger  of  this  complication  of  measles.  The  pneumonic  com- 
plication nearly  always  proves  fatal  in  children  under  three  years  of 
age.  In  an  epidemic  which  I  observed  at  the  Necker  Hospital  in  the 
years  1845  and  1846,  out  of  twenty-four  children  who  had  measlejt, 
twenty-two  died  of  peripneumonic  catarrh :  the  other  two  escaped 
the  terrible  thoracic  complication.  This  statistical  fact  enables  you 
to  estimate  the  frightful  severity  of  this  affection,  which,  however, 
is  met  with  much  more  frequently  in  hospital  than  in  private  prac- 
tice. Still,  in  some  epidemics,  it  commits  cruel  ravages  bejond 
nosocomial  iniluences ;  and  the  physician  who  considered  measles  a 
mild  disease  till  he  encountered  one  of  these  epidemics,  will  after- 
wards modify  that  opinion.  Thirty-seven  year^  ago,  when  1  began 
the  practice  of  medicine,  the  first  two  patients  to  whom  I  was  called 
were  persons  suffering  from  measles,  one  a  girl  of  eleven,  and  the 
other  a  female  servant  of  twenty-one  years  of  age.  Both  sunk 
under  bronclio-pncumonia,  which  in  one  of  the  cases  was  com- 
plicated with  pleurisy.  At  that  i)criod3  1  came  to  the  couctu*ion 
that  measles  might  prove  a  serious  malady :  from  that  time,  maoy 
ycari^  elapsed  williout  my  losing  a  single  case,  child  or  aduh,  from 
the  diBcase,  and  then  I  met   with  the  disastrous  epidemic  at  the 
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Nccker  Hospital.  This  year  I  have  again  seen  a  great  mortality 
in  my  own  private  practice,  and  iu  consultation  with  my  colleagues, 
both  among  children  and  adults,  from  morbillous  peripneumonic 
catarrh. 

Wlienever,  therefore,  about  the  eighth  day  of  measles,  the  fever, 
which  ought  to  subside  on  that  day,  continues;  when  the  sub- 
crepitant  rales,  heard  on  auscultation  from  the  fourth  day  of  the 
disease,  and  which  at  the  time  the  eruption  came  out  {or  at  least 
about  the  second  or  third  day  of  the  period  of  eruption),  ought  to 
have  become  le^s  fine,  do  not  undergo  that  modification,  there  is 
reason  to  fear  untoward  pulmonary  symptoms.  The  broncho-pneu- 
monia is  at  first  only  characterised  by  general  signs,  and  by  the  per- 
sistency and  greater  intensity  of  the  fever;  but  by-and-bye,  the 
bronchial  blowing  will  exist  as  a  pathognomonic  indication  of  the 
ntfection,  under  which,  sooner  or  later,  the  patients  wiU  succumb. 

The  nature  of  this  comphcation  explains  its  obstinancy.  Catarrh 
is  the  most  obstinate  of  all  pulmonary  affections,  as  well  as  the  most 
uncertain  in  its  course.  Does  not  the  simplest  cold  sometimes  last 
longer  than  a  pneumonia  ?  Do  not  these  inveterate  bronchial  affec* 
tions  keep  people  coughing  for  months,  while  a  pure  inflammatory 
pneumonia  is  generally  a  transient  ilhiess?  We  can,  therefore, 
understand  the  persistency  of  a  pulmonary  affection  in  which  the 
bronchitic  element  predominates.  Apart  altogether  from  the  mor- 
billous influence,  bronchial  catarrh  is  an  exceedingly  tedious  malady 
in  children.  Its  custom  is  to  give  way  for  a  short  interval  and  then 
reappear,  subsiding  and  reappearing,  it  may  be,  two,  three,  or  four 
times  before  final  recovery  is  established  at  the  end  of  two  or  three 
months.  Likewise,  after  the  lapse  of  two  or  three  months,  it  may 
prove  fatal*  As  the  pulmonary  affection  in  measles  is  essentially 
catarrhal,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  broncho-pneumonia  should 
last  thirty  or  forty  days  both  in  adults  and  children.  Independent 
of  catarrh,  its  essential  element,  morbillous  broncho-pneumonia 
lyosttsses  a  virulence  of  its  own,  which  is  the  expression  of  a  prin- 
ciple,  spccificj  contagious  and  septic^  which  increases  its  obstinacy 
and  severity. 

The  same  obstinacy  which  characterises  morbiUoua  peripneumonic 
catarrh  ia  met  with  in  other  external  manifestations  of  measles. 
That,  the  simple  ophtlialmia,  which  is  part  of  the  disease,  may  go 
on  for  months.  This  exanthcmatous  ophthalmia^  as  it  has  been 
called  by  Wardrop,  is  somt'timcs  formidable,  leading  to  granu!ar 
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and  ulcerated  conjunctiva^  pliljcteiEii]%  tad  ptoygioa*  Mttckeimt 
ttoies  tbut  he  has  seen  caaes  m  whidt  tbe  ejt  was  destroyed  bj 
violent  muco-porulent  ophtbdliiiia  eooaeqneiil  oa  fpeaalgai,  Socb 
cases,  however,  are  rare*  In  general^  the  affoetioii  is  limited  to  a 
more  or  less  decided  redness  of  the  conjimcttTBy  ftGeotnpanied  bj 
iotolerance  of  light,  moderate  pain,  and  lachtymalioa ;  but  I  reped^ 
that  these  ophthalmic  affections  are  terj  obsiWte,  firom  the  tufloeiioe 
of  the  specific  morbid  cause  on  which  ihtj  depend.  Cases  of  punt- 
lent  ophthalnna  often  have  their  atarting-point  in  measles. 

The  remarks  which  I  have  now  made  on  inflammatorj  affections 
of  the  conjunctiva  are  equal]/  applicable  to  inflammations  of  the 
nasal  mucous  membrane.  Are  there  not  manj  children  and  adults 
who,  free  before  measles  from  all  these  evils,  have  afterwards  chronic 
ecs&ema  of  the  nasal  fossae,  eczema  invading  and  causing  tumefaction 
of  the  upper  lip,  and  sometimes  extending  into  the  posterior  narrs, 
[Cvcn  into  the  Eustachian  tube,  where  it  occasions  swellings  which  in 
its  turn  causes  deafness  ? 

These  inflammations  of  the  eyes  and  nose  may  lead  to  serioni 
consequences.  When  child  or  adult  of  scrofulous  diathesis  is 
attacked  by  measles,  the  latter  may,  like  scarlatina,  give  development 
to  the  already  declared  or  hitherto  latent  morbid  tendencies.  These 
morbillous  innnmmations  may  be  the  starting-point  of  the  evolution 
of  the  scrofulous  diathesis,  which  will  put  its  stamp  on  the  lesions 
of  which  we  are  speaking,  determining  glandular  swelUngs  going  on 
to  sui*puration,  and  leaving  indelible  cicatrices. 

Tlicse  manifestations  of  diatliesis  are  not  the  only  manifestations 
of  this  kind  to  which  measles  may  give  rise.  In  children  who  have 
bei*n  rapidly  carried  off  by  it,  we  often  find  bronchial  glands  mow 
or  less  considerably  engorged.  Just  as  in  scarlatina,  we  find  engorge- 
ment of  the  glands  of  the  neck,  and  in  dothienteritis  engorgement 
of  the  glands  of  the  mesentery,  so  in  measles  we  find  engorgement 
of  th<j  bronchial  glands.  This  condition  is  the  consequence  of  the 
inflammation  of  the  bronchial  tubes,  just  as  cervical  adenitis  is  the 
conHe([tjenee  of  the  pharyngeal  sore  throat  of  scarlatina,  and  mesen- 
teric adenitis  the  consequenfp  of  the  infe.stinnl  inflnrnTn.iHnn  in  putrid 
fever. 

When  ihv  calnrrhril  intliuiiuiatiou  of  the  bronchial  tubes  is  of 
long  duration,  and  the  patient  is  in  subjection  to  the  tubercular 
diathesis,  the  glandular  engorgements  assume  the  characteristics  of 
that  diathesis:  on  dissection,  we  find  the  glands  converted  into 
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euinr  masses.     Tliis  remark  is  applicable  to  childhood^  adoJes- 
Iccnce^  and  adult  age.     At  all  ages,  measles  may  occasionally  become 
the  cause  of  the  development  of  tubercles,  when  the  individual 
i  carries  within  him  the  hereditary  germ  of  the  disease ;  and  tuber- 
cular disease  runs  its  course  with  much  greater  rapidity  when  its 
'  start  has  been  accelerated  by  the  exanthematous  fever.     It  is  under 
sucli  circumstances  that  phthisis  takes  the  acute  form :  it  is  rapid, 
but  it  differs  greatly  from  the  galloping  consumption  of  typhoid  ' 
form,  regarding  which  I  shall  afterwards  have  to  speak  to  you. 

I  have  already  told  you  that  measles  may  determine  an  attack  of 
I  otitis*  It  is  generally  only  a  catarrhal  aflection :  but  the  inflamraa- 
l  lion  may  extend  from  the  external  auditory  passage  to  the  middle 
r  whence  it  may  be  continued  to  tlie  mastoid  cells  and  petrous 
lion  of  the  temporal  bone*  The  situation  of  the  patient  is  then 
[very  hazardous :  for  caries  of  the  bone  may  lead  to  abscess  of  the 
rbraii),  and  inflammation  of  the  mastoid  cells  may  produce  purulent 
pnfectiun.  One  of  your  masti?rs,  Professor  Gosselin,  has  found  that 
■inflammation  of  the  osseous  tissue,  or  more  correctly  osseous  phle- 
Ibitis,  is  the  most  active  of  all  the  causes  of  purulent  infection ;  and 
Ithis  condition  exists  when  there  is  inflammation  of  the  mastoid  cells 
Ktid  temporal  bone.  I  am  indebted  to  my  former  pupil  Dr.  Peter 
^tiie  particulars  of  a  case  which  beautifully  illustrates  wliat  I  have 

been  saying. 
On  the  3rd  April,  1865,  Dr.  Peter  was  sent  for  to  Boignevillcj  to 
bee  in  consultation  a  boy  of  twelve  years  of  age  who  was  dying  from 
the  after^disorders  of  measles.     Two  months  previously,  he  had  had 
fic  eruptive  fever  at  one  of  the  colleges  of  Paris.     During  his  con- 
valescence, his  relations  resolved  to  take  him  home  with  a  view  to 
Hasten  Ills  recovery*      At  that  time  he  had  no  cough,  nor  other 
BTmptoms  of  thoracic  complication  1  moreover,  he  was  of  a  robust 
breed  ;  and  there  was  nothing  to  lead  to  the  supposition  that  tubcr- 
Iculosis  was  impending.     All  that  remained  of  his  attack  of  measles 
Iwas  an  inflammation  of  the  left  car,  from  which  there  was  a  profuse 
[discharge  of  exceedingly  fetid  greenish  pus*     Six  days  before  the 
jcon^ultation  with  Dr.  Peter,  the  young  convalescent  had  been  seized 
ith  violent  shivering,  soon  followed  by  sudden  intense  pain  in  the 
ight  scapulo-humeral  articulation.     From  that  time  he  kept  liis 
f^bed,  lost  his  appetite,  and  had  daily  paroxysms  of  fever  with  re- 
peated rigors.    Four  days  after  the  attack  of  pain  in  the  shoulder, 
lie  hud  a  similar  seizure  in   the   right   coxo-femoral   articulation. 
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When  Dr*  Peter  saw  the  patient,  there  were  enormoiis  swellings  in 
the  right  shoulder  and  right  haunch,  and  an  CEdematous  puffincsa 
over  the  chest,  abdomenj  thighs,  and  the  parts  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  affected  joints.  He  could  not  in  any  degree  spontaneously  move 
the  affected  joints,  and  every  movement  corammiicated  to  them  by 
others  occasioned  frightful  pain.  lie  was  in  a  high  fever,  the  pulac 
beating  i6ointhe  minute:  he  had  dyspncea,  with  fine  rfdcs  dis- 
seminated over  the  chest :  and  was  in  a  st^te  of  constant  low 
delirium*  He  was,  moreover,  suffering  from  jaundice,  the  date  of 
which  could  not  be  ascertained,  and  regarding  which  tliere  did  not 
seem  to  be  anxiety.  Two  facts  were  elicited  by  percussion  over  the 
liver;  viz.  that  it  was  greatly  enlarged,  and  that  at  cert^iin  points  tt 
was  painful  on  pressure,  Ur,  Peter,  connecting  Hie  jaundice  mth 
the  state  of  the  liver,  the  state  of  the  liver  with  the  articular  lesions, 
the  articular  lesions  with  the  paijis  which  liad  prccedi-d  and  the 
shivering  which  had  accompanied  them,  concluded  that  it  was  a  case 
of  purulent  infection  j  and  he  likewise  inferred  that  there  were 
metastatic  abscesses  in  the  liver,  perhaps  also  in  the  lungs,  and  iliat 
there  was  unquestionably  suppuration  in  the  joints.  Without  hesi- 
tation he  recognised  as  the  starting-point  of  the  purulent  infection, 
the  deep-seated  otitis,  with  its  associated  caries  of  the  mastoid  c^Ua 
and  i)€trous  portion  of  the  temporal  bone.  Everything  concurred 
to  justify  this  induction.  There  was  the  character  of  the  suppuration 
— its  profoseness,  and  excessive  fetor  (so  characteristic  of  osseous 
suppuration),  and  its  abrupt  suppression  on  the  occurrence  of  the 
shivering  and  articular  pains.  This  diagnosis  was  accepted  by  the 
physician  in  charge  of  the  case,  who  had,  however,  at  first  concurred 
with  a  physician  of  a  neighbouring  to^Ti  in  the  perfectly  inadmis- 
sible hypothesis,  that  it  was  a  case  of  acute  tuberculosis  of  the  arti- 
cular extremities.  The  unhappy  parents,  dismayed  at  Dr.  Peter's 
prognosis,  called  in  my  friend  Dr.  Bhiche  next  morning,  who  made 
exactly  the  same  diagnosis.    The  patient  died  during  tlie  day. 

I  entirely  concur  in  Pr,  Peter's  diagnosis.  1  feci  connnced  that 
there  was  purulent  infection  in  this  case;  and  making  a  retrospective 
review  of  other  cases  I  have  seen,  but  have  not  very  exact  notea  of, 
I  explain  them  in  the  same  way.  Be  guarded  then,  gentlemen,  in 
your  prognosis,  when  you  meet  with  deep-seated  otitis  as  a  sequel  of 
measles  or  scarlatina ;  be  assured  that  the  inflammatory  action  is 
not  simple,  that  it  derives  an  exceptional  gravity  from  the  empUve 
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feveTi  aiid  eiisU  in  a  sulyect  whose  organism  has  been  thereby 
fteriously  impaired. 

Gangrene  of  tiie  month  and  vulva  occur  as  sequelae  of  measlosc^ 
imrticvilarly  in  hospitals  appropriated  to  young  children.  These 
affections  are  wcU  known  to  the  sisters  attached  to  the  service  of 
the  hospital  in  the  rue  de  Si'vre^  :  when  they  have  to  nurse  cases  of 
measles,  they  take  double  precautions  to  secure  cleanliness,  particu- 
hrly  in  respect  of  the  little  girls  under  their  charge,  \Yhen  these 
precautions  are  neglected,  small  excoriations  are  seen  on  the  vulvn. 
In  themselvesj  there  is  nothing  serious  in  these  excoriations^  which 
are  produced  the  more  easily  that  the  mucous  membrane  of  tlie 
genitals  is  not  more  exempt  than  the  other  raucous  membranes  from 
morbiUous  influences.  But  if  the  patient  is  in  the  midst  of  concen- 
trated epidemic  influence,  such  as  too  commonly  exists  in  a  children's 
hospital,  the  excoriations  on  the  vulva  may  become  a  way  of  entrance 
for  gangrene.  The  affection  may  at  first  escape  notice,  but  a  con- 
siderable swelling  soon  appears  at  the  side  of  the  labia  majora  and 
probably  extends  into  the  groin.  The  skin  over  the  tumour  is  of  a 
bright  red  colour,  the  subjacent  tissues  are  hardj  and  examination  by 
the  touch  leads  to  the  diagnosis  of  a  deep-seated  abscess.  On  separat- 
ing the  vulva,  we  discover  pultaceous  concretions  of  a  whitish,  some- 
limes  of  a  greyish  colour :  they  have  generally  a  very  foetid  odour, 
and  sometimes  extend  back  to  the  anus.  Under  such  circumstances, 
there  is  no  time  for  temporising :  energetic  treatment  must  be  imme- 
diately resorted  to.  The  day  after  the  appearance  of  the  concretions, 
the  cellular  tissue  may  be  in  a  state  of  gangrene,  and  the  labium 
sphacelated  in  its  entire  thickness.  The  gangrene  may  invade  the 
vagina,  and  even  perforate  the  peritoneum,  in  wliich  case  death 
rapidly  ensues.  The  danger  can  only  be  averted  by  prompt  and 
vigorous  treatment.  Cauterize  the  parts  with  fuming  hydrochloric 
acid,  nitrate  of  silver,  or  sulphate  of  copper ;  and  if  the  caustics  are 
not  sufficient  to  stop  the  progress  of  the  gangrene,  you  must  resort 
to  the  actual  cautery,  then  your  sole  resource. 

Diphtheritis  may  sometimes  also  have  measles  as  its  starting-point. 
When  such  is  the  case,  it  generally  assumes  a  mahgnant  character, 
whether  developed  in  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  vagina,  or  in  the 
folds  of  the  skin,  where  in  children  the  nature  of  the  skin  is  so 
fimilar  to  that  of  mucous  membrane ;  or  whether,  as  is  most  usual, 
it  appears  on  the  mucous  lining  of  the  mouth,  pharynx,  and  nose. 

Purpura  is  another  serious  complication  of  measles,  regarding 
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which  I  said  a  word  at  the  commencement  of  this  lectui 
sents  itself  in  a  form  very  different  from  the  morbus  h^monhagk 
of  Werlhoff,  and  veiy  different  also  from  the  acnte  purpara  with 
which  we  are  acquainted.  I  have  only  seen  two  cases  of  this  com- 
plication of  measles. 

Pifteen  or  sixteen  years  ago,  I  was  asked  to  meet  Dr,  Coqnerct  in 
oonsnltation^  in  the  case  of  a  girl  of  five  years  of  age  who  had  jn^t 
had  an  attack  of  measles.  The  fever  had  been  constantly  accom- 
panied by  stupor,  which  is  unusual  in  this  disease*  The  eruption 
came  out :  but  the  exanthematous  patches  were  of  a  dark  colour — 
that  hcemorrhagic  hue  which  does  not  disappear  under  pressure  of 
the  finger.  On  the  eighth  day,  slight  delirium  supervened,  atul 
^epistaxis^  which  had  occurred  with  usual  moderation  daring  the 
'first  period,  became  much  more  profuse.  The  relations^  alarmed  at 
the  nasal  haemorrhage,  called  me  in.  The  child  had  lost  a  great 
deal  of  blood.  We  recommended  nasal  injections  of  decoction  of 
rhatany,  of  very  warm  water,  of  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  zinc,  and 
of  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper.  The  epistaxis  moderated. 
After  some  hours,  however,  other  haemorrhages  snpervened :  she  had 
hfiematuria,  blootly  stools,  and  haematemesis.  Finally,  within  two 
days,  ecchymotic  spots  appeared  on  the  back ;  and  the  child  sunk 
in  a  state  of  extreme  ansemia.  We  did  not  obtain  an  autopsy :  but 
judging  from  what  1  have  seen  in  the  bodies  of  persons  dying  under 
similar  circumstances,  I  think  we  should  probably  have  found  ecchj* 
mosis  around  the  kidneys,  under  the  peritoneum,  and  also  perhaps 
(as  is  occasionally  met  with)  under  the  coverings  of  the  heart,  and 
under  other  visceral  membranes. 

It  thus  appears,  that  in  certain  conditions  difficult  to  appreciaiei 
but  in  winch  very  probably  the  epidemic  constitution  plays  its  part, 
the  poison  of  measles  may  impart  a  special  character  to  this  terrible 
form  of  hmmorrhago,  just  as  small-pox  does  sometimes,  with  this 
difference,  that  in  black  small-pox  the  hsemorrhages  generally  occur 
in  the  first,  and  in  measles,  in  the  last  period  of  the  disease* 

Dr,  Chairou  in  a  remarkable  work,  to  which  a  prize  was  adjudged 
by  the  Academy  of  Medicine,  has  given  the  history  of  a  very  severe 
epidemic  of  measles  which  prevailed  at  Rueil  in  1862.  It  was 
characterised  by  the  exanthem  not  having  much  intensity,  and  in 
being  accompanied  by  profuse  perspiration,  and  a  vesicular  eruption 
analogous  to  the  miliary  rash  of  lying-in  women.  Dr.  Chairou 
proposed  to  give  it  the  name  of  sweating- moaslcs  [rou^eoU^BuetU^. 
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ror  my  own  i)ftri,  I  do  not  believe  in  such  a  complication  of  measles 
as  sweating  properly  so  called,  any  more  than  I  believe  in  lying-in 
women  being  attacked  by  miliary  fever.  However,  the  Eaeil  epi- 
demic was  characterised  by  very  unnsual  phenomena.  From  the 
first,  in  addition  to  cpistaxis  and  vomitings  typhoid  complications 
were  observed^  and  at  a  later  period  of  the  attack,  thrush,  aphthous 
ulcerations,  and  nlceration  of  the  periosteum  leading  to  necrosis  of 
the  maxillary  bones.   Numerous  abscesses  in  the  face  and  neck  were 

tseen^  «uch  as  are  often  observed  in  sinall-pox  and  scarlatina.  The 
other  mucous  membranes  were  often  coated  with  diphtheritic  secre- 
tion, and  the  skin,  under  the  influence  of  blisters  or  from  other 
causes^  was  liable  to  excoriations.  To  these  symptoms,  convulsions 
were  frequently  added,  and  their  occurrence,  even  at  the  beginning 
of  the  attack,  almost  invariably  foretold  a  fatal  issue.  The  mortality 
from  this  epidemic  of  measles  was  as  great  as  that  resulting  from 
ordinary  epidemics  of  typhoid  fever. 

As  I  have  already  stated,  the  nervous  complications  of  measles 
generally  occur  at  the  beginning  of  the  attack :  they  may,  however, 
recur  in  the  last  stage  of  the  disease,  when  they  are  not  dependent 
on  the  fever  itself,  but  on  sorae  superadded  cause.  For  example, 
when  bronchO'pneumonia  and  peripneumonia  supervene  in  children 
who  Imve  had  convulsions  at  the  period  of  invasion,  these  pulmonary 
affections  may  occasion  a  return  of  the  convulsions,  wliich  are  then 
preceded  and  followed  by  cerebral  disturbance  characterised  by 
stupor.  The  fits  last  for  two,  three,  or  four  days,  or  sometimes 
only  for  a  few  hours  or  minutes :  they  generally  carry  off  the  patient. 
The  nervous  complications  of  the  hist  stage  of  measles,  which  origi- 
imte  generally  in  a  formidable  chest  affection,  are  never  met  with  in 
infants. 

Measles,  then^ — the  complications  of  which  I  have  now  reviewed — 
may  terminate  in  convulsions ;  but  it  must  be  remembered,  that 
convulsions  at  the  beginning  of  the  disease  are  not  serious,  whereas 
in  the  last  stage — that  is,  after  the  eighth  day — they  involve  the 
worst  possible  prognosis. 
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LECTURE  VII. 

RUBEOLA. 

Very  Different  Disease  from  Measles, -'^Stands  in  the  Same 
Relation  to  Measles  as  Chicken-pox  to  Small-pox, — Does  not 
produce  Catarrh  of  the  Mucous  Membranes, — No  Serious  Sequela, 
— May  attack  the  sam^  person  more  than  once,  and  does  not 
confer  Exemption  from  Measles, 

Gentlemen  : — A  great  many  physicians  fell  into  the  same  sort  of 
confusion  regarding  rubeola  as  that  which  still  prevails  regarding 
chicken-pox.  Rubeola  was  once  considered  a  modified  form  of 
measles^  just  as  chicken-pox  has  been  looked  on  as  modified  small- 
pox. Although  some  authors  still  confound  variola  and  varicella, 
all  agree  that  there  is  an  essential  difference  between  rugeola  and 
rubeola.  Though  they  admit  that  there  is  at  first  view  an  apparent 
similarity  between  the  latter  two,  they  describe  rubeola,  the  exan- 
thematous  fever,  about  which  I  am  now  going  to  say  a  few  words, 
as  a  perfectly  distinct  nosological  species.  This  disease  was  known 
to  old  authors  under  the  various  names  of  rubeola,  roseola,  and 
exanthhne  fugace :  it  is  called  essera  Fogelii  by  Borsieri. 

Rubeola  is,  like  measles,  characterised  by  an  exanthematous 
eruption  consisting  of  irregular  spots,  the  outbreak  of  which  is 
almost  always  preceded  by  febrile  phenomena.  The  general  symp- 
toms which  show  themselves  usually  for  one  or  two,  and  rarely  for 
three  or  four  days,  are  much  less  marked  than  in  other  eruptive 
fevers.  Sometimes,  they  do  not  amount  to  more  than  a  slight  feel- 
ing of  discomfort.  Generally,  however,  the  feeling  of  discomfort  is 
considerable,  and  is  accompanied  by  well-marked  fever,  rigors,  head- 
ache, loss  of  appetite,  urgent  thirst,  excitement,  or,  it  may  be,  by 
great  prostration.  In  very  young  children,  it  is  not  unusual  for 
the  disease  to  set  in  with  vomiting,  diarrhoea  and  convulsions. 
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The  circumstance,  however,  which  at  once  distinguishes  rubeola 
from  measles  is  the  absence  in  the  former  of  catarrh  (ocular,  nasal, 
and  bronchial),  an  essential  prodromic  phenomenon  of  morbilloua 
fever*  The  lachrymation,  coryxa,  and  cough  which  belong  to  measles 
are  never  seen  hi  rubeola. 

There  is  a  great  difference  between  the  eruption  of  the  two  dis- 
t-ases.  Tlic  ruhcolic  do  not,  like  tJie  niorhdlous  patches,  project 
from  the  surface  of  the  skin.  The  rubeolic  patches  are  paler, 
larger,  more  distmct  from  one  anothex^  and  more  isolated  by  inter- 
val of  unaffected  skin:  they  disappear  under  pressure  by  the 
finger,  and  immediately  reappear  when  the  pressure  is  removed  : 
they  occasion  intense  itching,  and  are,  to  use  Vogers  expression, 
ardenten  ei  pyHneitlf;s, 

They  are  situated  on  all  parts  of  the  body,  but  are  most  abundant 
on  the  trunk  and  limbs.  They  do  not  present  the  regularity  of  the 
morbillous  patches  in  the  way  they  come  out,  their  progress,  and 
mode  of  disappeiuing.  Exceedingly  fugitive,  remaining  visible  for 
iventy-foor  or  forty-eight  hours,  they  in  some  cases  disappear, 
without  desquamation  and  without  leaving  any  trace  of  their  pas- 
sage ;  and  they  disappear  and  reappear  alternately  for  seven  days. 

When  once  the  eruption  has  finally  disappeared,  the  malady  is  at 
an  end,  and  there  is  nothing  to  fear  from  complications  so  threat- 
ening in  convalescence  from  measles.  Nor  are  there,  as  in  the 
latter,  any  unfavourable  symptoms  to  be  dreaded  in  the  prodromic 
or  eruptive  stages, 

Rubeola  is  the  mildest  of  the  eruptive  fevers.  It  is  never  a 
serious  malady,  and  always  terminates  spontaneously  without  th« 
physician  being  required  to  interfere.  It  has  sometimes  prevailed  as 
an  epidemic,  as  IVank  states ;  and  though  the  contrary  has  been 
held,  I  believe  that  it  is  a  contagious  disease.  I  do  not  say  that  it 
it  contagious  in  the  same  degree  as  measles,  but  among  the  various 
causes  of  rubeola,  I  hold  that  contagion  incontestably  has  a  place* 

The  leading  fact  which  enables  us  to  separate  rubeola  from  ru- 
geola,  is  that  an  attack  of  the  one  does  not  protect  from  an  attack  of 
the  other,  any  more  than  an  attack  of  varicella  protects  from  an  attack 
of  variola,  or  of  variola  from  varicella*  Again,  the  same  person 
does  not  generally  contract  measles  more  than  once :  but  one  attack 
of  rubeola  does  not  protect  from  other  attacks.  Borsieri,  indeed,  has 
faiid  that  a  person  who  has  had  it  ouce  is  more  liable  to  have  it  again : — 
^  Qui  $emel  iU  iahravlt,  facile  itemm  plnricsque  pr^haidiiur" 
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Persons  of  all  ages  and  both  sexes  take  rubeola;  but  women  are 
more  susceptible  to  it  than  men^  and  children  are  more  susceptible 
than  either.  A  hot  season^  or  to  speak  more  correctlj,  a  high  tem- 
perature^ by  exciting  to  copious  perspiration,  has  a  great  influence 
upon  the  production  of  the  rubeolic  exanthem.  I  shall  have  occa- 
sion to  return  to  this  subject  when  I  specially  discuss  the  question 
of  sudoral  eruptions.  I  will  then  tell  you  how  to  distinguish  the 
varieties  of  rubeola  occurring  in  the  course  of  other  diseases.  For 
the  present,  I  will  only  remark  that  syphilitic  rubeola  cannot  be  in- 
cluded among  them.  Nature,  pre-eminently  specific,  has  placed  a 
special  stamp  upon  the  venereal  disease  of  which  a  form  of  rubeola 
is  a  characteristic  manifestation :  the  course  and  duration  of  rubeola 
syphilitica  point  out  that  it  is  not  a  variety  of  the  exanthematous 
fever  I  have  been  speaking  of,  but  an  affection  belonging  to  another 
nosological  group. 


LECTUfiE    VIII. 

ERYTHEMA  NODOSUM. 

A  Specific  and  Separate  Disease. — Successive  Eruptiofts. — Articular 
Pains. —  General  Symptoms. — A  Possible  Manifestation  of  the 
Rheumatic  Diathesis. 

Oektlbmen  : — You  will  only  find  a  few  lines  devoted  to  the  sub- 
jecfc  of  erythema  nodosum  [  erythhie  noueux\  in  your  pathological 
text  books.  Authors  seem  only  to  mention  it^  that  it  may  be  re- 
membered as  one  of  the  principal  varieties  of  erythema^  the  whole 
history  of  which  they  give  in  one  short  chapter.  Their  descriptions 
appear  to  me  insufficient;  for  the  malady,  a  case  of  which  I  am 
going  to  show  you  in  the  wards,  deserves  to  occupy  a  much  larger 
space  in  nosological  manuals. 

Correctly  speaking,  and  notwithstanding  the  generic  title  by 
which  it  is  known,  and  to  which  for  want  of  a  better  name  I  adhere, 
erythema  nodosum  is  no  more  a  variety  of  erythema  than  small- 
pox is  a  variety  of  ecthema,  although,  considered  by  itself,  the 
variolous  pustule  often  resembles,  and  may  be  mistaken  for,  a  pus- 
tule of  erythema.  Erythema  nodosum  is  a  specific  and  separate 
disease,  which  manifests  itself  locally  by  characters  so  precise  as  not 
to  admit  of  being  mistaken.  It  also  presents  a  group  of  general 
symptoms  necessary  to  be  taken  into  account.  They  almost  always 
precede  the  appearance  of  the  erythematous  eruption,  and  are  no 
more  dependent  upon  the  local  cutaneous  affection,  than  the  pro- 
dromic  fever  of  small-pox  or  measles  is  subject  to  the  influence  of 
the  eruption  which  is  going  to  come  out. 

The  local  manifestations  of  the  erythematous  eruption  seem  so 
very  well  known,  that  it  might  be  sufficient  to  indicate  them  in  a  few 
words.  I  think,  however,  that  it  will  be  useful  to  describe  them  in 
detail.    Any  one  of  you  will  be  able  to  recognise  at  a  glance  the 


snota  juxR  ir  !£:£  Tqniarr  ivau  eagmmrf  oiwards  the  cGitiey  the 
jize  II  VoicTL  Tjcea  ^m.  rhar  if  x  ■£▼  TmilimHtiMm  to  two  or  three 
zsaarjmssss^  if  :iie  lianiffFT  if  i  pea^  i  himei-niiCy  or  evoo.  a  wilnat. 
Tier  ir.jecr  iuovj>  "-le  ^ini,  -riming  coL  knobs  or  nodesL  They 
raaiiil'^  increase  Ji  ihsr  -deToCiaiL  obave  die  ^^fcrn^  and  become  small 
iari  mmcurs  if  jecuiiar  jspecs.  Tii^  are  ciicnmacnbed  in  such  a 
Tay  u  zi  jick  is  if  "^nwr  base  was  jen  in  the  thirkTifffff  of  the  sidn 
ami  ^^n'iir  ii:aue.  imi  js  if  dier  cQaid  be  adzed  between  the 
?TntTr»rs.  tjg.  T-iffr  jrsc  ipneocmiie.  uhey  are  of  a  red  colour,  which  is 
she  "iariinirs  lie  Vs;*  the  iiscanix  is  Izom.  the  centre,  and  this 
cnicanciai  ^Tyrnis  beToml  die  huJosit.  Paa^ng  from  red  to 
ricLa-red,  ic  a&snria  acqoizcs  a  jeOowish.  eochjmotic  tint,  or, 
zndnallT  iuSng,  zrres  place  tj  x  blnfan  trnc,  mosc  decided  towards 
the  GTcxzin^Qice  if  the  nsidcaCTr  and  easlj  disappeoziiig  nnder  the 
preaaore  of  the  ings.  I  have  new  seen  these  tnmooza  pass  into  a 
state  of  snppmaGonY  ^hrrrnngh  on  preaamg  them  I  have  felt  a 
yiwatfnn  of  deep-«sced  linctaaiian:  in  a  few  daja  spoataneoos 
resohxtion  has  takoi  place.  Acconfing  to  Ptofeasor  A.  Hardr,  bow- 
ers, erjthema  nodcsnm  may  become  chzooic  by  the  appearance  of  a 
sncceasion  of  onptLona  dnziDg  several  montbi,  or  even,  it  may  be, 
daring  one  or  two  year?.  When  the  disease  takes  this  chronic 
form,  the  nodea  on  the  lega  sometimes  become  dongated,  and  then 
soften  and  nlconte.  The  ulcerations  are  roond,  excavated,  and  of  a 
greyiah  colour  at  the  bottom :  they  resemble  syphilitic  ulcers.  The 
attentive  observation  of  the  patimt,  the  existence  of  non-nlceiated 
nodes,  and  an  examination  of  the  history  of  the  case  will  prevent  yon 
making  an  error  in  diagnosb.  This  nnusual  aspect  of  the  disease, 
this  chronicity  of  erythema  nodosum  whether  accompanied  or  not 
by  ulceration,  according  to  my  colleague  of  the  St.  Louis  Hospital, 
is  dependent  on  a  scrofulous  taint.  I  dare  not  affirm,  gentlemen, 
that  the  chronic  erjthema  which  I  have  described  to  you  is  the  same 
disease  of  which  M.  Hardy  speaks.  Possibly,  an  anomalous  cuta- 
neous affection  suggested  to  that  able  physician  an  opinion  which  I 
hesitate  to  adopt. 

The  favourite  seats  of  erythema  nodosum  are  upon  the  legs  and 
arms^  in  situations  where  the  skin  is  separated  from  the  bone  by  a 
very  thin  layer  of  soft  parts — on  the  forearm  at  the  posterior  edge  of 
the  internal  as|)€ct  of  the  ulna,  and  on  the  1^  on  the  inner  aspect  of 
th($  (TCflt  of  tlic  tibia.  It  is  in  this  latter  situation  that  the  charac- 
Irristic  nodulated  form  of  the  tumours  is  most  conspicuous.     So 
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sensitive  to  pressure  sometimes  are  the  nodes  over  the  tibia,  even 
when  lightly  pressed^  that  the  patients  cannot  tolerate  the  pain 
caused  by  the  weight  of  the  bed-clothes.  The  nodes  are  usually 
disseminated^  separate  [discretes,  distinct^'},  and  few  in  number; 
but  at  other  times,  they  are  more  numerous,  and  in  some  cases 
become  conflaent  from  new  nodes  springing  up  beside  former  ones, 
and  the  two  sets  getting  blended  together,  so  as  to  form  patches  of 
greater  or  less  size,  of  a  more  or  less  bright  red  colour,  ^dth  irre- 
gular edges,  somewhat  resembling  erysipelas,  in  their  general  ap- 
pearance. 

Although  eiythema  nodosum  has  a  predilection  for  the  situations 
I  have  mentioned,  it  not  only  appears  on  all  parts  of  the  skin,  but 
also  on  the  mucous  membranes.  In  a  woman,  whose  case  I  am 
about  to  recall  to  your  recollection,  you  saw  an  erythematous  patch 
on  the  conjunctiva  of  the  left  eye.  This  patch  on  the  conjunctiva  is 
a  pimple  rather  than  a  true  node;  and  the  spots  on  the  thighs,  arms, 
neck  and  face  in  erythema  nodosum  are  generally  papular.  By- 
and-bye,  when  I  come  to  speak  of  papular  erythema,  I  will  recall  to 
your  recollection  the  differences  between  the  two  forms  of  erythema, 
mentioning  at  the  same  time  the  phenomena  common  to  both,  and 
by  which  they  seem  to  be  assimilated ;  but  I  will  now  anticipate 
what  I  have  to  say  by  remarking,  that  it  is  very  rare  to  see  a  case  of 
erythema  nodosum  without  pimples,  while  nodes  are  seldom  seen  in 
papular  erythema. 

The  eruption  does  not  always  all  come  out  at  once,  but  sometimes 
in  successive  crops,  fresh  nodes  appearing  in  succession  before  their 
predecessors  have  faded.  New  crops  go  on  appearing  at  longer  or 
shorter  intervals,  the  period  of  eruption  being  sometimes  thus  pro- 
longed to  twenty-one  days.  The  duration  of  the  acute  stage  of  the 
disease  is  from  one  to  twenty-one  days.  So  long  as  the  general 
symptoms  continue,  and  the  fever  does  not  abate,  the  appearance 
of  new  spots  may  be  expected. 

I  shall  now  state  what  took  place  in  the  case  to  which  I  have  just 
alluded.  The  patient,  a  woman  of  57  years  of  age,  was  admitted  on 
the  15th  December  to  bed  No.  25  bis  in  our  St.  Bernard  ward.  She 
said  that  she  had  been  ill  for  ten  days :  she  complained  of  general 
discomfort,  headache,  articular  pains  in  the  left  shoulder,  and  want 
of  appetite :  the  tongue  was  red,  the  skin  hot,  and  the  pulse  100. 
I  detected  erythematous  spots  on  the  right  thigh,  and  internal  aspect 
of  the  right  elbow.     No  abnormal  sound  was  heard  in  the  heart  on 
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careful  auscultation.  Next  day^  a  spot  appeared  on  the  right  arm^ 
and  a  new  spot  on  the  left^  in  the  same  situation  as  the  other.  In 
respect  of  hardness,  the  spots  resembled  syphilitic  gummce.  On  the 
17th  December^  the  eruption  appeared  on  the  external  aspect  of  the 
left  thigh,  and  the  fever  continued  unabated.  On  the  i8th,  the 
spots  were  still  more  abundant,  and  some  of  them  were  papular. 
The  tongue,  red  at  the  point  and  edges,  was  covered  with  a  whitish 
fur.  The  pulse  was  still  100,  and  the  skin  hot.  On  the  20th 
December,  we  observed  spots  on  both  arms  over  the  inferior  portion 
of  the  ulna.  On  the  thighs,  the  spots  were  confluent ;  and  round 
one  of  the  knees,  the  confluence  was  so  great  as  at  a  first  glance  to 
suggest  erysipelas.  This  was  the  day  on  which  we  saw  an  erythe- 
matous spot  on  the  conjunctiva,  at  the  outer  angle  of  the  left  eye. 
There  was  some  abatement  of  the  fever :  but  on  the  22nd,  it  had 
regained  its  former  intensity.  On  the  same  day,  there  was  a  fresh 
crop  of  spots;  and  the  patches  on  the  right  thigh,  some  of  which 
were  as  large  as  a  five  franc  piece,  were  bright  red,  and  very  painful. 
The  pain  in  the  shoulder  was  more  violent  than  when  my  attention 
was  originally  directed  to  it,  and  it  was  increased  by  the  slightest 
pressure.  The  erythematous  spot  on  the  eye  had  faded,  and  there 
only  remained  in  its  place  a  little  injection  of  the  conjunctiva.  On 
the  23rd  and  a4th,  new  spots  appeared  on  the  legs  :  on  the  24th, 
however,  the  fever  subsided  considerably,  and  the  pain  in  the 
shoulder  greatly  diminished.  No  fresh  spots  appeared  after  the 
25th.  From  that  day  the  patient  felt  much  better,  and  convales- 
cence began.  She  left  the  H6tel-Dieu,  completely  recovered,  during 
the  first  week  of  January. 

Convalescence,  gentlemen,  is  sometimes  tedious,  almost  as  pro- 
tracted as  in  some  putrid  fevers. 

The  articular  pains  which  precede  and  accompany  the  eruption 
seem  to  me  to  be  characteristic  of  erythema  nodosum^  The  general 
symptoms  consist  in  a  universal  feeling  of  discomfort,  in  lassitude 
and  aching  of  the  legs,  headache,  want  of  appetite,  and  a  loaded 
state  of  the  digestive  canal ;  and  in  fever  more  or  less  severe  during  a 
prodromic  period  which  varies  in  duration  from  one  to  five  days. 
When  once  the  eruption  is  accomplished,  recovery  generally  takes 
place  in  one,  two,  or  three  weeks ;  but  again  I  repeat^  tliat  the 
duration  of  the  malady  may  be  much  more  protracted,  and  that  so 
long  as  the  general  symptoms  continue  new  eruptions  may  be 
looked  for. 
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Articular  pains  are  complained  of  almost  at  the  same  time  that 
the  general  symptoms  set  in ;  they  sometimes  contmue  as  long  as  the 
eruption  lasts^  and  even  after  it  has  disappeared.  They  come  on 
spontaneously^  are  aggravated  by  pressure,  are  sufficiently  acute  to 
hinder  movements,  and  sometimes  even  entirely  to  prevent  them,  as 
was  the  case  in  a  young  woman  in  our  St.  Bernard  ward  who  kept 
her  fingers  flexed  from  inabiUty  to  extend  them.  They  are  sometimes 
limited  to  a  single  articulation,  and  in  other  cases,  as  in  the  young 
woman  just  referred  to,  they  extend  to  all  the  joints.  The  pain  is 
sometimes  as  acute  as  in  pure  rheumatism ;  but  I  have  never  seen 
redness  or  swelling  in  the  situation  of  the  affected  parts ;  nor  have  I 
ever  found  signs  of  cardiac  lesion. 

The  existence  of  these  articular  pains  seems  to  indicate  that  ery- 
thema nodosum  is  of  the  nature  of  rheumatism.  The  best  authors 
have  pointed  out  the  mutual  relations  of  rheumatism  and  erythema 
nodosum.  This  has  been  done  in  France  by  Dr.  Bouillaud,^  and  in 
Germany  by  Professor  Schcenlein,  who  has  given  to  erythema  nodo- 
sum the  name  of  rheumatic  purpura.  Dr.  Bazin,  an  accomplished 
physician  of  the  St.  Louis  Hospital,  has  not  hesitated  to  place  it  at 
the  head  of  his  pseudo-exanthematic  erythematous  arlArilides;  and 
Bayer^  has  described  a  papular  erythema  occurring  in  persons  suf- 
fering from  acute  rheumatism,  which  to  the  eyes  of  Dr.  Bazin  is 
erythema  nodosum  itself. 

I  was  formerly  in  the  habit  of  attaching  a  great  deal  of  importance 
to  the  articular  pains,  and  tried  to  subdue  them  by  giving  prepara- 
tions of  sulphate  of  quinine,  or  veratria.  Afterwards,  from  a  study 
of  the  natural  course  of  the  disease,  I  perceived  that  they  generally 
yielded  without  the  intervention  of  art,  and  I  then  restricted  my 
treatment  to  keeping  the  patients  in  bed,  and  telling  them  to  avoid 
chills.  These  hygienical  means  and  cooling  drinks  now  constitute 
my  whole  treatment  of  these  pains.  When  the  stools  are  slimy, 
and  indicate  a  loaded  state  of  the  digestive  canal,  I  endeavour  to 
correct  that  state  by  administering  mild  purgatives. 

Erythema  nodosum  is  not  a  common  disease  of  children,  but  I 
cannot  exactly  say  that  it  is  rare  among  them.  One  of  my  pupils 
lately  told  me  that  he  had  seen  it  in  two  brothers,  one  aged  two  and 
a  half  and  the  other  four  years  of  age. 

1  BouiLLATJD : — ^Trait6  CliDique  da  Rhumatisme  Articalaire.    Paris,  1840. 
*  Ratsb:— *Trait^  des  Maladies  de  la  Peau.    Paris,  1835. 


LECTURE  IX. 

ERYTHEMA  PAPULATUM. 

Differs  from  Erythema  Nodosum  in  the  Form  and  Seat  of  the  Eruption, 
and  in  the  Severity  of  the  Symptoms. — JSieumatie  Character. 

Gentlemen: — Although  erythema  papulatum  [ery theme papuhux] 
and  erythema  nodosum  have  obvious  afiSnities  with  each  other^  I 
should  not  wish  you  to  take  up  the  idea  that  they  are  identically  the 
same  disease.  They  have  undoubtedly  something  in  common^  just 
as  small-pox  and  chicken-pox  have  something  in  common  ;  but  in 
my  opinion,  they  possess  characteristic  differences  which  allow  us  to 
regard  them  as  two  distinct  species.  Recall,  gentlemen,  the  marked 
difference  between  the  physiognomy  of  disease  in  two  women  whom 
you  saw  with  erythema  nodosum,  and  in  three  patients  with  erythema 
papulatum,  two  of  whom  are  in  the  St.  Bernard  ward,  and  one  in 
the  St.  Agnes  ward.  The  patients  with  erythema  nodosum  pre- 
sented, relatively  to  the  other  group,  very  mild  symptoms,  though 
the  cases  were  severe  for  the  affection ;  while  the  three  with  erythema 
papulatum  had  very  formidable  symptoms,  so  formidable  in  one  of 
them  as  to  occasion  death.  Do  not  suppose,  gentlemen,  that  the 
disease  is  formidable  in  proportion  to  the  intensity  of  the  eruption, 
as  is  the  case  in  small-pox  and  scarlatina.  The  forms,  the  seat  and 
the  mode  of  evolution  of  the  eruption  are  so  various  as  to  establish 
the  diversity  of  the  nature  of  the  two  diseases.  Again,  erythema 
papulatum  is  accompanied  by  serious  pulmonary  lesions,  and  some- 
times by  articular  rheumatism  and  endocarditis,  whereas  erythema 
nodosum  has  no  such  accompaniments,  or  at  least  is  not  attended  by 
pulmonary  lesions.  You  will  easily  understand  this  distinction, 
when  I  recall  to  your  recollection  the  history  of  cases  which  you 
have  had  an  opportunity  of  studying  with  me  in  the  clinical  wards. 
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and  which  you  will  be  able  to  compare  with  the  history  of  cases  of 
erythema  papalatam.  Let  me  first  recapitulate  the  case  of  the  man 
who  occupied  bed  No.  24  in  St.  Agnes's  ward. 

He  was  an  assistant-cook^  who  had  lived  in  Paris  for  the  four 
months  preceding  his  attack^  daring  which  period  he  had  enjoyed 
good  health.  He  was  admitted  into  hospital  on  a  Priday.  On  the 
previous  Sunday,  he  had  felt,  as  precursory  symptoms,  stiffness  and 
pricking  in  the  eyes.  He  also  experienced  pains  in  the  wrist  and 
joints  of  the  middle  finger,  which  on  the  following  day  became  so 
violent  as  to  interfere  with  the  movements  of  the  parts  affected,  to 
the  extent  of  preventing  him  from  opening  and  shutting  the  hand. 
In  the  evening  of  the  same  day,  he  had  pains  in  the  knee.  There 
were,  however,  neither  fever  nor  loss  of  appetite.  From  the  Sunday 
also,  he  had  perceived  on  his  hands  an  eruption  of  uniform  redness. 
On  the  Tuesday,  the  backs  of  both  hands,  the  cheeks,  and  the  fore- 
head were  covered  with  pimples,  and  there  was  some  fever.  Upon 
his  admission  into  hospital,  I  observed  this  papular  eruption,  upon 
a  ground  of  a  winy-red  hue,  raised  above  the  parts  of  the  skin  which 
were  not  affected.  Besides  some  pustules  of  acne  on  the  inferior 
extremities,  we  saw  a  small  patch  of  erythema  nodosum  on  the  left 
leg :  this  patch  was  painful.  In  no  other  situation  than  those  named 
did  we  find  any  trace  of  eruption,  except  in  both  conjunctivae,  the 
sclerotics  of  which  were  injected  with  livid  red.  The  edges  of  the 
eyelids  were  also  red.  On  the  Thursday  following — the  seventh  day 
after  admission  and  the  twelfth  from  the  beginning  of  the  attack — 
I  observed  a  little  obstruction  of  the  lungs  characterised  by  cough 
and  mucous  sub-crepitant  r&les  in  the  posterior  part  of  the  base  of 
the  left  lung.  The  patient,  nevertheless,  asked  for  food  and  did  not 
remain  in  bed.  Two  days  afterwards — on  the  fourteenth  day  of  the 
malady — the  erythematous  patches  were  much  paler,  but  new  pimples 
had  come  out  in  the  situations  in  which  they  had  been  first  seen. 
For  forty  days,  his  general  condition  was  very  unfavourable,  and 
the  fever  continued.  There  were  five  or  six  successive  eruptions. 
The  patient  became  exceedingly  thin ;  and  on  the  sixtieth  day  from 
his  seizure,  he  was  as  weak  as  if  he  had  had  an  aggravated  attack 
of  dothienteria. 

In  connection  with  the  case  now  detailed,  I  will  relate  that  of  a 
woman  who  lay  in  bed  No.  1 1  of  St.  Bernard's  ward,  in  whom  the 
disease  proved  rapidly  fatal.  Her  age  was  sixty.  She  had  long 
ooffered  from  pulmonary  emphysema,  and  on  admission  had  bron- 
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cWtis  accompanied  by  fever^  and  a  state  of  stupor  which  to  me  did 
not  seem  to  be  dependent  on  the  state  of  the  bronchial  tubes.  For 
several  days^  the  chest  was  auscultated  with  very  great  care,  with  a 
view  to  discover  whether  there  was  any  point  affected  with  peripneu- 
monia. Three  days  after  adtniesion,  erythema  nodosum  was  detectetl 
on  the  legs  and  erythema  papuktum  on  the  backs  of  the  hands. 
This  woman,  by  occupation  a  washerwoman,  had  had  several  attacks 
of  rheumatism,  and  it  was  through  exposure  to  cold  and  damp  that 
she  had  contracted  the  catarrh  which  brought  her  to  the  hospital. 
The  bronchitis  soon  became  general,  and  on  the  twentieth  or  twenty- 
first  day  terminated  fatally,  having  become  complicated  with  double 
hypostatic  pneumonia.  On  examination  after  death,  we  found  sero- 
sanguinolent  engorgement  of  the  lower  third  of  both  lungs,  and  a 
muco-purulent  fluid  in  the  minute  bronchial  tubes. 

You  have  lately  watched  the  evolution  of  erythema  papulatum  in 
a  woman  who  occupied  bed  No.  33  of  the  same  ward,  and  who&c 
life  was  in  great  jeopardy  for  more  than  fifteen  days*  I  regard  her 
case  as  one  of  the  most  conclusive  I  have  met  with  in  support  of 
my  opinion,  that  erythema  is  essentially  a  constitutional  affection. 
Here  are  the  facta  drawn  up  by  M.  DumontpaUier  :^ 

"  A  young  woman  of  thirty-eight  years  of  age,  who,  though  a 
rheumatic  subject,  had  enjoyed  very  fair  health  for  several  years, 
was  admitted  to  the  St,  Bernard  ward  with  all  the  symptoms  of  an 
attack  of  fever.  She  had  general  prostration,  lassitude,  pains  in 
the  legs,  quick  pulse,  foul  tongue,  nausea,  sweating,  and  constant 
headache.  The  patient  had  had  these  symptoms  for  several  days, 
hut  there  was  nothing  in  their  duration,  nor  in  the  predominance  of 
any  one  of  them,  to  lead  us  to  suppose  that  the  case  was  an  erup- 
tive fever;  nor  was  there  any  ground  for  believing  that  an  organic 
lesion  existed.  She  merely  stated  that  some  days  before  she  came 
into  hospital,  she  had  had  pain  in  both  knee3.  On  the  day  of  her 
admission,  there  was  no  trace  of  articular  swelling,  and  no  joint  was 
the  seat  of  decided  pain ;  nevertheless,  the  perristence  of  the  sweat- 
ing and  fever,  combined  with  the  dull  white  colour  of  the  akin, 
suggested  rheumatic  fever.  There  was  from  her  first  day  in  hospital, 
moreover,  a  slight  blowing  sound  audible  over  the  apex  of  the  heart* 
The  question  arose : — ^Was  tliis  abnormal  sound  the  result  of  a  lesion 
originating  in  previous  rheumatism,  or  was  it  dependent  upon  exifi- 
ing  sub-acute  endocarditis  P  She  had  neither  palpitation  nor  pain 
in  the  region  of  the  heart.    Not  finding  anything  to  account  satis- 
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continuance  of  the  general  symptoms  for  so  many 
days,  mid  haviiig  abandoned  the  hypothesis  that  they  belonged  to 
an  eruptive  fcveri  I  examined  the  skinj  to  see  whether  I  could  dis» 
cover  any  trace  of  an  ephemeral  eruption.  The  examination  was 
wot  without  results :  on  the  arms  and  fore-arms,  as  wcU  as  on  the 
thighs  and  legs,  I  observed  an  eruption  of  papules  of  various  sizes. 
On  the  external  aspect  of  the  middle  of  the  left  arm,  they  formed 
slightly  elevated  confluent  patches  :  they  were  of  a  rosy  colour,  soft 
to  the  touch,  and  disappeared  on  slight  pressure,  reappearing  on  the 
pressure  being  removed :  it  was  observed  that  the  papules  were  in 
fcveral  places  grouped  in  such  a  way  as  to  present  the  appearance 
of  semicircles.  Similar  isolated  patches  were  seen  on  the  pahuar 
aspect  of  the  left  arm  and  fore-arm.  The  patient  was  not  aware  of 
the  existence  of  the  eruption,  which  had  occasioned  neither  heat 
not  itching.  On  the  antexior  and  external  lateral  aspect  of  the 
tliigha  and  legs,  there  were  a  very  few  similar  patches,  which  were 
but  little  elevated.  She  was  astonished  when  we  pointed  out  to  her 
nodulated  spots  on  the  anterior  surface  of  the  leg ;  these  spots  were 
pale  red,  elevated  above  the  surface  of  the  skin,  and  rested  on  a 
bump  as  large  as  a  small  filbert-nut:  here  we  undoubtedly  had 
erythema  nodosum.  On  the  following  days  successive  eruptions 
appeared,  and  they  were  beyond  the  possibility  of  doubt  erythema- 
tous. In  point  of  fact,  new  papules  and  new  bumps  appeared  in 
crops,  just  as  iuccessive  crops  of  eruption  come  out  in  chicken*p€X 
on  the  arms  and  legs.  The  bumps  were  confined  to  the  legs  and 
one  of  the  thighs.  The  erythema  papulatum  was  particularly  well 
marked  in  the  left  arm,  in  the  situation  of  the  insertion  of  thexleltoid 
muscle :  several  crops  of  papules  appeared  there  suceessively,  and 
after  three  or  four  crops  the  papules  were  as  red  and  raised  as  on 
«ny  other  part  of  the  body.  Simultaneously  with  each  erythematous 
eroption,  there  was  a  febrile  exacerbation,  accompanied  by  rheumatic 
poins  in  the  knee-joints,  wrists,  ankles,  hands,  and  feet.  The  skin 
continued  moist.  Auscultation,  which,  from  the  day  of  the  patient's 
admission,  had  revealed  the  existence  of  sub-crepitant  r&les 
throQghout  the  whole  of  the  posterior  part  of  the  chest,  soon  after- 
wards disclosed  double  pleurisy,  unaccompanied  by  stitch  in  the  side, 
and  attended  by  very  httle  cough.  Over  the  inferior  angle  of  both 
scapuliE,  a  blowing  sound  and  egophony  were  heard.  There  was 
abo  effusion  on  both  sides  which  did  not  ascend  hisiher :  it  was 
more  persistent  on  the  left  than  on  the  right  side.     The  fever  lasted 
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for  fifteen  days  after  her  admission.  For  the  last  two  days^  how- 
ever^  of  that  period^  it  was  more  moderate,  the  perspirations  were 
less  profuse,  and  there  were  no  longer  articolar  pains.  There  was 
no  fresh  eruption,  and  the  old  papules  had  entirely  disappeared. 
The  bumps  were  no  longer  appreciable  to  the  touch,  and  no  traces 
of  their  former  existence  remained  except  ecchymotic  staining  of 
the  skin.  The  appetite  had  returned,  the  tongue  was  good,  and  the 
double  pleurisy  was  undergoing  resolution.'' 

Upon  comparing  with  each  other  all  the  facts  in  this  case,  you 
will  find  that  they  possess  a  common  physiognomy.  There  was 
violent  and  continuous  fever,  profuse  perspirations  particularly  at 
night,  a  very  formidable  pulmonary  affection,  and  an  illness  lasting 
much  longer  than  could  have  been  anticipated  from  the  first 
symptoms. 

I  do  not  wish,  gentlemen,  to  omit  stating  some  circumstances 
which  seem  to  tell  against  my  opinion.  As  I  mentioned  to  you 
already,  I  have  often  met  with  erythema  nodosum  and  erythema 
papulatum  differing  from  each  other,  but  have  never  seen  a  case  of 
erythema  nodosum  in  which  there  were  not  numerous  papules^  and  I 
have  sometimes  met  with  true  nodes  in  erythema  papulatum.  A  gain, 
in  both  we  meet  with  articular  pains  and  even  endocarditis,  though 
not  so  frequently  in  erythema  nodosum  as  in  erythema  papulatum. 
I  do  not  consider,  however,  that  because  these  phenomena  are 
common  to  both  diseases,  both  are,  therefore,  identical.  It  is  no 
more  necessary  to  believe  that,  than  to  hold  that  scarlatina  and 
small-pox  are  identical  because  a  scarlatiniform  eruption  has  been 
seen  at  the  beginning  of  an  attack  of  modified  small-pox.  There 
is  unquestionably  a  great  similarity  between  the  ataxo-adynamic 
symptoms  of  typhoid  fever  and  of  pyeemia,  but  no  one  will  deny 
that  these  two  diseases  are  essentially  distmct  and  different.  In  the 
cases  which  I  have  laid  before  you,  it  is  difficult  to  avoid  seeing  a 
confirmation  of  the  views  of  my  colleague  at  the  St.  Louis  Hospital, 
Dr.  Bazin,  regarding  the  arthritidea.  According  to  him  both 
erythema  nodosum  and  erythema  papulatum  are  arthritic  affections. 
Though  they  differ  in  form,  he  holds  that  they  are  identical  in 
essence:  they  both  spring  from  one  common  diathesis — the  arthritic. 
This  doctrine,  eminently  medical,  explains  our  meeting  with  in  the 
same  patient  on  the  one  hand  evidence  of  previous  articular  rheu- 
matism, and  on  the  other,  the  co-existence  of  the  cutaneous  erup- 
tions with  cardiac  and  pulmonary  affections.    It  is  not  then  ery* 
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thema  papulatam  which  is  formidable,  but  the  diatliesis  of  which 
it  is  an  expression. 

There  are,  however,  cases  of  erythema  papulatum  exceptionally 
mild,  which  may  in  this  respect  be  compared  with  cases  of  ery- 
thema nodosum.  There  is  at  this  very  moment  in  bed  No.  33  of 
the  St.  Bernard  ward  a  woman  of  fifty  years  of  age  in  whom  ery- 
thema papulatum  is  very  confluent  on  the  face  and  neck,  and  still 
more  on  the  hands  and  fore-arms,  but  who  is  without  fever,  arti- 
cular pains,  gastric  or  pulmonary  symptoms.  Hence  it  is  evident^ 
that  there  are  degrees  of  severity  in  erythema  papulatum,  as  in  any 
other  eruptive  disease ;  but  this  does  not  in  any  way  go  to  prove 
that  as  a  general  rule  one  of  the  two  is  a  much  more  serious 
malady  than  the  other. 

Gentlemen,  erythema  papulatum  like  erythema  nodosum  declares 
itself  by  general  symptoms — by  general  discomfort,  fever,  and  a 
suburral  state  of  the  digestive  canal.  These  prodromic  symptoms 
are  usually  met  with,  though  they  were  absent  in  our  patient  in  the 
St.  Agnes  ward.  The  duration  of  the  prodromic  period  is  variable, 
and  lasts  from  one  to  five  days.  Along  with  these  general  symptoms, 
there  set  in^  as  in  erythema  nodosum,  articular  pains  which  are 
sometimes  of  such  severity  as  to  impede,  or  even  completely  pre- 
vent, the  movements  of  the  body :  these  pains  continue  during  the 
eruptive  period,  and  are  often  prolonged  till  after  its  conclusion. 
Endocarditis  occurs  in  some  cases,  as  you  have  had  an  opportunity 
of  observing.  Erythematous  rheumatism,  like  scarlatinous  rheu- 
matism (which  is  much  less  severe  and  less  obstinate  than  acute 
articular  rheumatism),  often  assumes  an  exceptionally  intense  form. 

The  eruption  consists  of  patches  of  a  winy  redness,  sometimes 
placed  near  each  other,  and  sometimes  disseminated :  they  may 
be  either  quite  round,  or  they  may  be  of  irregular  shape.  These 
patches,  constituted  primarily  by  small  tumours  painful  to  the 
touch,  fade,  flatten,  and  pass  from  a  red  to  a  violet-red  colour. 
M.  Hardy  says  that  the  patches  are  sometimes  complete  circles 
surrounding  portions  of  sound  skin.  The  eruption  ends  with 
slight  desquamation.  Vesicles  have  been  observed  on  the  patches  : 
their  duration  is  very  ephemeral :  they  dry  up  quickly,  leaving 
no  trace  behind,  whether  they  burst  or  whether  they  disappear 
in  consequence  of  their  serous  contents  bemg  absorbed.  The 
eruption  is  often  indolent.  It  may  be  accompanied  by  a  feeling  of 
heat,  burning,  or  itching.    It  is  a  characteristic  circumstance  that 
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the  eruption  has  a  preference  for  the  hands^  fore-arms^  face,  and 
neck.  It  is  less  frequently  seen  on  the  inferior  extremities,  differing 
in  this  respect  from  erythema  nodosum,  which  prefers  the  continuity 
of  the  limbs,  and  particularly  the  parts,  where  there  is  only  a  very 
thin  separation  between  the  skin  and  the  bone.  Erythema  papu- 
latum  lasts  for  fifteen  or  sixteen  days. 

The  treatment  ought,  as  in  simple  erythema  nodosum,  to  be  re- 
stricted to  precautionary  and  hygienical  measures.  When  the  arti- 
cular  pains  are  not  severe,  no  interference  is  called  for.  When  the 
thoracic  complications  assume  a  formidable  character^  and  when  the 
rheumatism  becomes  general  and  invades  the  heart,  the  treatment 
required  will  just  be  that  which  is  appropriate  in  cases  of  pleurisy, 
broneho-pneumouia,  or  polyarthritic  rheimiatism. 


LECTUEE    X. 

ERYSIPELAS;  AND  IN  PARTICULAR  ERYSIPELAS  OF 
THE  FACE. 

Pathology  of  Erysipelas. — Almost  always  an  Exciting  Cause,  in- 
dependent of  Individual  Predisposition  and  General  Cause, — 
May  Supervene  in  the  Course  of  Epidemics. — Severity  increased 
by  Traumatic  Influence. — General  Symptoms  dependent  on  In- 
flammation of  Wound  and  Lymphatic  Vessels. — Delirium  has 
not  the  Signifi4:ation  attributed  to  it  in  Erysipelas. — Erysipelas 
sometimes  Contagious. —  When  not  a  Complication  of  another 
Disease  is  a  Mild  Affection  which  Subsides  Spontaneotisly. — The 
Treatment  ought  to  be  Expectant. 

Oentleuen  : — ^We  have  at  present  several  patients  affected  with 
eiysipelaB — a  young  girl  in  bed  No.  6  of  the  St.  Bernard  ward,  a 
voung  woman  of  twenty  in  bed  No.  lo  of  the  same  ward^  and  a 
young  man  between  twenty-five  and  twenty-six  years  of  age,  occu- 
pying bed  No.  8  in  the  St.  Agnes  ward.  The  manner  in  which 
these  three  persons  were  seized  was  very  nearly  similar,  and  in 
all  of  them  tlie  erysipelas  of  the  face  has  assumed  the  same  form. 
In  bed  No.  4  of  the  men's  ward  we  have  seen  a  fourth  patient 
with  erysipelas ;  but  his  case  has  been  invested  with  special  interest 
in  consequence  of  the  course  which  the  disease  has  taken. 

This  man,  from  the  date  of  his  admission,  had  a  very  violent  sore 
throat,  with  consequent  affection  of  the  sub-maxillary  glands.  At 
my  first  examination  of  him  I  predicted  that  by  the  next  visit  the 
case  would  have  declared  itself  as  erysipelas  of  the  face ;  and  the 
event  justified  my  prognosis.  My  opinion  was  founded  on  the  pre- 
sence of  certain  phenomena,  to  which  I  directed  your  special  atten- 
tion. Three  days  previously,  the  patient  had  experienced  exceed- 
ingly severe  pain  in  the  throat ;  next  day,  the  sore  throat  was  well 
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marked;  and  on  the  day  following,  the  severity  of  the  pain  had 
increased,  while  at  the  same  time  intense  fever  set  in  and  a  large 
glandular  swelling  formed  at  the  angle  of  the  lower  jaw.  On  de- 
pressing the  tongue  and  examining  the  pharynx,  we  found  a  vivid 
redness  of  the  uvula,  veil  of  the  palate,  and  pillars  of  the  tonsils. 
From  these  symptoms,  I  came  to  the  conclusion,  that  the  case  was 
either  catarrhal  sore  throat,  or  erysipelatous  inflammation  of  the 
pharynx.  But  as  catarrhal  sore  throat  is  in  general  not  nearly  so 
painful  as  erysipelas  of  the  pharynx;  as  the  swelling  was  not  so 
great^  as  the  redness  was  less  vivid,  as  the  fever  was  more  severe 
and  the  cervical  glands  more  swollen  than  is  usual  in  the  former, 
my  ultimate  diagnosis  was  erysipelas.  With  my  diagnosis  thus 
settled^  I  had  to  wait  till  the  malady  should  proceed  to  the  nasal 
fossae,  and  hy  that  route  reach  the  face.  Well !  the  erysipelas 
which  during  the  night  had  begun  to  appear  at  the  orifices  of  the 
nostrils,  forthwith  extended  to  the  nose ;  next  morning,  the  pain  of 
the  throat  and  the  redness  of  the  pharynx  had  disappeared,  and  the 
malady  pursued  precisely  the  same  course  which  we  see  it  follow, 
when  we  watch  its  evolution  on  the  skin.  From  the  nose,  it  ex- 
tended to  the  cheeks,  from  the  cheeks  to  the  eyelids  and  forehead, 
whence  it  advanced  to  the  hairy  scalp,  and  so  on  it  proceeded,  till  it 
had  made  the  circuit  of  the  head,  resting  from  two  to  four  days  in 
one  situation  and  then  invading  the  adjoining  place. 

It  is  very  important  to  be  acquainted  with  this  line  of  march 
which  erysipelatous  inflammation  follows.  Ten  years  ago,  my  friend 
Dr.  Gubler  was  the  first  to  point  out  that  erysipelas  of  the  face  is 
only  a  propagation  of  the  disease  from  the  pharynx,^  and  not  a 
metastasis  as  had  before  that  been  often  repeated.^  The  propagation 
may  proceed,  as  was  also  shown  by  the  same  able  physician,  in  an 
inverse  order;  that  is  to  say,  the  erysipelas  may  begin  in  the  skin, 
and  proceed  from  it  to  the  mucous  membranes.  Erysipelatous  in- 
flammation of  mucous  membranes  must  not  be  confounded  with 
other  kinds  of  inflammation  to  which  they  are  liable.  In  a  practical 
point  of  view  this  is  very  important.  No  doubt,  I  shall  have 
occasion  to  return  to  this  topic  in  the  course  of  my  lectures.    But 

1  GuBLEK :— Soci^t^  de  Biolog;ie,  1856. 

'  Upon  this  sabject,  see  the  more  recent  researches  of  V.  CoBiriL,  entitled 
"  Obsenrations  pour  senrir  2i  rhistoire  de  TErjaipMe  da  FhaiyDX  [Archivei  Ot- 
nSralet  de  M/deeine,  x86a] ;  and  J.  ClUBE : — "  De  I'Erysip^le  da  Pharynx.'* 
[Tktte  InauguraW}.    Paris,  1864. 
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to-daj,  genUemen,  the  subject  on  which  I  have  to  address  you  is 
erysipelas  of  the  face. 

Do  not  suppose  that  it  is  my  intention  to  give  you  a  complete 
history  of  the  disease ;  for  that  you  will  find  in  the  text-books  which 
are  in  the  hands  of  all  of  you.  Chomel  and  Blache,  in  the  Diction- 
naire  de  M^decine,  and  MM.  Hardy,  Behier,  and  Valleix,  in  their 
treatises  on  internal  pathology,  have  given  exhaustive  descriptions  of 
erysipelas.  I  only  propose,  therefore,  to  speak  at  present  upon  some 
specialties  in  its  pathogeny  and  treatment. 

Surgeons  for  the  most  part  are  agreed  that  when  erysipelas 
appears  in  the  wards  of  a  surgical  hospital  its  presence  is  dependent 
upon  traumatic  influences.  A  patient,  for  example,  after  having 
undergone  a  trifling  operation,  such  as  the  opening  of  an  abscess 
with  the  lancet,  or  the  making  of  a  small  cut  in  the  skin  for  some 
other  purpose,  is,  after  an  interval,  affected  with  general  discomfort: 
the  glands  in  the  vicinity  of  the  wound  become  enlarged,  those  of 
the  groin  for  instance,  when  the  wound  is  on  the  inferior  extremity, 
and  those  of  the  elbow  and  axilla,  when  it  is  on  the  hand.  The 
erysipelatous  redness  soon  appears.  In  such  cases,  the  cause  of  the 
affection  is  evident :  everybody  readily  recognises  its  mode  of  deve- 
lopment :  the  existence  of  a  predisposing  cause  either  in  the  indi- 
vidual or  in  the  circumstances  with  which  he  is  surrounded  is 
admitted :  the  existence  is  admitted  of  an  epidemic  constitution  of 
the  atmosphere  in  consequence  of  which  the  most  insignificant  ope- 
ration, at  other  times  unattended  by  any  such  risk,  is  immediately 
followed  by  erysipelas.  But  the  affection  so  arising  is  always 
traumatic,  and  you  must  be  careful  to  distinguish  it  from  what  is 
called  medical  erysipelas. 

Many  physicians  are  of  opinion  that  medical  erysipelas  is  not 
undef  the  law  to  which  surgical  erysipelas  is  subject.  According  to 
Chomel  and  Blache,  erysipelas  is  never  the  result  of  an  external 
cause,  and  they  say  that  if  sometimes  an  accessory  cause  contribute  to 
its  production,  it  is  only  in  a  secondary  manner.  I  think  it  is 
nearer  the  truth  to  say,  that  in  the  immense  majority  of  cases  both 
classes  of  causes  are  in  operation.  It  is  so,  in  the  circumstances  to 
which  I  have  just  alluded,  when  during  an  epidemic,  cases  of 
erysipelas  seem  to  arise  spontaneously ;  that  is  to  say,  without  any 
appreciable  exciting  cause.  Such  of  you  as  have  attended  the 
surgical  wards  know,  that  one  or  two  years  may  elapse  during  which 
an  attack  of  erysipelas  is  an  unusual  occurrence  after  an  operation 
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however  serious,  and  that  at  otter  times,  the  surgeon  csLxinot 
the  slightest  use  of  the  bistoury  without  exposing  hi$  patient  to 
risk.  This  is  the  present  state  of  matters.  There  is  also  cow  pi 
vailing  one  of  the  severest  epidemics  of  puerperal  fever  which  \m 
in  recent  times  desolated  the  Maternity  Hospital,  where  sixty 
patients  have  died  within  ten  months  firom  this  terrible  pestilence. 
At  the  very  time  when  prudence  compelled  the  physicians  of 
establishment  to  shut  it  up,  and  send  the  women  to  be  confined 
the  other  hospitalsj  erysipelas  broke  oat  in  a  severe  form  in  a  great 
many  of  the  sargical  services,  among  those  who  had  wound'^.  The 
coincidence  of  puerperal  fever  and  traumatic  erysipelas  has  been 
pointed  out  long  ago,  and  Graves  has  taken  up  the  subject  with  pre* 
cision  in  his  clinical  lectures :  but  it  is  to  the  Clinical  Hospital  of 
the  Facuhy  of  Medicine  of  Paris  that  we  must  specially  refer  for 
proof  of  the  occurrence  of  thia  coincidence,  as  there,  under  the  same 
poof,  separate  wards  exist  for  aurgical  patients  and  for  lying-in 
women.  ^ 

It  isj  therefore,  an  incontestable  fact  that  under  certain  atmo- 
spheric conditions — under  the  influence  of  an  unknown  somethi 
iu  the  air — ^indi%iduals  become  disposed  to  take  erysipelaa  fj 
aUght  causes  which  would  not  have  produced  it  at  other  times. 
Graves  believes  in  this,  and  also  in  contagion*  This  is  a  subject  to 
which  I  shall  by-and-bye  retiim,  but  I  may  now  remark,  that  even 
when  contagion  operates,  immediately  exciting  causes  generaUy  play 
a  part  not  hitherto  sufQciently  appreciated.  Observe  with  attention, 
and  you  will  see,  that  the  erysipelas  described  under  the  names  of 
medical  and  non-traumatic  (in  contra-distinction  to  that  termed 
surgical  and  traumatic),  has  almost  always  a  starting-point,  which 
though  it  cannot  strictly  speaking  be  called  a  wound,  is  at  least  a 
lesion — a  very  slight  lesion  it  may  be  in  some  cases.  In  three  of 
our  patients,  this  was  placed  beyond  doubt. 

The  youug  girl  of  bed  No.  6  St,  Bernard's  ward  had  a  suppurating 
pimple  at  the  angle  of  the  eye,  which  she  scratched,  and  so  excited 
in  it  an  increase  of  inflammation.  From  this  Kttle  breach  of  con- 
tinuity, erysipelas  started  which  progressively  invaded  the  cheeks, 
forehead,  and  hairy  scalp. 


1  See  the  report  of  the  long  discussion  on  paerperal  fever  in  the  Academy  of 
Medicine  :—"I)e  la  Fifevre  Paerp6rale,  de  sn  Nature  et  de  Son  Traitemeat :" 
Paris,  1858. 
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The  woman  occupying  bed  No.  lo  had  long  had  eczema  of  the 
nose,  and  there  it  was  that  the  erysipelas  commenced.  From  the  nose^ 
it  extended  to  the  eyes^  face^  and  hairy  scalp ;  in  which  latter  situa- 
tion it  IB  now  begmning  to  show  itself,  after  having  become  extinct 
in  the  other  places. 

In  the  young  man  occupying  bed  No.  8  of  the  St.  Agnes  ward^ 
erysipelas  took  the  same  course,  having  had  likewise  eczema  of  the 
nose  as  its  exciting  cause :  and  this  is  the  third  erysipelatous  attack 
which  this  young  man  has  had,  the  starting-point  in  each  of  them 
being  his  chronic  eczema  of  the  nose. 

Again  I  say,  therefore,  observe  carefully  the  cases  you  meet  with, 
and  in  nearly  every  one  of  them  you  will  find  a  small  lesion  of  the 
integuments  at  some  point  on  the  face,  such  as  the  comer  of  the 
eye,  the  nose,  the  lips,  behind  the  ear,  or  in  the  hairy  scalp.  This 
you  will  find  in  many  cases  to  be  a  herpetic  ulceration  of  the  face, 
or  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  throat ;  and  sometimes  inflam- 
mation of  the  gums  dependent  on  the  presence  of  a  carious  tooth. 
Finally,  while  it  is  quite  necessary  to  take  into  account  personal 
predisposition,  and  still  more  to  admit  the  influence  of  a  general 
predisposing  cause  (the  nature  of  which  is  unknown  though  its 
existence  is  universally  admitted  by  all  physicians),  a  determining 
cause  is  also  required  for  the  production  of  erysipelas.  This  deter- 
mining cause  plays  an  essential,  and  not  a  secondary  part,  in  the 
development  of  the  disease. 

If  we  grant  that  under  certain  circumstances,  under  epidemic  in- 
fluences, erysipelas  is  developed  independently  of  traumatic  causes, 
and  quite  spontaneously,  it  must  also  be  admitted,  that  there  are 
others  in  which  it  may  at  first  be  supposed  that  the  determining 
cause  is  absent,  but  in  which  it  is  afterwards  discovered. 

You  no  doubt  recollect  a  woman  admitted  into  the  clinical  wards 
for  erysipelas  of  the  face  and  hairy  scalp,  in  whom  there  seemed  no 
proof  of  the  disease  having  had  a  lesion  of  the  integuments  as  its 
starting-point.  Upon  her  admission,  I  carefully  questioned  her,  when 
she  denied  having  had  any  previous  affection  which  could  account  for 
the  attack :  she  afiirmed  that  she  had  had  no  sore  place  on  the  ears, 
eyes,  nose,  or  throat,  and  no  breach  of  continuity  of  any  description 
on  the  face  or  head.  Here^  then,  seemed  a  case  in  which  erysipelas 
had  come  of  itself;  but  subsequently,  upon  resuming  my  interroga- 
tions, the  patient  menticfned  that  she  had  had  violent  pain  in  the 
ear,  which  for  some  time  had  affected  her  hearing,  or,  to  use  her  own 
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expression^  had  made  her  hard  of  hearing.  She  then  recollected 
that  along  with  the  pain  in  the  ear  and  deafness^  she  had  had  at  the 
same  time  an  affection  of  the  glands  of  the  neck^  that  two  dajs 
afterwards  there  appeared  behind  the  left  ear  a  red,  smarting  patch 
which  successively  took  possession  of  the  face  and  hairy  scalp ;  and 
the  presence  of  which  we  noticed  at  the  time  of  her  admission. 
Going  back  thus  to  the  starting-point,  we  have  been  enabled  to 
follow  the  course  of  the  affection  of  the  skin,  and  again  to  prove 
that  a  case  which  might  have  passed  with  many  physicians  as 
belonging  to  the  class  of  erysipelatous  cases  reputed  medical  bore  a 
great  analogy,  in  respect  of  its  starting-point,  to  what  is  called 
surgical  or  traumatic  erysipelas. 

There  ends,  however,  the  analogy ;  for  that  which  we  call  trau- 
matic influence  \trau7natisme']  in  speaking  of  erysipelas,  is  a  some- 
thing which  imparts  to  that  disease  a  formidable  character  altogether 
special.  The  truth  of  this  proposition  is  demonstrated  by  what  is 
seen  after  wounds  of  the  face,  and  still  more  after  wounds  of  the 
hairy  scalp.  The  appearance  of  cerebral  symptoms  is  looked  upon 
as  a  usual  and  unfavourable  occurrence  in  erysipelas  of  the  head, 
while  in  reality  such  symptoms  are  not  generally  met  with  except  in 
erysipelas  of  traumatic  origin — using  the  term  traumatic  in  its 
strictly  accurate  acceptation.  This  probably  depends  upon  recently 
denuded  vessels  becoming  the  seat  of  violent  inflammation  and  pro- 
ducing much  greater  disturbance  of  the  economy  than  results  from 
erysipelas  determined  by  a  small  and  partially  cicatrised  excoria- 
tion, or  a  herpetic  ulceration  of  the  nose,  ears,  or  eyes.  From  this 
point  of  view,  but  only  from  this  point  of  view,  it  is  necessary  to 
establish  a  distinction  between  surgical  erysipelas  which  is  often, 
and  medical  erysipelas  which  is  seldom,  fatal.  It  is  of  the  latter 
that  I  have  now  to  speak. 

Medical  is  the  name  given  to  the  erysipelas  which  proceeds  from 
an  internal  cause.  One  reason  why  physicians  give  it  this  descrip- 
tive name  arises  from  the  circumstance  that  in  numerous  cases,  the 
appearance  of  the  cutaneous  inflammation  is  preceded  by  fever, 
general  discomfort,  and  disorder  of  the  digestive  function,  indicating 
the  impress  of  a  pathological  modality  upon  the  economy.  Con- 
sidering erysipelas,  then,  as  an  eruptive  fever,  it  has,  following  the 
example  of  Borsieri,  been  placed  in  the  same  nosological  category  as 
small-pox,  scarlatina,  measles,  and  all  the  exanthemata. 

That,  in  my  opinion,  gentlemen,  is  a  mistake.     I  do  not  deny 
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that  in  some  cases  the  fever  precedes  the  inflammatioD^  but  this  is  a 
rare  occurrence^  the  rule  being  that  the  local  inflammation  precedes 
the  general  febrile  excitement.  It  is  not  sufficiently  observed  that 
precisely  the  same  phenomena  occur  in  erysipelas  of  the  face  as 
in  erysipelas  of  other  parts  of  the  body,  whether  the  cause  be 
external  or  internal.  A  person,  for  example,  has  a  wound  on  the 
foot  or  leg  which  becomes  inflamed  and  very  painful,  the  lymphatic 
vessels  and  glands  connected  with  it  swell,  and  fever  sets  in,  but 
some  days  elapse  before  the  erysipelas  appears  around  the  wound. 
In  this  case,  the  fever  cannot  be  looked  on  as  similar  to  the  pro- 
dromic  fever  of  the  exanthematous  fevers :  its  existence  is  perfectly 
explained  by  the  inflammation  of  the  wound  and  lymphatics.  The 
inflammation  of  the  lymphatic  vessels,  or  at  least  of  the  glands,  pre- 
cedes the  appearance  of  the  erysipelas :  this  is  undeniable.  Even 
Borsieri,  while  he  called  erysipelas  an  eruptive  fever,  stated  that 
glandular  engorgement  was  a  symptom  of  the  beginning  of  the 
attack :  in  the  paragraph  which  he  devotes  to  erysipelas  he  says : — 
'^lUud  etiam  memoria  probe  tenendum  est  quod  crebis  ex  obser- 
vationibus  constitit,  si  erysipelas  artubus  inferioribus  incubiturum 
sit,  inguinis  et  femoris  glandulas  conglobatas,  vasis  cruralibus 
additas,  antcquam  se  exerat,  leviter  dolere  atque  intumescere  con- 
suevisse,  axillares  vero  ac  cervicales,  si  brachiis  aut  superioribua  locis 
immineat/'  Chomel,  too,  with  whose  views  regarding  erysipelas 
you  are  acquainted,  mentions  that  painful  swelling  of  the  lymphatic 
glands  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  seat  of  the  disease  is  one  of  its 
most  remarkable  and  constant  phenomena. 

On  the  other  hand,  gentlemen,  we  must  not  exaggerate  the 
importance  of  this  fact,  and  say  with  Blandin  that  erysipelas 
is  nothing  more  than  lymphitis.  Velpeau  has  conclusively  shown 
that  lymphitis  and  erysipelas  are  very  different  affections;  but 
the  renowned  surgeon  of  La  Charity  has  in  his  turn  fallen  into  the 
opposite  extreme,  in  maintaining  that  adenitis  is  consecutive  to 
erysipelatous  inflammation  of  the  integuments.  Besting  my  opinion 
on  my  own  personal  experience,  and  on  the  authority  of  such 
observers  as  Chomel,  I  hold,  that  almost  always  the  glandular 
engorgement  precedes  the  outbreak  of  the  erysipelatous  inflamma- 
tion, and  also  that  it  is  dependent  upon  a  local  lesion  in  the  situation 
of  the  lymphatic  vessels  communicating  with  the  swollen  glands. 
Like  the  woman  of  whom  I  have  just  spoken,  patients  will  tell  you 
that  they  have  had,  for  examjilc,  an  excoriation  of  the  ear,  or  that 
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there  was  something  the  matter  with  the  ear :  they  will  also  com- 
plain that  the  movements  of  the  neck  are  accomplished  with  diffi- 
culty and  occasion  pain.  There  is,  therefore,  I  hold,  an  inflammatory 
action  anterior  to  any  characteristic  manifestation  of  erysipelas ;  and 
this  action  is  quite  sufficient  to  produce  the  general  symptoms. 

Finally,  the  prodromic  fever  of  erysipelas,  if  this  name  be  allowed, 
is  a  symptomatic  fever  [  une  Jihve  avee  matUre]  :  it  is  a  fever 
symptomatic  of  the  inflammation  propagated  in  the  lymphatics 
communicating  with  the  local  lesion.  This  fever  continues  for  one, 
two,  or  three  days :  the  erysipelas  then  appears,  and  forthwith  pro- 
ceeds to  the  different  parts  of  the  face  and  hairy  scalp,  remaining 
stationary  in  one  place  for  three  or  four  days,  and  fading  in  the  rear 
of  its  progress  as  it  advances  to  another  point.  It  advances  rather 
slowly,  taking  eight  or  nine  days,  or  sometimes  more,  to  complete 
its  circuit  of  the  head.  In  a  few  exceptional  cases,  when  it  has 
gone  once  round  the  head,  it  makes  a  second  circuit,  starting  gene- 
rally from  the  place  flrst  affected.  This  repetition  of  the  course  is 
less  frequently  seen  in  erysipelas  of  the  face  than  in  that  of  other 
parts  of  the  body. 

The  great  severity  of  the  general  symptoms  is  a  remarkable 
feature  of  erysipelas.  There  are  few  diseases  in  which  the  fever  is 
so  high,  and  the  gastric  symptoms  so  urgent.  By  some  the  gastric 
symptoms  are  regarded  as  the  cause  of  the  erysipelas,  but  I  believe 
that  the  very  opposite  of  that  proposition  is  the  truth,  or  in  other 
words,  I  hold  that  the  gastric  disturbance  is  dependent  upon  the  in- 
flammation of  the  skin.  I  have  often  recalled  to  your  recollection 
experiments  of  M.  CI.  Bernard,  which  show  that  when  fever  is  ex- 
cited in  an  animal,  the  normal  gastric  and  intestinal  secretions  arc 
arrested.  These  results  are  often  confirmed  by  what  we  see  in 
medical  practice ;  and  in  my  opinion,  the  disturbance  of  the  diges- 
tive functions,  generally  met  with  in  erysipelas,  is  obviously  the  con- 
sequence of  the  fever.     • 

Delirium  occurs  in  erysipelas  of  the  face,  independent  of  these 
gastric  symptoms.  It  is,  at  least  in  its  aspect,  a  formidable  symptom. 
There  are  very  few  cases  which  do  not  present  cerebral  symptoms 
when  the  erysipelatous  inflammation  reaches  the  hairy  scalp.  The 
patient  occupying  bed  No.  8  of  the  St.  Bernard  ward  has  been  de- 
lirious for  two  days,  and  his  delirium  will  probably  still  continue  for 
two  or  three  nycthemcra :  it  is  not  likely  to  cease  till  the  erysipelas 
has  in  succession  invaded  and  abandoned  the  different  parts  of  the 
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skin  of  the  head.  Notwithstanding  their  apparently  serious  cha- 
racter, the  nervous  symptoms  do  not  alarm  me :  experience  has 
taught  me  that  what  is  called  medical  erysipelas,  provided  it  be  not 
complicated  with  any  other  disease,  is  not  a  dangerous  malady.  The 
prognosis,  however,  is  altogether  dififerent  when  it  supervenes  at  the 
close  of  an  acute  disease,  at  the  close  of  an  attack  of  small-pox, 
scarlatina,  dothienteria,  diphtheria,  &c.,  or  during  the  course  of  a 
chronic  malady  such  as  phthisis,  when  it  meets  with  a  state  of  pro- 
found cachexia  of  the  system. 

Erratic  eri/sipelai  [erysipele  ambulant^  is  also  a  more  serious 
affection  than  erysipelas  limited  to  the  head:  it  jumps  from  one 
place  to  another,  and  ranges  over  the  trunk  and  every  part  of  the 
body.  The  greater  danger  of  this  form  of  the  disease  does  not 
arise  from  the  symptoms  being  more  severe  than  when  the  erysipe- 
latous inflammation  is  confined  to  the  face;  for  generally  the  fever 
is  more  moderate,  and  the  occurrence  of  delirium  is  not  so  frequelit. 
The  greater  danger  consists  in  the  disease  being  prolonged  for  one 
or  two  months,  and  so  exhausting  the  patient's  strength ;  unless, 
indeed,  the  physician,  regardless  of  the  high  fever,  prescribe  nutri- 
tious diet  with  a  high  hand,  there  being  no  other  means  by  which  the 
destruction  of  the  vital  powers  can  be  prevented.  But  there  are  some 
cases  in  which  certain  symptoms  supervene  not  sufficiently  noticed 
by  our  classical  authorities :  I  allude  to  the  extension  of  the  ery- 
sipelas to  the  mucous  membranes  of  the  mouth,  bronchial  tubes,  and 
alimentary  canal.  In  the  course  of  my  lectures,  I  shall,  as  I  have 
already  said,  require  to  return  to  this  important  subject.  It  is  un- 
necessary to  tell  you  that  in  such  extensions  of  the  disease  as  I  have 
just  mentioned  erratic  erysipelas  is  difficult  to  conquer.  Dr.  Peter 
gives  cases  in  which  it  passed  from  the  face  to  the  pharynx,  and  then 
to  the  respiratory  passages  :  once  established  there,  in  obedience  to 
the  tendency  of  erysipelas  to  extend,  it  propagates  itself  by  degrees 
in  such  a  way  as  first  to  produce  simple  bronchitis,  then  capillary 
bronchitis,  then  broncho-pneumonia,  and  last  of  all  death. ^ 

It  has  been  alleged  that  when  erysipelas  begins  in  the  nose  and 
then  appears  on  both  sides  of  the  face,  it  will  not  extend  to  the 
hairy  scalp.  I  have  seen  cases  which  might  be  quoted  in  support 
of  tiiis  opinion;  but  I  have  also  seen  others  in  which  the  erysipelas 

*  F£T£R: — Article  "Anoines,"  in  the  Diciionnaire  Encjclopedique  des 
SdetMi  Medkalti.    T.  iv>  p.  720. 
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began  in  the  nose,  proceeded  to  both  sides  of  the  face,  took  posses- 
sion of  the  hairy  scalp,  and  made  the  circuit  of  the  head. 

Sometimes  the  danger  of  a  case  of  erysipelas  is  in  the  essential  nature 
of  the  disease.  There  are,  for  example,  cases  proceeding  from  con- 
tagion which  often  terminate  fatally,  and  from  their  very  commence- 
ment awake  the  fears  of  the  physician;  There  is  reason  to  believe 
that  in  these  cases  erysipelas  is  only  the  external  manifestation  of  a 
primary  general  affection  of  formidable  character  3  or  it  may  behave 
like  diphtheria,  which,  in  the  first  instance  local,  soon  poisons  the 
whole  system.  At  the  beginning  of  1861,  one  of  my  colleagues 
mentioned  to  me  that  several  persons  living  in  the  same  house  were 
suffering  from  erysipelas,  which  in  some  had  commenced  in  the 
pharynx,  and  in  others  at  the  inner  angle  of  the  eyes  or  external 
opening  of  the  nostrils.  The  individual  who  was  first  attacked 
died :  the  nurse  who  waited  on  him  died  soon  after  of  the  same 
disease ;  also,  several  members  of  the  family,  and  the  door-keeper — 
who  had  had  occasion  to  come  in  contact  with  the  deceased — expe- 
rienced serious  attacks.  In  July  of  the  same  year,  1861,  the 
Gazette  des  HSpitaux  published  an  additional  proof  of  the  formid- 
able character  of  contagious  erysipelas,  in  the  history  of  the  death 
:  of  two  of  our  young  hospital  pupils,  MM.  Oaston  Beynier  and 
■  Ernest  Gruteau,  who  were  carried  off  by  this  disease,  contracted  in 
i  the  wards  of  M.  N^ton  and  M.  Yoillemier.  Mrs.  Beynier,  the 
mother  of  one  of  these  unfortunate  young  men,  died  a  few  days 
after  her  son,  from  erysipelas  caught  in  her  attendance  upon  him. 

Some  months  after  these  events,  I  was  called  in  by  my  honour- 
able friend  Dr.  Paris,  to  consult  with  him  in  the  case  of  M.  E., 
upon  whom  one  of  our  ablest  surgeons.  Professor  N^laton,  had 
divided  the  fr«num,  for  the  purpose  of  facilitating  the  introduction 
of  lithotriptic  instruments.  M.  E.  died  from  gangrenous  erysipelas, 
of  which  the  starting  point  was  the  trifling  incision  made  by  M. 
N^laton  in  the  fraenum  of  the  prepuce.  On  the  evening  before  his 
death,  his  wife,  who  had  attended  upon  him  with  great  solicitude, 
was  seized  with  rigors :  next  day,  she  had  violent  sore  throat,  and 
twenty-four  hours  afterwards,  exceedingly  severe  erysipelas  of  the 
face,  which  carried  her  off  at  a  time  when  she  seemed  to  have 
entered  upon  convalescence.  The  maid  of  this  lady,  who  had  like- 
wise waited  assiduously  on  M.  E.,  took  ill  along  with  her  mistress. 
Her  attack  was  specially  characterised  by  violent  sore  throat,  and 
^ysipelas  limited  to  the  eyelids,    llnally,  gentlemen^  you  remember 
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to  have  seen,  in  June  1862,  in  bed  No.  4  of  the  St.  Bernard  ward, 
a  girl  of  twenty-three,  with  moderate  erysipelas  of  the  face,  which 
had  come  on  during  her  attendance  on  her  master  when  he  was  suf- 
fering from  phlegmonous  erysipelas  of  the  leg. 

Spontaneous  erysipelas,  therefore,  though  generally  a  mild  disease, 
is  sometimes  malignant,  fatal,  and  contagious,  as  was  pointed  out  by 
Graves.  This  malignity  may  either  be  inherent  in  the  contagium, 
or  dependent  upon  a  special  condition  of  the  recipient. 

It  is  traumatic  or  surgical  erysipelas,  specially  infectious,  which  is 
also  so  exceedingly  contagious.  Traumatic  cases  supply  us  with 
some  mournful  series  of  facts  in  proof  of  the  contagious  character 
of  erysipelas.  Dr.  Pujos  of  Bourdeaux,  in  a  paper,  to  which  the 
Academy  of  Medicine  awarded  a  prize  in  1866,  has  reported  illustra- 
tions of  this  remark,  which,  with  your  permission,  I  shall  now  quote 
in  an  abridged  form. 

A  sportsman  injured  his  right  foot  with  his  gun.  The  wound,  in 
itself  serious,  was  rendered  more  so  by  consecutive  haemorrhage, 
and  became  complicated  with  erysipelas  on  the  fifteenth  day.  The 
disease  invaded  the  entire  limb,  gangrenous  patches  appeared,  and 
adynamia  supervened,  which  led  to  death  on  the  twentieth  day  from 
the  accident.  The  brother,  a  healthy  young  man,  who  had  minis- 
tered to  deceased  during  his  fatal  illness,  was  seized,  without  any 
local  cause,  with  spontaneous  erysipelas  of  the  face,  which  extended 
to  the  hairy  scalp,  and  became  complicated  with  adynamic  symptoms. 
He  died  on  the  eighth  day.  The  sportsman's  daughter,  a  child  of 
three  years  of  age,  had  a  slight  bum  on  the  hand  which  became  the 
seat  of  erysipelas.  The  disease  extended  to  the  arm  and  chest,  the 
symptoms  at  the  same  time  assuming  a  formidable  character: 
ultimately,  the  extent  of  the  disease  became  hmited,  and  the  child 
recovered.  The  family  laundress,  after  washing  the  linen  of  the 
household,  was  seized  with  phlegmonous  inflammation  of  the  hand, 
from  which  she  recovered.  The  sick-nurse  had  erysipelas  of  the 
face  and  head :  she  had  no  ataxic  symptoms,  and  recovered.  But 
this  history  is  not  yet  complete !  A  sister  of  charity  who  had  been 
entrusted  with  the  irrigation  of  the  foot  of  the  wounded  sportsman, 
was  forced  by  fatigue  to  discontinue  her  duties :  she  then  felt  pains 
in  the  right  arm,  which  afterwards  became  very  severe,  and  were 
accompanied  by  nausea,  vomiting,  and  prostration.  A  large  phleg- 
monous abscess  opened  in  the  arm,  and  was  followed  by  several 
others  in  different  parts  of  the  body :  there  was  a  profuse  discharge 
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of  unhealthy  pus :  sloughs  formed :  the  general  symptoms  became 
more  and  more  complicated ;  and  at  last  the  patient  sunk  under  the 
most  excruciating  pain.  The  religious  community  to  which  this 
sister  belonged  was  in  excellent  health  when  she  returned  to  it 
xinwell.  Upon  her  return,  however,  dififerent  adynamic  maladies,  of 
a  more  or  less  severe  character,  showed  themselves  in  a  form  at  least 
infectious  if  not  contagious.  Health  was  restored  to  the  com- 
munity by  the  sisters  evacuating  the  convent,  and  going  to  the 
country.  Prior  to  this,  however,  nine  sisters  who  had  waited  upon, 
and  dressed  the  abscesses  of  the  diseased,  or  who  had  attended  upon 
some  of  their  sick  sisters,  had  severe  attacks  of  illness  from  which 
two  of  them  died. 

Dr.  Pujos  also  quotes  the  case  of  a  woman,  who  died  in  an 
adynamic  state  from  spontaneous  erysipelas  of  typhoid  type.  The 
physician  and  two  sick-nurses  who  attended  upon  her  died  of  erysi- 
pelas contracted  during  their  attendance;  and  a  female  servant  in 
the  family  took  the  disease,  but  recovered  after  having  been  in  great 
danger.  Dr.  S.,  successor  to  M.  G.,  also  became  ill ;  but  his  malady 
was  not  erysipelas,  and  he  recovered  from  it  by  taking  hygienical 
care  of  himself. 

Allow  me  to  quote  some  additional  cases  which  occurred  in  this 
sadly  instructive  epidemic.  At  the  hospital  of  Bourdeaux,  Dr.  G. 
observed  a  man  who  was  admitted  for  an  affection  of  the  eye,  and 
placed  near  a  patient  with  phlyctenoid  erysipelas ;  and  who  forthwith 
took  erysipelas  in  a  rather  severe  form.  The  starting  point  was  in 
this  case  a  slight  excoriation  of  the  lip :  the  disease,  which  was 
phlyctenoid,  accompanied  by  intense  fever,  invaded  the  face  and 
hau7  scalp,  and  then  ceased  without  endangering  life.  The  father 
of  M.  G.,  also  a  physician,  came  to  attend  on  his  son.  On  the  third 
day  after  his  arrival,  he  was  seized  with  sore  throat,  which  was  followed 
by  phlyctenoid  erysipelas  of  the  face  and  hairy  scalp,  accompanied  by 
some  general  symptoms.  He  recovered.  The  sister-in-law  of  M.  G., 
senior,  having  come  to  Nantes  to  see  him,  fell  ill,  and  passed 
through  a  similar  illness.  She  recovered  her  health,  but  lost  her 
hair. 

Another  series  of  contagious  cases  commenced  with  a  sailor  who 
had  erysipelas  of  the  face  around  a  pimple  attributed  to  the  bite  of 
an  insect.  There  was  in  the  first  instance  erythema :  erysipelas  then 
declared  itself,  which  invaded  the  head,  was  accompanied  by  pros- 
tration, and  speedily  ended  in  death.     A  woman  who  had  attended 
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on  the  sailor^  and  the  woman's  husband,  were  similarly  aJBEected,  and 
both  died.  The  captain  of  the  ship  to  which  the  deceased  sailor 
belong^  also  took  erysipelas,  but  soon  got  well  on  going  to  sea. 

Erysipelas,  as  I  remarked,  is  a  very  dangerous  malady,  when  it  is 
a  complication  of  some  other  disease,  which  from  its  nature,  or  pro- 
tracted duration,  has  already  put  in  hazard  the  patient's  life;  when, 
for  example,  it  occurs  in  children  along  with  typhoid  fever.  It  is 
still  more  dangerous  when  it  supervenes  in  the  course  of  the  adyna- 
mic pneumonia  of  old  people,  or  when  it  attacks  lying-in  women 
and  new-bom  infants. 

With  reference  to  what  I  have  already  said  regarding  the  epi- 
demic influences  which  prevailed  in  1861,  when  a  terrible  epidemic 
of  puerperal  fever  raged  in  nearly  all  the  asylums  for  women  in 
childbed,  erysipelas  of  the  face,  not  generally  a  dangerous  disease, 
often  assumed  a  bad  character,  and  cruelly  contradicted  our  prognosis. 
It  was  also  observed  that  the  malady  was  to  a  certain  extent  con- 
tagious. One  of  my  medical  colleagues  has  called  attention  to  some 
such  cases,  and  I  have  also  seen  cases  of  the  same  description.  I 
met  in  consultation  my  honourable  colleague  M.  Uiggins  in  the  case 
of  a  young  American  lady,  who  in  the  sixth  month  of  nursing  was 
affected  with  abscess  of  the  mamma.  The  abscess  was  opened  by 
M.  N^aton:  some  days  afterwards,  erysipelas  appeared  in  the 
wound,  and  then  extended  over  the  chest.  The  husband  of  this  lady, 
an  ofiBcer  of  the  United  States  navy,  left  his  ship  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean to  spend  some  days  with  his  wife.  When  travelling  by 
railway,  he  got  an  insignificant  excoriation  of  the  leg.  In  less  than 
two  days  after  his  arrival  in  Paris,  erysipelas  showed  itself  around 
the  little  wound,  which  soon  became  a  diffuse  abscess ;  and  for 
nearly  three  weeks  his  life  was  in  danger. 

Excluding  exceptional  cases,  and  epidemic  influences,  erysipelas 
of  the  head  is  not  a  formidable  disease.  Erom  1831  to  1835,  a 
period  of  four  years,  during  which  I  acted  as  the  substitute  of  Pro- 
fessor fi^camier  in  this  hospital,  I  had  only  one  death  in  57  cases. 
The  patient  who  died  was  admitted  with  erysipelas  of  the  hairy 
scalp,  complicated  with  violent  delirium :  she  died  two  days  after 
admission.  An  acute  disease  in  which  the  mortality  is  less  than 
one  in  fifty,  may  certainly  be  called  benignant  in  its  nature ;  and 
perhaps  you  cannot  name  another  which  is  equally  so.  For  example, 
compare  bronchitis  with  erysipelas,  and  you  will  find— circumstances 
being  the  same  and  the  proportion  being  kept — that  the  former  kills 
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more  tlian  the  latter.     I  am  more  and  more  coiifinneJ  iiTiftis  con 
Viction  by  the  cases  which  I  have  collected  in  my  private  practice»1 
in  the  practice  of  iny  colleagues,   and  in  the  diffcjrent   hospital 
services  which  I  have  conducted  during  the  last  twenty-eight  year^. 
I  have  no  doubt  sometimes  seen  erysipelatous  patients  die,  but  1 
must  say  that  the  fatal  issue  has  been  much  more  frequently  caused 
by  the  treatment  than  by  the  disease.     The  majority  of  those  wha. 
died  had  been  subjected  to  treatment  which  I   look  on  as  mosk' 
deplorable ;  and  to  which  I  cannot  too  earnestly  call  your  attention, 
for  the  purpose  of  putting  you  on  your  guard  against  emplojing  it. 
When  a  patient  suffering  from  erysipehis  is  placed  under  my  care, 
my  rule  is  to  abstain  from  every  kind  of  treatment,     I  prescribe  a 
lavement  for  those  who  are  constipated,  and  if  the  constipation 
continue,  I  give  ten  or  fifteen  grammes  of  castor  oil.     This  is  not 
very  active  treatment*     You  may  call  it  homoeopathy  if  you  like  ! 
Such,  however,  has  been  my  plan  for   twenty-eight  years;  and, 
thanks  to  it,  I  caunot  recollect  losing  more  than  three  patients  from 
erysipelas  during  that  period.     My  treatment,  then,  of  erysi|)elas  of 
(lie  face  is  ejrpectanL     1  keep  my  patients  in  bed,  for  it  is  above  all 
things  important,  both  intheaeiite  stage  and  during  convalescence,  to 
prevent  them  from  catching  cold,  for  exposure  to  cold  leads  to  relapses, 
I  prescribe  slightly  acidulated  diet-drinks  :  if  the  bowels  are  confined  I 
assist  nature  by  giving  laxatives,  if  the  vomiting  is  violent,  I  combat  it 
by  purgatives.    But,  gentlemen,  I  give  nourishment — I  give  nourish- 
ment even  when  there  is  fever — even  when  there  is  delirium.    So  far 
from  prostrating  the  patient  by  withdrawing  blood,  by  bleeding  him 
at  the  arm,  or  leeching  him  behind  the  ear ;  in  place  of  making  it  my 
rule  to  administer  emetics,  and  give  purgatives  in  repeated  doses ; 
instead  of  placing  the  patient  on  very  low  diet — I  remain  with  folded 
arms  spectator  of  a  contest,  from  which  I  know  nature  will  come 
forth  victorious,  if  I  refrain  from  disturbing  her  operations.     And  I 
again  repeat,  that  of  the  great  number  of  cases  of  erysipelas  which  I 
hare  attended,  tliree  only  have  had  a  fatal  termination :  the  others 
ipontaneously  recovered.    That  is  a  fact  which  I  ought  not  to  be 
afraid  to  proclaim.     In  erysipelas,  as  in  a  certain  number  of  otlicr 
diseases  which  pursue  a  natural  course,  we  physicians  require  to 
beware  of  trying  to  direct  nature  when  we  see  the  pathological  phe- 
nomena proceediug   regularly,  for  our  ill-timed  intervention  will 
only  disturb  the  natural  course  of  the  disease,  and  injure  the  sick 
man  who  has  sought  our  succour. 
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I  think  it  right  to  go  minutely  into  these  views,  because  you  are 
entitled  to  receive  from  me  an  explanation  of  the  manner  in  which 
I  act,  or  rather  abstain  from  acting,  in  respect  of  patients  sufifering 
from  erysipelas.  When  you  have  seen  recoveries  take  place  in  the 
practice  of  other  hospital  physicians  in  cases  treated  on  the  heroic 
plan,  by  bleeding,  purging,  administration  of  emetics,  application  of 
blisters,  cauterization  of  the  affected  parts  with  nitrate  of  silver — 
when  you  have  seen  recoveries  take  place  in  npit^  of  that  treatment, 
you  may  have  been  apt  to  believe  that  they  were  due  to  it,  and  that 
the  remedies  employed  were  sovereign  and  necessary.  But  before 
forming  an  opinion  as  to  the  effects  of  medical  treatment  in  a  disease, 
it  is  necessary  to  be  acquainted  with  its  natural  history.  The 
primary  knowledge,  in  fact,  which  the  practitioner  ought  to  acquire 
is  acquaintance  with  the  natural  history  of  diseases.  In  my  practice, 
you  observe,  I  adopt  active  measures  in  certain  circumstances,  and 
in  others  allow  matters  to  take  their  own  course,  attentively  watching 
the  symptoms,  however,  and  ready,  if  occasion  require,  to  employ 
the  therapeutic  resources  of  medicine.  To  know  when  to  wait  is 
in  our  art  great  knowledge ;  and  prudent  waiting  explains  many  suc- 
cesses, particularly  those  which  are  sometimes  obtained  by  the  sect 
of  Hahnemann. 

The  erysipelas  which  seizes  a  person  in  the  midst  of  health — not 
that  which  supervenes  in  the  course  of  another  disease — is  one  of 
the  maladies  which  spontaneously  terminate  in  recovery.  This  state- 
ment of  course  does  not  apply  to  that  erysipelas  which  is  only  the 
expression  of  a  special  influence  acting  on  the  whole  system.  For 
example,  during  epidemics  of  puerperal  fever,  lying-in  women  often 
sink  under  erysipelas,  but  they  sink  from  erysipelas  under  the  same 
influence  which  causes  other  patients  of  the  same  class  to  die  of 
peritonitis  or  pleurisy^-or  to  express  the  idea  more  correctly,  of  an 
a£kction  which  is  merely  the  expression  of  a  general  pathological 
condition,  really  the  one  cause  of  death.  These  important  questions, 
gentlemen,  I  propose  to  discuss  in  my  clinical  course,  when  an 
opportunity  is  afforded  of  doing  so  in  connection  with  puerperal 
fever. 

Meanwhile,  I  have  a  few  words  to  say  on  the  subject  of  erysipelas 
in  new-bom  infants. 
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ERYSIPELAS  OF  NEW-BORN  INFANTS. 

Affection  ofi^n  Puerperal, — Differs  Esaeniially  from  Ordinary 
Erysipelas. — Generally  Fat^L 

In  bed  No.  21  of  our  nursery  ward,  there  is  an  infant,  three 
months  old,  the  subject  of  congenital  syphilis,  which,  very  recently, 
has  been  attacked  by  erysipelas.  After  spreading  over  the  superior 
extremities,  it  reached  the  base  of  the  chest.  In  this  case,  therefore, 
two  diseases  were  combined,  both  of  which  generally  prove  fatal  in 
very  early  life.  But  the  erysipelas  is  already  gone,  and  there  seems 
every  prospect  of  the  syphilis  being  cured.  Let  me  call  your  atten- 
tion to  the  special  condition  which  has  probably  been  the  cause  of 
this  doubly  fortunate  result — that  condition  I  believe  to  be  age. 

The  erysipelas  of  new-bom  infants  is  justly  regarded  as  a  dis- 
ease almost  as  certainly  fatal  as  cerebral  fever  at  a  more  advanced 
age.  This  is  a  fact  which  all  physicians  who  have  had  charge  of  a 
children's  hospital  can  verify  from  their  own  experience ;  as  I  can, 
after  having  been  twelve  years  attached  to  the  Necker  Hospital.  I 
have  found  that  infants  who  take  erysipelas  during  tlie  first  fifteen 
or  twenty  days  of  life  almost  invariably  die,  no  treatment  being  of 
the  least  use  ]  but  that  in  those  who  pass  that  age,  particularly  when 
they  get  beyond  the  first  month  of  extra-uterine  life,  and  are  thus 
more  removed  from  their  state  of  foetal  existence — more  individualised 
—erysipelas  loses  much  of  its  formidable  character.  To  the  child 
of  eighteen  months  or  two  years,  erysipelas  is  not  more  serious  than 
to  the  adult. 

Upon  what  then  depends  the  gravity  of  the  disease  in  newly- 
born  infants  ?  Does  it  depend  solely  on  their  extreme  youth  and 
deficiency  of  vital  power  ?  No !  Its  formidable  character  in  these 
subjects  arises  from  quite  different  causes,  which  I  pointed  out  long 
ago,  and  which  have  been  thoroughly  explained  by  Dr.  P.  Lorain  in 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  works  which  have  been  published  on 
this  subject.^  Twelve  or  fifteen  years  ago,  I  was  struck  by  observing 
that  during  epidemics  of  puerperal  fever  at  the  Maternity  Hospital, 
a  great  many  children  were  admitted  to  my  nursery  wards  at  the 

*  P.  IjORain  :  Tlibse  Inaugurale  "  Sur  la  Fibvre  Puerp^rale  chez  la  Fcmme, 
Ic  Foetus,  ct  le  Nouveau-n6."    Paris,  1855. 
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Necker  Hospital  with  pnnilent  ophthalmia,  peritonitis,  and  erysi- 
pelas. I  at  that  time  applied  the  term  puerperal  to  all  these  affec- 
tionSj  and  in  my  published  lectures  stated  that  all  the  children  in 
question  had  the  same  disease,  only  that  in  some  it  showed  itself  in 
forms  different  from  those  it  assumed  in  others.  I  was  then  of 
opinion  that  epidemic  puerperal  fever  presides  over  the  pathology  of 
new-born  infants,  just  as  much  as  it  presides  over  the  pathology  of 
recently  dehvered  women.  This  view  hardly  transpired  beyond  the 
class-room  of  the  Necker  Hospital :  it  did  slip  into  the  columns  of 
some  medical  journals,  but  it  did  not  at  that  time  obtain  general 
publicity.  To  Dr.  P.  Lorain  the  merit  is  due  of  having  given  it 
fuU  publicity,  and  of  having  demonstrated  categorically  the  truth  of 
the  doctrine  of  which  I  had  caught  a  glimpse.  To  him  science  owes 
its  right  to  regard  this  view  as  the  expression  of  well-observed 
facts.  To  enable  you  to  understand  this  question,  upon  some  parts 
of  which  I  wish  to  touch,  I  require  to  give  you  a  succinct  analysis 
of  the  work  of  Dr.  P.  Lorain.  During  the  epidemic  at  the  Maternity, 
where  this  able  and  laborious  observer  was  a  resident  pupil,  he 
collected  the  information  of  which  the  following  is  a  summary. 

Of  io6  still-bom  infants,  lo  were  found  to  have  died  from  peri- 
tonitis, and  three  of  the  mothers  of  these  ten  infants  were  carried 
off  by  puerperal  fever  after  delivery.  Of  193  infants  bom  alive, 
50  died  of  the  very  same  affections  which  proved  fatal  to  the  lying- 
in  women.  The  most  frequent  causes  of  death  were  peritonitis, 
numerous  abscesses,  purulent  infection,  phlegmonous  swellings, 
erysipelas,  gangrene  of  the  limbs,  putrid  infection,  or  some  other 
remarkable  septic  condition.  Mother  and  child  often  had  the  same 
disease,  but  sometimes  its  form  and  seat  were,  and  at  other  times 
were  not  the  same  in  both ;  for  example,  a  child  sometimes  died  of 
peritonitis  and  its  mother  of  purulent  infection,  or  the  child  of  pu- 
rulent infection  and  the  mother  of  peritonitis.  Li  30  cases  in 
which  recently  born  infants  died  of  peritonitis  simple,  or  compli- 
cated with  erysipelas,  meningitis,  or  numerous  abscesses,  mother  and 
child  were  in  ten  instances  carried  off  by  the  same  affection.  The 
infants  of  fifty  women  who  recovered  after  having  had  puerperal 
symptoms  died  of  peritonitis. 

IFrom  these  facts,  the  details  of  which  I  recommend  you  to  read  in 
Dr.  Lorain^s  excellent  thesis,  the  author  proves  that  it  is  the  same 
epidemic  influence  which  affects  mothers  and  their  offspring.  The 
existence  of  this  influence  cannot  be  disputed,  when  we  recollect 
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that  new-born  infants  very  seldom  die  from  the  lesions  I  have  just 
named,  except  during  epidemics  of  puerperal  fever. 

We  cannot  deny  that  there  is  a  bond  of  pathological  community 
between  mother  and  infant,  similar  to  that  which  unites  the  tree's 
trunk  with  the  branch  which  proceeds  from  it.  This  is  admitted  in 
respect  of  other  maladies,  such  as  syphilis  and  small-pox.  Who  is 
unacquainted  with  cases  of  individuals  presenting  at  birth  the  scars 
of  variolous  pustules  ?  There  is  not  a  year,  I  may  say  there  is  hardly 
a  month,  in  which  I  do  not  point  out  to  you  in  our  wards  new-born 
infants  suffering  with  syphilis  engendered  by  a  father  or  conceived 
by  a  mother  affected  with  that  disease.  In  such  cases  no  one  denies 
the  existence  of  the  pathological  solidarity  to  which  I  have  referred, 
and  yet  it  is  denied  in  respect  of  puerperal  fever !  In  districts 
where  intermittent  fevers  are  endemic,  as  in  Sologne,  Bresse,  and 
some  parts  of  Bourbonnais,  infants  are  born  with  symptoms  of 
marsh  cachexia,  nothing  being  wanting  to  mark  this  fact,  even  the 
hypertrophy  of  the  spleen  being  found.  Without  hesitation  we 
admit  that  these  infants  when  still  within  their  mother's  womb  have 
been  subjected  to  the  influence  of  marsh  miasmata.  It  would  be 
easy  to  multiply  similar  illustrations;  but  still  there  is  a  dis- 
position to  make  puerperal  fever  an  exception  to  the  rule;  and  the 
opinion  so  ably  maintained  by  Dr.  Lorain  has  found  obstinate  oppo- 
nents. The  day  will  come,  however,  when  the  truth  which  he  has 
demonstrated  with  so  much  precision  will  be  generally  accepted. 

Mother  and  child  then  are  both  subject  to  the  same  morbific  in- 
fluence. Let  us  now  inquire,  whether  there  is  not  a  great  similarity 
in  the  anatomical  and  physiological  conditions  of  the  two  organisms 
which  durmg  gestation  are  one,  and  which  continue  to  be  one,  so 
to  speak,  for  some  days  after  birth.  Acquaintance  with  the  physio- 
logical, will  enable  us  to  understand  the  pathological  analogy.  But 
before  proceeding  farther,  it  is  indispensable  to  define  what  is  meant 
by  a  new-bom  child  [  enfant  nouveau-nf]  :  and  this  I  do  by  quoting 
Dr.  Lorrain*s  definition,  which  is  to  the  following  effect : — 

''The  infant  comes  into  the  world  possessed  of  organs  which  have 
ceased  to  perform,  and  of  other  organs  which  have  not  as  yet  per- 
formed, their  functions.  It  at  once,  without  any  transition,  passes 
from  one  to  another  kind  of  life :  it  has  not,  like  the  young  of  other 
animals,  a  period  of  repose  and  physical  recruiting,  during  which  the 
changes  requisite  for  the  new  kind  of  existence  are  accompliBhed, 
It  has  been  forcibly  thrown  into  a  new  medium.    The  very  first 
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efforts  of  the  organs  hitherto  in  reserve  are  effective  :  at  the  very 
first  moment  after  birth  it  breathes,  and  each  succeeding  inspiration 
is  performed  in  the  same  manner  as  the  first :  the  first  mouthful  of 
liquid  swallowed  brings  into  play  the  organs  of  digestion :  every 
organ  in  fact  responds  to  the  appeal  made  to  it  by  the  new  life,  and 
proves  faithful  to  the  Power  which  created  it.  But  it  is  not  enough 
for  the  new-bom  infant  to  come  into  possession  of  its  reserve  organs, 
to  make  trial  of  them,  to  use  them  for  all  their  purposes,  and  to 
live  in  completeness  the  new  life  :  it  also  requires  to  get  rid  of  the 
organs  by  which  alone  it  once  lived,  but  which  have  now  ceased  to 
be  of  any  use.  The  period  during  which  the  new  functions  are 
perfected  and  the  old  organs  disappear  is  the  period  of  transition 
or  metamorphosis  :  during  it,  the  umbilical  cord  separates,  and  the 
navel  becomes  cicatrised :  the  epidermis  cracks  and  falls  off :  the 
hair  is  renewed :  the  meconium  is  expelled :  the  umbilical  artery 
and  umbilical  vein  are  obliterated ;  and  the  foramen  ovale  is  closed. 
The  ''new-bom''  in  fact  is  the  creature  in  whom  this  progressive 
work  of  separation  is  going  on,  and  the  duration  of  the  period  in 
which  it  is  accomplished  is  not  less  than  a  month.'' 

Let  ns  now  return  to  the  consideration  of  the  anatomical  and 
physiological  conditions  of  mother  and  child.  In  the  mother,  after 
the  birth  of  the  fcetus,  the  placenta  is  detached  from,  and  expelled 
by,  the  uterus.  It  leaves  the  surface  of  the  uterus  to  which  it  was 
attached  denuded  of  mucous  membrane — the  protecting  membrane 
by  which  it  was  previously  covered.  This  denuded  surface  is  not 
only  in  contact  with  the  external  air  reaching  it  by  the  vaginal 
orifice,  but  also  with  fluids  accumulated  within  the  uterine  cavity — 
first  of  all  with  blood,  and  afterwards  with  pus  necessarily  formed 
while  the  reparative  process  is  being  accomplished  in  the  wound 
caused  by  the  separalion  of  the  placenta.  This,  like  all  recent 
wounds,  is  an  open  door  for  the  reception  of  contagia.  It  under- 
goes changes  analogous  to  those  which  often  take  place  in  the  hos- 
pitals of  large  towns  in  the  solutions  of  continuity  made  by  the 
surgeon's  knife,  and  which  are  liable  to  become  the  starting  point  of 
general  poisoning  of  the  system,  like  a  wound  made  by  a  lancet 
charged  with  virus. 

We  find  the  very  same  anatomical  conditions  in  the  child.  In 
the  new-bom  infant,  at  the  moment  of  its  abrapt  separation  from 
its  mother,  at  the  moment  when  the  functions  of  foetal  existence  are 
superseded  by  those  of  the  new  life,  we  observe  that  changes  take 
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that  new-born  infants  very  seldom  die  from  the 
named,  except  durinj^  epidemics  of  puerperal  fevr'- 

We  cannot  deny  that  there  is  a  bond  of  puth 
]>etween  motlicr  and  infant,  simihir  to  that  whir 
trunk  with  the  brancli  which  proceeds  from  it. 
respect  of  other  maladies,  such  as  syjdnlis  and  sii 
niKU'Cjuainted  witli  cases  of  individuals  presentinp 
of  variolous  pustules  ?   There  is  not  a  year,  I  may 
a  month,  in  which  I  do  not  jjoint  out  to  you  in  oi.; 
infants  suireriug  with  syphilis  engendered  by  a  f; 
by  a  mother  allreted  with  that  disease.     In  such  car> 
the  existence  of  the  pathological  solidarity  to  wIiicIj  I 
and  yet  it  is  denied  in  respect  of  puerperal  fever ! 
where  intermittent  fevers  are  endemic,  as  in  Solognc, 
some  parts  of  I^ourbonnais,  infants  arc   born  with   sy 
marsh  cachexia,  nothing  being  wanting  to  mark  this  fa* 
liypcrtrophy  of  the  spleen  being  found.     Without  he^- 
admit  that  these  infants  when  still  within  their  mother's  v. 
been  subjected  to  the  iniluencc  of  marsli  miasmata.     It 
easy  to   multiply   similar  illustrations;    but  still  there  i> 
position  to  make  puerperal  fever  an  exception  to  the  rule; 
opinion  so  ably  maintained  by  Dr.  Lorain  has  found  obstinat 
nents.     The  day  will  come,  however,  when  the  truth  which 
demonstrated  with  so  much  precision  will  be  generally  ac<^tp^ 

Mother  and  child  then  are  both  subject  to  the  same  morbifi 
iluence.     Let  us  now  in([uire,  whether  there  is  not  a  great  simi^ 
in  the  anatomical  and  physiological  conditions  of  the  two  organ 
which  during  gestation  are  one,  and  wliich  continue  to  be  one 
to  speak,  for  some  days  after  birth.    Acquaintance  with  the  phjr 
logical,  will  enable  us  to  understand  the  pathological  analogy.    P 
before  proceeding  farther,  it  is  indispensable  to  define  what  is  mer 
by  a  new-bom  cliild  [  enfant  nouveau-nf]  :  and  this  I  do  by  qaotin: 
Dr.  Lorrain's  definition,  which  is  to  the  following  effect : — 

'^The  infant  comes  into  the  world  possessed  of  organs  which  btfe 
ceased  to  perform,  and  of  other  organs  which  have  not  aa  yet  par* 
formed,  their  functions.    It  at  once,  without  any  transitionj  pt-* 
from  one  to  another  kind  of  life  :  it  has  not,  like  the  young  of  c 
animals,  a  period  of  repose  and  physical  recruiting,  daring  whici. 
changes  requisite  for  the  new  kind  of  existence  are  accompliah 
It  has  been  forcibly  thrown  into  a  new  medium.    The  very  f 
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place  which  may  be  compared  with  those  which  occur  in  the 
organism  of  the  mother.  The  umbilical  cord  falls  off:  having 
ceased  to  be  of  any  use^  when  the  placenta  which  joined  the  child 
to  the  mother  was  detached  from  the  uterus,  it  withers  up  to  its 
point  of  attachment  to  that  sort  of  muff  formed  by  the  skin  of  the 
abdomen^  the  cutaneous  muff  which  will  afterwards  be  the  navel. 
This  is  the  point  at  which  separation  takes  place^  and  this  separation 
is  the  result  of  a  necessary  inflammatory  process.  Upon  the  fall  of 
the  cord,  the  umbilicus  becomes  the  seat  of  a  reparatory  process 
analogous  to  that  which  takes  place  in  the  wound  of  the  uterus, 
be  remains  of  the  cord  become  detached,  and  as  a  necessary  con- 
sequence of  this  elimination  there  is  slight  suppuration,  to  which 
Dr.  Lorain  has  very  happily  given  the  name  of  umbilical  lochia 
[lochies  otnbilicales].  No  expression  could  have  been  better 
chosen  to  express  the  truth.  In  tiie  infant,  exactly  as  in  the 
mother,  there  is  a  wound :  and  with  Dr.  Lorain  I  say  that  the  um- 
bilicus in  the  infant  is  analogous  to  the  uterus  in  the  mother. 

The  umbilicus  and  the  uterus  equally  present  an  open  way  for  the 
entrance  of  infection ;  so  that  if  both  mother  and  infant  are  placed 
under  the  same  epidemic  influence,  it  is  not  surprising  that  both 
should  contract  the  same  disease,  just  as  happens  to  hospital 
patients  with  open  wounds  when  similarly  exposed.  And  what  is  it 
that  we  see  happen  to  these  persons  with  wounds?  Phlebitis, 
metastatic  abscesses,  suppurating  pleurisy,  and  erysipelas  supervene. 
Analogous  affections  occur  in  lying-in  women,  with  this  difference, 
that  peritonitis  is  the  most  common  lesion  in  them,  as  might  be 
expected  from  the  direct  effect  produced  by  parturition  upon  the 
abdominal  serous  membrane :  for  a  similar  though  stronger  reason, 
the  uterus  and  its  appendages  are  still  more  often  than  the  peri- 
toneum the  first  parts  in  which  the  disease  declares  itself.  In  newly 
delivered  women  it  is  the  wound  of  the  uterus,  and  in  new-born 
infants  it  is  the  wound  of  the  navel  which  is  the  starting  point.  The 
pathological  analogy  is  still  greater,  as  I  have  already  said,  from  the 
circumstance  that  the  child  at  birth  represents  a  branch  detached 
from  the  parent  stem,  which,  for  a  certain  time,  seems  to  live  by  the 
life  of  the  tree  which  produced  it :  the  new-born  infant  may  be  com- 
pared to  "  a  layer*'  which  cannot  grow  by  itself  till  it  has  taken 
root.  The  new-bom  infant  like  the  layer  is  not  at  first  entirely 
nourished  by  its  own  sap — ^by  blood  which  till  some  time  has 
elapsed  it  cannot  have  made :  it  is  still  nourished  by  its  mother's 
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blooJ,  it  retains  all  the  aptitudes  of  the  maternal  orgauism,  from 
which  it  is  hardly  yet  separated ;  and  the  diseases  which  it  contracts 
under  the  same  iufluencea  aa  the  mother,  will  assume  the  same 
expression  as  in  her. 

The  erysipelas  then  of  the  new-hom  infant  will  not  be  ordinary 
erysipelas — it  will  be  jinerpet-al  ert^npelas^  and  possessed  therefore 
of  the  exceedingly  formidable  character  which  belongs  to  puerperal 
affections.  This  formidable  character  depends  less  upon  the  small- 
ness  of  the  vital  power  of  resistance  possessed  by  the  subject,  than 
upon  the  essential  nature  of  the  disease*  You  can  now,  gentlemen, 
e:c plain  to  yourselves  the  recovery  of  the  child  of  bed  21  in 
St,  Bernard's  ward.  It  recovered  because  it  had  got  beyond  the 
first  days  of  extra-uterine  existenccj  because  it  was  three  montlis 
old|  because  in  fact  it  had  ceased  to  be  a  "  new-born"  infant. 

Erysipelas  occurring  during  the  first  fifteen  or  twenty  days  of  hfe 
is  inevitably  fatal.  It  generaUy  begins  to  show  itself  at  the  pubes, 
and  not  at  the  umbilicus :  it  is  characterised  by  a  vind  redness  of 
fikiDj  and  a  hard,  shining  appearance  of  the  subjacent  cellular 
tissue.  The  infant  at  the  same  time  falls  into  a  state  of  great  pros- 
tration: it  suffers  pain,  and  gives  expression  to  its  sufferings  by 
cries :  it  has  scarcely  any  fever*  If  the  infant  be  vigorous,  and  at 
the  time  of  it^  seizure  in  apparently  good  health,  you  will  probably 
regard  the  afiection  as  of  little  consequence.  What  risk  is  there  in 
an  erysipelas  extending  over  not  more  than  three  or  four  centi- 
meters, accompanied  by  very  little  febrile  excitement  and  by  no 
disturbance  of  the  functions,  the  little  patient  being  quite  in  his 
usual  state  of  health?  In  spite  of  the  deceitfully  Jrifling  appear- 
ance of  such  a  case,  you  must  be  prepared  for  its  unfavourable  termi- 
nation;  for  to-morrow,  the  erysipelas  will  Lave  extended  to  the  scrotum 
or  vulva,  soon,  it  will  have  reached  the  thighs,  and  invaded  the  legs, 
spread  over  the  other  side,  ascended  to  the  abdomen  and  trunk,  thus 
advancing,  without  fading  on  the  parts  first  affected*  At  the  end  of 
two  or  three  days,  high  fever  will  be  set  up.  The  infant  will  become 
y  '  gly  restless,  get  no  sleep,  and  suffer  from  gastric  symptoms, 
^^,  and  diarrhoea-  He  will  cry  incessantly  from  pain*  k  state 
of  restlessness  will  be  succeeded  by  collapse,  which  will  dose  the 
icene  on  the  fifth,  six!  h,  or  seventh  day.  On  examining  the  body  after 
death,  pus  will  be  found  in  the  cellular  tissue,  sometimes  suppurative 
pleurisy,  more  frequently  phlebitis  of  the  umbilical  vein  or  of  the 
Venn  porta,  or  peritonitis.      Adopting  the  views  of  Dr*  Lorain 
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I  have  long  lielJ  that  ihe^e  lesions  ought  to  be  looked  on  as  the 
extension  of  erysipelatous  inilammation  from  the  skin  to  the  blood- 
vessels  and  internal  parts.  Erysipelas,  phlebitis,  peritonitis,  &c.j 
are  manifestations  of  one  sole  disease*  In  some  case?^  we  see 
peritonitis  in  iufants,  althongh  the  erysipelas  was  on  the  face  and 
not  on  the  abdomen:  and  sometimes,  on  examining  bodies  after 
death,  we  only  find  indications  of  the  cutaneous  inflammation,  all  th*:* 
other  lesions  to  which  I  have  directed  your  attention  being  absent. 
Tlius  yon  see  that  the  erysipelas  of  new-born  children  is  an  insidionn 
malady.  Its  formidable  character,  I  cannot  too  often  repeat,  depends 
upon  the  nature  of  the  cause  under  the  influence  of  which  it  is  pro 
duced,  and  not  on  the  importance  of  the  local  lesion. 

I  cannot  sufficiently  impress  upon  you  how  easy  it  is  to  commitj 
serious  errors  of  prognosis.  Some  of  you  may  recollect  a  child  of 
twenty-three  days  old  which  took  erysipelas,  when  under  the 
vaccine  influence,  but  in  the  midst  of  an  epidemic  of  puerperal . 
fever.  This  infant  was  born  at  the  Maternity  Hospital,  wheal 
decimated  by  that  scourge :  it  was  removed  to  the  Hfit^UDieu  on  one 
of  the  latter  days  of  March  1861,  along  with  its  mother,  who  was 
suffering  from  abscess  of  the  mamma.  You  may  remember  what  I 
said  to  those  who  attended  my  visit:  notwithstanding  the  appear- 
ance of  vital  power  in  the  little  patient,  though  the  health  seemed 
excellent,  though  the  cry  was  vigorous,  and  the  fever  moderate,  I 
announced  that  death  would  take  place  within  three  or  four  days, 
I  was  mistaken  :  that  very  night  the  child  died*  In  point  of  fact, 
the  disease  generally  runs  a  course  infinitely  more  rapid  tliau  the 
strength  of  the^infant  and  the  character  of  the  symptoms  lead  one  to 
expect* 

To  me  it  has  always  appeared  a  strange  fact — but  it  is  one  of 
which  I  have  seen  examples — that  recoveries  from  this  kind  of 
erysipelas  sometimes  take  place  when  abscesses  form  in  the  invaded 
part«.  Within  the  last  two  year^,  I  have  seen  throe  cases  of  this 
kind.  1  think  the  only  interpretation  of  these  recoveries  is,  that 
the  p^ogre^s  of  the  disease  to  otlier  parts  is  stopped  by  its  exhausting 
its  violence  in  one  locality.  In  these  cases,  the  affected  part  becomes 
much  awollcUj  and  the  red  colour  of  the  integuments  acquires  a 
deeper  shade.  Lying-in  women  attacked  by  puerperal  symptoms 
have  also  a  better  chance  of  recovery^  when  an  abscess  forms  in  the 
broad  hgamcnt  or  iliac  fossa. 

In  the  beginnnig  of  1861.  you  saw  a  child,  twenty  days  oUI, 
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recover  from  general  erysipelas,  after  tlie  formation  of  a  deep  abscess 
on  the  back  of  the  Land.  In  April  of  the  same  year,  when  an 
epidemic  of  puerjieral  fever,  erysipelas,  and  boils  was  prevailing  in 
oiv^  tal?j  I  received  into  my  nursery  ward,  an  infant,  twenty- 
-i  .s  old,  sulTering  from  erysipelas.     The  erysipelas  ran  over 

ibe  whole  body  from  head  to  foot,  and  even  re-invaded  the  parts 
which  it  had  occapicd  and  quitted;  and  yet  for  more  than  twenty 
days  the  infant  resisted  death.  It  had  more  than  ten  ab:ices*es, 
rituated  on  the  feet,  ankles,  elbows^  back,  and  other  parts.  It  died 
from  acute  peritonitis.  I  freely  admit  that  I  have  great  difficulty  in 
explaining  why  abscesses,  which  ought  a  priori  to  be  serious  com- 
plications, s^hoold  on  the  contrary  prove  to  be  a  sort  of  salutary 
crisis :  but  the  facts  are  so  striking,  that  however  we  interpret  them, 
we  must  at  least  admit  them. 

Gangrene  is  another  common  termination  of  erysipelas  in  new- 
born children.  It  arises  quickly.  Unlike  abscesses,  it  exeTcises  a 
very  unfavourable  influence  on  the  whole  economy,  and  in  no  form  of 
the  disease  does  death  take  place  so  quickly  as  that  in  which  there 
is  gangrene.  This  gangrene  is  dependent  upon  the  puerperal  state: 
it  attacks  infants  under  conditions  precisely  similar  to  those  in 
which  it  attacks  women  with  sphacelus  of  the  vulva,  vagina,  uterus, 
and  in  fact  of  all  the  parts  to  which  parturition  imparts  a  traumatic 
condition. 

Finally,  gentlemen,  erysipelas  in  place  of  running  its  usual  rapid 
course,  may  have  a  long  duration ;  and  in  lying-in  women  we  some- 
times see  the  puerperal  symptoms  proceed  so  slowly  as  to  lead  to 
hope%  which  are  too  often  blasted*  Sometimes,  also,  in  new-born 
infants,  the  attack  is  prolonged  beyond  its  usual  duration,  lasting 
for  ten,  fifteen,  or  even  for  more  than  twenty  days,  as  you  saw  in  one 
of  our  little  patients  in  the  nursery,  who  died  on  the  twenty- 
tluid  day. 

I  am  not  acquainted  with  any  treatment  of  use  in  the  erysipelas 
of  new-born  infants :  it  is  a  disease  which  resists  all  the  efforts  of  the 
physician. 

It  is  otherwise,  however,  with  the  erysipelas  of  infants  who  have 
passed  the  first  month  of  hfe.  In  them,  in  all  respects,  it  resembles 
the  disciise  in  adults,  and  all  that  we  have  to  take  into  account  is 
the  organization  and  vital  power  of  the  subject.  I  have  often 
t  *  f  a  method  of  treatment  in  tliis  erysipelas  of  children,  which, 
•  II   ca^cs,   has  seemed  to  stop  its  advance:  I  refer  to  the 
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application  to  the  skin,  by  a  hair  pencil,  of  a  solution  of  camphor 
and  tannin  in  ether.  The  lotion  ought  to  be  applied  both  to  the 
parts  affected,  and  to  the  neighbouring  unaffected  parts. 

You  recollect  the  case  of  a  child,  two  months  old,  admitted  with 
its  mother  to  bed  14,  St.  Bernard's  ward.  A  day  or  two  afterbirth, 
this  infant  had  had  a  small  abscess  behind  the  left  ear,  which  left  a 
slight  wound.  My  attention  was  called  to  an  erysipelatous  redness 
occupying  the  angle  of  the  left  eye,  and  invading  the  eyelid,  cheek, 
and  nose.  Although  there  was  a  little  fever,  the  general  condition 
of  the  child  seemed  satisfactory.  It  took  the  breast  as  usual,  and 
digestion  was  accomplished  in  a  regular  manner.  I  employed  the 
ether  lotions  containing  camphor  and  tannin.  From  the  first  day  on 
which  they  were  used,  the  erysipelas  did  not  extend  beyond  the  limits 
it  then  occupied;  and  on  the  fifth  day  from  the  date  of  ad- 
mission, the  infant,  having  completely  recovered,  left  the  hospital 
with  its  mother. 
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A  Specific  and  Contagma  Disease, — Metmlasei, — Cumplicatim^, 


You  have 


young 


with 


mumps  \omll^ms'\  in  the  last 
bed  in  the  meu's  ward.  I  eagerly  seixe  the  opportunity  of  apeakiiig 
to  you  about  a  disease^  of  whichj  most  probably,  we  shall  not  see 
another  case  here  for  a  long  time  to  come. 

This  young  man,  six  days  before  his  admission  into  hospital » 
felt  pains  at  the  angle  of  the  lower  jawj  first  on  one  side  and  then 
on  the  other.  He  at  the  same  time  perceived  that  the  cheek  and 
neck  were  much  swollen*  He  had  great  difficulty  in  swallowing, 
:v  '  "*  ed  from  headache  and  fever.  However,  from  the  evening 
t  ly  on  which  the  patient  came  under  our  observation  the 

swelling  had  sensibly  diminished.  During  tlie  course  of  the  dis- 
ease, metastasis  to  the  testicles  occurred.  He  left  the  hospital  per- 
fectly recovered,  and  without  having  had  any  serious  symptoms. 

When  I  ask  students  who  come  up  to  the  Medical  Faculty  for  ex- 
aminatioD,  to  tell  me  what  mumps  is,  many  reply  that  it  is  an 
affection  of  the  parotid  glands  which  often  supervenes  during,  or  at 
the  decline  of  severe  fevers,  scarlatina,  measles,  small-pox,  dothien- 
teria,  or  puerperal  fever ;  thus,  confounding  the  disease  upon  which 
I  am  now  going  to  address  you  with  parotiditis.  That,  gentlemen, 
is  a  great  mistake;  parotiditis  and  mumps,  even  looking  to  the 
nr*  -rJ  lesion  only,  are  essentially  different  from  one  another* 
I  s  is  an  inflammation  of  the  gland  and  of  its  cellular 

tissue  :  it  supervenes  during  or  after  severe  fevers,  is  susceptible  of 
passing,  and  often  does  pass,  into  suppuration*  But  mumps  is 
properly  speaking  only  a  simple  eiigOTgement  {jtimjdejhrion']  of  the 
gland.  This  engorgement,  as  was  correctly  pointed  out  by  our  pre- 
deoeMors,  is  much  more  an  affection  of  the  inter-glandular  cellular 
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tissue  than  of  the  gland  itself,  and  (unlike  parotiditis)  never  termi- 
uates  in  suppuration.  Moreover,  while  parotiditis  occurs  generally 
on  one  side  only,  both  sides  are  almost  invariably  aBected  in  muimps, 
though  one  is  often  more  affected  than  the  other. 

Mumps  is  a  specific  disease  which,  for  many  reasons,  may  be 
classed  with  eruptive  feveis ;  and  this  I  do,  in  point  of  fact,  fol- 
lowing the  example  of  some  authors.  Like  the  eruptive  fevers^  it 
15  a  specific  malady,  and  like  them,  too,  it  is  very  contagious.  It 
usually  attacks  young  persons.  Sometimes,  however,  it  is  met  with 
in  adults,  and  even  in  old  people.  In  such  cases,  the  disease  can 
be  traced  to  contagion ;  and  of  this  Borsieri  gives  an  illustrative 
case.  Indeed  it  is  only  in  very  exceptional  cases,  that  it  is  propa- 
gated otherwise  than  by  contagion.  Mumps  does  not  attack  the 
same  individual  more  than  once — a  fact  which  is  an  additional 
point  of  resemblance  between  it  and  the  eruptive  fevers. 

A  malady  not  severe,  and  of  short  duration — nee  diu,  nee  f^ramo- 
fiius,  aut  salt4ni  non  periculosU  spnpk^mafibus,  si  recte  cureniut, 
stipaniur,  irevique  eiperfecte  resolvmitnr — the  mumps,  "&*  ourle^/* 
(for  so  it  is  still  called),  is  never,  except  under  circumstancea  which 
I  wiU  point  out  to  you,  attended  with  serious  nervous  symptoma ; 
and  even  in  these  exceptional  cases,  the  hfe  of  the  patient  is  seldom  J 
in  danger*  A  fact,  to  wliich  I  propose  forthwith  to  call  your  atten-  < 
tion  is,  that  the  older  the  person  attacked^  so  much  the  more  painful 
is  the  malady. 

Mumps,  then,  is  characterised  by  a  fluxionary  engorgement  [<r«- 
t^orgement  Jltmommire]  of  the  parotid  glands,  and  of  the  saUvary 
gUmds  in  general,  for  the  sub-maxillary  and  lingual  glands  are  oftea , 
affected.     The  malady  first  makes  its  existence  known  by  a  painful 
bruised  feeling  which  the  patient  complains  of  in  the  parotid  region, 
and  a  difficulty  in  mastication,  partly  caused  by  pain,  and  partly  de- 
pendent upon  the  disturbance  of  the  salivary  secretion,  which  is 
sometimes   completely  in  abeyance.    Even   during  convalescence, 
some  patients  are  obliged  constantly  to  drmk  when  eating,  from . 
tlicre  being  no  insalivation  of   the  food.     There  is  more  or  less' 
swelling  of  the  affected  parts ;  sometimes  the  swelling  extends  to 
the  face,  so  as  completely  to  distigure  the  patient :  occasir     'V    "t 
spreads  to  the  tonsils  and  intra-guttural  cellular  tissue,  \\ 
di/Roulty  of  rleglutition.    There  is  Httlo  change  in  the  colour  of 
the  integuments,  but  it  is  not  unusual  for  them  to  be  ^slightly  red. 

Mumps  is  a  iJoinful  disease,  and  is  often  at  its  commencement 
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accompanieil  liy  intense  feverj  but  it  subsides  rapidly ;  and  at  the  end 
of  seven  or  eight  days,  recovery  1ms  taVeii  place  spontaneously,  and 
without  leaving  any  traces  of  the  passage  of  the  disorder.  But 
eases  occur  in  which  it  terminates  by  metastasia,  the  parotid  swelling 
disappearing  abruptly,  to  attack  in  males  the  testicles,  epididymis, 
and  tunica  vag;inalis,  and  in  females,  the  breasts  or  sometimes  the 
labia.  As  a  general  rule,  when  this  metastasis  takes  i>lace,  there  is 
only  sliglit  constitutional  disturbance  excited  by  the  new  local  in- 
flammation rQsuliing  from  the  morbid  poison;  but  it  sometimes 
happens  that  delitescence  of  the  parotid  engorgement  takes  place 
without  the  disease  becoming  completely  fixed  elsewhere,  when 
general  symptoms  of  very  unusual  character  show  themselves, 
alarming  relations,  disconcerting  physicians,  and  causing  the  latter 
to  adopt  treatment  which  may  prove  very  perilous. 

Permit  me,  gentlemen,  to  reflate  two  cases  in  point  wliicb  I  have 
seen.  In  1832,  1  attended  a  man,  about  thirty-five  years  of  age, 
suffering  from  mumps.  The  symptoms  were  following  their  regular 
rourse,  the  pain  had  diminished,  and  the  swelling  in  the  parotid 
T  LHon  was  beginning  to  decrease.  I  had  seen  the  patient  in  the 
iiuiniing,  when  he  seemed  quite  as  well  as  I  had  any  right  to  expect; 
but  in  the  evening,  I  was  hurriedly  sent  for*  I  found  him  uith  a 
countenance  of  inexpressible  anxiety ;  with  face,  pale  and  pinched ; 
with  pulse,  small,  rapid,  and  unequal ;  and  the  extremities  cold,  lie 
had  neither  vomiting  nor  diarrhcea,  nor  any  appreciable  lesion  of 
lungs  or  heart.  I  proceeded  in  accordance  with  the  indications, 
giving  ether  and  warm  aromatic  drinks,  and  moving  sinapisms  over 
the  surface  of  the  body.  Meanwhile,  I  anxiously  waited  for  the 
i<snt  of  an  attack  which  had  set  in  under  such  unfavourable  auspices, 
Next  morning,  to  my  agreeable  surprise,  the  patient  had  smart 
fever,  a  full  pulse,  and  a  moist  skin*  There  was  colour  in  the  face, 
and  a  lively  expression  of  countenance.  But  there  was  swelling  of 
the  scrotum,  and  one  of  the  testicles,  particularly  the  epididymi,**, 
was  swollen  and  painful :  in  fact,  there  were  all  the  characteristic 
symptoms  of  the  most  acute  form  of  swelled  testicle*  I  recalled  to 
my  reooUection  coses  reported  by  Borsieri,  and  ilorton's/Wm  le^tu 
cularii :  I  felt  reassured.  X  respected  the  local  manifestatioDi 
'   d  been  the  ai«  "*  'he  economy  from  a  threaten- 

A  few  day .^  nplish  the  cure  of  the  metas- 

tatic complication!  and  to  restore  tbe  patient  to  perfect  health*  This 
case  made  a  deep  impression  upon  me,  for  it  occurred  when  I  was 
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young,  and  at  the  age  when  one  forgets  nothing.  I  resolved  at  the 
time,  in  the  event  of  a  similar  case  presenting  itself  to  my  observa- 
tion, to  place  the  two  together*  Twenty  years  elapsed  before  this 
opportunity  was  afforded  me. 

In  1 853, 1  wa^i  summoned  by  my  honourable  friend  Dr.  Moynie 
to  meet  him  in  consultation  in  the  case  of  a  student,  seventeen  years 
of  age,  about  whom  there  was  very  great  anxiety.  This  young  man, 
when  in  the  midst  of  apparently  good  health,  (according  to  the  state- 
ment, at  least,  of  his  parents  and  the  principal  of  his  educatioi»al 
institution),  was  seized  with  burning  fever,  extreme  frequency  of 
pulse,  desponding  tendencies,  delirium,  picking  of  the  bed-clothes, 
vomiting,  and  the  involuntary  passing  of  serous  stools:  the  symp* 
toms  resembled  those  of  the  bad  days  of  the  third  week  of  putrid 
fever,  or  the  onset  of  those  attacks  of  malignant  scarlatina  which 
]»rove  fatal  in  a  few  hours. 

You  can  understand  the  dismay  of  the  family  and  of  the  physician 
in  presence  of  these  symptoms.  Dr,  Andral  had  seen  the  patient 
from  the  commencement  of  the  ilhiess,  and  like  Dr.  Moynier  Inid 
perceived  the  danger  without  binng  able  to  recognise  its  caujc, 
iloth  were  of  opinion  that  the  primary  indication  was  to  sustain  the 
powers  of  life;  and  consequently,  opium  in  small  doses,  sulphate  of 
tjuinine  in  pretty  full  doses,  and  slightly  cordial  drinks  were  judi- 
ciously prescribed^  On  the  following  morning,  when  I  met  my  two 
colleagues,  the  condition  of  the  patient  continued  very  much  the 
same,  but  perhaps  was  not  quite  so  bad*  We  were  told  of  a  slight 
comphcation  which  had  arisen  during  the  night — swelling  of  the 
scrotum,  and  a  swollen  painful  state  of  one  of  the  testicles-  This 
was  the  only  organic  lesion  in  any  respect  noteworthy,  and  it  cer- 
tainly was  not  of  a  nature  to  explain  the  terrible  train  of  symptoms 
before  us.  All  at  once,  the  history  of  my  first  patient  flashed  across 
me,  and  I  related  it  to  my  colleagues.  I  ventured  to  give  a  some- 
what less  unfavourable  prognosis^  bclievmg  the  affection  to  be 
matastAsis  of  mumps.  It  was,  however,  uicumbent  on  inc  to  yield 
to  the  precise  statement  of  symptoms  laid  before  me,  and  the  Ireat-^ 
mcnt  of  the  preceding  evening  was,  therefore,  continued*  Next  day^ 
there  was  much  le^s  swelling  of  the  testicle  and  e|  ,  thij 

drlirium,  vomiting,  and  diarrhcea  had  ceased:  there  y^  ..      ..  -inart^ 
fever,  but  the  pulse  had  more  volume,  and  the  skin  was  moist.    In 
a  tew  days,  the  young  man  was  restored  to  his  family,  and  to  health. ■ 
We  now  questioned  him  minutely*     He  toiil  m  that  (wn  or  three' 
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ftys  prior  to  the  beginning  of  his  illness,  he  had  experienced  a  feel- 
of  general  discomfort,  with  pain  in  the  throat,  and  swelling 
near  the  ear  and  at  the  angle  of  the  lower  jaw ;  and  that  he  had 
c^nght  cold  in  an  excursion  to  the  forest  of  St,  Germain.  He  stated 
that  the  swelling  diminished  next  day,  and  that  it  was  on  the  fol- 
lowing day  that  the  alanning  symptoms  appeared. 

About  the  date  at  wliich  this  case  occurred,  mumps  were  pre- 
vailing in  a  boys'  boarding-school  to  which  I  was  physician,  I  in- 
formed the  principal  that  the  malady  was  not  of  a  serious  character, 
but  I  also  stated  that  metastasis  to  the  testicle  was  a  possible  occur- 
rence, so  that  in  the  event  of  any  of  the  elder  boys  being  affected 
in  this  way^  he  might  not  suspect  the  cause  to  be  gonorrhoea.  Some 
days  afterwards,  ou  visiting  the  infirmary  of  this  school,  I  found 
one  of  these  metastatic  cases. 

Mumps  was  also  at  that  time  prevailing  in  young  ladies'  boarding- 

'  olg,  and  I  met  with  cases  of  metastasis  in  those  institutions, 
,L.  1  have  already  said,  the  metastasis  in  women  is  generally  to  the 
mammae.  It  is  a  remarkable  circumstance  that  no  case  of  metas- 
tasis of  mumps  to  tlie  ovaries  has  been  recorded,  As  these  organs 
are  considered  the  analogues  of  the  testicles,  it  might  be  supposed 
that  they  were  specially  the  seat  of  the  metastatic  engorgements  of 
which  I  am  speaking. 

In  some  families,  there  is  a  peculiar  tendency  to  this  metastasis. 
Dr.  Poinset  told  me  that  he  and  his  two  brothers  had  violent  orchitis 
after  mumps, 

ITie  two  cases,  the  particulars  of  which  I  have  now  detailed,  are 
exceedingly  curious,  not  in  respect  of  the  mere  metastasis  itself,  for 
that  IS  a  fact  pointed  nut  by  all  authors,  but  on  account  of  the 
s!yuij)tom8  during  the  accomplishment  of  the  metastasis,  before  it  was 
established. 

Many  pliysicians,  especially  since  the  doctrine  of  the  localization 
of  ilisease  has  taken  so  sadly  important  a  place  in  medical  educa- 
tion— A  place  which,  thank  heaven  I  it  is  daily  tending  to  lose^ — 
f  '    sicians,  I  say,  have  denied  metastasis,  to  the  extent  at  least 

^  g  that  the  symptomatic  phenomena  do  not  show  them- 

selves until  the  new  lesion  is  developed.  The  hippocratic  physi- 
cians believe  that  the  ninrbid  poison  is  afloat  in  the  economy,  that 
it  comes  ill  contact  with  all  the  organic  elements,  producing  a  va- 
riable amount  of  general  disturbance  precisely  similar  to  what  is 
seen  during  the  period  of  invasion  in  eruptive  fevers,  when  terrible 
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symptoms  occur  ]trior  to  the  existence  of  any  lesion  of  the  soUda 
ceasing  or  decreasing  as  the  local  lesions  show  themselves.     This 
a  question  involving  important  clinical  facts ;  and  as  it  is  only  from 
snch  facts  that  we  can  derive  a  useful  acquaintance  mlh.  it,  my  duty 
IS  to  bring  them  under  your  notice. 

The  kind  of  metastasis  now  being  considered  by  us  proves  the 
eidstence  of  n  sympathy  between  the  parotid  gland  and  the  genital 
organs :  the  existence  of  this  sympathy  is  matter  of  common  ob- 
servatioDj  but  its  manifestation  in  an  inverse  order — that  is  to  say 
proceeding  from  the  genitals  to  the  parotid — is  a  less  familiar  fact. 
A  case  of  this  kind,  however,  w^as  observed  by  Dr.  Peter  when  he 
was  Professor  Gerdy*s  interne*  On  May  ist^  1855,  a  woman, 
twenty-two  years  of  age,  was  admitted  to  La  Charit(:  Hospital,  Shs j 
had  all  the  signs  of  \aolent  iuHammatory  congestion  of  the  righl 
parotid  region :  there  was  swelling  and  pain,  but  neither  redness 
nor  fluctuation.  The  patient  had  anorex^ia  and  a  little  fever*  Tlie 
malady  had  commenced,  four  days  previously,  with  great  difficulty 
of  moving  the  lower  jaw ;  an  hour  after  this  symptom  was  expe- 
rienced, swelling  superveneJ,  and  this  was  followed  by  pain.  But 
the  point  of  interest  in  this  case  was  the  statement  of  the  patient, 
that  many  times  before  she  had  had  a  similar  aflection,  always,  how- 
everj  at  the  menstrual  periods,  and  in  substitution  for  the  menstrualj 
discharge.  Her  menstraation  was  irregular,  and  several  times,  for" 
months  in  succession,  she  had  been  without  her  courses  ;  she  then 
suiTered  from  headache,  and  swelling  in  the  parotid  region,  (gene- 
rally on  the  left  side),  which  was  sometimes  att-ended  with  loss  of 
consciousness  for  an  hour.  On  each  occasion  recovery  took  place 
quickly,  after  the  application  of  leeches  and  cataplasms.  That  is 
not  all ;  the  patient  stated  that  even  more  frequently  than  the  affec* 
tion  of  the  parotid  glands,  and  always  at  menstrual  periods,  when 
the  discharge  was  scanty,  she  had  had  a  sort  of  thrombus  of  the 
left  nympha,  accompanied  by  acute  pain  and  inability  to  w^alk,  The 
aymptoms  continued  for  four  or  five  days,  and  then  terminated  in 
slight  hsemorrhage  from  the  nympha.  The  patient  left  the  hospital 
on  the  5th  May,  and  was  re-admitted  to  the  same  warda  on  the  ist 
September,  at  a  date  which  exactly  corresponded  with  her  catamenial  ^ 
period.  On  this  occasion,  there  was  again  the  «<ame  inflammutory 
engorgement  on  the  left  »ide«  She  stated  that  in  June  she  bad  had 
parotiditis;  in  July,  a  thrombus  occupying  the  left  labium  and 
nympha,  followed  by  considerable  hnuiorrliam' :  in  August,  paroti- 
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ditis ;  and  in  September^  she  returned  to  the  hospital  with  a  repe- 
tition of  the  latter  aflfection.  Finally,  on  the  2nd  November,  Dr. 
Peter  saw  her  in  the  out-patient^s  room,  with  true  thrombus  of  the 
left  labium  and  nympha.  She  did  not  then  wish  to  come  in  to  the 
hospital. 

Gentlemen,  it  is  difficult  not  to  see  in  this  case  the  reciprocity  of 
classical  facts.  Just  as  metastasis  to  the  genital  organs  may  take 
place  in  mumps,  so  was  there,  in  Dr.  Peter's  case,  a  metastasis  to 
the  parotid  glands  of  an  abortive  catamenial  congestion. 

Mark  weU,  that  in  quoting  this  interesting  case,  I  have  not  been 
discussing  mumps :  in  this  case,  the  affection  was  parotiditis,  or  at 
least  inflammatory  congestion  of  the  parotid  gland.  But  mumps 
as  I  have  told  you  is  a  specific  affection,  analogous  to  the  eruptive 
fevers,  like  them  contagious,  and  like  them  not  attacking  the  same 
subjects  more  than  once.  I  have  therefore  quoted  Dr.  Peter's  case 
only  as  an  additional  and  curious  example  of  a  kind  of  sympathy 
which  is  still  unexplained. 


LECTURE  XIL 

UKTICARIA.* 

A  Distinct  nosological  Species. — Sudoral  NMkrash  [V^uption 
ortiee  mdorale]  is  no  more  Urticaria  tian  MorhiUjform  and 
Scarlatiniform  Sudoral  Eruptions  are  Measles  and  Scarlatina, — 
Ocneral  Precnrsorj/  Symptoms, — Kvciting  Causes* 

GENTLEifEN  t — An  officer  of  about  thirty  years  of  agCj  of  good 
constitufioHj  was  seized^  in  the  midst  of  perfect  health,  with  sj  luptoiiis 
which  at  first  presented  an  alarming  character :  the  sytnptoins  to 
which  1  refer  were  precordial  oppression,  intense  headache^  nausea, 
and  high  fever.  They  had  set  in  during  the  evening,  hud  continued 
all  night,  and  had  scarcely  moderated  when  the  physician  arrived. 
At  this  time,  the  face  was  considerably  swollen,  and  the  swelling 
occasioned  a  very  disagreeable  feeling  of  tension  of  the  skin ;  swelling 
in  a  less  degree  was  observed  over  the  whole  surface  of  tlie  body. 
The  skin  was  covered  with  aa  eruption  characterised  by  whitish 
blotches  [ilevnres']  surrounded  by  a  slightly  red  areola.  The  general 
symptoms  rapidly  disappeared,  the  patient  complained  only  of  insup* 
portable  itching,  and  had  completely  recovered  within  thirty-six 
hours  from  the  commencement  of  the  illness*  Some  time  afterwards 
he  had  a  return  of  the  same  malndy,  the  symptoms  being  similar  to 
those  of  the  first  attack*  A  similar  eruption  appeared  on  the  skin, 
and  it  disappeared  with  similar  rapidity,  possibly  under  the  influence 
of  a  mild  laxative,  which  was  administered  on  both  occasions*  This 
gentleman  could  not  attribute  either  attack  to  any  food  he  liad 
taken.  He  only  recollected  that  he  had  eaten  a  bit  of  sole  on  tlio 
evening  before  the  first  seizure,  but  he  ako  remembered  that  it  wn» 

'  Fifevro  Ortide :  rebria  Urticata  of  VogeL 
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perfectly  fresh ;  and  moreover,  till  then,  he  had  alraj^s  eaten  with 
impanity  the  various  articles  which  often  in  others  occasion  urti- 
caria, such  as  mussels,  various  other  descriptiona  of  shell  fish, 
and  crabs. 

Urticaria  was  the  affection  from  which  the  officer  suffered ;  and  in 
the  very  succinct  account  I  have  now  given  of  it,  you  have  recognised 
tJie  description  of  the  special  form  of  exanthem,  the  absolute  type 
of  which  is  the  eruption  caused  by  the  touch  of  the  stinging 
nettle, 

I  pointed  out  to  you  the  other  day  nettlerash  {V^ruption  orilee] 
occurring  as  a  sudoral  exanthem,  but  that  eruption  does  not  consti- 
tute the  malady  now  under  our  consideration  any  more  than  morbilli- 
form and  scariatiniform  sudaminal  exanthemata  constitute  measles 
and  scarlatina. 

Urticaria,  the/^im  nrficata,  is  a  well-defined  nosological  species, 
although  it  originates  under  the  influence  of  exceedingly  various 
causes.  These  causes,  however,  only  play  a  secondary  part.  They 
are  the  exciting  causes  [eaums  occaMonclles]  waking  up  according  to 
the  idiosyncrasies  of  individuals  a  special  predisposition,  in  virtue  of 
which  the  morbific  matter  is  formed,  which  is  the  real,  or  as 
the  old  writers  would  liave  called  it,  the  immediate  cause  of  the 
disease. 

Urticaria  makes  its  presence  known,  like  the  eruptive  fevers,  by 
precursory  symptoms,  which  continue,  with  variable  degrees  of 
intensity,  for  some  hours,  a  day,  or  two  days.  These  symptoms  are 
general  discomfort,  headache,  horripilation,  rigors,  precordial  op- 
pression, lipothymia,  and  more  or  lesss  difficulty  in  breathing,  wliich 
is  sometimes  so  great  as  to  excite  the  fear  that  the  patient  will  be 
sufTocmtcd,  In  some  cases,  nausea  and  vomiting  occur ;  and  there 
arc  also  some  cases  in  wliich  there  are  colic,  diiUThoca,  and  all  the 
sjmptoms  of  indigestion,  but  this  is  when  the  exciting  cause  is  the 
eating  some  particular  kind  of  food.  The  symptoms  arc  always 
accompanied  by  a  well-marked  febrile  comlition.  It  seems  as  if  the 
morbific  matter  were  formed  in  such  quantity  that  the  dillt^rcnt 
cniunctories  are  scarcely  sufficient  to  eliminate  it,  or  that  before 
finding  its  natural  exit,  which  is  by  the  skin,  it  goes  round — pardon 
tlic  tigure — knocking  at  every  door,  thus  aflecting  the  nervous 
system,  the  organs  of  respiration,  and  the  oi^ansof  digestion. 

The  patient  soon  begins  to  feel  an  unusual  sensation  of  heat  and 
itching  at  particular  points  in  the  skin,  which  forthwith  become 
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swoUen.  This  swelling,  quite  appreciable  by  the  eycj  becomes  gene- 
ralised  over  a  more  or  less  extensive  suifaccj  occasions  a  feeling  of 
tension  complained  of  bj  the  patient ;  and  finally,  the  characteristic 
eruption  appears. 

The  eruption  which  now  occupies  the  face,  and  bye  and  bye 
other  part^  of  the  body — particularly  the  shoulders,  loins,  iuncr 
aspect  of  fore-arms,  thighs,  circumference  of  the  knees — consists  of 
blotches  which  are  of  a  rosy  or  bright-red,  and  sometimes  dull- 
white  colour,  always  surrounded  by  a  red  areola,  and  exactly  resem- 
bhng  in  form,  extent,  and  general  appearance  the  eruption  pro- 
duced by  the  stinging  of  nettles,  and  sometimes  by  the  slings  of 
bees  and  wasjjs  : — "  Forma ^  imignltaJiue  ei  upecic  valdc  simiha  iNU 
quas  uriicarum  pmwturai  aul  vettparum  apiimve  ictus  excituL*^ 

The  number  of  the  blotches  is  variable:  sometimes  they  are 
very  few  and  quite  distinct  from  each  other;  at  other  times  they 
cover  nearly  the  whole  body,  and  become  conlluent.  There  is 
nothing  determinate  in  their  shape,  which  may  be  round,  oval,  or 
irregular.  When  numerous  and  confluent,  they  may  resemble  the 
eruption  of  scarlatina  ;  and  the  rapidity  with  which  they  come  out, 
combined  with  the  short  duration  of  the  precursory  symptoms,  in* 
creases  the  chance  of  a  mistake  in  diagnosis,  if  sufficient  elements 
for  arriving  at  a  correct  opinion  are  not  furnished  by  the  t^miefac- 
tiou  of  the  skin  (sometimes  great),  the  pruritus  and  tingling,  and 
an  attentive  examination  of  the  blotches.  The  pruritus  and  ting- 
ling, which  give  great  annoyance  to  the  patient,  are  increased  by 
the  warmth  of  bed, 

I  have  still  to  call  your  attention  to  a  circumstance  connected 
with  the  eruption  which  was  pointed  out  by  Koch,  viz.  that  it  may 
become  developed  on  the  inside  of  the  mouth*  ITus  observation 
leads  me  to  ask,  whether  the  chest  symptoms  of  which  I  have 
spoken,  are  not  occasioned  by  an  eruption  or  congestive  state  of 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  bronchial  tubea  analogous  to  the 
eruption  and  congestion  seen  on  the  skin.  My  opinion  is  that 
bronchial  eruption  may  occur  in  urticaria,  precisely  as  in  measles. 

In  the  pyrexia!  exanthemata,  the  cutaneous  manifestations  occur 
in  regular  order,  and  follow  a  definite  course,  but  in  urticarioun 
fever  [Jlhre  orllie']  this  is  not  the  case.  The  total  duration  of 
the  disease,  including  the  prodrornic  period,  is  very  variable,  ranging 
between  two  and  seven  or  eight  days;  but  the  indi\n dual  blotches 
of  eruption  disappear  very  quickly,  their  duration  being  from  four, 
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Bfc^  or  six  minutes  to  one,  two^  or  three  hours.  The  eruption, 
then,  does  not  come  out  all  at  once^  but  in  successive  crops ;  and 
the  precursory  s}mptoins  which  announced  the  first  appearance  of 
ejuptiou  may  recur  again  and  again.  Sometimes  scratching  causes 
tUc  eruption  to  reappear  in  the  places  scratchedi 

Urticaria  spares  neither  age  nor  sex  :  it  attacks  old  men,  adults^ 
and  children ;  and  women  as  well  as  men.  A  first  attack,  so  for 
from  being  protection  against  a  secondj  is  a  reason  for  expecting 
subsequent  attacks,  especially  in  those  in  whom  it  supervenes  under 
the  influence  of  exciting  causes*  In  fact,  some  individuals  cannot 
cat  certain  descriptions  of  food  without  bringing  on  symptoms  of 
indigestionj  or  rather  of  true  poisoning,  soon  accompanied  by  a 
more  or  less  considerable  urticarious  eruption.  It  is  impossible  to 
state  in  general  terms  the  kinds  of  food  which  produce  these  symp- 
toms, because  so  much  depends  upon  idiosyncrasy.  Shell-fish,  par- 
ticulai-ly  musselsj  crab,  lobster,  the  ova  of  certain  fish,  and  some 
kinds  of  fish  (fresh  or  smoked)  seem  to  be  the  articles  of  diet  which 
are  most  powerful  in  exciting  urticaria  in  some  persona;  whereas  in 
other  persons,  similar  results  are  caused  by  dietetic  articles  of  a 
totally  different  description,  such  as  pork,  edible  mushrooms,  almonds, 
cucumbers,  strawberries,  raspberriesi  honey,  &c.  Lorry  gives  cases 
in  which  eating  rice  produced  urticarious  eruption. 

A  predisposition  to  urticaria  is  sometimes  hereditary.  In  Oc- 
tober 1 86 1 1  I  saw  in  my  consulting-room^  a  lady  of  fifty,  who  was 
very  subject  to  anomalous  nervous  symptoms,  and  who  had  been  a 
martyr  to  urticaria  during  the  greater  part  of  her  Hfe,  She  had  a 
son  and  daughter  who  had  inherited  from  her  this  distressing  in- 
firmity, which  was  as  inveterate  in  themi  as  it  had  proved  in  thdr 
mother. 

Although  urticaria  is  apparently  a  simple  alTection,  it  assumes  in 
some  persons  an  extraordinarily  obstinate  character,  and  becomes  a 
real  torment  of  existence.    I  have  seen  it  last  for  years,  renewing 
•itself  daily,  and  defying  all  treatment. 

Sometimes  also,  urticaria  has  a  terrible  influence  upon  the  nervous 
sjsttm*  I  knew  a  young  woman  of  twenty,  who  during  the  inva- 
sion-period of  an  urticarious  fever  was  seized  with  nervous  symp* 
toms  of  the  most  fonnidable  character.  She  was  struck  down  by 
profound  stupor,  paraly^^is  of  the  lower  extremities,  and  anaesthesia. 
Tn  some  coses,  fortunately  very  rare,  after  the  eruption  has  entirely 
disappeared,  ner\0U5  symptoms-- anaesthesia  and  amyosthenia,  par* 
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ticularljr  of  the  lower  extremities^  continue  for  a  longer  or  shorter ' 
period* 

The  hot  weather  of  summer  is  often  an  exciting  cause  of  tirti- 
caria :  but,  as  has  been  remarked  by  J.  Franc,  it  likewise  sometimeaj 
appears  under  the  influence  of  coldj  and  disappears  under  the  inflU' 
ence  of  heat. 

Finally,  it  is  also  sometimes  absolutely  impossible  to  assign  any 
cause  whatever  for  the  appearance  of  this  disease, 

I  will  not  speak  to  you^  gentlemen,  of  chronic  urticaria,  or  of 
nrtkaria  inherosa*     They  are  forms  of   the  disease  which  I  have. 
never  had  an  opportunity  of  observing  in  the  clinical  wards;  but* 
my  colleagues  of  St,  Louis  Hospital  will  show  them  to  you,  and 
make  you  acquamted  with  them, 

I  have  still  a  word  to  add  on  the  subject  of  treaimenL  When 
urticaria  occurs  without  any  appreciable  exciting  cause^  it  is  seldom 
necessary  for  art  to  interfere,  as  the  malady  spontaneously  terminatca  j 
in  recovery.  However,  at  the  beginning  of  the  attack,  the  admin iif- 
tration  of  mild  purgatives  is  sometimes  indicated,  with  a  view  to 
divert  a  tendency  to  congestion  from  the  respiratory  organs  to  the 
intestinal  canal.  To  moderate  the  symptoms,  it  is  generally  suffi- 
cient to  order  tepid  baths,  and  cooling  acidulated  drinks  such  as 
orangeade  and  lemonade, 

But  when  urticaria  is  excited  by  the  ingestion  of  alimentary  sub* 
stances,  it  is  necessary,  without  loss  of  time,  to  induce  vomiting. 
After  the  action  of  the  emetic,  draughts  containing  ether  may  boj 
prescribed — for  example,  a  quarter  of  a  tumbler  of  sugared  water,' 
containing  from  twenty  to  forty  drops  of  sulphuric  ether,  may  be 
taken  every  half  hour.  Ether  is  also  indicated,  when  you  wish  to 
subdue  spasmodic  action. 

When  urticaria  assumes  a  chronic  form,  it  sometimes  resists  the 
best    dc\Hscd    modes   of  treatment.     Some    benefit,  however,   ia^ 
obtained  from  frequent  crnetics,  the  preparations  of  quinine  in  larj 
doses,  and  arsenical  solutions, 

When  urticaria  appears  as  a  natural  crisis  of  a  chronic  affectioiij 
of  the  mucous  membranes,  you  must  not  interfere  with  it*  Some 
.  time  during  the  year  i860,  I  saw  in  consultation  with  my  honour* 
able  colleagvie  Alfred  Becqucrcl,  a  lady  of  sixty,  who  had  been 
attacked  in  the  spring  with  violent  bronchitis.  Soon  after  her 
seiKure,  symptoms  of  extensive  vesicular  emphysema  supervened, 
accompanied   by   nocturnal  attacks  of  orthopnoca,   and  constant 
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dyspncea.  It  would  be  tedious  to  tell  you  all  the  therapeutic  means 
I  had  recourse  to.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  they  had  all  failed,  when, 
about  the  end  of  January  1861,  a  violent  coriza  led  us  to  dread  an 
exacerbation  of  her  symptoms,  but  on  the  contrary,  a  profuse 
orticarious  eruption  having  appeared  over  the  whole  body,  they  all 
at  once  ceased.  I  felt  that  under  the  circumstances^  I  ought  not  to 
interfere  with  an  eruption,  which  though  undoubtedly  very  inconve- 
nient and  very  obstinate  is  not  dangerous. 


LECTUUE   XIII. 

ZONA   OR   HERPES    ZOSTER. 

C/iaracteristics, — Accompanying  Pains. — Inveterate  Consecutive 
Neuralgic  Affections. 

Gentlemen: — You  recollect  a  man  of  55  years  of  age,  who 
occupied  bed  No.  10  in  St.  Agnes's  ward  in  April,  1859.  Three 
days  prior  to  admission,  this  individual  was  seized  wtth  acute  pain 
behind  the  left  ear.  On  the  following  day,  there  was  a  temporary 
cessation  of  pain ;  but  on  that  day  and  the  followmg,  he  perceived  an 
eruption  consisting  of  groups  of  blebs.  These  groups  increased  in 
number,  and  when  the  case  came  under  my  notice,  occupied  the 
situations  which  I  am  now  going  to  describe. 

The  eruption  extended  from  the  ear  to  the  front  of  the  chest :  it 
was  moat  abundant  on  the  left  shoulder  and  arm,  within  the  triangle 
formed  by  the  stemo-cleido-mastoid  muscle  the  trapezius  and 
clavicle.  Over  the  pectoralis  major  muscle,  about  two  centimeters 
below  the  clavicle,  there  was  a  group  extending  nearly  five  centi- 
meters. Behind  the  ear,  over  the  mastoid  process,  we  found  the 
first  which  appeared ;  and  between  it  and  the  other  large  group, 
in  the  space  which  I  have  described,  there  were  other  smaller 
groups.  Some  were  also  situated  on  the  external  aspect  of  the 
shoulder,  and  three  on  its  posterior  aspect.  These  groups  were 
formed  by  blebs  not  yet  completely  developed,  and  the  patient,  who 
complained  of  their  being  painful,  traced  with  his  finger  the  course 
of  different  branches  of  the  cervical  plexus. 

He  had  a  good  appetite,  no  fever,  and,  as  he  expressed  it,  was  in 
no  way  out  of  sorts. 

On  the  second  day  after  admission,  the  eruption  was  perfectly 
bullous.    The  blebs  desiccated  in  succession  forty-eight  hours  after- 
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wards,  and  the  tlcsiccatioii  was  complete  on  tbe  sixtli  day,  conse- 
(juently,  on  the  ninth  day  from  the  begiTiniug  of  the  disease.  The 
neuralgic  pains  btcame  less  severe ;  and  on  tlie  twenty-second  day, 
the' patient  was  qaito  well,  and  left  the  hospital.  There  were  only 
visible  some  red  spots  where  the  blebs  had  been. 

Some  months  afterwards,  another  case  of  herpes  zoster  came  mider 
our  obscn^ation. 

The  patient  was  a  man,  thirty- eight  years  of  age,  employed  as  a 
servant  in  the  wards.  Ho  had  been  aware  of  the  existence  of  the 
alTt'Ction  for  two  days;  but  it  occasioned  no  pain,  and  only  some 
itching.  Till  the  third  day,  which  was  the  first  day  on  which  he 
had  pain,  he  did  not  mention  his  ailments  to  me.  The  eruption 
ln'^an  to  the  right  of  the  tenth  vertebra  and  extended  from  the 
vcrLcbral  column  to  the  sternum  :  it  consisted  of  four  groups  of 
vesicles  of  about  the  diameter  of  a  small  walnut,  resting  on  a  red 
jturfacc.  The  pains  were  sufficiently  acute  to  prevent  the  patient 
sleeping;  but  he  had  neither  fever  nor  rigors,  and  complained  of 
only  a  little  general  discomfort.  On  inquiring  into  the  seat  of  the 
pain,  we  were  struck  by  finding  that  it  did  not  exist  in  the  course  of 
the  zona,  and  was  not  excited  even  by  pressure  on  the  affected  parts, 
though  felt  above  and  below  them.  The  pain  was  acute,  and  was 
aggravated  by  the  slightest  pressure.  On  the  eighth  day,  the 
patches  of  herpes  zoster  changed  into  very  painful  furuncalar 
tumours;  and  soon  afterwards,  we  found  an  engorged  lymphatic 
gland  in  the  intercostal  space  below  them,  and  also,  red  lines  leading 
from  the  eruption  to  the  axilla,  indicating  inflammation  of  the 
lymphatics  with  its  starting  point  in  the  furuncular  tumours^  These 
circumstances  explained  why  the  patient  experienced  pain  beyond 
the  seat  of  the  eruption. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year  1863,  another  man  acting  as  servant 
in  the  wards,  was  attacked  with  herpes  zoster  of  the  face,  which  I 
showed  to  Dr.  Cusco,  my  honorable  colleague  in  the  hospitals.  It 
was  situated  on  the  left  side  of  the  forehead.  The  eruption  followed 
with  remarkable  anatomical  regularity  ail  the  cutaneous  ramifications 
of  the  ophthalmic  branch  of  the  fifth  pair.  It  was  most  confluent  in 
the  parts  where  the  external  frontal  branch  spreads  out  into  ascend- 
'  nfications;  it  likewise  extended  to  the  eyelids,  wliere   the 

of  the  descending  branches  are  distributed,  and  became 
more  violent  at  the  point  of  emergence  of  the  branch  of  the  nasal 
nertre  which  is  distributed  to  the  integuments  of  the  lobe  of  the 
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nose.  The  ueonJgic  paitis  were  very  acate,  and  continued  long 
after  the  disappearance  of  the  exanthem.  There  was  aUo  ophthalmia, 
accompanied  by  pain  and  photophobia. 

In  J  86a,   I  had  previously  seen,   along  with  my  hoaorabi 
colleague  Dr*  Delpechj  a  man  aged  sixty  with  herpes  xostef  exactly 
similar  to  that  now  described.     The  photophobia  continued  for  more 
than  three  months,  and  was  associated  with  iritis. 

The  very  remarkable  tendency  which  herpes  zoster  sometimes  has 
to  follow  the  course  of  the  nerves  is  fully  estabhshed  by  the  cases 
which  I  have  now  related  to  you.  You  must  not  suppose,  however, 
that  the  eruption  always  assumes  the  form  wliich  I  have  described. 
If  you  attentively  look  at  its  distribution  on  the  chest  in  relation  to 
the  direction  of  the  ribs,  you  wiU  be  convinced  that  it  does  not 
follow  the  course  of  the  intercostal  nerves.  Generally,  on  the  chest, 
the  half  girdle  formed  by  the  eruption  is  almost  exactly  perpen- 
dicular to  the  axis  of  the  body,  beginning,  for  example,  at  the 
seventh  dorsal  vertebra,  and  terminating  directly  opposite,  at  the 
sternum ;  but  the  ribs  and  intercostal  nerves  are  very  far  from  follow- 
ing a  line  peri>endicular  to  the  axis  of  the  body*  Portions  of  the 
vertebral  column,  and  the  riba  below  the  liftli  rib,  slope  very  much 
doii^Tiwards,  and  form  an  angle  of  more  than  twenty-five  degrees  with 
the  spine  ;  theoretically,  the  zona  ought  to  follow  the  same  direction, 
but  it  does  not  do  so,  as  you  know  from  cases  you  have  seen  in  the 
wards.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  it  is  not  an  absolute,  ihongh  a 
general,  rule  that  the  bullous  eruption  of  herpes  Eoster  follows  tho 
course  of  the  nerves. 

When  the  eruption  appears  on  the  legs,  it  does  not  encircle  them 
like  a  bracelet  or  garter,  but  extends  in  the  length  of  the  limb.  You 
recollect  a  man  who  occupied  bed  No.  8  of  our  St,  Agnes's  ward,  in 
whom  it  was  situated  on  the  thighs  and  extended  from  the  groin  to 
the  knee.  In  August,  1862,  I  saw  in  my  consulting-room  a  patient 
in  whom  the  eruption  extended  from  the  hollow  of  the  axilla  down 
to  the  liand,  keeping  rather  to  the  palmar  aspect  of  the  forearm.  In 
the  patient  of  St.  Agnes^s  ward,  the  herpetic  p»itches  were  distributed 
exactly  in  the  course  of  the  principal  divisions  of  the  crural  nen^, 
while  in  the  other  patient,  it  was  very  difficult  to  find  any  relation 
between  their  distribution  and  the  course  of  the  branches  of  the 
brachial  plexus:  in  both  patients,  however,  there  were  acute 
neuralgic  pains  in  the  part  of  the  limb  occupied  by  the  eruption. 

Ucre  then,  gentleraeni  is  a  singular  disease^  the  i^pecific  nature 
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consists  of  patches,  iudividually  variable  in  size,  of  a  bright  red 
erythematous  colour,  and  having  vesicles  grouped  upon  them— or, 
more  correctly,  buUaB,  forming  sometimes  real  blisters,  more  or  less 
numerous  and  more  or  less  large.  These  pat<'hes,  separated  from  one 
another  by  healthy  skin,  form,  when  taken  collectively,  a  sort  of  half 
girdle,  a  sort  of  zone,  which  has  given  the  name  of  sona  to  the 
disease,  and  which  is  nearly  always  limited  to  half  of  the  body, 
whether  the  eruption  occupy  the  trunk  or  the  face»  On  the  thorax, 
its  usual  seat,  the  zone  never  passes  beyond  the  middle  of  tbe 
sternum :  on  the  abdomen,  it  stops  at  the  linea  alba,  and  behind,  it 
never  crosses  the  vertebral  column.  **  Ferpetua  Uge^^  said  de  Haen, 
** ab  anieriore  parte  ahdofmnis  nunqitam  lineam  albam,  nunquam  a 
poaiica  apt  nam  {tnaculfv)  iraincenduut**  The  chest  is  the  most  usual 
atiiation  of  the  eruption,  but  it  is  also  seen  on  the  abdomen,  where 
it  encircles  the  lumbar  or  iliac  region,  proceeding  thence  to  the  groin, 
and  terminating  on  the  anterior  surface  of  the  thigh,  sometimes 
also  invading  the  genital  organs.  "\Yben  the  zone  occupies  the 
thorax,  it  generally  also  invades  the  arm  of  the  same  side,  presenting 
patches  in  contmuation  of  the  line  of  the  girdle,  either  inside  or 
outside  of  it,  or  both.  In  the  first  of  our  patients,  the  eruption 
was  situated  on  the  neck,  shoulder,  and  upper  part  of  the  chest  and 
back*  Sometimes,  it  remains  limited  to  the  first  of  these  regions : 
sometimes  also,  it  is  confined  to  the  face ;  and  in  exceptional  eases^ 
it  appears  on  the  hairy  scalp.  It  has  been  seen  to  extend  within 
the  mouth.  Finally,  in  a  still  smaller  number  of  cases,  the  limbs 
only  are  invaded.  In  all  cases,  however,  there  is  only  one  side  of 
the  body  affecteJ.  It  is  also  important  to  recollect,  that  when 
herpes  zoster  affects  the  extremities,  the  groups  of  eruption,  whetlier 
they  follow  or  not  the  course  of  the  superficial  nerves,  are  always, 
as  I  have  already  said,  disposed  longitudinally,  and  not  round 
the  Umb. 

The  half  girdle  is  sharply  defined  at  both  ends,  and  has  a  breadth  of 
several  fingers*  The  groups  which  compose  it  are  sometimes  rather 
close  to  each  other,  and  at  other  times,  rather  dLstimt.  The  eruption 
begins  by  the  appearance  of  the  red  irregular  spots  of  which  I  have 
spoken,  and  which  come  out  the  one  after  the  other,  showing  them- 
selves in  such  a  way  in  some  cases,  at  the  two  extremities  of  the 
line,  as  to  indicate  that  the  succession  of  eruptions  is  just  about  to 
be  completed.    The  patches  at  the  extremities  of  the  luie  are  larger 
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than  those  which  intervene*  Cazenave,  from  whom  I  have  tatcii 
my  description  of  the  ilisefisCj  says  that  "  if  its  progress  be  altentivrly 
observed,  small  elevations  \rill  be  seen  which  have  from  the  first  the 
hue  of  the  patch,  and  which  increase  in  size  and  rapidly  become 
true  vesicles,  quite  distinct  from  one  another^  very  transparent  and 
resemblijig  Httle  pearls  in  colour.  The  development  of  the  erop- 
tion  is  completed  in  three  or  four  days.  The  larges^t  vesicles  are  set* 
dom  larger  than  a  large  pea.  When  the  eruption  has  attained  its 
maximum  intensity,  the  patch  which  constituted  its  base  presenta 
great  redness^  which  generally  extends  one  or  two  centimeters  beyond 
the  limits  of  the  vesicular  group.  Each  patch,  therefore,  has  ita 
phases  of  increase,  and  patches  are  developed  one  after  another  in 
the  same  way,  till  all  constituting  the  demi-zone  have  been  formed/* 

Cazenave  contmues  :  **  At  the  end  of  five  or  six  days,  the  vesicles 
begin  to  diminish  in  size,  and  the  liquid  which  they  contain  becomes 
muddy,  opake,  and  sometimes  blackish,  as  if  it  were  sanguinolent : 
the  vesicles  become  wrinkled,  withered,  collapsed,  and  are  soon  covered 
with  smaU^  thin,  brown  crusts  which  fall  off  in  a  few  days.  Every 
group  undergoes  similar  changes,  and  about  the  tenth  or  twelfth  day 
from  the  beginning  of  the  disease  the  eruption  has  run  its  course. 
Nothing  then  remains  except  a  few  red  stains,  which  gradually  dia 
appear.  Nevertheless,  it  sometimes  happens,  even  in  the  simple 
cases,  that  in  scratching  the  parts,  the  patient  tears  the  vesiclea, 
causing  them  to  be  succeeded  by  excoriations  and  sometimes  by 
small  ulcerations,  which  often  greatly  prolong  the  duration  of  the 
malady.  This  complication  generally  occurs  at  the  base  of  the 
chest/' 

The  mode  of  succession  described  by  Cazenave  is  more  apparent, 
than  real.     I  concur  with  the  statement  that  the  herpetic  groups  dfl 
not  all  appear  on  the  same  day ;  but  in  general,  by  the  third,  or  ! 
most  by  the  fourth  day  the  eruption  is  complete.   After  that  period^l 
the  vesicles  enlarge,  and  unite  to  form  large  bulloe,  which  forthwith 
become  filled  with  transparent  scrosity  around  which  the  skin  has  i 
violet-red  colour,  and  seems  to  yield  a  slightly  slate-coloured  exuda-^ 
tion.    Between  the  eighth  and  eleventh  days,  the  bullae  become 
filled  with  pus,  and  go  on  bursting  in  succest^ion  till  the  fourteentt 
day,  dating  from  the  commencement  of  the  malady.      A  great  nnmj 
vesicles,  however,  remain  on  the  road,  if  I  may  be  allowed  the  ex- 
pression, and  disnppear  prematurely,  or  at  least  without  having 
become  filled  with  pus-    Those  which  have  reached  the  stage  of 
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suppuration  burst,  as  I  have  stated,  and  the  denuded  dermis  becomes 
covered  witb  a  blackish  crust  which  comes  off  between  the  fifteenth 
and  twentieth  dajs,  when  the  dermis,  at  first  of  a  purple-red  hue,  by 
degrees  loses  its  deep  eolourj  until  at  the  end  of  two,  three,  or  four 
months,  there  is  nothing  visible  excepting  a  white  cicatrix  similar  to 
tliat  left  by  a  very  superficial  burn. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact  to  which,  gentlemen,  I  bespeak  your  special 
attention,  that  generally  (though  not  always,  as  some  have  alleged) 
the  eruption  is  developed  in  the  track  of  the  nervous  filaments  of  whicli 
it  delineates  the  course :  thus,  on  the  thorax,  it  may  follow  the 
course  of  the  intercostal  nerves,  and  in  our  first  case,  you  saw  how  it 
delineated,  so  to  speak,  the  ascending  and  descending  branches  of 
the  cervical  plexus.  This  circumstance  is  more  than  a  mere  des- 
criptive detail;  this  disposition  of  the  eruption  is  related  to  another 
phenomenon,  which,  independent  of  the  form  of  the  disease,  is  a 
precise  and  definite  characteristic  of  herpes  zoster.  This  charac- 
teristic is  the  local  pain,  which  almost  always  precedes  and  accom- 
panics  the  eruption,  and  often  continues  long  after  its  disappearauce. 
I  am  not  at  present  speaking  of  the  prodromic  symptoms,  the  slight 
discomfort  and  feverishness  which,  either  nearly  or  altogether,  cease 
when  the  eruption  has  completely  come  out :  I  refer  to  the  neuralgic 
pain  in  the  future  seat  of  the  zona,  the  true,  acute,  pungent  neuralgic 
pain — a  sensation  of  roasting,  of  burning  heat,  a  symptom  from  which 
the  disease  derived  its  old  names  i^nU  9acer,/eu  sacrS,  ^nAfeu  de 
Snini'Antoine.  These  pains  accompany  the  eruption,  and  I  pointed 
out  to  you  in  our  first  patient,  that  they  exactly  followed  the  course  of 
the  articular  and  subacromial  branches  of  thejcervical  plexus,  and 
were  increased  by  pressure  on  these  parts  just  as  pressure  increases 
the  pain  of  or^ary  neuralgia.  There  are  exceptions,  gentlemen,  to 
this  rule,  and  the  case  of  our  second  patient  is  one  of  these  excep- 
tioiES.  This  individual  had  no  prodromic  phenomena,  and  none  of 
the  usual  neuralgic  pains.  The  pains  which  he  did  complain  of  on 
the  third  day  of  the  eruption  were  situated  beyondj  that  is  to  say 
above  and  below  the  eruption  which  it  circumscribed,  and  wa^  not 
neuralgic,  but  dependent  upon  inflammation  of  the  lymphatic  vesaels. 

At  the  beginning  of  March  j86ij  I  was  sent  for  in  haste  to  a 
lady  of  sixty-three,  who,  with  the  exception  of  some  attacks  of  goutj 
had  generally  enjoyed  good  healtlu  She  had  excruciating  pain  in 
the  left  lumbar  region,  which  caused  her  to  utter  piercing  cries,  and 
alUiough  she  had  no  vomiting,  her  gouty  constitution  led  me  to 
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]  pose  that  sbe  was  gnfFcring  from  the  passing  of  renal  CiilcuU. 
IsL^t  morning,  Trhen  the  pains  were  a  little  subdued,  I  obserred  an 
heq>etic  eruption  occupying  the  surface  over  the  place  which  hud 
been  the  seat  of  such  exquisite  sufferings  and  I  was  thereby  imme 
il  lately  enlightened  as  to  the  nature  of  the  malady.  In  forty  hours 
from  the  onset  of  the  attack^  the  eruption  was  complete,  extending 
from  the  spine  to  the  linea  alba. 

The  persistence  of  the  neuralgic  pain  after  the  disappearance  of 
the  eruption  is,  particularly  in  qM  people,  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able chnracteristics  of  herpes  zoster.  The  pain,  which  always  pos- 
sesses the  same  acute  character,  which  always  produces  the  same 
intolerable  sufTeriiigs,  often  continues,  not  merely  for  months,  when 
the  marks  of  the  bullae  are  still  on  the  skin,  bub  may  even  continue 
for  several  years.  I  knew  an  old  lady  who  had  herpes  zoster  when 
seveoty  years  of  age,  and  who  after  the  lapse  of  fourteen  years  still 
rxpericiiced  most  excruciating  pains,  particalarly  during  the  night. 
I  have  at  present  under  treatment  a  lady  of  sixty  who  for  the  last 
five  years  has  been  horribly  tormented  by  the  pains  wliich  belong  to 
this  disease.  There  is  a  curious  circumstance  in  the  case  of  this 
lady,  which  I  have  observed  in  several  other  cases :  the  mere  con- 
t«ct  of  her  clothes  sometimes  produces  indescribable  suffering, 
I'llongh  puperficially  there  is  a  sort  of  cutaneous  insensibility, 
V.  uch  continues  long  after  the  pains  leave  her. 

I  am  not  quit^e  sure  that  herpes  zoster  is  not  sometimes  conta- 
gious like  erysipelas  of  the  face.  On  the  20th  August  1863,  I  was 
sent  for  by  Dr.  BrosMrd  to  Bee  with  him  an  old  Jewish  lady  living 
in  rue  Moatmoreiicy.  She  was  suffering  from  softening  of  the 
brain.  »Six  weeks  before  our  visit  she  had  had  very  painful  zona  on 
one  Fide  of  the  che^t.  Her  son,  aged  thirty,  who  WMted  on  her, 
took  the  disease  at  the  commencement  of  his  mother's  convales- 
cence. 

Although  the  prognosis  of  this  disease  is  not  unfavoiabley  1 
timt  it  does  not  endanger  life,  it  is  unfavourable  in  one  sense,  for  it 
If  lives  many  persons,  old  f  '  ^  least,  martyrs  to  those  intolc- 
riihlr  paiiT^  which  make  b^  ^  tits  and  physicians  dei<pair  of  a 
cure. 

The  |Kiin,  ;imi  its  persistence  after  the  disappearance  of  the  erup* 
tion,  long  ago  engaged  the  attention  of  observers.  Lorry  in  his 
treatise  "  J)f*  morbin  <'ut/ittt*lfi/'  and,  about  the  same  time,  Geoffroy, 
and  Bornieri  [loiuted  out  and   insisted  upon  this  circumstance.     It 
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did  not  escape  the  notice  of  Alibert,  Eaycr/  and  many  others ;  and 
more  recently  Dr.  J.  Parrot  has  nblj  discussed  the  subject  of  zona 
and  of  the  pain,  one  of  its  predominating  symptoms^  which  pain  he 
classes,  as  I  do,  along  \rith  neuralgic  affections.^ 

Dr.  Baziu,  my  distinguished  colleague  of  the  St.  Lonia  Hospitali 
lias  foond  it  neeessary  to  distinguish  two  kinds  of  zona — one 
arthritic  and  of  the  nature  of  rhenmatism,  and  the  other  herpetic. 
Arthritic  zona  may  often  originate  in  moist  cold,  and  in  changes 
of  temperature.  It  occura  most  frequently  in  adults,  and  almost 
never  in  old  people.  The  disease  when  met  with  in  infancy  is 
arthritic  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases.  Herpetic  zona,  on  the  other 
band,  is  most  common  in  old  age.  It  ia  often  brought  on  by  mental 
emotions,  and  is  accompanied  by  jaundice  in  a  certain  number  of 
easesL.  Its  vesicles  are  pretty  equal  in  size,  and  grouped  in  a  regular 
manner*  The  bullse  which  I  have  described  to  you  are,  on  th*e  con- 
trary, most  frequently  met  with  iu  the  arthritic  form.  Herpetic 
zona  is  often  preceded,  and  is  generally  accompanied  by,  neuralgic 
pains.  These  pains  sometimes  decrease  in  severity  during  the  erup- 
tion, to  return  as  before  with  the  eruption ;  they  are  then  only  a 
secondary  symptom.  Dr.  Bazinsays  that  the  neuralgic  pains  have  been 
known  to  continue  for  months  and  years,  to  follow  an  intermittent 
course,  and  at  last  to  be  replaced  by  other  neuralgic  pains  in  situations 
different  from  those  which  were  in  the  first  instance  the  seat  of  tlie 
neuralgia.  Finally,  herpetic  zona  generally  has  as  antecedeutS|  homi- 
crania,  dyspepsia,  and  other  herpetic  affections.  In  relation  to  these 
doctrines,  recollect  the  persistence  of  pains  following  zona  in  the 
aged  patients  of  whose  cases  I  have  just  been  speaking. 

To  prevent  the  vesicles  from  being  torn,  the  only  means  which 
require  to  be  employed  during  the  acute  stage  are  powdering  the 
affect^ed  parts  with  starch,  and  during  the  latter  days,  bathing  them* 
Some  have  recommended  cauterization  with  the  nitrate  of  silver, 
but  the  expected  beneficial  results  have  never  been  obtained  from 
this  treatment.  For  the  pains  subsequent  to  the  eruption,  it  is 
useful  to  employ  frictions  with  the  mixture  of  belladonna,  or  a  so* 
tution  of  atropine  or  of  morphia  :  subcutaneous  injections  with  the 
aamo  aolutions  may  also  be  advantageously  resort'Cd  to.     Flying 
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blisters  and  vapour  douches  have  also  been  employed.  Often^  how- 
ever, every  kind  of  treatment  fails ;  and  I  know  patients,  chiefly 
women,  who  have  for  years  been  tortured  by  these  neuralgic  pains. 
Acquaintance  with  the  nature  of  herpetic  zona  led  Dr.  Bazin  to 
adopt  a  rational  method  of  treatment.  He  gave  arsenical  prepara- 
tions with  success  in  the  obstinate  neuralgia  consecutive  to  zoster ; 
and  so  accomplished  cures  in  cases  which  had  resisted  narcotics, 
narcotico-acrids,  and  cauterization.  His  method  of  treatment  ought 
to  be  imitated. 


LECTURE    XIV. 

6UD0IIAL  EXANTHEMATA. 

MnlliplicU^  of  Form4,^^Otitaneoui  and  Mucous  EmtUkemata.—* 
Pft^siological  Causes ^-^-Aniagmiism  of  (he  SeereUam  with  tie 
Skin  and  f/te  InfgAfinaf,  Benpiroloryy  and  Urinary  MucoifsMem- 
iranes* — Ejranthemata  produced  It/  Medicinal  Agenh, — Sudoral 
Exanihemai^  hecomtng  Purulent  in  J^ing-in  Wovwn  and  olltefif* 
-^  '  V   between    Sudoral  Exaiithemata  and  Exanthentata 

Pi  y  a  Tlntft,  or  Jjependent  on  Diat/tesis. 

Gentlemen  : — During  the  hot  season^  you  have  often  observed 
the  spontaneous  development  of  cutaneous  eruptions  in  a  great 
many  patients.  These  eruptions  are  concurrent  with  profuse  per- 
srpirationsj  and  are  most  abundant  in  those  parts  of  the  body  which 
are  most  constantly  bathed  in  sweat.  You  have  observed  them 
most  frequently  in  the  children  of  oup  nursery-vraid,  that  is  to  say 
in  children  under  two  years  of  age.  The  greater  frequency  of  these 
affections  in  very  young  children  arises  from  the  manner  in  which 
they  are  clad — on  the  swaddles  and  flannel  binders  in  which  they 
are  always  enveloped,  and  by  which  they  are  kept  in  a  state  of  con- 
tinual sweating.  You  have  been  struck  by  the  multiplicity  of  forms 
which  the^e  efflorescences  assume — you  have  seen  them  as  erythe- 
matoQSj»scarlatiniformj  and  morbilliform  patches,  as  urticaria^  or  as 
vesicular,  pustular,  and  papular  eruptions.  You  could  not  fail  to  be 
ttruck  with  the  rapidity  of  their  development,  and  the  generality  of 
their  localization ;  nor  could  you  but  be  surprised  at  their  short 
duration,  some  disappearing  with  marvellous  ease,  either  sponta- 
neously^ or  under  the  influence  of  very  mild  treatment.  Finally, 
genUemen^  you  have  bad  an  opportunity  of  watching  their  trans- 
formnlions  i  you  have  seen  patches  quickly  succeeded  by  vesidesi 
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pustules,  or  papules^  and  have  often  observed  a  combination  of 
these  different  forms  of  eruption  in  the  same  patient. 

Although  the  study  of  these  affections  is  apparently  of  small  ira* 
portance,  it  really  possesses  a  much  higher  practical  interest  than  is 
generally  supposed.  I  hope  to  be  able  to  prove  this  to  you  when  I 
come  to  speak  of  symptoms  met  with  in  the  great  pulmonary  and 
digestive  organs^  and  which  are  somewhat  analogous  to  the  appear- 
ance of  these  cutaneous  efflorescences  upon  the  internal  skin — the 
mucous  membrane.  We  will  therefore  study  the  relations  which 
may  exist  between  the  sudoral  eruptions  and  the  affections  of  the 
mucous  membranes  to  which  I  alluded. 

The  number  and  variety  of  sudoral  eruptions  associated  together 
in  the  same  individual,  and  their  transmutations,  even  M'hen  pro- 
duced by  the  same  cause,  is  an  important  fact.  My  friend  Dr.  DqcIos 
of  Tours,  in  his  excellent  work  on  sudoral  eruptions,  (published 
when  he  was  ray  interne  at  the  Necker  Hospital),  shows  most 
conclusively,  though  in  opposition  to  the  views  of  many  der- 
matologists, that  it  is  impossible  to  establish  distinction  of  species 
upon  anatomical  characters  alone,  as  these  characters  differ  ac- 
cording to  the  epoch  at  which  they  are  studied,  merge  into  one 
another,  and  do  not  retain  specific  characteristics  throughout  their 
duration. 

To  enable  you  to  understand  the  subject  now  under  discussion,  it 
will  be  indispensable,  as  we  proceed,  that  I  recall  to  your  rccoller- 
tion  some  points  connected  with  the  physiology  of  the  skin.  The 
cutaneous  system  is  endowed  with  excreting  and  secreting  functions* 
It  excretes  a  certain  amount  of  gaseous  matter — carbonic  acid  gas, 
hydrogen,  and  nitrogen  :  it  excretes  lit^uids  which  it  has  secreted,  the 
sweat  containing  solid  matter,  partly  in  a  state  of  solution,  and 
partly  undissolved :  finally,  by  its  sebaceous  glands^  it  secretes  and 
excretes  fatty  products.  When  these  different  secretions  and  ex* 
cretions  take  place  in  a  normal  manner;  when  on  the  one  hand,  in 
relation  to  quantity,  evaporation,  which  is  constantly  going  on,  and 
secretion  balance  one  another;  when,  on  the  other  hand,  in  relation 
to  quality,  no  alteration  takes  place  in  the  composition  of  the  pro- 
ducts, there  is  no  unusual  cutaneous  manifestation.  But,  if  under 
the  influence  of  a  Wgh  temperature,  or  of  any  other  exciting  cause, 
the  excretions  become  more  abundant,  though  unchanged  in  quality, 
symptoms  of  irritation  are  soon  seen.  This  irritation  i«  partly  pro. 
duced  by  a  precursory  increased    determination   to  the  cutaneous 
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organs ;  and  also  partly  by  the  deposition  of  an  abnormal  quantity 
of  solid  matter  on  the  surface  of  the  skin*  These  phenomena  of 
irritation  account  for  the  exanthemata  of  which  I  am  now  speaking. 

If  an  individual  swe^t  profusely,  even  though  he  is  in  the  pleni- 
tude of  health,  these  special  sudoral  efflorescences  will  he  observed : 
they  will  at  times  be  very  painful,  and  may  bear  the  aspect  of 
measles^  roseola^  urticariaj  &c.  I  say  the  aspect  only,  and  not 
the  real  characters.  However  great  a  similitude  they  may  bear  to 
<he  eruption  of  measles,  they  essentially  differ  from  it  in  respect  of 
the  rapidity  of  development,  absence  of  general  precursory  symp- 
toms, shortness  of  duration,  and  absence  of  the  symptoms  which 
belong  to  measles.  There  are  cases,  however,  in  which  the  diagnosis 
presents  some  difficulty,  as  for  example,  when  the  eruption  supervenes 
in  children  attacked  with  feverish  catarrh,  the  result  of  a  chilh  In 
imch  a  case,  it  is  often  impossible  to  establish  the  differential  dia- 

Dsis  on  the  first  day ;  it  is  necessary  to  waitj  for  the  surest  way  to 
toid  error  is  to  observe  attentively  the  progress  and  consectitivp 
characteristics  of  the  malady. 

So  is  it  also  with  sudoral  scarlatiniform  eruptions.     During  an 
^idemic  of  scarlatina,  which  prevailed  at  Paris,  I  was  called  in  to  a 
young  girl  supposed  to  have  the  current  malady.     After  a  paroxysm 
fever    accompanied   by  very  profuse  sweating,  induced  by  the 

eat  he^it  of  the  weather  and  confinement  to  bed,  an  eruption  iden- 
tical in  appearance  with  that  of  scarlatina  came  out  over  a  great 
extent  of  the  skin.  The  absence  of  the  specific  sore  throat,  the 
natural  colour  of  the  tongue,  and  the  character  of  the  general 
symptoms  led  mc  to  conclude  that  the  exauthem  was  sudoral,    Next 

1^,  it  had  disappeared ;  and  none  of  the  symptoms  which  so  often 

3 plicate  scarlatina  supervened. 

These  facts,  gentlemen,  are  very  sufficient  to  explain  certain 
alleged  second  attacks  of  measles  and  scarlatina,  and  also  the 
mildness  of  some  snpposed  anomalous  cases  of  these  eruptive  fevers. 

Excessive  perspiration,  then,  is  in  itself  a  cause  of  sudoral  exan- 
themata. And  "  '  analogous  consequences  result  from  the 
excess  of  other  s  than  those  of  the  skin.  Does  not  a  too 
copious  secretion  of  tears,  which  are  perfectly  inoffensive  so  long  as 
they  are  secreted  in  not  more  than  sufficient  quantity  to  lubricate 
the  surface  of  the  eye,  irritate  tlie  conjunctiva,  and  produce  britrht 
redness  of  the  eyelids  and  even  of  the  cheeks  ? 

Hence  you  observe,  that  an  exaggeration  of  the  normal  secretion 
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may  lead  to  symptoms  of  irritation  and  inflammation  in  the  mncons,  as 
well  as  in  llie  cutaneous  membrane*  Many  coses  of  diarrhtra  originate 
in  causes  analogous  to  those  which  produce  sudoral  exanthemata  on 
the  skin.  Gentlemen^  you  arc  acquainted  with  that  sort  of  reciprocity 
wliich  exists  between  the  cutaneous,  intestinal,  and  urinary  secret  ion:5. 
You  arc  aware  tkit  inasmuch  as  they  all  act  on  the  composition  of 
the  blood,  from  which  they  ought  to  remove  certain  matters  useless 
for  the  maintenance  of  life,  none  of  them  can  undergo  any  change 
without  disturbing  the  equilibrium  which  existed  between  the 
secretions  in  relation  to  their  influence  on  the  blood*     Hence  it 


arises 


,  that  the  diminution  or  augmentation  of  one  secretion  neces- 


sitates the  augmentation  or  diminution  of  another  :  this  is  termed  the 
antagonism  of  the  secretions*  Sometimes  individual  peculiarities,  idio- 
syncrasies,  exist,  in  virtue  of  which  the  elimination  of  products  which 
ought  to  be  excreted  is  accomplished  by  one  emunctory  rather  than 
by  another.  Thus,  in  one  person  the  skin  will  be,  so  to  speak,  more 
open  than  in  another,  and  the  least  increase  of  the  temperature  of 
the  atmosphere,  the  slightest  exertion,  or  a  little  fehrUe  excitement 
will  cause  profuse  perspiration ;  while  another  will  not  bo  made  to 
]5erspire  by  the  greatest  heat  of  summer.  But  in  compensation 
for  deficient  eUmination  by  the  skin,  the  latter  will  probably  pass 
large  quantities  of  urine,  and  have  frequent  stools ;  for  it  is  essen- 
tial that  elimination  take  place  by  some  channel.  Some  individuals 
are  at  once  seized  with  diarrhoea  on  exposure  to  a  rather  warm  tem- 
perature, or  on  sleeping  with  an  excess  of  bedclothes.  They  call  in 
their  physician  to  set  them  to  rights,  and  he  calls  the  attack  acute 
enteritis  :  he  is  right,  for  the  aflection  really  is  enteritis,  just  as  the 
cutaneous  exanthem  caused  by  excess  of  heat  is  an  inflammation 
of  the  skm.  Both  are  the  results  of  secretion,  and  consequently 
of  increased  determination  to  the  parts ;  but  the  fact  is  not  suil 
cieutly  recognised  that  both  are  phenomena  of  the  same  claa 
When,  therefore,  with  a  view  to  check  excessive  perspiration, 
recommend  the  patient  to  diminish  liis  covering,  we  augment  in" 
place  of  diminishing  the  intestinal  flow.  This  eflfect  is  equally 
brought  about,  whether  we  give  medicines  which  increase  the  de- 
termination to  the  intestine,  or  supplement  the  precaution*  against 
cold  already  taken  by  the  patient. 

There  is  also  an  antagonism  between  the  secretions  of  the  skin 
and  those  of  the  pulmonary  mucous  membrane;  for  as  you  knowj^ 
gentlemen^  abrupt  suppression  of  the  normal  cutaneous  exhalatio 
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.^pused  by  a  chill  excites  a  mucous  ffax  from  the  lungs,  just  in  the 
iiine  way  that  it  excites  a  diarrhoea.  These  considerations  will 
enable  you  to  understand  how  it  is  that  certain  bronchial  catarrhs 
are  of  the  same  nature  as  the  cutaneous  and  intestinal  atfections  of 
wUch  1  have  been  speidc^ing,  whether  the  determination  to  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  respiratory  passages  be  primary  from 
individual  predisposition,  or  whether  that  determination^  after  mani- 
festing itself  iu  the  skin,  and  ceasing  tbere,  from  some  particular 
inflaeuce,  had  declared  itself  in  the  pulmonary  organs. 

Certain  therapeutic  indications  obviously  arise  out  of  the  con- 
siderations now  stated.  The  production  of  diaphoresis  by  the  action 
of  appropriate  drinks  on  the  interior,  is  sometimes  a  suceedsful 
meanjs  of  treating  bronchial  and  intestinal  catarrh,  and  of  removing 
alanaing  and  unexplainable  symptoms.  But  even  when  perspiration 
is  excited  for  a  therapeutic  purpose^  we  may  meet  with  sudoral 
eruptions.  From  among  the  cases  which  I  could  adduce  in  support 
of  this  proposition,  I  select  the  following  communicated  to  me  b  v 
Dr.  Dumontpallier, 

A  child  of  four  and  a  half  years  old,  of  a  nervous  temperament, 
but  who  generally  enjoyed  good  health,  was  seized  during  the  month 
of  August,  without  any  appreciable  cause,  with  irregular  intermittent 
diarrhoea.  The  child  did  not  lose  his  appetite ;  but  nevertheless,  he 
grew  pale,  and  went  on  losing  strength,  when,  two  days  after  a  fit 
of  great  excitementj  the  diarrhoea  became  so  severe^  that  within 
twenty  minutes  he  had  several  stoob :  they  were  first  yellowish,  then 
serous,  and  at  last  choleriform.  Keither  vomiting  nor  cramps 
supervened,  but  the  patient  fell  into  a  state  of  profound  prostration, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  the  extremities  became  cold.  The  eyes  were 
sunken,  and  the  nose  pmched :  the  pulse  was  small,  thready,  and 
rery  rapid;  death  was  supposed  to  be  impending.  Proceeding 
to  the  most  urgent  indication,  which  was  to  restore  the  threatened 
powers  of  life,  the  child  was  made  to  take  a  dessert-spoonful  of  brandy 
mixed  with  an  equal  quantity  of  infusion  of  tea.  The  little  patient 
wn  '  N  for  a  minute  or  two,  and  then  fell  into  a  cahn  sleep. 
I>it  ^  ■  r,  sleep,  his  face  was  bathed  with  a  profuse  warm  sweat; 
and  the  pulse  rose-  During  the  night,  a  little  restlessness  was  ob- 
served, and  the  child  directe*!  his  hands  to  various  parts  of  the  body, 
as  if  for  the  purpose  of  scratching  liimself.  About  six  o'clock  iu 
the  morning,  his  mother  perceived  that  he  was  red  from  head  to 
foot ;  and  the  phy&ician,  who  had  not  left  him,  found  that  the  whole 
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surface  of  the  skin  was  covered  with  a  sheet  of  stmwbeny  redneaa/ 
which  was  more  conspicuous  on  the  hands  and  feet  than  on  anj 
other  situation*  Rejecting  the  idea  of  an  eruptive  fever,  of  which 
the  child  had  had  no  precursory  symptoms,  the  diagnosis  was  re- 
served. The  pulse  was  full,  and  less  rapid.  His  sleep  was  trau* 
quil,  interrupted  only  by  the  itching.  From  the  time  at  which  the 
cutaneous  reaction  began,  he  had  had  no  more  stools*  By  noon, 
the  danger  was  averted :  and  the  scarlatiniform  eruption  had  become 
pale,  as  well  as  less  general.  In  its  place,  on  different  parts  of  the 
body,  there  were  patches  of  urticaria,  two  of  which,  however,  only 
remamed  till  evening*  The  natural  colour  of  the  skin  was  restored : 
and  the  diarrhcea  was  at  an  end,  for  he  had  not  had  a  stool  for 
forty-eight  hours.  The  intestinal  functions,  however,  remained  some- 
what sluggish  for  a  time,  the  child  being  only  able  to  digest  meat 
nearly  raw.  But  in  the  course  of  a  few  days,  under  the  infiueuoe 
of  tonics  and  bitters,  health  was  completely  re-established. 

It  happens  sometimes,  though  very  seldom,  that  the  symptoms  to 
which  I  have  been  directing  your  attention  show  themselves  simul- 
taneously in  the  skin  and  the  mucous  membranes :  thus,  in  some 
individuals,  violent  exercise  always  brings  on  both  sweating  and 
purging.  All  the  eraunctories  seem  in  such  persons  to  be  scarcely 
adequate  for  the  depuration  of  the  blood  from  its  superfluity  of  cxcre- 
mentitions  matter.  Here  we  see  occurring  physiologically,  the  same 
thing  which  we  have  already  studied  as  a  pathological  occurrence  in 
measles.  I  pointed  out  to  you  that  the  exanthematous  determination 
takes  place  in  measles  simultaneously,  and  from  the  beginning  of  the 
attack,  in  the  skin,  intestinal  canal,  and  air  passages ;  as  is  mani- 
fested by  the  cutaneous  eruption,  the  diarrhcea,  and  the  bronchial 
catarrh. 

Hitherto,  gentlemen,  I  have  spoken  only  of  the  effects  produced 
by  a  change  in  the  quantity  of  the  elimination  i  I  have  now  to  considec^ 
the  consequences  of  a  change  in  its  quality,  of  the  formation  of 
bodies,  various  in  their  nature  and  origin,  as  manifested  by  different" 
affections  of  the  cutaneous  and  mucous  organs. 

Although  modifications  in  the  quality  of  the  matter  eliminated  are 
not  always  physically  and  chemically  appreciable,  they  are,  even 
when  not  thus  appreciable,  indisputable,  as  can  be  analogically 
shown.  In  a  great  number  of  cases,  chemical  analysis  demonstrates 
in  the  sweat,  substances  which  have  been  absorbed  internally  :  soma  ~ 
timea  their  presence  is  made  known  by  physical  signs,  as  is  the 
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wucn  thesweat  exhales  the  special  odour  of  copaiva  in  persons  who 
have  (ttkeii  that  drug.  Now,  as  in  certain  cases,  these  alterations 
manifestly  coincide  with  the  existence  of  cutaneous  affections,  are 
wc  not  entitled  to  conclude  that  they  also  occur  in  the  other  cases 
in  which  these  cutaneous  affections  occur,  although  we  cannot 
physically  or  chemically  prove  that  alterations  on  which  they  depend 
have  taken  place  in  the  sweat  ?  In  the^  absence  of  physicfd  charac- 
ters, and  chemical  tests,  the  point  is  established  by  what  I  may 
call  pathological  tests. 

A  pcrsouj  for  example,  lives  on  e^sciting  diet,  and  under  its  in- 
fluence, different  exanthcmatous  atTections  supervene,  such  as  urti- 
curious  eruptions,  which  appear  on  some  individuuls  after  eating 
some  kinds  of  shell-fi^h,  mussels  for  instance,  and  crabs ;  in  others, 
the  same  effect  is  produced  by  eating  pork ;  and  in  others,  again,  by 
taking  a  variety  of  articles  of  food,  the  nature  of  which  it  would  bo 
difficult  to  specify.  In  point  of  fact,  it  is  impossible  to  state  in 
general  terms,  the  conditions  under  which  these  eruptions  take 
place,  idiosyncrasy  havbg  beyond  doubt  the  largest  share  in  their 
production.  Although  we  cannot  in  these  cases  demonstrate  physi- 
cally or  chemically  the  modification  which  the  sweat  has  undergone, 
it  is  evident  that  a  modificiition  has  taken  place,  from  the  fact,  that 
the  affections  of  the  skin  determined  thereby  take  place,  although 
there  is  not  the  slightest  increase  in  the  quantity  of  the  perspiration. 

This  fact  will  be  made  much  more  palpable  by  what  I  am  now 
going  to  say  regarding  exanthemata  produced  by  certain  therapeutic 
agents ;  for  in  these  cases  no  one  will  deny  that  an  alteration  has 
taken  place  in  the  sweat,  although  in  zmmcrotifl  instances  that 
alteration  is  appreciable  only  in  its  effects. 

A  patient,  for  example,  takes  opium  to  the  extent  of  producing 
stupefaction.  We  know  that  under  such  conditions  opium  generally 
produces  profuse  sweating ;  and  we  also  know  that  it  is  the  most 
powerful  and  most  energetic  of  all  sudorifics.  When,  carried  by 
the  torrent  of  the  circulation,  it  presents  itself  to  the  diffraent 
cmunctories,  and  particularly  to  the  cutaneous  emunctory,  which  is 
specially  charged  with  its  ehmination :  it  there  causes  an  irritation, 
and  an  eruption  is  observed  on  the  skin,  which  may  consist  of  red 
erjlhematous  patches,  pseudo*morbiUous  spots,  vesicles,  or  true 
papules,  if  the  action  of  the  medicine  have  been  long  continued* 
Here  then  is  a  substance  wliich  imparts  a  peculiar  quality  to  the 
excreted  sweat,  and  determines  a  state  of  inflammation  or  irritation 
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of  tlie  skin,  a  transient  state  it  is  tme,  bat  nerertliele^  a  state  vcrjr 
different  from  that  prodnceJ  by  a  mere  superabunJance  of  natural 
sweat.  This  difference  is  not  shown  in  the  form^  but  in  the  inten- 
sity of  the  exanthem.  So  much  is  this  particular  indainuiatory 
state  dependent  upon  the  special  modification  which  the  sweat  has 
undergone  in  its  composition,  that  in  some  cases  we  see  the  opium- 
exanthemata  supervene  when  there  has  been  no  increased  perspi- 
ration* 

Belladonna  given  in  certain  doses  also  produces  eruptions.  In 
the  case  of  this  drug,  the  cjtanthem  is  generally  scarlatiniform,  as  it 
also  is  when  produced  by  datura  stramonium,  mandragora,  and  most 
of  the  poisonous  solaneBc. 

The  effects  which  turpentine,  and  still  more  the  effects  which 
copaiba  produces  on  the  skin,  are  known  to  everybody.     After  con- 
tinued use,  and  sometimes  from  the  first  day  of  taking  them^  the 
employment  of  these  medicines  is  followed  by  sweats,  the  odour  of 
which  distinctly  proclaims  the  agent  which  has  produced  them. 
Papular  exanthemata  result  from  their  employment,  and  when  their 
use  is  long  continued,  vesicular  eruptions  appear.     Similar  results 
sometimes  follow  the  use  of  cubebs  pepper.    The  eruptions  are 
exceedingly  fugitive,  and  do  not  in  general  continue  longer  than  the 
period  during  which  the  perspiration  retains  the  cbaracteristic  odour 
imparted  to  them   by  the   drugs.     These  medicinal  e^Lanthemata 
have   been,  and  are  sometimes  still,  confounded   with   syphilitic  J 
roseola.     From  a  scientific  point  of  view,  this  is  a  deplorable  mis*' 
take  I  and  from  a  practical  point  of  view,  the  error  is  even  more 
deplorable,  because  it  leads  to  the  institution  of  antisyphilitic  treat*  ^ 
mcnt,  when  our  therapeutic  measures  ought  to  be  limited  to  those  I 
required  in  simple  gonorrhoea,  devoid  of  all  specific  character,  I 

This  remark  applies  to  the  exanthemata  which  appear  after  the 
administration  of  iodide  of  potassium — an  eruption  which  assumes 
an  eczematous  and  then  a  pustular  form,  generally  consisting  of 
pustules  of  acne  situated  chiefly  on  the  shoulders  and  face.     TherttJ 
are  persons,  as  you  know,  who  cannot  take  even  the  most  moderate  i 
doses  of  tlib  medicine  without  having  these  eruptions,  and  suffering 
from  pains  in  the  throat,  coryza,   and  intolerable  lachrymation. 
When  these  pustules  occur  in  the  course  of  antisypliilitic  treat- 
ment, they  may  be  supposed  to  be  of  a  syphilitic  charactfsr,  unless 
llu'v  arc  very  carefully  examined.     A  mislake  of  this  kind  at  th«J 
beginniog.of  the  treatment  would  matter  little,  but  at  a  later  r«rrii.]I»  I 
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it  raiglit  be  serious,  by  leading  to  the  prolonged  use  of  a  medicine 
which  ought  to  be  discontinued* 

'I'lie  resemblance  which  1  maintain  exists  between  sudoral  cuta- 
neouB  exanthemata  and  some  affections  of  the  mucous  membranes  is 
peculiarly  well  marked  in  the  class  of  cases  I  am  now  speaking  of. 
The  coryza,  lachrymation,  sore  throat,  and  pustular  aifeetions  pro* 
duced  by  the  iodide  of  potassium  are  all  symptoms  of  the  same 
class*  Being  all  essentially  dependent  upon  the  action  of  this 
inedicine,  they  all  rapidly  disappear  upon  its  use  being  discontinued, 
and  they  all  equally  resist  every  kind  of  topical  treatment  so  long  as 
it  is  being  taken* 

These  remarks  are  applicable  to  the  eruptions  produced  by  copaivs. 
When  they  supervene,  there  is  an  action  on  the  skin  of  a  nature 
similar  to  that  which  the  medicine  usually  excites  in  the  mucous 
membranes.  Copaiva,  turpentine,  and  all  the  oleo-resinons  bodies, 
cause  a  congestive  determination  to  the  mucous  membranes,  which 
explains  their  beneficial  inEuence  in  gonorrhoea,  urethritis  and  bron- 
chial catarrh  :  the  balsams  act  by  inducing  a  substitution,  by  exciting 
a  therapeutic  congestion  which  modifies  the  morbid  or  inflammatory 
state  which  we  wish  to  subdue.  When  this  fluxionary  condition 
proceeds  too  far  in  the  intestinal  canal,  the  result  is  a  kind  of 
dinrrhcea  which  may  be  regarded  as  analogous  to  sweating. 

Many  other  substances  produce  similar  effects  on  the  skin  and 
mucous  membranes,  The  substances  I  ha?e  mentioned  are  those 
wWch  arc  most  employed  in  medical  practice,  and  they  are  also  those 
which  most  frequently  produce  sudoral  exanthemata.  I  must  not, 
howeFer,  omit  to  mention  a  concluding  illustration.  A  patient,  for 
example,  takes  mercury  in  large  doses,  and  so  brings  on  violent 
inflammation  of  the  mouth  and  salivation*  These  symptoms  become 
so  violent  that  fever  is  excited,  and  with  it  profuse  sweating  sets  in. 
't"  blood,  changed  in  its  character  by  the  mercury,  upon  presenting 
I  to  the  cutaneous  emuuctories,  there  produces  mercurial  eczema 
that  serious  vesicular  affection  which  Alley  has  described  under  the 
name  of  *^  hydrargyria." 

Sudoral  exanthemata  arc  observed  during  the  course  of  a  great 
many  diseases.  The  sweat,  altered  in  its  composition,  acts  as  au 
irritant,  and  the  eruptions  of  which  we  have  been  speaking  super- 
vene, whether  or  not  there  be  an  incre^ise  in  the  quantity  of  per- 
spiration* 

A  imtient  has  a  large  suppurating  sore  in  some  part  of  the  body. 
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Absorption  of  pus  takes  place — not  puralent  absorption,  nor  thsorp* 
tion  of  putrid  matter — ^but  that  kind  of  absorption  alwajs  going  on 
of  the  fluid  part  of  pns^  and  of  the  materials  dissolved  in  it.  Tlus 
exchange  of  materials  between  pus  anil  the  economy  does  not  i^em 
to  exercise  any  injurious  iniJuence  upon  the  system,  provided  the 
pus  has  not  undergone  any  alteration.  Howevefj  in  persons  widi 
purulent  collections,  we  sometimes  observe  a  slight  febrile  excite- 
ment recurring  at  intervals,  and  followed  by  a  critical  sweat,  as  if 
the  economy  was  getting  rid  of  some  of  the  matter  imbibed  from 
the  abscess.     It  is  under  these  circumstances  that  we  5-  *  l-- 

matous  affections  J  very  various  iu  form,  but  chtcily  ve^N  ^  id 
when  the  perspiration  is  profuse  and  long-continued,  the  eraption 
consists  of  pemphigoid  bullse.  The  squamous  form  is  also  some- 
times  observed.  Indeed,  it  is  unusual  for  a  person  to  be  laid  tip 
with  protracted  suppuration,  without  the  skin  becoming  the  seat  of 
more  or  less  extensive  furfuraceous  desquamation. 

There  are  some  people,  whose  blood,  to  use  the  common  expires* 
sion,  is  poisonous  Ivcfiimeiix],  Under  the  dominion  of  a  true  sup* 
purative  diathesis,  the  smallest  wound,  the  slightest  excoriation 
becomes  the  starting  point  of  interminable  suppuration  in  some 
people,  an  ophthalmia  or  coryEa  resisting  every  kind  of  treatment* 
In  patients  of  this  diathesis — chiefly  children — you  will  often  see 
eruptions,  vesicular  and  pustular  generally,  supervene  even  after 
perspirations  which  are  not  very  profuse. 

The  miliary  fmer  of  ly'ingAn  womm  is  iiolhiDg  more  than  a 
sudoral  exanthem.  The  solution  of  continuity  in  the  surface  of 
the  uterus  caused  by  the  detachment  of  the  placenta  necessarily  sup- 
purates during  the  reparative  process,  and  thus  places  the  woman  in 
the  condition  of  a  wounded  person,  in  point  of  fact,  iu  the  condition 
of  the  person  in  whom  we  were  supposing  that  there  was  absorption 
of  the  constituents  of  pus.  Both  in  one  and  the  other,  when  pro- 
fuse perspiration  is  induced,  when  that  deplorable  custom  is  adopted 

fof  covering  the  patient  with  an  excess  of  bed-clothes,  we  see 
erythematous  patches  and  measly  spots  in  addition  to  the  vesicular 
eruption  which  constitutes  the  miliary  aflection- 

Beware,  gentlemen,  of  supposing  that  these  cutaneous  eruptions 

'  lire  never  serious.  As  I  have  just  mentioned.  Alley  has  shown  that 
a  general  eczematous  eruption  may  result  from  the  excessive  absorp- 
tion of  mercury,  causing  a  terrible  fever,  and  nervous  symptoms 
which  are  often  followed  by  speedy  deatlu 
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A  similar  result  too  frequently  occurs  in  the  miliary  fever  of  lying- 
in  woioeiu  Miliary  fever  is  not^  as  I  have  already  remarked,  a 
specific  affection  :  it  is  merely  a  sudoral  exauthem.  It  i^upervei»eS| 
when  the  woman  has  been  shut  np  iu  a  hot  roouii  smothered  with 
bedding,  and  neglected  in  those  matters  of  cleanliness,  more  neces- 
sary to  her  after  jjarturition  than  when  in  health.  The  perspiration 
secreted  in  unusual  quantity,  and  impregnated  with  morbid  elements 
imbibed  from  the  surface  of  the  intestine  and  from  the  mammae, 
produces  an  irritation  of  the  skin  which  assumes  serious  proportions- 
Very  recently  I  waa  sent  for  by  my  honourable  friend  Dr.  Patouillet 
to  see  a  young  recently  confined  lady.  Her  nurse  was  an  old  woman 
imbued  with  the  prejudices  of  last  century.  The  lady  had  been 
kept  without  change  of  linen,  soaking  in  the  lochial  discharge,  and 
smothered  with  a  mass  of  blankets  for  the  alleged  purpose  of  pro- 
moting the  secretion  of  milk.  From  the  sixth  day  of  her  illness, 
she  had  a  scailatiniform  eruption ;  and  four  days  later,  she  had,  over 
the  whole  body,  a  confluent  and  frightfully  violent  eczema.  Fever 
kindled  in  her  countenance,  delirium  supervened;  and  this  poor  yoimg 
lady  died  a  victim  to  prejudices  equally  disgusting  and  dangerous. 

These  eruptions  are  most  frequently  met  with  in  the  disease  called 
puerperal  fever,  and  in  purulent  infection,  to  one  of  the  forms  of 
which  puerperal  fever  hos  a  great  resemblance.  Diarrhoea  and 
bronchial  catarrh,  so  common  in  puerperal  fever  and  purulent 
infection,  are  produced  by  the  same  mechanism  as  sudoral  exan- 
themata, that  is  to  say,  by  the  irritation  carried  to  the  external  and 
internal  tegumentary  surface  through  the  medium  of  the  serosity  of 
the  pus  in  process  of  elimination  by  the  natural  emunctories.  These 
symptoms  supervene  when,  from  the  suspension  of  the  cutaneous 
secretion,  emunction  has  to  be  accomplished  solely  by  the  mucous 
membranes,  or  when  the  congestion  arises  simultaneously  in  the 
skin,  respiratory  passages,  and  intestinal  caital. 

The  miliary  eruption  of  dothiuenteria  has  perhaps  no  other  origin 
than  sweat  altered  in  composition  by  the  absorption  of  putrid 
elements. 

Let  me  remind  you  that  vaccinal  eruptions  [j(ruptioni  vaccina/es] 
are  likewise  sudoral  exanthemata.  I  refer  to  eruptions  essentially 
fbgitive  and  very  varied  in  form,  and  not  to  the  eruptions  of  acci- 
dental vaccinal  pustules  to  which  I  formerly  directed  your  attention. 
Sudoral  exanthemata  are  also  met  with  in  small^pox  during  the 
period  of  desiccation.     They  generally  assume  the  pustular  form,  but 
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it  is  impossible  to  inoculate  small-pox  by  using  the  jvus  contlj 
these  pustules.  Perhaps  these  exanthemata  consecutive  to  small- 
pox are  due  to  the  presence  of  the  elements  of  pus  in  the  sweat ; 
for  variolous  patients  may  be  compared  to  persons  under  the 
dominion  of  the  great  suppurations  to  which  1  formerly  referred. 

The  intensity  of  the  fever,  the  smartness  of  the  reaction  in  ilie 
skin,  and  the  alteration  and  mollification  of  its  secretions  explain^ 
the  production  of  the  miliary  eruption  in  scarlatina. 

The  mechanism  by  which  the  eruptive  fevers  accomplish  their 
manifestations  on  the  skin  and  mucous  membranes  has  the  greatest 
possible  similarity  to  that  which  is  in  operation  in  the  sudoral  exati- 
thematn.  In  both  cases,  there  is  a  morbific  matter  iu  contact  with 
the  blood,  which  matter  journeyiDg  with  the  blood  presents  itself 
to  the  different  emunctoriea,  and  produces  an  irritation  in  them,  the 
result  being  an  eruption.  The  pathological  lesion  is  equally  pro- 
duced by  morbific  principles  traversing  the  emunctoriea,  whether  the 
agent  be  medicinal  such  as  opium,  belladonna,  copaiva,  and  mer- 
cury, or  pathological  such  as  the  elements  of  pus,  the  putrid  elements 
of  dothinenteria,  the  virus  of  small-pox,  measles,  or  scarlatiua.  But 
in  the  eruptive  fevers,  the  manifestations  are  always  uniform,  spots 
and  patches  being  always  produced  by  the  same  cause,  whereas  in 
the  sudoral  exanthemata  very  varied  effects  proceed  from  the  sauie 
cause.  In  the  latter,  they  are  transient,  like  the  cause  which  pro- 
duces them :  in  the  former,  they  are  more  jiersistent,  for  it  is  essen- 
tial that,  in  accordance  with  a  law  almost  in%*ariable,  the  elimination 
of  the  morbid  matter  should  follow  a  natural  course. 

The  facts  are  similar  in  respect  of  clironic  exanthematoos  otrec- 
tions  related  to  acquired  diatheses  such  as  the  syphilitic,  or  to 
original  diatheses  such  as  the  herpetic  and  the  scrofulous.  But  just 
as  in  acute  diseases,  the  exanthematous  manifestations  take  place  • 
in  hours,  days,  or  at  most  in  weeks,  so  in  diathetic  diseases  they  are 
accomplished  more  slowly,  and  continue  for  a  longer  time,  la 
syphilis,  the  cutaneous  eruptions  appear  a  month,  two  months,  or 
even  a  year  and  more  after  the  system  has  been  infected.  lu  the 
herpetic  and  scrofulous  diatheses,  they  may  even  not  appear  till  after 
a  lapse  of  five,  ten,  twenty,  or  forty  ye^rs.  So  true  is  this  that 
sometimes  it  may  not  be  till  a  late  period  of  life  thnt  a  person 
descended  from  herpetic  or  scrofulous  parents,  and  bearing  a  con- 
stitutional resemblance  to  their  organism,  as  well  as  to  their  external 
formsj  shows  signs  of  a  diathesis  till  then  silent* 
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^  The  inauifestatious,  according  to  the  diathesis^  are  aWays  of  tlie 
'lime  class,  whether  the  action  of  the  morbific  principle  be  on  the 
fkiu  or  on  the  mucous  membrane.  In  respect  of  syphilis^  all  admit 
that  this  is  the  case :  in  the  attacks  of  coryzaj  sore  throaty  and  laryn- 
gitis which  so  frequently  supervene  in  the  second  period  of  that 
diseasei  no  one  fails  to  recognise  the  influence  of  the  venereal  virus. 
It  is  visible  in  morbid  vascularity^  eruptions,  and  ulcerations :  there 
arc  other  cases  in  which  if  these  lesions  exists  they  escape  our  means 
of  investigation  in  the  living  subject,  but  the  effects  which  we  do 
see  are  not,  on  that  account,  the  less  dependent  on  the  same  cause* 
For  example,  diarrhcea,  as  I  will  tell  you  when  I  come  to  speak  of 
certain  anomalous  effects  of  constitutional  syphilis,  sometimes  super- 
venes as  one  of  the  earliest  symptoms  of  the  disease,  being  con- 
nected with  the  int^^stinal  determination  produced  by  the  action  of 
the  morbid  poison  on  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  digestive  canal. 

In  respect  of  the  herpetic  diathesis,  do  we  not  every  day  see  its 
manifestations  in  the  mucous  membranes  ?  And,  in  relation  to  the 
transition  of  the  affection  from  the  external  to  the  internal  iutegu- 
inent,  do  we  not  constantly  see  persons  under  the  influence  of  the 
herpetic  diathesis  take  in  succession  eczema  of  the  upper  Up  or  in- 
ferior oritice  of  the  nasal  fossa;,  or  chronic  coryza,  leading  sooner 
or  later  to  oza^na  ?  Here,  the  affection  of  the  Schneiderian  mem- 
brane is  merely  a  propagation  of  the  eczema,  by  continuity  of  tissue, 
from  the  external  to  the  internal  integument.  In  other  individuals, 
granular  sore  throat  will  supervene,  an  affection  of  the  nature  and 
possessed  of  all  the  inveteracy  of  herpes,  and  which,  like  an  herpetic 
affection,  will  give  way  when  the  diathesis  manifests  itself  elsewhere 
in  the  economy.  In  other  cases,  the  result  will  be  deafness,  caused 
by  the  extension  of  the  lesion  to  the  Eustachian  tube.  In  coryza 
and  sore  throat  you  can  follow,  so  to  speak,  step  by  step  the  march 
of  the  malady :  you  can  see  it  approach  nearer  and  nearer  to  the 
deep-seated  parts  :  you  can,  for  instance,  see  an  eczema  of  the  labia 
raajora  invade  the  vagina,  attack  the  uterus,  and  so  become  the  cause 
of  obstbate  leucorrhceal  discharges.  Uerpetic  affections  of  the 
mucous  membranes  are  sometimes,  also  the  first  manifestations  of 
the  diathesis.  At  other  times,  they  are  consecutive  to  the  disap* 
pe^irance,  spontaneous  or  from  treatment,  of  other  affections  of  a 
aimilar  kind  occupying  a  larger  or  smaller  surface  of  the  skin. 
Manifestations  of  the  herpetic  diathesis  are  not  confined  lo  the 
mucous  surfaces  of  which  T  have  spoken,  bat  are  also  met  with  in 
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those  of  deeper  seat,  such  as  the  bronchial  tubes  aiitl  dtgestire 
caimL  How  often  do  we  see  a  herpetic  subject,  when  suddenly 
cared  of  a  cutaneous  affection,  become  a  sufferer  iu  the  organs  ot 
respiration  or  digestion — a  sufferer  from  bronchitis,  dyspepsia,  or 
intractable  diarrhoea !  Examples  of  this  throwing  inwards  of  herpes 
[repercussion  dea  ffartres]  as  our  predecessors  called  it,  cjinnot 
seriously  be  called  in  question.  Let  me  quote  a  ease  in  point  pub- 
lished bj  my  colleague  Dr,  Noel  Gueneau  de  Mussy :  — 

*'  Some  time  ago/'  says  my  scientific  friend,  '*  I  attended  a  lady 
of  about  sixty  years  of  age,  who  for  a  long  time  had  had  chronic 
eczema  of  the  right  temple  and  cheek  :  she  stated  that  the  malady 
was  extending,  and  she  wished  at  all  hazards  to  be  freed  from  it. 
For  some  time,  I  opposed  her  entreaties}  but  at  last,  yielding,  I 
prescribed  depurative  drinks,  mild  purgatives  once  a  fortnight,  and 
the  application  of  a  mercurial  pomade  to  the  seat  of  the  afFection. 
The  eczema  disappeared :  but  this  was  followed  by  an  obstinate 
diarrhoea  setting  in,  which  did  not  yield  til!  after  two  or  three 
months  of  treatment,  and  then  the  eczema  resumed  possession  of 
the  parts  which  it  had  so  long  occupied/' 

"It  is  difficult/'  adds  Dr.  Gueneau  de  Mussy,  *'not  to  admit 
that  there  was  something  else  here  than  the  mere  effect  of  deriva- 
tion, and  difficult  to  avoid  ejcplaining  by  the  diathetic  condition,  the 
intestinal  catarrh  which  continued  with  such  obstinacy  in  spite  of  a 
regulated  diet  and  rational  treatment/'^ 

Do  you  not  find,  gentlemen,  that  there  is  a  great  resemblnnce 
between  Dr.  Gueneau  de  Mussy's  case  and  that  which  takes  place  in 
sudoral  diarrhoea?  Do  you  not  find  in  it  an  example  of  that  law  of 
compensation  and  supplement,  which  I  pointed  out  as  existing  for  the 
two  great  emunctories,  the  skin  and  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
Jigestivc  organs?  Otlier  cases  might  be  mentioned,  in  which  dys- 
epsia,  bronchial  catarrh,  and  inflammation  of  the  cervical  glands 
have  followed  herpetic  affections  of  the  skin,  I  have  likewisie  seejj 
sudoral  symptoms  occur  simnUaneously  in  the  skin  and  mucous 
membranes:  and  the  diathetic  manifestations  of  syphihs,  herjies, 
and  scrofula  may  occur  simultaneously  in  both  integuments. 

The  possibility  of  these  diathetic  symptoms  affecting  internal 
organs  is  a  fact  of  the  highest  importance,  as*  it  leadii  to  therapeutic 
measures  of  daily  application.     Sulphurous  mineral  waters  or©  re- 
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raarkably  oflScacious  in  the  treatment  of  certain  broncliia],  intestinal, 
uterine,  and  vesical  catarrhs,  depending  upon  the  herpetic  diathesis, 
because  they  exercise  a  remedial  influence  upon  it.  You  are  going 
perhaps  to  send  your  catarrhal  patients  to  Cauterot^,  Bagu^res-de- 
Luchon,  Aix,  and  Enghien ;  but  before  doing  so,  ascertain  whether 
they  ever  had  herpetic  manifestations  in  their  youth,  or  at  any  time 
in  the  course  of  their  lives.     You  will  then  know  what  you  are  about. 

Gentlemen,  thoroughly  realise  the  fact,  that  some  catarrhal  affec- 
tions are  simply  exanthemata  of  the  mucous  membranes.  A  chronic 
bronchitis  for  example,  has  come  on  under  the  influence  of  a  chilly 
but  the  chill  was  only  the  exciting  cause  which  determined  the 
direction  of  a  fluxion,  in  virtue  of  which  the  herpetic  principle  was 
carried  to  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  respiratory  passages,  just  as 
it  is  carried  in  other  cases  to  the  vagina  and  uterus,  or,  still  more 
frequently,  to  the  skin. 

All  the  considerations  into  which  I  have  now  entered  lead  to 
practical  conclusions.  It  is  important  to  know  whether  cutaneous 
exanthemata  proceed  from  mere  excess,  or  from  vitiation  of  the 
natural  secretion  of  the  skin.  How  often  has  the  most  simple 
hygienic  advice  given  in  \irtue  of  such  knowledge  enabled  a 
patient  to  get  rid  of  an  aflfection  which  must  otherwise  have  become 
A  very  obstinate  disease.  You  may  thus  have  it  in  your  power  to 
anatch  from  death  patients  suffering  from  the  general  eczema  so 
formidable  in  hydrargyria,  or  you  may  save  lying-in  women  by 
having  the  courage  to  remove  their  superfluous  bed-clothes,  to  have 
them  washed  several  times  a  day,  or  even  plunged  in  a  bath. 
Under  the  influence  of  these  simple  means,  they  will  almost  imme- 
diately lose  their  sleeplessness,  burning  heat  of  skin,  and  unbearable 
itching.  I  cannot  sufficiently  impress  on  you  the  magnitude  of  the 
services  you  may  be  able  to  render  to  your  patients,  if  you  thoroughly 
realise  the  importance  and  frequency  of  sudoral  exanthemata;  and  if 
with  a  view  to  cure  them,  you  have  the  courage  to  fight  against  the 
deplorable  prejudices  propagated  by  physicians  of  a  former  century, 
and  which  it  is  your  duty  to  endeavour  to  eradicate. 


LECTURE  XV. 


DOTHIKENTERIA,  OK  TYPHOID  FEVER. 

Specific  Leiion. — Furuneuhr  Eruption  of  the  Inteit'me* — htettinol 
feiforafion, — Perii^niUU  without  Perforation. 

Gentlemen  : — A  young  man  of  eighteeD|  who  had  lived  in  Paris 
only  for  the  two  previous  years^  was  admitted  to  St.  Agnes's  wardi 
on  the  19th  February,  1859.     He  had  been  ill  for  eight  dnys.     His 
illness   commenced  with  debility,  lassitude,    pains   in  the   limb^ 
repeated  rigors,  headache,  and  distressing  insomnia.     At  first,  he 
straggled  against  these  symptoms,  but  at  the  end  of  four  days,  he 
waa  obliged  to  keep  his  bed.     I  found  him  lying  on  hia  back,  and 
feverish,  with  a  rapid  pulse,  and  dry  hot  skin.  The  tongue  was  dry,  ^ 
red  at  the  point,  and  covered  with  a  slight  whitish  fur.     There  was  ' 
gurgling  in  the  right  iliac  fossa,  but  no  abdominal  tympanites. 

On  the  22nd  February,  there  was  tympanites,  and  diarrhoea.  The 
fever  w^as  great,  and  accompanied  by  delirium.  Next  day,  the  ab- 
domen was  covered  with  an  eruption  of  rosy  lenticular  spots.  Oa 
the  afith  and  28th,  there  was  an  increase  of  severity  in  the  symp- 
toms. On  the  last-mentioned  day,  the  tongue  and  teeth  were  fuli- 
ginous, the  diarrhoea  continued,  and  the  stools  were  passed  involun- 
tarily. As  there  was  retention  of  urine,  it  became  necessary  to  use 
the  Ciitheter.  On  the  29th,  the  delirium  was  less  violent,  the  fever 
hnd  subsided,  and  the  tongue  was  not  so  dry.  On  the  30th,  the 
improvement  was  still  more  visible :  the  abdomen  felt  soft :  he  was 
able  to  pass  his  water  naturally  :  the  skm  looked  healthy,  the  pulse 
had  fallen  to  92  from  108,  which  it  was  in  the  early  days  of  hia 
attack  :  and  his  intellectual  faculties  were  clear.  Recovery  pro- 
ceeded continuously  till  the  i8th  March,  when,  it  being  complettv 
he  left  the  hospital. 

The  entire  treatment  in  this  case  consisted  of  lavements  of  infu- 
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sion  of  camomile^  aflininistcred  twice  in  the  tweiity-foiir  hours,  ou 
the  28th  and  29th  Ftbruary,  and  on  each  nf  these  days  a  draught 
composed  of  twenty  grammes  of  balm-water,  one  gramme  of  am- 
monia^  and  forty  grammes  of  syrup  of  orangc-pecL  In  accord- 
ance with  my  usual  practice  in  similar  cases,  I  ordered  the  patient 
to  have  every  day  some  spoonfuls  of  meat -soup  and  beef- tea. 

In  tlie  history  of  this  case^  gentlemen,  you  have  recoguised  the 
disease  generally  known  by  the  name  of  h/phoUl fever,  a  disease  of 
which  it  is  very  unusual  for  us  not  to  have  some  cases  in  our  wards. 
It  is  one  of  the  maladies  most  commonly  met  with  iu  practice,  and  is 
found  in  aU  temperate  climates.  It  is  endemic  in  some  places,  spe- 
cially so  in  the  great  centres  of  population,  and  this  is  perhaps  more 
particularly  the  case  in  Paris,  where  every  family  pays  a  heavy  tri- 
bute to  it,  where  foreiguers,  on  coming  to  reside,  are  soon  attacked 
by  it,  and  where,  as  an  epidemic,  it  periodically  spreads  very  cruel 
desolation*  As,  probably,  there  is  not  one  of  you  who  is  not  brought 
into  contact  with  this  disease  at  the  very  threshold  of  his  medical 
career,  I  am  desirous,  without  attempting  to  discuss  the  whole  sub- 
ject, to  enter  upon  some  considerations  in  connection  with  the  cases 
which  you  have  seen,  caHing  your  attention  to  certain  peculiarities 
which  they  presented,  and  instructing  you  in  what  my  experience 
has  taught  me. 

You  are  aware  that,  at  present,  under  the  name  typhoid  fe^ef\ 
are  included  all  the  varieties  of  the  nosologicJil  species  formerly 
known  as  the  s^nochns  pufrh  of  CuUen,  the  puirld  fever  of  Stoll, 
the  malignant  nervou9  fever  of  Iluxham,  the  mucous  fever  of  Bocderer, 
the  bilious  fever  of  Tissot,  and  the  adpmmicov  ala,rO'aJt/mimic  fever 
of  others.  It  is  the  same  disease  which  MM.  Petit  and  Serres^  have 
called  en(ero*mese?t(enc  fever,  and  which  Bretonneau  has  described 
under  the  name  of  dothinenteria  [(hf/tienenfvne],  to  indicate  the  spe- 
cial nature  of  the  intestinal  aiTection  which  characterises  it — a  furun- 
cular  eruption  on  the  intestine — from  So9it]v,  a  pimple,  pustule,  or 
furuncle,  and  tvrtpov,  the  intestine* 

This  name — dothinenteria — is  now  the  prevailing  name  of  typhoid 
fever.  Names  are  not  of  much  consequence  if  there  is  an  exact  un- 
derstanding as  to  the  meaning  attached  to  them,  for  then  they 
cannot  give  a  false  notion  of  the  thing  named.  The  term  "typhoid'^ 
haa  been  substituted  for  "  putrid,^*  "  malignant,"  and  "  adynamic,'* 
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matic  value  of  this  eruption  in  the  cases  in  which  it  is  present* 
What  I  saji  gentlemen,  is,  that  the  cutaneous  eruption  of  dothineu- 
teria  cannot  be  regarded  as  the  essential  character  of  the  disease — 
that  essential,  specific  character  is  the  intestmal  lesion. 

On  tlic  2i5t  of  June  last^  you  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the 
nature  of  this  lesion  in  the  body  of  a  patient  examined  in  yonr 
presence.  On  our  opening  the  intestines,  you  saw  the  raucous  mem* 
brane  covered  with  a  copious  eruption  formed  by  the  glandule 
n^minatrp  of  Peyer  in  a  very  turgid  but  not  in  an  ulcerated  state, 
gome  of  them  being  in  reliefj  to  the  extent  of  the  thickness  of  a 
silver  five  franc  piece :  some  of  the  solitary  glands  were  equally 
turgid ;  and  the  mesenteric  glands  were  enlarged.  The  patient 
was  admitted  to  the  clinical  wards  on  the  14th  of  June,  and  died 
four  days  afterwards.  We  could  obtain  no  information  as  to  the 
date  at  which  the  dothinenteria  commenced.  StilJ,  the  nature  of  the 
intestinal  lesions,  the  glands  of  Peyer  being  turgid  but  not  nice* 
rated,  informed  me  that  the  disease  had  not  lasted  more  than  twelve 
or  fourteen  days. 

The  anatomical  researches  undertaken  for  the  elucidation  of  this 

subject  by  Bretonneau  in  1818,  and  subsequently,  when  I  was  his 

pupil  at  the  hospital  of  Tours,  have  enabled  me  to  study  the  pro^ 

gress  of  the  changes  which  take  place  in  ^the  glands  of  the  intes- 

,  tine,  and  to  dejjcribe  from  day  to  day  the  changes  which  they  pre- 

I  have  published  the  results  of  my  labours ;  and  you  will 

them  in  the  Archives  GenJraks  de  Mt^decine  for  January  i82(5> 

The  characteristic  dotlnnentcric  eruption,  formed  at  the  expense  of 
the  aggregate  and  solitary  glands  of  Peyer,  does  not  begin  to  appear 
till  the  fourth  or  fifth  day,  and  sometimes,  according  to  Professors 
Chomcl  and  Louis,  (from  whose  opinion  I  differ,)  "not  till  the  seventh 
or  eightli  day.  It  is  progressively  accomplished  in  two  days,  all  the 
'  glands  destined  to  be  implicated  not  becoming  simultaneously  af- 
fected ;  but  the  eruption  is  complete,  at  the  latest,  by  the  seventh 
day  of  the  disease.  The  aggregate  glands  become  turgid,  and  in- 
creased both  in  length  and  breadth :  the  sohtary  glands  project  into 
the  intestine ;  at  the  same  time,  the  mesenteric  glands  communi- 
cating with  the  aggregate  and  solitary  glands,  share  with  them  the 
i  pathological  clianges  which  are  going  on,  and  become  enlarged* 

The  turgescence  of  the  glands  goes  on  increasing  up  to  the  ninth 
day.  On  the  tenth  day,  one  of  two  things  occurs: — resolution 
begins,  or  the  affection  continues  and  proceeds  through  all  its  stages. 
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In  the  first  case,  the  ttirgescmce  of  the  aggregate  auj  solitarj*  glands 
of  Peyer,  and  of  tlie  mesenteric  glands  begins  to  decrease,  and  goes 
on  gradually  subsiding  up  to  the  fourteenth  day,  at  which  date  the 
affected  glands  are  still  a  little  swollen ;  but  by  the  end  of  the  third 
week,  resolution  is  complete,  excepting  that  the  mesenteric  ghmds  do 
not  quite  regain  their  normal  condition  till  a  short  time  later.  la 
the  second  case,  some  patches  of  the  aggregate  glands  of  Peyer 
proceed  towards  resolution,  whilst  other  patches  go  on  incrcasiug  in 
size :  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  solitary  glands,  some  of  which 
proceed  to  resolution,  and  others  become  more  and  more  affected  by 
the  disease*  The  mesenteric  glands,  however,  have  always  dccr^sed 
in  size. 

On  the  twelfth  day,  the  intestinal  affection,  till  then  pimply 
[//ouf^nneuse]  becomes  to  some  extent  furuncular  [/uroncuii^itse]. 
The  diseased  glands  become  prominent,  presenting  the  appearance  of 
red  conical  granulations  [fonposites],  with  slight  erosions  on  their 
ftummits,  which  increase  in  size,  tiU  they  form  on  the  fourteenth  or  fif- 
teenth day  a  core  \_un  bonrbilion^  of  reddish  tissue,  deeply  stained  with 
an  ochre  hue  by  tlie  bile,  which  at  this  period  of  the  disease  is  abun- 
dant and  has  a  special  tint :  the  sphacelated  tissue  is  adherent  at  its 
hase^  and  is  implanted  in  the'centre  of  an  extensive  ulceration.  On 
the  following  day^  the  core  is  entirely  detached,  and  in  its  place 
there  is  a  deep  ulceration,  at  the  bottom  of  which,  generally,  is  the 
muscular  coat  of  the  intestine.  Sometimes  five  or  six  ulcerations 
of  this  description  may  be  ^t^n  on  one  patch  of  the  aggregate  glands 
of  Peyer,  giving  it  an  irregular  fungous  appearance,  so  as  to  render 
it  difficult  to  recognise  the  existence  of  the  gland  which  is  the  seat 
of  this  disorganization.  All  around,  isolated  ulcers  occupy  the 
place  of  the  solitary  glands,  which  have  been  destroyed  by  the  same 
inflammatory  action.  The  mesenteric  glands,  in  colour  resembling 
the  lees  of  wine,  are  for  the  inost  part  so  soft,  that  wlien  cut  into, 
or  pressed  between  the  fingers,  they  become  almost  a  ^lulp. 

After  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  days,  the  edges  of  the 
ulcerations  are  less  prominent,  the  depth  of  the  ulcers  has  dimi- 
nished, and  the  intumescence  by  which  they  were  circumscribed  has 
begun  to  disappear.  By  the  nineteenth^  twentieth,  and  twenty-fir»t 
days,  the  ulcerations  have  become  superficial,  and  have  a  tendency 
to  cicatrise.  About  the  twentj^fifth  day,  cicatrization  is  complete  | 
but  generally,  tlie  cicatrires  are  not  consolidated  till  the  thirtieth 
day.     Some    ulcerations,  however,  remain  fur  fifteen,  twenty,  or 
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thirly  Jays  longer,  particularly  in  the  glands  situated  at  the  extre- 
inity  of  the  small  intestioe* 

Such  is  the  intestinal  eruption  of  dothinenteiia^  and  such  arc  the 
diflcrcnt  phases  through  which  it  passes.  The  lower  portion  of  the 
ileum  is  the  situation  for  which  it  hns  a  preference ;  and  when  the 
eruption  only  occupies  from  three  to  ten  inches  of  the  small  intes- 
tine, the  portion  occupied  is  the  lower  end  of  the  ileum  :  the  nearer 
the  eruption  is  to  the  ileo-caecal  valvi%  the  more  confluent  is  it.  1 
liavc  never  found  spots  beyond  the  second  portion  of  the  jejunum, 
ascending  towards  the  duodenum  and  stomach :  they  become  more 
numerous  in  the  large  intestiiiej  the  nearer  they  are  to  the  c^cum. 

Gentlemen^  you  will  always  find  these  intestinal  lesions  on  ex- 
amining the  bodies  of  persons  who  have  died  of  typhoid  fever, 
whatever  form  it  may  have  assumed j  whatever  may  have  been  the 
variety  or  intensity  of  the  symptoms,  provided  death  has  taken  place 
after  the  fifth  day,  the  period  at  which  these  lesions  begin  to  ajipear. 

In  connection  with  the  intestinal  lesion^  I  ought  to  mention  a 
theory  of  Virchow,  According  to  this  celebrated  anatomist,  and 
according  to  contemporary  histologists,  the  foUicular  crypts  of  the 
intestine,  the  Peyerian  patches  on  the  one  hand^  and  the  Malpighiau 
tufts  of  the  spleen  on  the  other,  have  the  same  structure  and  func* 
tions  as  the  lymphatic  glands :  they  are  formed  of  a  gland-tisme. 
And  as  it  is  looked  on  as  proved  that  the  lymphatic  glands  produce 
the  white  eorpuscles,  it  follows  that  hypertrophy  of  the  follicular 
crypts,  Peyerian  patches,  and  Malpighiau  tufts  in  typhoid  fevej*  lead 
to  the  8Ui>erabandant  production  of  white  corpuscles,  or  iji  other 
words,  to  leucocythiemia,  at  least  in  the  first  stage  of  the  diaea^e*^ 
At  a  later  period,  the  excessive  formation  of  the  constitutional  ele* 
mcnts  of  lymph  and  nuclei  distend,  and  ultimately  destroy  the 
reticulated  texture  of  the  glandular  tissue.  This  of  course  ternii* 
nates  the  leucocytha^mia. 

Tliis  description  is  substantially  nothing  more  than  a  statement 
of  facta  disclosed  by  microscopic  observation.  The  solution  of  the 
t|uestion  h*  not  advanced  one  step.  In  cholera  and  other  discaseai 
there  is  a  similar  superahuudant  production  by  the  Peyerian  glands, 
while  the  progress  of  the  symptoms  and  of  the  anatomical  lesions 
is  very  diflerent  from  those  of  typhoid  fever.  In  this  difference 
resides  the  essential  character  of  the  disease.     The  symptoms  and 
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the  lesions  are  different,  Hecause  the  morbid  '  —or  v  naiev«jr 

else  you  like  to  call  it — is  different*  We  are  l  ^  iherefore^  not* 
witlistandiiig  the  microscopical  investigations^  aad  erett  in  coime* 
quence  of  them,  to  inquire,  into  the  causes  which  produce  tlic  dis 
ease,  into  the  contagion,  the  epidemic  irillviencej  tfie  nature  of  tin 
symptoms,  and  the  specific  characters  of  dothinenteria,  of  whidi  the 
itestioai  lesions,  as  well  as  the  lesions  in  other  parts  of  the  body, 
the  effects  and  not  the  cau^e. 

Gentlemen,  you  perceive  by  the  description  ^hich  I  have  given 
you,  that  the  intestinal  eruption  proceeds  with  an  order  and  pre 
cision,  which  can  only  be  compared  to  what  w*e  see  in  distinct  small- 
pox. As  I  do  not  wish  to  leave  an  erroneous  impression  on  your 
minds,  it  is  necessary,  however,  to  state  that  while  the  description 
which  I  have  given  applies  to  the  majority  of  cases,  there  not  un* 
frequently  occur  modifications  in  the  form  and  progress  of  the 
intestinal  exanthem,  which  it  would  he  useless  to  point  out  here, 
but  which  impress  on  it  characters  somewhat  different  from  those  I 
have  assigned  to  it. 

Cases  have  been  adduced  in  which  there  was  no  appreciable  altera- 
tion of  Peyer's  glands,  but  they  are  as  exceptional  as  ca^es  of  small- 
pox without  eruption,  and  possibly  they  were  cases  of  the  ''typhus 
fever "  of  the  English,  or  the  "  t)7>hus  exanthematicus ''  of  the 
Germans.  Let  me  add  that  there  are  some  formidable  diseases 
which  for  the  first  few  days  by  simulating  dothiaeuteria,  throw  off 
their  guard  unobservant  and  inexperienced  physicians.  You  have 
seen  a  considerable  number  of  cases  in  which  the  general  symptoms 
at  first  consisted  only  of  a  feeling  of  discomfort,  lassitude,  pains  in 
the  limbs,  and  a  certain  amount  of  uneasiness  in  the  bowela— the 
tongue,  shghtly  red  at  tlie  point  and  edgea,  covered  with  a  thin 
whitish  fur,  was  a  little  swollen,  so  as  to  sliow  the  marks  of  the 
teeth — there  was  anorexia,  with  little  or  no  fever,  and  the  puis 
sometimes  even  below  the  normal  frequency — the  skin  was  some 
what  dry — and  there  either  were  no  stools,  or  the  bowels  were  as 
regular  as  usual.  We  sometimes  see  our  patients  continue  in  tliis 
condition  for  from  twelve  to  thirty  daya,  without  the  symptoms  being 
sulKc!  ont  to  oblige  them  to  take  to  bed  j  but  at  otlicr  times 

after  r  -i-  has  gone  on  for  twelve  or  fourteen  days,  formidahl 

symptoms  all  at  once  set  in,  it  may  be  without  appreciable  cause,  or 
it  may  be  from  indigestion  caused  perhaps  by  editing  quite  mode 
rately,  and  then  the  disease  declares  itself  by  more  characteristid 
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symptoms^  and  with  more  or  less  severity,  Weil  I  in  these  cases  of 
mild  dothinenteria,  to  which  t!ie  terni  '^latent'*  has  been  applied, 
you  will  have  been  able  to  verify  the  existence  of  the  intestinal  eruption 
qait€  as  well  as  in  cases  attended  by  the  most  dangerous  symptoms, 

Nevertheless,  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  tlie  furuncular  erup- 
tion is  the  entire  disease,  that  the  disease  is  nothing  moi*e  than  an 
inflammatory  affectioUj  an  enteritis,  as  is  alleged  by  those  who  have 
given  it  the  name  of  "follicnW  enteritis:^'  nor  must  we  suppose 
that  the  general  are  more  under  the  influence  of  the  local  symptoms, 
when  the  intestinal  lesions  are  deepest  and  raost  extensive*  The 
enteritis  which  characterises  typhoid  fever  has  at  the  autopsy  a 
special  character,  but  it  is  only  one  of  the  elements  of  the  disease.  As 
Laennec  remarked,  the  alterations  in  the  intestinal  canal  which  occur 
in  typhoid  fever  are  no  more  the  cause  of  its  general  symptoms, 
than  the  variolous,  morbillous,  and  scarlatinous  eruptions  are  the 
causes  respectively  of  small-pox,  measles,  and  scarlatina.  So  far, 
however,  from  the  eruptions  being  the  causes  of  these  diseases,  there 
are  some  cases  (very  exceptional  I  admit)  in  which  they  are  wanting, 
they  are  always  developed  after  the  symptomatic  manifestations 

*  the  fever*  Finally,  if  in  the  mild  cases,  the  dothinenteric  erup- 
tion may  consist  only  of  very  distinct  spots,  cases  have  been  adduced 
in  which  (from  death  occurring  suddenly  in  consetiuence  of  a  per- 
foration of  the  bowel)  there  has  been  seen  an  eruption  very  confluent  in 
character  and  presenting  numerous  ulcerations;  while,  in  contrast, 
there  have  been  found  affected  only  one  or  two  Peyerian  patches  in 
other  ca^ca  in  which  death  occurred  about  the  tiftecuth  day  of  very 
violent  attacks  of  typhoid  fever.  My  opinion  may  be  summed  up 
in  a  few  words : — as  a  general  rule,  in  dothinent^ria,  contrary  to  the 
raieral  rule  in  othei*  eruptive  fevers  (particularly  in  small-pox  and 
patina),  ii^  aeverif^  of  He  general  s^mptotM  bears  no  relafhn  to 
hUcmU^  of  the  erupiion. 

The  eruption,  though  it  be  a  local  symptom,  is  not  the  less 
deserving  of  our  serious  consideration,  for  it  explains  the  consecu- 
tive abdominal  pains  which  continue  for  weeks  and  months,  after 
recover*^  from  typhoid  fever;  and  also,  because  it  is  very  frequently, 
during  the  attack,  the  starting  point  of  a  mortal  complication. 
About  the  fifteenth  or  sixteenth  day,  at  the  time  when  the  fleshy 
core  separates,  an  ulceration  forms,  which,  destroying  more  or  less 
deeply  the  coats  of  the  intestine,  may  proceed  in  a  few  days  to  per- 
foration.    During  the  period  of  the  cicatrization  of  the  ulcers,  we 
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ititist  bear  in  miiid  iht  tiak  of  imitMiimst  ficfft^raik^H,  which  by  pro* 
ducing  very  acute  peritomtis^  cumes  off  the  pulieiii  witli  frightful 
rapidity :  Yoa  irill  see  scush  oocmcfeoc^  not  only  in  severe  typhoid 
fevefj  bnt  even  in  thoise  cases  whkh  are  so  mild  as  to  be  difficult  of 
diaguosis. 

Von  are  acquainted  vitb  the  symptoms  of  peritonitis  resulting  from 
foration.  Whether  it  occur  during  the  progress  of  the  disease, 
or  during  convalescencej  the  individual  is  suddenly  seized  with 
violent  pain  in  the  bowels  :  this  pain  is  increased  on  pressure^  anil 
rapidly  extends  to  the  whole  abdomen.  At  the  same  time,  hiecapi 
nausea^  and  intractable  vomiting  of  green  and  leek-grecn  matter  set 
io ;  a  pale,  collapsed  countenance  tells  of  the  pain  and  anxiety 
which  is  being  endured:  there  is  considerable  feverj  and  the  pulse 
ia  amall  and  rapid;  there  is  suppression  of  urine:  the  skin  ia 
covered  with  a  viscid  sweat ;  and  the  patient  sinks  within  a  period 
more  or  less  brief.  On  examination  after  death,  we  find  the  lesions 
met  with  in  cases  of  very  acute  peritonitis ;  and  on  examining  the 
intestinal  canal,  we  soon  find  the  iierforation,  which  has  been  the 
ftarting-point  of  tlie  mischief,  and  which  is  always  situated  in  one 
the  ulcerated  Peyerian  patches.  Sometimes  there  are  several 
^rforations;  but  there  are  cases  in  which  we  cannot  discover  any,, 
however  attentively  we  look  for  them  :  moreover,  there  are  cases  in 
which  it  is  difficult  to  see  the  slightly  prominent  patches  of  f  ever, 
wliich  present  no  traces  of  inflammation  or  ulceration. 

These  are  the  cases  in  which  we  have  to  do  with  ^ponUtneomljf 
developed  penhniiis,  a  subject  on  which  my  friend  Dr.  Thirial  baj] 
communicated  an  interesting  work  to  the  Hospitals'  Medical  Society.* 
Here  is  one  of  the  cases  which  he  gives. 

A  girl  of  twenty-one  bad  typhoid  fever  in  a  mild  form.  After 
the  malady  had  gone  on  for  about  twenty  days,  she  was  entering  - 
upon  convrdescence,  and  beginning  to  take  food,  when,  after  strong* 
mental  emotion,  she  was  suddenly  seized  with  very  alarming  symp- 
toms, puins  ill  the  bowels,  bihous  vomiting,  great  change  in  the 
countenance,  depression  of  pulse,  and  general  prostration.  From 
these  symptoms,  exceedingly  well  informed  physiciiins  without  hesita- 
tion diagnosed  peritonitis,  the  result  of  intestinal  perforation.  Twenty 
h^eclics  were  immediately  applied  to  the  abdomen*  On  the  follow inj 
day,  there  was  no  improvement  in  the  state  of  the  patient.     It  waa 
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then  resolved  to  have  recourse  to  narcotics  in  large  doses,  tlius 
adopting  the  practice  from  which  Stokes  of  Dublin  had  in  similar 
cases  oblairied  beneficial  results*  Twenty-five  centigrammes  of  tiie 
thebaic  extract  were  prescribed  to  be  taken  within  twenty-four  hours. 
Complete  abstinence  from  fluids,  and  absolute  immobility  were  also 
enjoined.  Notwithstanding  this  treatment,  the  vomiting  continued : 
the  tongue  became  dry ;  and  there  was  no  improvement  in  the  other 
symptoms,  with  the  exception  of  the  abdominal  pain.  From  the 
first  day,  it  was  tolerably  bearable,  and  had  nearly  ceased  by  the 
tliird  day,  the  patient  not  feeling  it,  niJess  pretty  strong  presstire 
was  made  on  the  abdomen.  The  treatment  was  continued ;  but  in 
the  evening  the  patient  died,  that  is  to  say,  in  seventy-two  hours 
from  the  onset  of  the  alanning  symptoms, 

Tlie  autopsy  est^iblished  the  existence  of  peritonitis*  The  intes- 
tines, throughout  the  greater  part  of  their  extent,  were  covered  with 
a  layer  of  coagulable  lymph,  which  was  soft  and  recent.  The 
cavity  of  the  pelvis  contained  four  or  five  ounces  of  a  milky  fluid  of 
porulent  character.  The  mesentery  was  in  particular  covered  with 
paeudo-merabranous  deposits  of  very  slight  consistence,  and  of  va- 
riable thickness.  Notwithstanding  the  most  diligent  search,  not  the 
slightest  intestinal  perforation  could  be  detected.  The  intestinal 
amal  was  found  to  be  perfectly  healthy,  exceptbg  that  towards  the 
end  of  the  ileum,  particularly  at  the  ileo-ca*cal  valve,  there  were 
four  or  five  patches,  not  promineut,  but  presenting  a  blackish 
colour ;  these  were  Peyerian  glands  which  had  been  diseased,  but 
had  reached  the  period  of  resolution.  In  no  situation  in  the  intes- 
tinal canal  could  ulceration  or  erosion  be  discovered.  The  other 
abdominal  organs  were  healthy  :  the  spleen  was  small  and  firm :  the 
liver  was  normal :  the  posterior  part  of  the  lungs  were  a  little 
gorged* 

Two  similar  cases  are  described  in  the  work  of  Professor  Jenner 
of  London, 

Possibly  some  of  the  cases  of  alleged  recovery  from  intestinal 
perforation  are  nothing  more  than  cases  of  this  class ;  but  still, 
gentlemen,  the  case  I  am  about  to  narrate,  and  which  you  have  had 
an  opportunity  of  observing  in  the  clinical  wards,  explains  the  possi- 
bility of  recovery,  and  the  mechanism  by  which  it  is  accomphshed : 
it  abo  shows  how  peritonitis  without  perforation  is  produced  by 
what  may  be  called  propagation* 

You  recollect  a  woman  who  lay  in  bed  No,  31  of  St.  Bernard's 
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ward.  Three  days  before  admission,  she  had  left  the  St.  Lowis 
Hospital,  where  she  had  had  a  severe  attack  of  dothinenteria,  which 
had  lasted  six  weeks.  She  was  thin  and  pale,  and  had  a  great  deal 
of  fever.  She  complained  of  pains  in  the  lower  part  of  the  abdo- 
men, which  were  increased  on  pressure.  She  had  diarrhtca,  and 
was  vomiting  yellowisli  bilious  matter.  There  was  considerable  en* 
largement  of  the  liver  and  spleen.  My  diagno-nis  was — peritonitta 
consecutive  to  typhoid  fever;  and  I  thought  that  she  had  had 
a  relapse  of  the  fever,  from  observing  some  recent  rosy  spots  on  the 
abdomen. 

Six  days  after  her  admission,  the  symptoms  of  peritonitis  seemed 
to  be  subdued,  after  the  administration  of  minute  doses  of  calomel 
— five  centigrammes,  divided  into  ten  doses,  having  been  given  daily. 
The  pains  were  le^s  severe,  and  the  abdomen  had  regained  it^s 
natural  softness.  But  there  were  very  alarming  chest  symptoms. 
Respiration  was  difficult  and  hurried.  On  auscultation,  we  heard, 
before  and  behind,  on  both  sides,  numerous  mucous  and  sibilant 
riles ;  they  were  most  abundant  in  the  lower  and  posterior  region  of 
the  right  side,  where  they  were  likewise  finer  and  sub-crepitant :  in 
the  same  situation,  there  was  dullness  on  percussion.  She  spoke  in 
a  brief  and  panting  manner.  There  was  more  fever  than  on  the 
previous  days. 

On  the  following  day,  there  was  a  profuse  raucous  expectoration 
which  adhered  to  the  vessel,  and  some  of  whichTiad  a  slight  ochieous 
tint,  showing  that  bronchitis  had  penetrated  to  the  extreme  rami- 
fications of  the  tubes,  and  was  gaining  the  pulmonary  parenchyma 
itself.  The  cough,  the  stethoscopic  signs — tliat  is  to  say,  the  fine 
mucous  and  sub-crepitant  riUes — and  the  dullness  at  the  base,  con- 
firmed this  diagnosis.  Still,  as  there  was  neither  blowing  sound 
nor  crepitant  HLlcs,  I  could  not  pronounce  the  word  ''pneumonia." 
In  five  days,  all  these  symptoms  had  yielded.  Notwithstanding  the 
diarrhcea,  I  had  given  the  precipitated  sulphuret  of  antimony  in 
daily  doses  of  50  centigrammes,  administered  in  pills,  each  contain- 
ing 10  centigrammes.  A  drop  of  laudanum  was  ordered  to  be 
taken  with  each  pill*  The  cough  and  expectoration  were  less,  llie 
normal  sound  returned  to  the  part  in  which  dullness  on  percussion 
had  been  observed:  only  the  sibilant  and  coarse  mucous  riUcs 
were  audible;  and  the  breatljing  was  easier.  The  abdominal 
symptoms  however  continued  without  change ;  and  there  waa  only  a 
little  diarrhcca,  which  at  last  yielded  to  the  sub-nitrate  of  bismuth 
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combined  with  chalk,  to  the  extent  of  4  grammes  of  each  given 
daily^  divided  into  eight  doses^  till  the  twelfth  day,  when  continuous 
delirium  set  in,  along  with  general  puffinesa  unaccompanied  by 
albuminuria,  and  an  aphthous  condition  of  the  mucous  membrane  of 
the  tongue  and  mouth.  In  consequence  of  these  new  symptoms,  I 
prescribed  cinchona,  to  the  extent  of  a  gramme  a  day,  in  coffee  with- 
out milk.  The  symptoms  continued  without  intermission  for  four 
days ;  and  then  the  patient  died,  ou  the  fifteenth  day  from  the  date 
of  her  admission  into  the  H^tel-Dieu. 

At  the  autopsy,  we  found  the  usual  lesions  of  peritonitis.  All  the 
intestines  were  glued  together  by  false  membranes,  which  were 
easily  torn.  The  adhesions  formed  pouchea  filled  with  pus ;  and 
there  was  no  trace  of  any  effusion  into  the  abdominal  cavity  of  the 
contents  of  the  intestine.  On  the  concave  surface  of  the  diaphragm, 
iu  the  small  hollow,  the  parietal  peritoneum  was  red,  presenting  vas- 
cular arborizations  and  purulent  striae. 

On  exposing  the  intestine,  the  serous  surface  of  which  was 
covered  by  purulent  matter  and  vascular  arborizations  forming  red 
patches,  we  saw,  towards  the  lower  portion  of  the  ileum,  spots  of  a 
blackish  brown  colour,  around  which  there  irradiated  vascular 
arborizations  more  conspicuous  than  elsewhere.  The  corresponding 
portion  of  the  peritoneum  was  thickened,  and  puckered  like  the 
edges  of  that  kind  of  purse  which  is  shut  by  pulling  running  cords : 
all  the  folds  of  the  serous  membrane  converged  towards  the  black 
spots  of  which  I  have  spoken.  On  opening  the  intestine^  we  found 
that  these  spots  corresponded  to  the  ulcerations  which  had  de- 
stroyed tlie  mucous  and  muscular  coats  of  the  bowel,  and  had 
reached  the  peritoneal  coat,  which  formed  their  floor.  These 
ulcerations  of  Peyer's  glands,  characteristic  of  dothinenteria,  were 
from  eighteen  to  twenty  in  number,  and  were  situated  in  the  lowest 
meter  of  the  small  intestine,  and  the  nearer  they  were  to  the  ileo- 
cecal valve,  the  more  confluent  were  they.  In  that  situation,  the 
whole  surface  was  one  vast  ulcex,  deeply  excavated,  and  jagged  at 
the  edges.  In  the  last  foot  of  the  ileum,  in  the  centre  of  two  large 
ulcerations,  there  were  perforations  with  thin  blackish  edges,  and  of 
the  me  of  a  twenty  centime  piece.  In  the  ulceration  nearest  to  the 
oecura,  blackish  filaments  were  floaimg,  the  remains  of  the 
furuncular  core,  in  the  seat  of  which  the  perforation  had  taken 
place. 

The  explanation  of  the  absence  of  intestinal  matter  in  the  pen* 
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toneum  is  the  stopping  up  of  the  pRrforatiuua  by   the  mtcafifi 
adhesions,  and  the  manner  in  which  the  convolutions  were  i^Iud 
togrther. 

The  mliole  of  the  lower  portion  of  the  intestinal  canal  wa* 
arborised:  the  arborizations  were  placed  closest  together  wLtrc 
they  were  nearest  to  the  ulcerated  parts. 

The  mesenteric  glands  were  swollen^  softened,  and  reduced  to  a 
reddish  pulp.  The  tissue  of  the  spleen  and  hver,  both  of  which 
wxre  considerably  enlarged,  was  soft,  and  broke  down  under  pres- 
sure. The  lungs  were  congested,  but  not  hepatiaed.  The  encepha- 
Ion  presented  no  appreciable  lesion. 

This  case,  gentlemen,  as  I  have  already  said  explains  how  the 
reparation  of  intestinal  perforations,  as  reported  by  Stokes  and 
Graves  of  Dubliuj  as  well  as  by  other  physicians,  may  take  place; 
and  it  also  points  out  to  us  the  pathogeny  of  peritonitis  occurring 
in  dothinenteria  without  perforation. 

The  peritonitis  may  be  the  consequence,  as  in  our  patieiiii  of 
ulceration  reaching  the  peritoneal  coat  of  the  intestine,  which  it 
does  not  destroy,  but  in  which  it  excites  uiflammation.     !^'  "ng 

the  ulcerations  to  be  very  few  in  number,  and  very  far  ,  m 

one  another,  the  inflammation  developed  in  the  corresponding  por- 
tion of  peritoneum  may  remain  within  a  very  limited  space,  and  be 
devoid  of  danger;  but  supposing,  either  that  the  ulcerations  arc 
numerous  and  confluent^  or  that  the  inflammation  of  the  peritoneum 
steadily  creeps  on,  as  in  erysipelas,  the  peritonitis,  becoming  general, 
may  destroy  the  patient. 

These  cases  of  partial  peritonitis,  then,  explain  the  possibility  of 
recovery  when  perforation  of  the  intestine  has  taken  place.  Per- 
foration does  not  occasion  death,  except  by  the  violent  arid  general 
peritonitis  set  up  by  the  passage  of  the  contents  of  the  bowels 
through  the  perforation  into  the  cavity  of  the  peritoneum.  Now, 
when  adhesions  have  been  formed  between  the  intestinal  convolu- 
tions consecutively  to  the  inflammation  of  their  serous  covering,  the 
passage  of  the  contents  of  the  bowels  is  prevented,  because  the 
ulcerated  openings  are  shut  up  by  the  gluing  together  of  the  intes- 
tines ;  and  we  can  understand  these  adhesions  continuing  sufficiently 
long  to  allow  cicatrization  of  the  solution  of  continuity  to  be  accom- 
plished, and  the  patient  to  recover. 

It  was  by  the  operation  of  the  mechanical  cause  which  I  have 
now  explained  that  the  woman  in  the  case  under  consideration  did 
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snccumb  iu  coDsequence  of  the  perforation.     She  died  from 

Lgcncral  peritonitis  produced  by  the  extensive  ulceration  of  the  in- 
tf^tirie  reaching  the  serous  membrane,  and  not  from  sudden  general 

I  peritonitis  consecutive  to  perforation  and  escape  of  fsecal  matter ;  for, 
1  pointed  out  to  you  at  the  autopsy,  the  convolutions  of  intestine 
vere  glued  together  in  such  a  manner  as  to  prevent  that  escape. 
In  respect  of  diagnosis,  the  symptoms  are  the  same  whether  the 

.peritonitis  be  or  be  not  the  consequence  of  perforation.     It  has 

^certainly  been  alleged  that  peritonitis  consecutive  to  perforation 
may  be  recognised  by  the  spontaneousnesa  and  ejtcessive  acutenees 

^  of  the  pain  declaring  itself  first  in  the  region  of  the  csecmn  and 
cond  portion  of  tlie  ileum,  the  situation  in  which  perforations  are 

I  most  common,  soon  extending  to  the  whole  abdomen,  and  being  aggra- 

ivated  by  pressure ;  and  it  has  also  been  alleged  that  in  peritonitis 
consecutive  to  perforation,  there  is  always  suppression  of  urine. 
These  signs,  however,  are  of  very  little  use  as  guides  to  a  dif- 
ferential diagnosis,  which  can  only  be  established  by  an  examina- 
lion  of  the  body  after  death. 

Were  such  a  differential  diagnosis  possible,  it  w^ould  have  some 
importance  in  respect  of  prognosis,  because  peritonitis  without  per- 
foration is  not  so  serious  as  peritonitis  from  perforation,  which  is 

lalraost  inevitably  fatal.     The  impossibility  of  ascertaining  during 

ife  the  nature  of  this  abdominal  complication  justifies  our  worst 

jfears  as  to  the  issue  of  a  case  in  which  it  exists.     Finally,  gentle- 

fmen,  you  can  understand  from  wiiat  I  have  said,  that,  considering 
the  alterations  to  wliich  the  intestinal  canal  is  liable  in  dothiuenteria, 
you  ought  to  be  reserved  in  your  prognosis  in  this  disease,  recol- 

i  lecting  that  even  in  cases  in  which  the  appreciable  signs  are  indica- 
tive of  a  mild  attack,  at  the  very  time  when  your  patient  seems  to 
be  out  of  danger,  and  you  are  going  to  announce  his  recovery,  you 
[uriy  witness  the  symptoms  of  that  terrible  complication,  intestinal 
[•rforationi  or  of  peritonitis  without  perforation,  a  complication 
rhich  thoQgh  less  formidable,  is  very  dangerous. 


InknlinQl  Hfimorrh^ge. — Hmmorrhagic  Putrid  Fever. 

A  woman,  aged  64,  was  admitted  to  the  Hotel-Dieu  on  the  7th 
March,  1^59,  where  you  saw  her  lying  in  bed  No,  31  of  St, 
Jemard's  Ward.  I  call  your  attention  to  her  age,  because,  as  a 
general  rule,  dothiuenteria  only  attacks  voung  subjects.    This  womr»n 
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died  on  the  seventh  day  aftej  admission,  having  been  carried  f»ff  ^^v 
a  complication  regarding  which  I  now  wish  to  speak. 

When  she  came  into  our  wards^  she  was  delirious,  and  in  a  state 
of  great  prostration.  The  bowels  were  in  a  sluggiah  condition  t 
pressure  over  the  iliac  fossa  did  not  occasion  gurgling,  and  thcfp 
was  no  diarrhoea*  The  pulse  was  io8  :  there  was  a  little  dr?pn£i*a, 
with  some  sub-crepitant  rSiles  at  the  base  of  the  right  lung.  TIm* 
spleen  was  not  enlarged.  We  learned  that  the  illne^  began  witli 
headache  and  shivering. 

Next  day,  I  observed  spots  on  the  abdomen,  possessing  same  of 
the  characters  of  typhoid  spots.  Three  days  later,  their  typhoid 
character  was  undoubted*  On  that  day,  there  was  marled  ameliora- 
tion of  the  symptoms.  In  the  evenings  my  chef  de  clini^n^^  If- 
Moynier,  saw  the  patient  taking  some  meat  soup  with  appetite,  iind 
complaining  that  it  was  insuflScient  in  quantity :  three  h  *  r, 
abdominal  hemorrhage  set  in  so  profusely  that  the  blood  >  d 

the  bed,  and  flowed  over  on  the  floor  of  the  ward.     In  less  than  an 
hour,  the  patient  was  dead. 

At  the  autopsy,  the  upper  'portions  of  the  small  intestines  wctp 
found  to  be  healthy ;  but  in  the  lower  portions,  the  following  lesions 
were  seen.  The  Peyerian  patches  were  very  much  affected.  At 
about  six  or  eight  centimeters  from  the  ilco-ctecal  valve,  one  of  the 
patches  waa  ulcerated  in  such  a  way  as  to  expose  the  bare  peri- 
toneum :  its  edges  were  turgid,  and  its  surface  was  covered  with 
detritus  exhaling  a  foetid  odour.  A  little  higher  up,  there  were 
other  patches  of  about  one  or  two  centimeters  ulcerated,  so  as  to 
lay  bare  the  muscular  coat  of  the  intestine.  The  patches  were 
liyj>ertrophied^  and  softened.  The  solitary  glands  were  also  in  ft 
very  diseased  condition.  The  intestine  contained  a  large  quantifcjr 
of  blood,  which  had  imparted  a  reddish  black  colour  to  the  mucous 
membrane.  There  was  no  ftecal  matter  in  the  intestinal  canal.  The 
mesenteric  glands  were  blended  together  in  an  enormous  mass  of  fat. 
From  the  lesions  now  described,  it  is  evident  that  the  disease  Imd 
reached  its  fourteenth  or  fifteenth  day.  In  sisse,  the  spleen  wis 
natural,  but  it  was  of  a  very  soft  consistence.  The  livcx  had  lost 
its  natural  consistence,  and  was  hypertrophicd.  Botli  lungs  were 
congested.  The  heart  was  distended  with  black  clots.  There  was 
no  legion  of  the  brain. 

This  is  the  third  case  which  I  have  seen  w^ithin  seven  years  of  a 
person  dying  of  intestinal  haemorrhage  in  the  course  of  an  attack  of 
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dotlimenteria.  In  the  two  other  cases,  the  patients  did  not  die  from  the 
immediate  consequences  of  the  loss  of  a  large  quantity  of  bloodj  as  in 
tlie  woman  whose  case  I  have  detailed.  One  of  them  was  seized  on  the 
twenty-tliird  or  twenty-fourth  day  with  intestinal  haemorrhage,  which 
recurred  at  intervals  during  three  or  four  consecutive  days.  Death 
took  place  in  consequence  of  these  successive  haemorrhages,  the 
patient  having  been  reduced  to  a  stat«  of  ana3mia  and  profound  de- 
bility. The  other  patient,  on  the  nineteenth  day  of  the  typhoid  fever, 
had  ataxic  nervous  symptoms,  when  a  moderate  attack  of  hsemor- 
rbage  supervened^  after  which  a  great  improvement  was  observed  in 
the  condition  of  the  patient,  which  continued  for  eight  days.  Then, 
however,  the  nervous  sjmptoms  returned,  and  she  had  a  second  and 
a  third  attack  of  hsemorrhage.  The  nervous  symptoms,  in  place  of 
becoming  calnier,  as  after  the  first  loss  of  blood,  increased  in  severity 
and  carried  off  the  patient. 

Intestinal  htemorrhage  is  a  frequent  complication  of  dothinenteria : 
it  is  perhaps  even  more  common  than  is  generally  believed,  judging 
from  the  fact,  that  it  is  often  not  till  the  autopsy  that  its  existence 
is  revealed  :  in  sucli  cases,  on  opening  the  intestinal  tube,  we  may 
find  u  greater  or  less  quantity  of  blood,  none  of  which  has  passed 
below  the  ileo-caecal  valve.  While  a  somewhat  profuse  heemorrhage 
into  the  bowel  might  be  suspected  during  life  from  the  general 
symptoms,  such  as  increased  debiHty  and  a  sudden  paleness  of  the 
akin,  a  more  moderate  loss  of  blood  might  escape  notice.  Generally, 
the  haemorrhage  shows  itself  externally ;  and,  according  to  the  nature 
of  the  case,  the  blood  is  passed  almost  pure,  in  a  state  which  though 
not  pure  admits  of  easy  recognition,  or  in  a  very  altered  state :  when 
it  has  remained  long  in  the  intestine,  it  is  a  blackish  matter  re- 
sembling tar  in  appearance. 

You  will  read,  and  you  will  hear  said  by  everybody,  that  these 
hsemorrhages  are  formidable  complications,  and  increase  the  danger 
of  the  disease.  This  is  the  opinion  of  the  most  reliable  physicians ; 
but  nevertheless,  when  thus  expressed,  it  is  far  too  absolute  j  and 
AS  for  myself,  I  confess,  that  after  holding  that  opim'on  for  a  long 
time  I  now  profess  the  opposite  doctrine,  believing  that  hsemor- 
rbages  in  typlioid  fever,  so  far  from  possessing  the  character  of 
danger  imputed  to  them,  are  usually  of  favourable  augury.  Such  is 
also  the  opinion  of  Graves*  When  I  read  this  proposition  for  the 
first  lime  in  the  clinical  lecturer  of  the  Dublin  professor,  beifig  still 
ntnler  the  dominion  of  opposite  views  in  which  1  had  been  educatnl. 
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I  was  amazed  that  a  man  of  sQcb  sterling  merit  and  high  repute 
should  dis^ree  with  me  in  a  matter  which  I  believed  I  anderstood* 
However,  the  opinion  of  so  great  an  authority  caused  lue  Uj 
and  reviewing  the  cases  which  I  had  seen^  I  recollected  i' 
in  cases  in  which  haemorrhages  had  occurred,  I»  therefore,  from 
that  time  directed  my  attention  more  diligently  to  the  point ;  and  I 
now  say,  that  while  the  three  case^  of  which  I  have  just  spoken 
seem  to  confirm  the  prevailing  idea  as  to  the  gravity  of  intestinal 
haemorrhages  in  typhoid  fever,  I  can  cite  as  a  set  off  to  them  a . 
much  greater  number  in  support  of  the  doctrine  of  Graves. 

Without  going  beyond  our  wards  in  search  of  examples,  I  will 
recall  two  cases  which  occurred  under  your  own  observation. 

A  girl  aged  20,  of  good  constitution,  was  admitted  to  bed  No.  5, 
St,  Bernard's  ward,  on  the  14th  October,  1857,  She  had  been  ill 
for  eight  days,  but  had  not  be^n  obhged  to  take  to  her  bed  till  the 
fourth  day.  The  dothinenteria  followed  its  regular  course,  without 
presenting  any  other  symptoms  than  considerable  weakness  accom- 
panied by  very  moderate  fever  and  diarrhoea,  till  the  1 8th  October, 
the  twelfth  day  of  the  attack,  when  profuse  intestinal  hEcmorrhagc^ 
occurred :  she  nearly  filled  a  chamber-pot  with  blood,  which  was 
black,  fluid,  and  very  fcrtid.  The  hEemorrhage  recurred  next  day, 
wheu  the  discharged  blood  was  similar  to  that  passed  on  the  first  J 
occasion;  and  on  the  following  day,  the  stools  were  still  block 
and  foetid. 

The  general  symptoms  were  not  such  as  to  occasion  much  alarmi ' 
and  from  that  time  they  became  sensibly  less  severe ;  from  day  to 
day  the  fever  abated,  and  on  the  17  th  November,  the  jiatieiit, 
having  entirely  recovered,  left  the  hospital,  a  month  after  admission. 
It  was  a  remarkable  circumstance  in  this  case,  that  notwithstanding 
the  enormous  quantity  of  blood  lost  on  two  occasions,  the  patient, 
who  naturally  had  colour  in  her  face,  did  not  lose  it,  and  did  not 
seem  to  be  weakened. 

Last  year,  a  man,  aged  17,  tall,  of  good  constitution,  but  having 
a  pale  complexion  and  fair  hair  was  admitted  on  the  10th  of  June, 
to  bed  No.  16,  St.  Agnes's  ward.  He  had  been  ill  for  eleven  clays 
with  putrid  fever,  the  symptoms  of  which  were  well  marked  and 
severe-  He  had  lately  come  to  reside  at  Paris,  where  he  was  employed 
as  n  day-labourer,  For  a  week  he  had  been  feeling  languid,  and  1 
complaining  of  violent  headache,  when,  on  the  7th  June,  he  was 
obliged  to  keep  his  bed,    The  abdominal  symptoms  preponderated. 
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and  were  characterised  by  considerable  tympanitic  dist^jnsion,  and 
by  profuse  and  frequent  stools.  There  was  high  fever,  delirium j 
and  a  very  dry  state  of  the  tongue- 

On  the  23rd  June — the  34th  day  of  the  dothinenteria — the  patient 
had  during  the  day  tltree  copious  motions,  consisting  of  liquid  blnck 
blood  mixed  with  some  clots.  Immediately  after  this  hBemorrhage, 
1  observed  a  marked  improvement.  In  the  evening,  it  was  noted 
that  the  fever  was  moderate ;  that  there  was  no  abnormal  heat  of 
skin ;  that  there  was  an  appearance  of  greater  comfort ;  and  a  desire 
for  food.  The  tongue,  however,  continued  foul  and  sticky,  with 
its  centre  red  and  dry. 

Next  day,  I  found  that  the  patient  had  had  three  ordinary 
diarrha^^d  stools  since  the  hEemorrliage  of  the  previous  evening.  The 
tongue  was  moist,  without  being  red^  and  at  its  base^,  there  was  a  tliiu 
yellowish  white  fur.  The  pulse,  till  then  above  120,  had  come  down 
to  80. 

The  patient,  however,  was  suffering  from  an  ecth}Tnatous  eruption, 
which  from  the  first  week  of  the  fever  had  been  out  on  the  hips,  back, 
and  thighs.  Over  the  sacrum,  the  pustules  had  become  converted 
into  large  superficial  sloughs,  not  involving  the  entire  thickne^js  of 
the  dermis  :  their  base  was  of  a  greyish  hue.  With  a  view  to  get 
rid  of  the  complications  occasioned  by  the  contact  of  the  affected 
parts  with  the  urine  and  excrementitious  matters,  and  from  the 
pressure  of  the  dorsal  decubitus,  which  the  patient  constantly  main- 
tained, it  occurred  to  me  to  make  him  lie  on  straw  covered  only  by  a 
jiheet,  a  practice  adopted  at  the  Salpetriere  with  the  gdUmcff  (o 
prevent  excoriations  of  the  seat.  In  accordance  with  my  usual  plan, 
the  patient  had  taken  nourishing  diet  throughout  his  attack :  and 
now  the  quantity  of  broth  was  increased.  The  slouglis  cicatrised, 
such  of  the  pustules  of  ecthyma  as  had  not  ulcerated  dried  up,  and 
the  general  condition  of  the  patient  was  satisfactory,  when  on  the 
26th,  a  new  intestinal  hzemorrhage  supervened,  complicated  with 
epistaiifi  and  an  eiflux  of  venous  blood  through  the  mouth  from  the 
na^al  fossae.  ^Notwithstanding  this  new  comphcation,  convalescence 
was  speedily  and  satisfactorily  completed,  the  patient  being  soon  able 
to  leave  the  hospital. 

These  cases  are  conclusive.  I  could  add  others,  likewise  derived 
from  my  own  practice,  as  well  as  others  observed  by  physicians  of 
re^^ognised  eminence.  Thus  Dr.  Eagaine  of  Mortagne,  states  that  in 
four  hundred  cases  which  he  saw,  eleven  had  intestinal  haimorrhage. 
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ttid  all  the  dcTen  reco?cred.^  Very  reocntljr,  Dr.  Juieati  of  < 
read,  before  the  Medical  Societj  of  Eare-et-Loir,  a  very  inteirsting 
paper  on  aa  q>idem}c  of  dothioentexic  fever,  in  which  he  9U\&1  thai 
fire  of  his  patienta  had  had  intestinal  hsmorrhage,  acd  that  a!}  nf 
them  recovered. 

I  would  not  wish,  however,  to  be  represented  as  sajing  tiiat  ii:t 
lismorrhagic  complications,  hitherto  looked  on  as  alwajs  s^ric 
are  really  qnite  free  from  danger*     They  are  in  too  many  < 
exceedingly  serious.    The  hsemorrhage  may  by  its  profusion  df  > 
the  patient,  just  like  any  other  loss  of  blood ;  and  you  have  hea- 
death  resulting  from  intractable  epistaxis*     Intestinal  hsemorrhag 
are  also  formidable,  when,  by  recurring  they  exhaust  the  pa 
cause  him  to  fall  into  a  state  of  anaemia  and  debility,  1 

itiuction  of  vital  power,  and  ataxic  nervous  symptoms  such  as 
^occurred  in  one  of  the  three  cases  I  mentioned.  Finally,  in- 
lestinal  hiemorrhages  really  are  serious  complications  of  typhoid 
fever,  when,  occurring  along  with  bleeding  from  the  nose,  gums, 
longs,  urethra,  or  along  with  sub-cutaneous  haemorrhage,  they  are 
symptomatic  of  a  dyscrasia  against  which  the  resources  of  art  are 
powerless.  I  am  now  spakuig  of  the  haemorrhages  which  eonsti- 
tnte  one  of  the  characteristics  of  the  disease  to  which  our  prede- 
cessors gave  the  name  of  "  putrid  fever''  as  a  distinctive  term,  and 
which  at  present  we  call  "  hiemorrhagic  putrid  fever ,"  but  in  these 
cases  it  is  not,  strictly  speaking,  the  logs  of  blood  which  kills : 
death  is  the  result  of  the  peculiar  morbid  condition  which  constitutes 
putridity. 

We  had  very  recently,  in  our  St.  Bernard  ward,  bed  No,  5,  an 
example  of  this  haptmorrhagic  putrid  fever. 

The  patient  was  a  woman  aged  22»  She  stated  that  she  had 
always  enjoyed  good  health ;  and  that  she  had  been  confined  four 
months  previously.  She  had  been  ill  for  five  days;  and  a  short  time 
before  her  seizure  she  had  menstruated  as  usual.  Her  illness  began 
with  headache,  vertigo,  singing  in  the  ears,  accompanied  by  obvious 
deafness  and  fever*  All  these  symptoms  were  present  when  I  ^first 
!«nw  the  patient.  The  skin  was  hot,  and  the  pulse  108.  The  patient 
complained  of  general  lassitude,  pains  in  the  limbs  particularly  in 
the  legs,  and  rachialgia.    She  also  complained  of  pain  in  the  throat, 

*  Baoaiki  • — M^moirc  jor  une  Epideroie  dc  Fi^vre  Typhoido  qui  r^aa  k 

MoutitiB^a-Marcho  pendaat  les  aDnde$  1855,  1B56, 
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at  nothing  particular  was  visible  there.  The  tongue  was  very  foul. 
There  was  a  little  cough,  accompanied  by  the  expectoration  of  stringy 
macus.  The  patient  complained  that  she  could  not  sleep ;  and  she 
disturbed  reveries.  When  spoken  to^  however^  she  answered 
stions  with  precision,  la  connection  with  the  digestive  organS| 
the  symptoms  observed  were  nausea  and  constipation.  I  prescribed 
5  centigrammes  of  calomel,  to  be  followed  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
by  one  gramme  of  the  powder  of  jalap. 

During  the  night,  there  was  noisy  delirium  mingled  with  speak- 
ing  and  laughing*  Thqre  was  no  expression  of  hebetude  in  the 
countenance :  there  was  not  much  feverj  and  the  skin  was  mode- 
rately hot :  the  tongue  was  red,  and  covered  at  the  base  with  a  very 
thick  flimy  fur.  On  drawing  the  nail  lightly  across  the  skin  of  the 
forehead,  abdomen,  and  arras,  I  observed  that  the  ^Unche  chSbraU* 
wsfl  very  distinctly  produced,  and  that  it  remained  for  some  time. 
I  prescribed  calomel  in  small  doses,  vii5.,  5  centigrammes  divided 
into  ten  portions,  of  which  one  was  to  be  taken  every  hour* 

On  the  third  day  after  admissioti,  and  the  eighth  of  the  disease, 
(he  delirium  was  less  violent,  and  the  patient  answered  cpiestions. 
The  (uch«  cerel/rale  was  very  obvious,  and  remained  for  a  long  time : 
the  bowels  were  sluggish :  the  pulse  was  108 :  the  gums  were 
bleeding*     The  treatment  of  the  previous  evening  was  continued, 

Next  day,  there  was  still  dehrium  and  deafness*  The  pulse  was 
rapid  and  very  soft.  DiarrhcEa  was  still  absent.  There  were  some 
rosy  lenticular  spots  on  the  abdomen*  The  gums  continued  to 
bleed  ;  and  on  causing  the  patient  to  lie  on  her  face,  we  saw  large 
ecchymoses  on  the  posterior  surface  of  the  body,  particularly  on  the 
trunk  and  arms  :  they  were  also  seen  on  the  anterior  aspect  of  the 
chest,  round  the  left  breast.  The  ecchymotic  spots  were  prominent 
in  their  centres. 

On  auscultation,  some  sub-crepitant  r^es  were  heard  on  both 
gides,  and  a  blowing  sound  over  the  right  infra-spinous  fosaa.  I 
ordered  four  grammes  of  the  powder  of  cinchona,  to  be  taken  ia 
infusion  of  coffee :  also,  a  mixture  of  four  grammes  of  eau  de 
Babeli  four  grammes  of  syrup  of  rhatany,  and  100  grammes  of 
water — to  be  taken  in  doses  of  a  dessert-spoonful,  For  diet-drinks, 
iced  Seltzer  water  and  iced  milk  were  prescribed.  The  excite- 
ment and  delirium  continued ;  and  diarrhoea  supervened,  The  ab- 
domen was  not  tympanitic,  Tlie  thoracic  complications  increased. 
The  breathing  was  loud ;  and  the  blowing  sound,  still  audible  in  the 
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right  i]i£ra*aptnoiis  fossa,  was  also  heard  at  the  base  of  the  left 
Itmg,  I  substituted  a  gramme  of  solphate  of  quinine  for  tbe  cin- 
duma^  the  sanie  formula  for  its  administration  being  atlhered  to. 

On  the  deventh  day  of  the  disease,  the  woman  died.  The  centN 
bmJ  jsjmptoms  cx)ntiDued  till  the  last.  The  chest  symptoms  had 
incnascdj  the  blowing  sound  being  audible  from  base  to  apex  in 
both  lungn.  The  dyspncea  had  become  intense,  the  inspiratious 
being  fifty-six  in  the  minute.  The  pulse  was  136.  Blood  wa»J 
flowing  from  the  mouth. 

The  autopsy  was  made  on  the  foUoTi^ng  day*  Wc  found  no 
trace  of  haemorrhage  in  the  intestines.  In  the  lower  portion  of  the 
ileum,  three  of  Peyer^s  patches  were  softened,  but  not  ulcerated* 
Some  of  the  solitary  glands  were  turgid.  The  mesenteric  glanda, 
were  coiqjested^  and  of  a  rosy  colour.  The  spleen  was  enbrged^l 
and  in  colour  was  deep-red,  like  the  lees  of  wine :  its  parenchyma 
was  pulpy.  The  liver  was  soft.  The  posterior  portion  of  the 
lower  lobes  of  both  lungs  was  the  seat  of  apoplectic  engorgement : 
the  pulmonary  tissue  was  soft  and  blackish.  The  membranes  of  the 
brain  were  only  shghtly  injected. 

What  is  the  mechanism  by  which  intestinal  hsemorrhages  take 
place  in  putrid  fever?  At  the  autopsy  of  persons  who  have  died  of 
dothinenteria  we  often  find  bare  mesenteric  vessels  at  the  bottom  of 
tlio  intestinal  ulcerations.  Hence  it  might  be  supposed,  that  thrsc 
haemorrhages  are  attributable  to  the  rupture  of  a  mesenteric  vessel  1 
during  the  process  by  which  the  furuncular  core  is  eliminated.  Still, 
far  the  most  part,  if  not  always,  this  is  not  what  occttrs.  The 
blood  is  exuded  by  the  mucous  surface,  exactly  as  it  is  in  hematc- 
masis  and  epistaxis,  as  well  as  in  many  other  similar  circumstances. 
The  immediate  cause  of  this  sanguineous  exhalation  is  an  essential 
change  in  the  blood,  which  is  in  a  dissolved  state,  a  fact  you  can 
verify  by  examining  the  blood  abstracted  from  patients  in  our  hos- 
pital wards  which  are  under  the  charge  of  physicians  who  have  re- 
course to  bloodletting  in  the  treatment  of  typhoid  fever.  Such  of 
you  as  have  attended  the  excellent  cliuical  lecturts  of  my  honour- 
able and  very  accomplished  colleague  Professor  Bouillaud,  the  most 
ardent  advocate  of  this  antiphlogistic  method  of  treatment^  aro 
aware  that  the  blood  drawn  in  such  cases  from  a  vein,  or  obtained 
by  cupping,  presents  a  fluidity  very  different  from  that  taken  in 
acute  inflammatory  diseases  such  as  pneumonia  and  acute  articular 
rheomatbm.    This  particular  condition  of  the  blood,  seen  in  a 
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very  liigli  degree  in  the  hsemorrhagic  putrid  fever,  (a  case  of  which 
I  have  just  detailed  to  you),  this  decomposition  of  the  blood 
is  also  met  with  in  other  fevers,  for  example,  in  yellow  fever, 
that  singular  malady  in  which  haemorrhages  from  the  stomach  and 
bowels  are  so  pathognomonic,  that  in  some  regions  of  Soutli 
America,  and  in  the  Antilles,  where  the  disease  is  endemic,  its 
common  name  is  vomito  ne^ro  or  black  vomit  In  scarlatina,  diph- 
theria, measles,  and  smalUpox,  the  blood  is  generally  in  this  dis- 
solved state,  and  to  it  are  attributable  the  intestinal,  renal,  and 
nasal  hfemorrhages  met  with  in  them,  and  of  which  I  mentioned 
cases  when  treating  of  these  diseases.  Neither  in  these  diseases 
nor  in  yellow  fever  are  there  intestinal  ulcerations  to  which  we  can 
attribute  the  haemorrhages,  Stillj  we  can  understand  how  the  in- 
testinal lesions  of  dothinenteria  may  favour  the  tendency  to  exudation 
of  blood,  just  as  ia  hsemorrhagic  small-pox,  measles,  and  scarlatina, 
or  in  diphtheria,  an  excoriation  of  the  nasal  mucous  membrane  may 
favour  the  production  of  epistaxis,  or  a  surface  denuded  by  a  blister 
may  more  readily  become  the  seat  of  cutaneous  hemorrhage. 

So  far  is  ulceration  of  the  intestine  from  being  a  condition  essen- 
tial to  the  production  of  hsemorrhages,  that  they  oft^n  come  on  at  a 
|)eriod  of  the  disease  very  far  removed  from  that  to  which  ulceration 
belongs. 

Four  years  ago,  I  was  sent  for  to  meet  Dr.  OUiffe  in  consultation, 
in  the  case  of  a  young  Enghsh  woman  who  had  been  seized  with  in- 
testinal haemorrhage.  In  this  patient,  the  haemorrhage  occurred  at  the 
ninth  day  of  putrid  fever,  a  period  at  which  the  existence  of  ulcers 
was  very  improbable,  as  they  are  seldom  formed  till  the  fourteenth, 
fifteenth,  or  sixteenth  day.  The  haemorrhage  continued  for  two 
days,  and  was  so  great  as  to  cause  extreme  ansemia*  On  the  four- 
teenth day  of  the  disease,  however,  an  obvious  improvement  took 
place  in  the  patient's  general  state,  and  in  seven  days  afterwards, 
she  had  completely  recovered  from  the  typhoid  fever.  All  that 
remained  of  her  attack  was  the  anaemia  consecutive  on  excessive  low 
of  blood, 

I  have  asked  myself  whether  the  influence  of  a  prevailing  "  me- 
dical constitution"  might  not  sometimes  explain  the  occurrence  of 
these  haemorrhages*  Some  years  ago,  I  was  meeting  with  them  in 
^^^  typhoid  fever,  and  at  the  same  time  was  also  meeting  with  passive 
^H  haemorrhages  in  other  diseases : — I  bad  at  that  time  cases  of  por- 
^H   pura  hsemorrhagica,  black  small-pox^  and  numerous  examples  of  the 
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petecliml  scarlatmiform  eruptions,  which  I  liave  pointed  out  to  joa 
as  occurring  at  tlie  beginning  of  varioloid  affections. 

You  have  seen  me  treat  intestinal  haemorrhages  with  preparations 
of  rhatany  and  sulphuric  acid.  I  generally  prescribe  a  mixture  of 
four  grammes  of  eau  de  Babel^  forty  grammes  of  syrup  of  rhatany, 
and  one  himdred  grammea  of  water,  ordering  it  to  be  taken  during 
the  day  in  doses  of  a  tablespoonful.  To  prevent  a  recurrence  of  the 
haemorrhage,  I  rely  on  cinchona :  I  prescribe  four  grammes  of  the 
j>owder  of  yellow  cinchona  to  be  taken  daily  in  a  small  cup  of 
coffee  without  milk.  As  a  meana  of  arresting  the  flux,  this  remedy 
certainly  docs  not  produce  a  sufficiently  rapid  effect ;  but  for  cor- 
recting the  disposition  to  a  recurrence,  cinchona  in  powder  is 
undeniably  efficacious.  Essence  of  turpentine  has  also  beeu  lauded 
by  Graves  in  the  treatment  of  these  hfiemorrhages. 


Granular  and  JTasy  Defeneration  of  ike  Striated  Muicki  in  Tjfphoi4_ 
Fever, — Nature  and  Comequences  of  this  Defeneration, — S} 
Course  of  the  Jiise  and  Fall  of  Temperature  in  Typhoid  Fei 
ikie  is  Charaderidic, — Parallelism  between  the  Course  qf  Tern* 
peraiure  and  the  Evolution  of  ike  IntesiUuil  Lesions* 

A  diatinguished  anatomist.  Professor  Zenker,  when  the  prosector  of 
my  friend  Dr.  Walther  of  Dresden,  discovered  the  existence  of  interest- 
ing anatomical  lesions  in  typhoid  fever — granular  and  waxy  degenera- 
tion of  the  striated  muscles,^  Eokitansky  had  previously  examined 
very  thoroughly  the  subject  of  the  fatty  variety  of  granular  dege- 
neration :  Yirchow  afterwards  gave  a  very  exact  description  of  waxj 
degeneration  which  he  regarded  as  connected  with  myositis,  and 
explained  by  this  secondary  alteration  the  rupture  of  muscular  fi 
observed  most  frequently  in  cases  of  typhoid  fever :  but  Dr.  Zci 
has  studied  with  the  greatest  care,  and  upon  a  considerable  number 
of  subjects,  the  different  phases  of  the  alterations  which  take  place 
in  muscles  in  typhoid  fever.  You  must  remember  that  this  kind  of 
degeneration  is  not  peculiar  to  typhoid  fever :  it  has  been  observed 
in  several  other  diseases.    Without  intj^uiring  what  it  may  be  in  tk 

*  Zenker:  Sur  lea  AUerations  dcs  Muscles  Voloutaircs  dans  la  Fiewre  Ty* 
phoidc,  [Archives  Gdnerales  dc  M<£dicme,  iS66,]  I  am  indebted  to  llui 
work  for  mojt  of  tbe  details  which  I  give  above  on  Iho  degeneration  of  musdw 
n  typhoid  fever. 
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abstract^  let  us  now  describe  what  baa  been  observed  in  rdatioa 
to  it  in  dothinenteria. 

In  typlioid  feverj  different  groups  of  striated  muscles  are  subject 
to  degeneration,  variable  in  intensity  and  extension,  but  not  less 
constant  than  the  characteristic  dothinenteric  lesions  of  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  intestines.  This  degeneration  is  either  granular 
or  waxy. 

Granular  degeneration,  when  examined  with  the  aid  of  the 
microscope,  is  found  to  be  characterised  by  a  deposit  of  extremely 
minute  molecules  in  the  contractile  tissue  of  the  muscular  bundles. 
This  induces  very  great  fragility  in  that  tissue,  so  that  during 
life,  muscular  contraction  may  cause  rupture  of  the  affected 
fasciculi. 

In  waxy  degeneration,  the  contractile  tissue  of  the  primary  mus- 
cukr  fasciculi  is  transformed  into  a  colourless  and  perfectly  homo- 
geneous mass,  presenting  a  very  decided  waxy  lustre.  The  transverse 
atrise  and  the  nuclei  have  entirely  disappeared,  and  the  sarcolemma 
remains  intact  as  in  granular  degeneration.  The  waxy  looking  sub- 
stance is  a  protean  body,  resulting  probably  from  a  transformation 
of  the  fibrin  or  syntonin.  The  altered  fasciculi  are  always  found  to 
have  acquired  increased  volume,  and  are  sometimes  twice  their 
natural  diameter.  As  in  granular  degeneration,  they  are  found  to 
have  become  exceedingly  fragile^  and  to  be  the  seat  of  numerous 
transverse  fissures. 

In  addition  to  the  rupture  of  muscular  fibres,  the  rupture  of 
vessels  may  likewise  occur,  as  a  consequence  of  granular  or  waxy 
degeneration :  and  this  leads  to  small  ecchymoses,  or  infiltrations  of 
blood,  more  or  less  extensive  in  proportion  to  the  thickness  of  the 
altered  muscle,  and  the  diameter  of  the  ruptured  vessel.  These 
bsemorrhag^  occur  most  frequently  in  the  second  or  third  week  of 
the  disease. 

Suppuration  is  a  sequel  of  muscular  degeneration  which  occurs 
much  more  rarely  than  rupture  of  vessels.  But  it  would  appear 
that  degeneration  of  the  contractile  tissue  is  not  always  the  cause  of 
the  suppuration,  which  latter  may  be  the  result  of  irritation  seated 
in  the  perimysium  (or  envelope  of  the  primary  fascicuh).  It  is, 
therefore,  the  perimysium  which  would  suppurate.  Generally,  there 
is  only  cellular  proUferation  of  the  perimysium,  that  hyperplasia 
being  limited  to  the  work  of  muscular  r^eneration :  but  there  may 
be  a  greater  amount  of  local  irritation^  so  as  to  cause  the  limits  of 
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normal  lijperplasia  to  be  exceeded^  in  which  case  there  will  he  mo 
cells  formed  than  can  advance  through  the  stages  required  for  i\mt 
becoming  contractile  tissue :  the  cells  which  are  in  excess  will 
therefore  be  devoted  to  destruction,  and  be  transformed  inla  {iHi. 
This  is  the  histological  explanation  of  the  inflammation,  and  siibsc- 
(juent  suppuration  of,  the  muscular  ti^ue. 

The  association  in  the  same  muscle  of  granular  and  waxy  dcg 
neration,  according  to  Dr»  Zenker,  does  not  prove  that  the  waxy, 
which  is  the  more  serious  of  the  two,  is  the  ultimate  result  of  the 
granular*  From  their  very  commencement,  the  two  forms  of  dege- 
neration are  distinct  from  each  other. 

To  tlie  naked  eye,  the  following  are  the  appearances  which  altered 
muscles  present : — they  seem  perfectly  intact,  when  the  degeneration 
is  but  little  advanced^  which  explains  how  this  condition  escaped 
notice  prior  to  the  employment  of  the  microscope :  when  the  lesion 
is  greater,  there  is  a  very  apparent  change  of  colour,  and  in  pro- 
portion as  the  degeneration  increases,  the  discolouration  becomes 
more  decided :  the  muscles  have  at  first  a  rose-grey  tint  which, 
becoming  gradually  paler,  is  fijially  yellowish  grey,  with  sometimes  a 
very  slightly  reddish  or  brownish  colour.  The  discolouration  pro- 
ceeds by  small  spots  or  lines  corresponding  to  the  points  where 
there  is  degeneration.  When  cut  into,  the  altrrcd  muscles  presc 
an  appearance  resembling  the  flesh  of  fish. 

Durmg  the  first  phases  of  the  degeneration— tlic  second  and  tl 
week  of  the  dothinenteria — the  affected  muscles  are  in  general  ve 
tense,  smooth  on  the  surface,  and  in  their  substance  dry,  friahle,  t 
easily  torn.     Tbey  are  increased  in  bulk,  which  arises  from  iST 
thickening  of  the  degenerated  prmiary  fasciculi.     In  the  more  ad- 
vanced stages  of  the  d^eneration  the  muscles  are  relaxed,  the  sur- 
faces of  a  section  often  present  a  humid  aspect,  and  there  i- 
sometimes  more  or  less  infiltration  of  serum  not  only  into  the  lu 
but  also  into  the  loose  cellular  tissue  which  surrounds  it,  there  being 
no  similar  infiltration  in  other  parts  of  the  body — a  cir- 
which  proves  that  it  is  the  result  of  the  morbid  chaiii, 
muscle.    My  friend  Mr,  Walther  has  frequently  seen  on  the  living 
aubject,  over  the  recti  muscles  of  ihc  abdomen,  a  sli^ '  '      ' 
responding  to  the  lesion  I  have  been  describing,  and  i      ^ 
making  strong  pressure  upon  the  part  with  the  finger,    1  confess 
to  you  that  I  have  not  been  so  fortunate  as  to  find  this  appear 

According  to  rrof*;ssor  iieidter,  muscular  degeneration  ai 
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occurs  ill  typhoid  fever  :  in  every  autopsy  lie  has  fotmd  it^  when  he 
looked  for  it.  The  waxy  is  much  niore  common  than  the  granular 
alU^ration:  Professor  Zenker  met  with  the  former  seventy  and  the 
hitter  only  nine  times. 

The  process  of  degeneration  is  generally  at  its  height  towards 
the  end  of  the  second  week^  from  which  it  may  be  infened  that 
^iteration  commences  as  early  as  the  disease  itself.     It  continues 
^PHth  undimiiiishfd  intensity  during  the  third  and  fourth  week.     It 
ffe  about  thus  period  that  absorption  of  the  detritns  of  the  altered 
muscular  tissue  seems  to  take  place :  this  leads  to  softening  of  tlic 
muscles^  often  accompanied  by  serous  infiltration,  and  the  possi- 
bility of  observing,  like  M.  Walther,  a  little  cedema  during  life* 

These  details  in  pathological  anatomy  are  too  full  of  interest,  for 
me  to  refrain  from  making  you  acquainted  with  them.  The  con- 
stancy of  the  occurrence  of  muscukr  degeneration  in  typhoid  fever 
proves  that  it  is  an  integral  part  of  the  disease^  and  the  generahza* 
tion  of  the  lesion  shows  that  it  is  not  the  accidental  result  of  a  morbid 
action  exclusively  local,  but  the  expression  of  a  general  disturbance 
of  the  economy  :  the  muscular  system  is  attacked,  just  as  the  other 
systems  are  attacked. 

Here  again,  however,  gentlemen,  I  ranch  fear  that  a  consequence 
has  been  mistaken  for  a  cause.  It  is  evident  that  the  weakness  and 
disorder  of  the  locomotive  functions  which  cause  the  patient  to 
totter  from  the  very  beginning  of  an  attack  of  dothinenteria  cannot 
be  due  to  muscular  degeneration,  inasmuch  as  it  does  not  then  exist, 
or  at  least  has  only  begun.  The  functional  disturbance  is  caused 
by  the  morbid  state  of  the  cerebro-spinal  system.  The  geueral 
disturbance  of  all  the  functions,  and  the  special  disturbance  of  the 
muscular  system,  which  we  see  in  dothinenteric  patients  arise  from 
imperfect  innervation.  It  is  at  a  later  stage  of  the  disease  that 
granular  and  waxy  degeneration  of  muscles  is  produced  by  altera- 
tions in  nutrition,  consequences  of  disordered  circulation*  Disorder 
of  the  circulation  produces  hyjicrsBmia  every  where,  and  everywhere 
consecutively,  either  pseudo-inflammations,  (long  ago  described,)  or 
the  forms  of  degeneration  upon  which  I  have  been  addressing  you.  It 
h,  then,  in  a  somewhat  advanced  period,  and  particularly  during  con- 
valescence, that  the  granular  and  waxy  degeneration  of  the  muscles 
aHbrds  a  physical  explanation  of  the  feebleness  which  is  felt.  Be- 
"  —  .I  cannot  refrain  from  remarking  that  the  degeneration  affects 
ic  greatest  degree  the  recti  muscles  of  the  abdomen  and  the 
I  22 
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aikluciorB  of  the  thighs,  which  oeitatnlj  ue  not  iht  fmtifti  i 

cular  performers  in  the  act  of  loconiotioii.     We  nn^  tkefdar^  wUk 

>ve  record  as  ititerestiDg  the  aziatomieil  detaib  wbick  I  bate  pWk 

yoU|  seek  elsewhere  for  the  caase  of  the  kmg  cxjotiDiicd  fceMpii^ti  dl 

ilothiiicuteria :  the  cause  is  eshaustioii — exhAosiioa  from  Ibe  iBotbiii 

[,p(ji!<on  which  produced  the  fever — exhaimtion  from  ererj  kind  o{ 

iiUVciioQ  of  the  nervous  system^  such  as  akcphaaneg^  de&nam  and 

corivukious — ^exliatistiou  from  diarrhcem — exiuiistkia  frttoi  aii|ip«»> 

(ii)ii  tti  tlie  situation  of  the  filoughd — exhaustioii  from  taiSmimmo^ 

in  f^anguificatiou — exhaustion^  finallf,  from  inaiulioa.     Is  tbcreaoi 

in  this  moro  than  enough  to  account  for  the  fecUenesSy  vilbcMil 

nrjuiriiig  to  seek  an  explanation  of  it  in  the  partial  alCciatM  td 

tlie  umsclcs  ?    And  do  you  not  agree  with  me  m  ihinkuig  lliil  ift 

auiountii  to  a  sort  of  trifling  to  give  or  to  accept  soch  an  explaoatm? 

Cm     V       i,  I  am  now  going  to  give  yon  aa  aoeouni  of  the 

vaUi .  loal  iuformation  which  the  thermometer  Aimlsiifes  ia 

dotlunenteria.     At  the  beginning  of  this  fever  the  temperature  lisei 

-lluwly,  jui<t  AS  the  sjmptoma  are  slow  in  developing  themselfca* 

'During  tlio  first  three,  four,  or  five  daysj  the  temperature  is  ffoia 

eight  tenths  of  a  degree  to  one  degree  higher  than  on  the  previiyiis 

^evening,  whik*  on  each  succeeding  morning  there  is  a  slight  rc3&i$- 

^•ioii  of  about  five  tenths  of  a  degree  from  the  temperature  of 

|)revigu«   evening.      Thus,    in  each  twentj-four  hours^   thete 

observed  an  increase  of  temperature  both  in  the  morning  and  ev^ 

Ping,  as  compared  with  the  morning  and  evening  of  the  preceding < 

uHliough  there  is  every  twelve  hours  a  slight  remission  in  the  mom- 

*Bg,  aa  compared  with  the  temperature  of  the  preceding  evening* 

Icre  is  a  tabic  exhibiting  this  movement  of  temperature,  as  it  ( 

in  one  of  our  patients  during  the  first  four  days ; — 


Dwoftli 


of  tilt 


Homliif. 
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Evciutig^    ,  between  tuorti 
'ing  Had  eve»iaK. 
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This  table  drawn  up. by  my  che/de  dinique^  M.  Petetj  shows  you 
at  a  glance  the  progressive  ascent  of  the  temperature,  which, 
although  there  was  a  daily  remission  every  morning  from  the  tem- 
perature of  the  previous  evening,  had  a  positive  increase  every 
Iweuty-four  hours  both  morning  and  eveiiing.  You  will  also  observe 
from  the  table,  that  if  the  temperature  had  always  remained  in  the 
morning  at  the  point  at  which  it  was  on  the  preceding  evening, 
re  would  have  been  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  day  a  definitive 
ration  of  five  degrees,  but  as  it  fell  every  raoming,  the  actual 


sase  was  only  3°'4  over  the  temperature  of  the  first  day.    The 
le  also  shows  you,  that  on  the  evenings  of  the  third  and  fourth 
days,  the  temperature  was  oscillating  at  about  40  degrees,  that  is  to 


say,  between  39^.8  and 


4o^4« 


This  is  about  the  usual  tem- 


perature at  that  period ;  and  for  a  long  time  the  average  of  the 
evening  exacerbation  is  39^,5*  From  these  facts,  which  were  first 
ascertained  by  Thierfelder  the  following  conclusions  have  been 
deduced  by  Wunderlich  : — IFheii  the  temperature  is  ^o^  from  tie 
frsi  or  atcond  da  if  of  the  at  tack ,  the  disease  U  not  t^/phoid  fever : 
and  again: — When  ly  the  evening  of  (he  fourth  ilay,  the  tent' 
perature  has  not  attained  39*^.5,  the  disease  is  not  tj/ph^id  fever. 

Need  I,  gentlemen,  insist  upon  the  clinical  importance  of  these 
statements?  With  their  assistance  jou  can  from  the  very  finut 
make  a  ditferential  diagnosis  between  dothinenteria,  ephemeral  fever, 
and  an  eruptive  fever,  such  for  example  as  scarlatina,  and  at  the 
fifth  day  of  a  case  hitherto  doubtful,  you  will  be  furnished  with 
data  for  stating  that  it  is  not  dothinenteria.  Let  me  give  you 
the  proof  of  this  statement,  derived  from  an  excellent  little  work  by 
Dr.  Ladame  of  NeuchHtel,  from  which  I  have  takeu  numeroua 
extracts : — 

^*  At  the  beginning  of  January  1864,"  says  this  young  physician, 
"I  was  appointed  to  take  the  place  of  one  of  the  internes  of  Pro- 
fessor Gricsinger  who  had  charge  of  the  typhoid  fever  patients  in 
the  building  set  apart  for  contagious  diseases  in  the  cantonal  hospital 

Zurich.  The  cases  at  that  time  were  very  severe  and  numerous, 
id  the  student  whose  post  I  took  was  ill  of  the  fever,  which  he  had 
contracted  by  contagion.  When  I  had  been  but  a  few  days  on 
duty  in  the  fever  wards,  I  was  seized  one  morning,  during  the  cli- 
nical lecture,  with  slight  shivering,  great  prostration  of  strength, 
anorexia,  and  violent  headache.  I  went  to  bed  under  the  conviction 
that  I  wan  at  the  commencement  of  an  attack  of  typhoid  fever.    In 
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the  evening  I  took  my  temperature*  The  thermometer  ro?e  to 
40  degrees  !  Notwithstanding  the  High  fever  from  vhicli  1  sulTcrcil, 
I  was  quite  tranquillised  as  to  my  state,  Tsext  moroinc,  convalescence 
began.  The  only  treatment  T  had  was  low  diet^  coohng  drink?,  and 
one  centigramme  and  a  half  of  acetate  of  morphia/'* 

I  have  just  told  you  that  in  our  patient  the  temperature  gradually 
rose  during  the  first  four  days  of  the  fir^st  week.  In  the  three  last 
days  of  the  same  week,  it  was  40°.6  in  the  evening,  and  fell  be- 
tween six  and  eight  tenths  of  a  degree  in  the  morning,  ITiia  is 
what  generally  takes  place  in  the  second  half  of  the  first  week : 
the  evening  temperature  keeps  up  to  at  least  39°.5j  aud  usually  to 
40°  or  more,  the  morning  temperature,  according  to  the  researches 
of  Wunderlich,  always  remaining  half  a  degree  lower.  Hence 
you  perceive,  that  if  you  are  called  to  a  patient  who  has  been  con- 
fined  to  bed  for  some  days,  and  has  symptoms  which  lead  you  to 
suspect  dothinenteria.  you  can  decide  that  it  is  not  that  disease  if  the 
thermometer  does  not  indicate  au  evening  temperature  of  39*^01  or 
if  it  on  any  one  morning  show  the  normal  temperature  of  ^j^. 

At  the  end  of  the  first  stage,  that  is  to  say  of  the  first  week,  the 
temperature  has  reached  the  point  at  which  it  will  remain  during 
the  whole  course  of  the  fever.  It  oscillates  about  39*^.51  which  it 
rarely  exceeds  in  the  evening,  and  in  mild  cases  almost  never  attains 
in  the  morning.  In  some  severe  cases,  the  temperature  exceeds 
39^.6  in  the  morning  as  well  as  in  the  evening, 

I  have  hitherto  spoken  of  the  diagnostic  indications  funiished 
the  thermometer,  I  now  proceed  to  speak  of  it  as  a  guide  tu  pro- 
gnosis. According  to  Wunderlich  aud  LadamCi  it  is  during  the 
second  week  that  one  can  best  prognosticate  the  course  of  the  di:r- 
ease  from  thermomctrical  observations, 

1  •  If  the  evening  temperature  is  maintained  between  39^»J  and 
40°,  and  the  morning  temperature  remain  always  from  half  a  degree 
to  a  degree  lower  than  that  of  the  previous  evening,  the  attack  will 
probably  be  mild,  and  convalescence  begin  about  the  third  or  fourth 
week,  particularly  if  the  temperature  commence  to  fall  a  little 
between  the  eleventh  and  fourteenth  days, 

2.  When  during  the  second  week,  the  temperature  of  the  morn- 
ing is  maintained  at  39^  or  39*^*.!,  and  when  the  evening  tempera* 
ture  reaches  or  exceeds  40^.5,  without  any  commencement  of  a  dimi* 
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StttiaTi  of  heat  beiiig  observable  by  tbe  middle  of  that  week,  there 
a  cf-rtainty  that  convalescence  will,  at  the  soonest,  not  begin  before 
|he  fourth  week, 

3.  All  irregularities  of  temperature  occurring  during  the  second 
reek  demand  attention. 

4.  Even  when  the  temperature  docs  not  rise  above  40^,  the 
Qcc  of  a  remission  during  tlie  latter  half  of  the  second  week,  or 
ELcrease  of  temperature  toward  the  end  of  that  week,  are  always 

unfavourable  signs. 

J],  The  case  is  very  serious,  when  the  temperature  is  at  40"^  or 
lore  in  the  morning,  and  41*^  or  more  in  the  evening;  or  when, 
awards  the  end  of  the  second  week,  the  temperature  goe^  oa  in- 
creasing.    Speaking  generally,  it  may  be  stated  that  a  temperature 
)f  41*^  is  not  often  met  with,  and  in  general  only  in  cases  which 
erminate  in  deatli.     Mark  the  gceat  prognostic  value  of  this  figure  1 
temperature  of  41  "^.5  or  4:^^  indicates  inevitable  death.     The 
prognosis  is  also  unfavoui-able  when  the  morning  temperature  reaches 
exceeds  40°  for  several  days  in  succession. 
Let  me  here  notice,  in   relation   to   prognosis,  this   very  high 
emperature,  and  extreme  frequency  of  pulse.     Dothinenteria  is  not  a 
lisease  in  which  the  puke  is  very  frequent,  the  normal  range  being 
from  ICO  to  110.     When  it  gets  up  to  or  above  120  in  an  adult 
lufTering  from  this  fever,  the  prognosb  is  as  unfavourable  as  when 
he  temperature  reaches  or  exceeds  41*^. 

6,  From  the  conmiencement  of  the  third  week,  the  mild  and 
Drious  cases  can  be  distinguished  from  each  other  with  the  greatest 
precision*  In  the  mild  cases,  there  are  great  remissions  of  heat  in 
Ihe  morning,  the  morning  temperature  being  a  degree  and  a  half  or 
ftven  two  degrees  lower  than  that  of  tlie  previous  evening.  During 
Jiis  week,  the  morning  temperature  becomes  normal,  and  the  evening 
rmperature  likewise  goes  on  falling  rapidly,  but  does  not  reach  the 
aormal  standard  till  about  the  middle  of  the  fourth  week.     In  bad 

sesj  on  the  other  hand,  the  temperature  remains  what  it  was  during 
second  week ;  and  it  is  only  at  the  end  of  the  third,  or  begin- 
ning of  tlie  fourth  week,  that  great  remissions  of  temperature  take 
^lace. 

7.  Defervescence  never  proceeds  so  rapidly  as  in  exanthematous 
jrphus.'     It  takes  place  in  different  ways.     The  most  usual  manner 

*  See  lUc  Lecture  on  Ttfhus  in  this  vultime. 
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is  by  the  temperatare  begmning  to  fall  considera' 

even  when,  as  I  have  just  said^  the  eveniug  exn 

the  same  for  some  days ;  thus  joa  may  have,  I  repeat,  a  nortiu] 

heat  in  the  morning,  whOe  the  evening  temperature  may  still  b^ 

39°  or  even   40^.     At  other   times,  defervescence  goes   on   in  a 

tegular  and  parallel  manner,  morning  and  evening,  daring  a  period 

of  eight  or  ten  days. 

8,  Convalescence  may  be  said  to  have  begun,  when  the  eve 
iemperatnre  has  returned  to  its  natural  standard  of  37^. 

9.  The  temperature  generally  rises  at  the  time  of  death,  or  a  fe 
hours  before  it.  Drs,  Thomas  and  Lade  found  the  temperatare  1 
follows  immediately  before  death  in  fourteen  cases : — 

Five  times,  from  4o''.23  to  4o*.7o, 
Twice,  „    4I^IJ  „  41''^.^- 

Sc?CQ times,  ».    43*      „  42' -TS' 

In  seven  of  the  cases,  therefore,  the  temperature  reached  or  ex- 
ceeded 42*^,  a  temperature  which  according  to  Wunderlich  is  h^per- 
pyreiic,  and  only  met  with  in  cases  which  tennmate  in  death. 
Under  such  circumstances,  there  is  almost  always  a  predominance  of 
nervous  symptoms,  9uch  as  furious  delirium,  excessive  restlessnessj 
exhaustion,  and  paralysis. 

Nevertheless,  in  contrast  to  these  cases,  I  ought  to  tell  you  that 
there  are  others  in  which  the  temperature  is  normal,  or  very  low. 
The  pulse  is  at  the  same  time  small  and  very  frequent :  the  skin  is 
covered  with  a  cold  sweat  \  the  extremities  are  livid ;  and  in  a  word, 
the  patient  dies  in  a  collapse,  which  is  sometimes  preceded  by 
liuemorrliage. 

Finally,  there  are  cases  in  which  deatli  takes  place  although  the 
temperature  has  neither  been  very  high  nor  very  low :  the  patients 
die  exhausted  after  a  profuse  and  obstinate  diarrhea,  accom- 
panied by  tympanites,  and  nervous  symptoms  of  no  very  great 
severity. 

The  thermal  condition  and  the  intestinal  lesions  follow  an  almost 
strictly  parallel  course.  You  ^ill  remember  I  told  you  that  Ibe 
alt^ation  in  the  glands  of  Peyer  and  in  the  solitary  glands  begins  on 
the  fourth  or  fifth  day ;  and  I  have  now  to  say,  that  it  is  from  the 
same  period  that  the  temperature  rises  definitively  to  somewhere 
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^'  39^*5  ^^  4^^*  There  is,  therefore,  you  see,  n  parallelism 
between  the  two  phenomena.  I  have  also  told  you  that  in  mild 
c-ases  the  lesion  of  the  Peyerian  patches  may  be  proceeding  towards 
resolution :  now,  in  mild  cases,  it  is  precisely  at  this  time — about 
the  middle  of  the  second  week — that  we  observe  the  great  morning 
retnis&ions  of  temperature.  The  parallelism  continues :  at  the  end 
of  the  third  week,  resolution  of  the  Peyerian  patches  may  be  com- 
plete; and  that  is  the  period  at  which  the  evening  temperature 
becomes  normal.  I  also  told  you  that  in  the  most  severe  cases^ 
resolution  proceeded  in  certain  patches,  whilst  others  increased  in 
size,  and  became  more  and  more  affected ;  so  that  in  tliis  way,  the 
intestinal  lesion  continued  till  the  third  or  even  fourth  week ;  and 
we  have  just  seen  that  in  severe  cases  defervescence  does  not  begin 
till  that  period :  here  again  is  parallelism. 

To  sum  up  :  In  the  Jtnl  period,  or  the  period  daring  which  the 
intestinal  lesions  are  formed  and  developed,  and  which  extends  from 
the  ftrst  day  of  the  attack  to  the  second  half  of  the  second  week,  the 
fever  18  continued  or  slightly  remittent,  that  is  to  say,  that  in  the 
morning  and  evening  the  temperature  is  febrile:  in  the  second 
period,  or  period  of  resolution,  embracing  the  third  week  and  more, 
the  fever  is  intermitte-nt,  that  is  to  say,  the  temperature  is  febrile  in 
the  evenbg,  and  normal  in  the  morning.  During  convalesceiice, 
there  is  no  fever,  and  the  temperature  is  either  normal  or  low  both 
in  the  morning  and  evening.  Finally,  to  give  a  general  idea  of  the 
thermal  movement  in  typhoid  fever,  it  may  be  said  that  there  is  a  slow 
and  gradual  upward  movement  of  the  curve  from  the  beginning  of 
the  disease ;  then  a  state,  nearly  stationary,  in  which  there  is  only 
a  slight  morniag  descent ;  after  which  comes  a  regular  but  a  slow 
defervescence* 

In  conclusion  let  me  add,  that  when  defervescence  does  not  take 
place  at  its  proper  time,  or  when  the  temperature  rises  at  the  time 
at  which  defervescence  ought  to  begin,  there  is  a  complication  for 
which,  if  its  nature  is  not  evident  from  the  symptoms,  you  ought 
carefully  to  search.  There  again,  gentlemen,  the  thermometer  may 
assist  you  in  dealing  with  an  insidious  affection.^ 


*  Aif .  DrcLOs :  — Quelquca  Recherches  sur  T^tat  de  la  Tcmp^ratuie  dans 
lea  Maladies,    Pwls,  1864. 

HiiiTZ :— Article  **CHALfiuii*'  dans  le  Dictionaaire  de  M^ecine  et  de 
Cbirargie  Pratiques,  T,  ?i.    Paris,  1867. 
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I  bare  ali^dj  sai4  gmUemeti^  tlul  wliik  I  dtsagree  eoiireljL 


those  I 


autbois  who  bold  th^t  the  tosj  leDlicolar  spots  constitut 
the  speckll;  chanderislic  erapliaii  of  dothineoteiia^  aod  who  look  on 
the  intestinal  lesion  as  a  seeondarjr  affeotioo^  I  do  not  tlie  less  admit 
thai  the  colaneoas  eniption  is  of  Teiy  gr^  impoitance  in  the 
Fjmpioinatology  of  the  Hiwfawp* 

The  slightly  promineiit  tmj  paptile%  which  disappcsar  under  the 
pressure  of  the  finger,  do  not  begin  to  show  themselves  tiD  from  the 
aevcnth  to  the  tenth  da;  of  the  fe^er^  and  it  is  not  unusual  for  thor 
appearance  to  be  e^en  longer  delayed;  but  when  this  delay  occurs^ 
the  general  sytoptoms,  which  till  then  have  been  very  nuldj  become 
strongly  marked.  It  was  so  in  the  ca;«e  of  a  young  man  in  Si* 
Agnes's  ward,  who  after  having  shown  us  no  symptoms  for  fourtecu 
days,  except  a  little  prostration  without  fever,  and  a  s%htly  saburral 
tongue^  was,  at  that  period  of  the  attack,  and  coincidently  with 
appearance  of  the  cutaneous  typhoid  eruption  on  the  abdo 
seized  with  symptoms  of  the  most  serious  character.  There  are  al^o 
cases  in  which  the  cutaneous  eruption  never  appears  during  the 
whole  course  of  the  disease,  a  fact  to  which  I  have  already  called 
your  attention,  by  mentioning  that  in  some  epidemics  of  certain 
departments  in  Trance,  it  had  not  been  met  with. 

This  eruption  does  not  come  all  oat  on  the  skin  at  once,  as  is  the 
rule  in  the  exanthematous  fe%xrs.  Some  papules  first  show  ihem- 
adres  :  on  following  days  others  consecutively  appear.  Each  papu 
considered  by  itself  has  a  duration  of  from  three  to  fifteen  days, 
those  which  appear  first  are  fading  when  new  ones  aie  coming  out, 
ITie  total  duration  of  the  whole  eruptive  period  averages  eight 
days,  but  it  variea  between  the  extreme  terms  of  three  day^t  vmA 
twenty  days. 

Its  profusion  and  prolonged  duration  generally  coincide  v\  i,  ,1 
exceptional  severity,  or,  to  express  it  more  correctly,  with  a  greater 
prolongation  of  the  disease*  You  have  been  frequently  in  a  position 
to  verify  this  statement  for  yourselves  in  numerous  cases  which  have 
been  brought  under  your  notice*  Thus,  in  two  caaes  in  which  thcue 
n  as  a  total  absence  of  the  rosy  lenticular  spot^,  you  saw  recovery 
take  i>lacc  at  the  end  of  the  thinl  week,  reckoning  from  the  time  at 
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wliich  the  patients  were  obliged  to  remain  in  bed,  till  the  day  on 
M'hich  convalesicence  was  tlioroaglily  eatnblislied.  This  was  also  the 
duration  of  the  illness  in  si.^  other  individuals  who  had  the  usual 
number  of  spots,  but  it  was  longer  in  eleven  patients  in  whom  you 
saw  a  very  contlaent  emptiou.  The  coincidence  wliich  I  am  point- 
ing out,  in  tlie  confluence  of  the  spots  and  the  severity  of  the  disease, 
is  never  more  evident  than  when  the  eruption  after  having  disap- 
peared comes  out  again  once  or  several  times*  Simultaneously 
with  the  appearance  of  new  spots,  which  are  often  more  nu- 
merous than  their  predecessors,  the  general  symptoms  acquire  new 
intensity. 

A  woman,  aged  nineteen,  who  occupied  bed  No,  25  of  our  St, 
Beniard  ward,  was  attacked,  eight  days  before  admission,  with  head- 
ache, pain  in  the  abdomen,  and  a  feeling  of  general  lassitude,  pros- 
tration, and  pains  in  the  limbs.  The  abdomen  was  not  tympanitie, 
but  pressure  caused  gurgling  in  the  right  iliac  fossa.  The  fever  was 
rather  moderate.  Typhoid  spots  were  visible  when  the  patient  was 
admitted  into  hospititl ;  that  first  eruption  disappeared,  and  a  second 
showed  itself  on  the  eighteenth  day,  at  a  time  when  there  had  been 
an  amelioration  in  the  general  symptoms  for  four  days*  Simulta* 
neously  with  the  second  appearance  of  the  spots,  there  was  a  re- 
newal of  the  other  symptoms  in  an  aggravated  form  :  the  pro&tra* 
tion  was  greater,  the  fever  higher,  and  the  diarrhoea  more  profuse 
than  before*  Five  days  later,  the  severity  of  the  symptoms  sub- 
sided :  and  on  the  twenty  •seventh  day  from  the  beginning  of  the 
attack,  the  patient  was  quite  convalescent,  and  five  days  afterwards 
was  in  a  state  to  leave  the  hospitaL 

In  the  case  which  I  am  now  going  to  relate,  there  were  two 
reappearances  of  the  cutaneous  eruption.  The  patient  was  a  young 
woman  whom  you  saw  occupying  bed  No,  30  in  the  same  ward. 
When  received  into  the  H6tel-Dieu,  she  had  been  ill  fifteen  dajs, 
and  ten  days  confined  to  bed.  She  had  all  the  symptoms  of  typhoid 
fever.  We  found  numerous  rosy  spots.  They  had  disappeared  on 
the  thirteenth  day  of  the  attack :  next  day,  an  improvement  was 
observed,  there  being  less  diarrhoea,  tympanites,  and  prostration. 
Three  days  biter,  the  patient  experienced  nausea :  there  was  a  re- 
newal of  the  abdominal  tympanitic  distension,  and  at  the  same  time 
gurgling  was  perceived.  There  was  high  fever  j  and  a  new  eruption 
as  abundant  as  the  former.  The  severity  of  the  symptoms  after  a 
time  abated.     Tlie  spots  ^i-ere  completely  faded  on  the  twenty-seventh 
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day ;  and  on  the  thirtieth,  convalescence  seamed  stifBciently  secur 
to  enable  the  patient  to  be  allowed  a  little  solid  food  ;  but,  on  the 
tbirty-faartk  day,  there  set  in,  for  the  third  time^  abdominal  pains, 
gurgling,  nansea,  vomiting,  and  diarrfioea.  Tlie  tongue  was  red, 
dry,  and  destitnte  of  epidermis :  the  skin  was  hot ;  and  the  urine 
contained  albumen,  which  coagulated  on  the  application  of  heat. 
On  the  morrow,  a  new  eruption  of  rosy  spoU  appeared,  whicli  re- 
mained till  the  fortieth  day  of  the  disease ;  and  on  the  forty-fifth 
day  convalescence  was  definitiirely  established. 

In  neither  of  these  caaes,  could  any  cause  be  assigned  for  the 
severe  relapse  of  the  dothinenteria ;  but  relapses  are  sometimes 
attributable  to  errors  in  diet,  to  a  fit  of  iudig^ion,  so  difBcult  to 
guard  against  in  self-willed  patients. 

This  occurred  in  a  third  case  in  which  there  was  a  return  of  the 
symptoms.  The  patient  occupied  bed  Xo.  5  of  St.  Bernard's  ward. 
On  the  twenty-eighth  day  of  her  dothinenteria,  this  woman,  who  was 
entering  upon  her  convalescence,  had  a  fit  of  indigestion,  and  waa 
vcTj  soon  afterwards  seized  with  delirium  and  fever.  On  the  fol- 
lowing day,  an  eruption  of  rosy  spots — which  had  been  observed 
since  her  admission  to  hospital  and  had  disappeared^-Higain  came 
out.  The  relapse  was  not  of  long  duration.  The  general  symptoms 
abated :  the  spots  had  faded  away  in  five  days  from  the  date  of 
their  reappearance,  and  by  the  end  of  the  fifth  week  recovery  was 
complete. 

The  existence  of  this  exanthematoua  eruption  at  periods  very 
remote  from  that  before  which  it  has  generally  disappeared,  may 
sometimes  lead  to  mistakes;  and  when  one  has  not  obser\'cd  the 
disease  from  the  beginning,  when  there  is  a  want  of  precise  in- 
formation  regarding  the  previous  history  of  the  case,  the  dothinen- 
teria may  be  supposed  to  have  reached  a  more  advanced  stage  than 
it  really  has.  An  autopsy  recently  performed  in  your  presence  has 
a  very  interesting  bearing  on  that  point. 

A  man,  aged  thirty,  wag  brought  to  the  hospital  with  all  the 
symptoms  of  very  severe  putrid  fever.  The  delirium  was  violent, 
the  fever  intense,  the  skin  hot  and  dry :  the  abdomen  waa  tympa- 
nitic, and  covered  with  a  very  confluent  eruption  of  rosy  It-nticular 
spots.  Although  the  persons  who  brought  him  to  the  hospital  told 
us  that  he  had  been  ill  thirty-five  days,  the  profuse  eruption  led  us 
to  believe,  considering  the  general  rule  of  the  disease,  that  the  lyplujid 
fever  dated  back  only  sixteen    or    cigliteen  days.      We   inquired 
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whether  the  patient  had  not  had  some  other  malady  before  that  under 
which  he  laboured  at  the  time  of  his  admission  to  the  hospital.  The 
patient  died ;  and  on  opening  the  body,  it  was  found  that  the  ty]ihoid 
fever  really  did  date  back  to  a  period  thirty-five  days  before  we  saw 
him.  We  found  intestinal  ulcerations  nearly  cicatrised.  Ihe  erup- 
tion which  he  had  on  admission  was  therefore  a  second  eruption. 

To  explain  the  intensified  returns  {recntde^cences)  of  the  fever 
and  the  successive  eruptions,  we  must  suppose  that  the  morbid 
poison  has  not  exhausted  itself  in  the  first  outbreak,  and  that  the 
economy,  to  get  rid  of  it,  requires  repeated  efforts.  These  returns 
of  the  fever  are  neither  relapses  {tecktUes),  nor  still  less  are  they  new 
attacks  {recidive^)  :  it  is  the  same  attack,  the  symptoms  of  which, 
temporarily  interrupted,  recur  under  the  influence  of  the  same  morbid 
cause  whicli  produced  them  in  the  first  instance.  However  com- 
plete the  symptoms  may  be,  and  although  the  eruption  reappears, 
the  characteristic  intestinal  lesion  never  returns.  In  the  patient 
whose  case  I  have  just  brought  before  you,  we  only  found  cicatrised 
ulcerations  :  there  was  no  trace  of  a  renewal  of  the  intestinal  ulcer- 
ation. 

The  possibility  of  the  symptoms  returning  at  a  time  when  con- 
valescence is  supposed  to  have  begun  ought  to  make  the  physician 
very  cautious.  When  at  this  period  he  thinks  that  he  may  feed  up 
his  patient,  he  ought  to  proceed  with  very  great  prudence,  and  avoid 
being  guided  by  the  appetite  of  the  patient,  which  is  often  deceitful : 
he  ouglit  in  particular  to  be  exceedingly  reserved  in  his  prognosis 
during  the  whole  course  of  dothinenteria,  as  cases  which  seem  at  first 
to  be  exceedingly  mild,  may  one  day  have  a  very  serious  exacerba- 
tion. In  reference  to  successive  eruptions,  I  would  say,  that  while 
they  do  not  absolutely  imply  danger,  they  at  least  indicate  that  the 
case  will  be  more  protracted  than  usual,  and  consequently  that 
recovery  will  be  retarded. 

I  have  still  to  mention  two  other  forms  of  eruption  to  which  I 
have  often  directed  your  attention  at  the  bedside  of  the  patient.  I 
am  not  at  present  referring  to  pefecii^,  those  small  spots  of  a  violet- 
red  colour  which  do  not  disappear  under  pressure  of  the  finger, 
true  sub-cutaneous  ecchymoses  which  belong  to  tlie  history  of 
htcmorrhagic  putrid  fever,  and  still  more  to  the  history  of  typhus. 
I  refer  to  the  miliary  erupfion  and  the  blue  ipaU, 

The  tmnsparent  miliary  vesicular  eruption  [la  miliaire  peUucide] 
improperly  called  eudamina,  generally  appears  between  the  eleventh 
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and  twentieth  d^ys  and  sometimes  later^  and  consists  of  small  blebsj 
of  round  or  oblong  shape  like  tears,  which  are  filled  with  a  trans*' 
parent  fluid.    This  eruption  is  sometimes  very  profuse^  but  there  is 
a  great  difference  in  respect  of  the  number  of  blebs.     The  situa^i 
tions  which  it  occupies  are  the  abdomen,  particularly  in  the  vicinitjf 
of  the  groins,  the  front  of  the  neck,  and  the  anterior  part  of  the 
axilte  t  in  some  cases,  it  extends  over  the  entire  trunk,  and  abo 
fippears  on  the  limbs.     This  eruption  is  hardly  visible,  xmless  you 
are  very  close  to  the  patient,  but  it  is  easily  recognisable  by  the 
touch,  on  account  of  the  sort  of  rugosity  of  the  skin  caused  by  the 
small  blotches  of  which  it  consists-     It  is  never  seen  on  the  faccwl 
It  i»  more  usual  to  meet  with  this  exanthem  in  typhoid  fever  than 
in  any  other  disease,  but  it  is  by  no  means  peculiar  to  it ;  and 
agree  with  Iluxham  and  Professor  Bouillaud  iu  regarding  it 
simply  the  symptom  of  a  symptom,  miliary  eruption  being  generallj 
the  consequence  of  sweating. 

You  have  seen  in  many  patients  an  eruption  of  spotsi  of  a  blui 
colour.  These  Hue  spoU,  you  have  remarked  with  me,  are  only 
seen  in  exceedingly  mild  cases  terminating  favourably.  Is  this  a 
mere  coincidence,  or  is  the  eruption  of  blue  spots  an  inherent  cha- 
racteristic of  a  mild  form  of  the  disease?  These  are  questions 
wliich  I  cannot  solve. 


Infest  inal  Dof/tinenierlc  Gtf^rri. — lU  Spee!fi<^  CiaraeUr, — Pred<m$* 
nance  oflniedinal  andPitlmonar^  Cat4irrhal  Affect  iona  constitutes 
the  Forms  of  ike  Disease  called  ^^ Abdominal"  and  "TAoracicJ* 


We  had,  gentlemen,  in  bed  No.  1 1  t^r  of  St,  Agnes's  ward 
youth  who  came  into  the  H6tel-Dieu  five  days  ago  with  giddiness, 
headache,  high  continued  fever,  the  tongue  red  at  the  point,  thirst, 
anorexia,  some  fits  of  cough,  and  a  profuse  diarrhoea.  At  fiist,  there 
was  room  for  supposing  the  case  to  be  one  of  incipient  typhoid 
fever,  and  for  a  moment  I  did  entertain  that  idea.  The  diarrh(Ea,1 
however,  had  set  in  so  suddenly,  and  had  from  the  very  fimt  been 
so  severe,  that  I  hesitated :  the  symptoms  seemed  not  to  be  those  of 
the  enteritis  which  accompanies  putrid  fever,  but  those  rather  of 
simple  intestinal  catarrh*  I  deferred  ray  diagnosis ;  for  it  is  espe- 
ciuily  necessary  in  such  circumstances  not  to  pronounce  a  too  absn. 
lute  opinion.     In  twenty^four  hours,  the  fever  had  abated,  nnd  on 
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the  thlrJ  day  it  entirely  ceased  :  the  general  symptoms  likewise  im- 
proved, the  headache  became  less  severe,  the  appetite  returned,  and 
witli  these  changes  for  the  better,  the  diarrhcca  also  stopped.  In 
fact,  this  youth  who,  at  tlie  most,  had  been  ill  six  days,  had,  at  the 
end  of  these  six  days,  regained  his  usual  health* 

I  should  certainly,  gentlemen,  liave  played  a  lucky  game,  if  I  had 
given  at  my  first  visit  a  decided  opinion  based  upon  the  symptoms 
which  were  then  present.  K  without  allowing  the  case  for  a  mo- 
ment to  follow  its  natural  course,  I  had  begun  active  treatment,  in 
place  of  confining  myself  to  prudent  waiting,  I  might  have  believed, 
and  I  might  have  told  you,  that  I  had  cored  a  case  of  dothinentcria 
in  six  days,  as  some  physicians  who  do  not  take  into  account  the 
specific  character  of  the  disease  assert  they  can  do,  and  as  homucopaths 
particularly  pretend  to  do.  I  should  have  deceived  myself  like  these 
physicians,  and  like  these  homceopaths  : — I  speak  of  honest  homceo- 
paths,  for  it  is  necessary  to  distinguish  between  the  honest  and  dis- 
honest of  that  sect.  Of  the  dishonest  homceopathsj  tlie  great 
majority,  grossly  ignorant,  and  without  any  kind  of  medical  creed, 
only  see  in  homceopathy  a  road  to  riches,  by  attracting  to  themselves 
the  public,  always  favourable  to  the  mysterious ;  while  others,  still 
more  culpable,  shameless  charlatans  of  the  worst  description,  edu- 
cated in  our  art,  knowingly  deceive  themselves  in  deceiving  their 
patients.  But  by  the  side  of  these  dishonest  men,  thoroughly 
deserving  of  the  contempt  into  which  they  have  fallen;  there  are 
others,  educated,  conscientious,  and  convinced  of  the  truth  of  the 

L doctrine  which  they  have  embnced :  it  was  to  them  only  that  I 
made  allusion. 
Well !  when  these  practitioners  inucy  that  they  have  arrested  in 
their  career  maladies  which  must  pursue  an  inevitable  course^  it  is 
because  they  do  not  regard  this  inevitability  from  the  same  point  of 
fiew  with  me.  Let  me  explain  myself  by  giving  you  an  illustration 
fS  my  meaning.  "VVe  know  before  hand,  when  we  inoculate  small- 
pox or  cow-pox,  that  the  morbific  germs  wiU  grow  up  and  produce 
a  disease,  the  characters  of  which  will  be  rigorously  determined  by, 
,.  and  absohitdy  dependent  upon,  the  nature  of  the  cause  whence  they 

^B     spring — as  absolutely — the  comparison  is  strictly  correct — ^as  abso- 
^"      lately  as  the  germ  of  a  plant  grows  up  reproducing  the  characters 
of  the  species  which  furnished  it,  and  of  no  other  species,  the  acoru 
reproducing  the  oak,  and  tlie  seed  of  corn  reproducing  corn.   In  dis- 
ease, though  wc  cannot  lay  hold  of  the  first  cause,  the  same  thing 
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takes  place,  that  is  to  sav,  different  causes  engender  diseases  of  dif- 
ferent species  having  respectively  their  special  sjmptoms  and  pecu* 
liar  career;  and,  to  return  to  our  subject^  the  morbific  cause  which 
engenders  simple  intestinal  cataTrh,  will  not  engender  the  catarrhal 
enteritis  of  dothinenteria  any  more  than  the  virus  of  smalUpox  ^11 
engender  scarlatina :  each  has  its  own  special  characters  and  course^ 
and  I  am  not  of  those  who  believe  that  the  one  can  be  transformed 
into  the  other^  nnless  it  be  under  peculiar  circamstance^,  as  for 
example,  when,  under  an  epidemic  influence,  an  individual  I  seized 
originally  with  a  simple  intestinal  catarrh  is  attacked  with  putrid 
fever,  which  then  puts  its  stamp  on  the  non-specific  enteritis*  To 
continue  still  farther  our  comparison  derived  from  the  lion 

of  the  seed,  I  would  remark,  that  while  it  is  difficult,  evt; long 

practice,  to  distinguish  the  different  kinds  of  plants  at  the  period 
when  there  is  nothing  to  be  seen  but  the  nascent  leaflets  in  thti 
cotyledons  of  the  seed,  while  we  must  wait  till  the  formation  of  the 
plant  is  more  advanced  before  we  can  tell  the  family,  genus,  spedes, 
and  variety  to  which  it  belong*,  it  is  also  difficult  to  di-  *  "  the 
particular  disease  with  which  one  has  to  do,  so  long  as  r  ^  be- 

ginning to  manifest  itself.  Henoe  the  frequency  with  which  simple 
intestinal  catarrh  is  mistaken  for  the  intestinal  catarrh  of  dotliinen* 
teria ;  and  the  frequent  necessity  of  allowing  some  days  to  elapse 
before  pronouncing  a  decided  diagnosis.  It  is^  therefore,  an  im- 
mense point  in  medicine  to  know  the  natural  course  of  diseases,  and 
to  wait  a  little  till  their  characters  are  precisely  drawn  :  before  be- 
ginning treatment,  it  is  necessary  to  know  whether  the  case  is  one 
in  which  our  intervention  ought  to  be  active,  or  one  in  which  wc 
ought  to  rely  on  the  unaided  therapeutic  efforts  of  nature,  satisfying 
ourselves  by  being  always  ready  to  assist  nature  should  that  be 
requisite. 

The  intestinal  catarrh  of  dothinenteria  is  a  catarrh  of  a  specific 
character,  and  we  may  use  means  for  moderating  it,  just  as  we  adopt 
means  for  moderating  other  catarrhs;  but  if  we  try  entirely  to 
remove  it,  we  shall  faiL  The  diarrhcea  which  characterisea  it  is  one 
of  the  most  frequent  symptoms  of  the  disease;  but  no  more  than  the 
other  symptoms  is  it  proportionate  to  the  extent  or  intensity  of  the 
intestinal  lesions.  It  may  set  in  during  the  first  twenty-four  hours, 
or  not  till  the  third  day,  the  ninth  day,  or  even  not  till  a  more 
advanced  period;  and  in  some  exceptional  cases,  the  intestinal  flux 
ii  absent,  and  sometimes  even  there  is  obstinate  constipation  during  | 
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ht  whole  course  of  typhoid  fever.     You  have  seen  sevexal  examples 
of  this  in  the  clinical  wards. 

In  the  genemhty  of  cases^  the  stools  are  few  and  scanty  ai  the 
beginning  of  the  attack,  and  vary  during  the  remainder  of  it3  course 
I  in  number  and  character.  Sometimes  a  patient  has  only  one  in 
j  twenty-four  hours,  while  another  patient  has  more  than  twenty. 
The  evacuations  are  liquid,  yellowish^  greenish,  or  sometimes  they 
consist  of  a  stercoraceous  pulp,  or  they  have  a  semi-liquid  consist* 
cuoe :  their  odour  is  fetid,  and  fui  generis.  The  motions  are  seldom 
accompanied  by  severe  pain,  and  never  or  almost  never  with  gripes  : 
they  may  be  passed  involuntarily,  as  when  the  patient  is  in  a  state 
of  delirium  or  stupor,  and  likewise  when  he  is  in  no  such  circum* 
stances. 

The  catarrhal  feature  of  the  disease  is  also  met  with  in  the  pulmo- 
nary apparatus,  where  auscultation  always  reveaia  a  certain  amount 
of  bronchitis  characterised  by  dry,  moist,  sibilant,  and  mucous  rtLleS| 
which  arc  heard  from  the  beginning  or  at  least  from  the  first  days. 
I  of  the  attack.  The  cough  is  generally  in  proportion  to  the  abun- 
I  dance  of  the  r&les  :  the  expectoration,  which  is  exceedingly  small  ia 
quantity,  consists  of  mucous  sputa. 

The  catarrhal  atfections  do  not  always  coexist ;  and  when  theabdo- 
symptoms  occur  alone,  or  when  they  dominate  over  the  other 
Qptoms,  **  ahdomrnal*'  is  the  name  given  to  the  form  of  the  dis- 
ease. It  is  chiefly  in  the  mucous  form  of  dothinenteria  that  we 
meet  with  this  almost  exclusively  abdominal  character  in  the 
symptoms. 

Thoracic  complications,  whatever  may  be  the  leading  general 
symptomsj  may  assume  great  intensity,  and  then  there  may  be  either 
an  exacerbation  of  the  ordinary  bronchial  catarrh^  or  inflammation 
of  the  pulmonary  parenchyma :  the  existence  of  pneumonia  is  ascer- 
tained by  hearing  fine  crepitant  r&les  and  bronchial  blowing  on 
auscultation,  and  by  dullness  on  percussion  over  the  affected  part. 
On  examination  after  death,  the  lung  is  found  to  be  highly  con- 
gested, and  hepatised,  and  to  tear  in  handling,  a  condition  which  I 
remarked  in  the  case  of  the  young  lad  of  St,  Agnes's  ward,  the 
particulars  of  which  I  will  afterwards  recapitulate.  This  pneu- 
monia occurring  in  the  course  of  typhoid  fever  is  one  of  the  most 
serious  complications :  it  very  greatly  imperils  the  patient,  and  when 
it  does  not  lead  to  an  immediately  fatal  issue,  it  prolongs  and  thwarts 
convalescence. 
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You  saw  to-day,  iti  bed  28  of  St.  Bernard's  ward,  a  woniaii  pre* 
senting  an  example  of  what  is  called  the  thoracic  form.  But  in  her 
case,  bronchial  catarrh,  without  parenchymatous  inOammationj  is 
the  leading  symptom.  The  patient  had  bronchitis  when  she  can 
into  the  llutel-Dieu  on  the  15th  of  August  last.  She  has  reside 
ill  Paris  for  the  lost  two  years :  she  lias  generally  enjoyed  good 
health.  She  was  confined  seven  months  ago^  when,  fifteen  days 
before  she  came  into  our  wardifs,  she  was  seized  with  headache,  ab- 
dominal pain,  and  slight  diarrhoea.  From  that  time^  she  was  dis* 
tressed  by  sleeplessness.  When  we  saw  her  for  the  first  time,  she 
had  a  copious  eruption  of  rosy  lenticular  spoU.  The  circumstance 
which  especially  attracted  my  attention  was,  that  the  chief  complaint 
this  woman  made  was  of  difficulty  in  her  breatliing,  which  was  loud 
and  quick.  On  percussion  of  the  chesty  we  found  that  the  sounds 
elicited  were  everywhere  equally  clear:  on  auscnltation^  we  heard 
rales  in  every  part  of  the  chest — mucous  rAles  which  were  coarse  at 
the  upper  part,  and  liner  at  the  base  of  the  lungs.  The  fever  was 
very  moderate. 

This  patient  is  still  in  hospital,  and  in  the  report  of  bet  c 
wliich  is  taken  regularly  day  by  day^  you  li^  ill  see  that  her  sligl 
abdominal  symptoms  had  subsided  by  the  19th  of  August,  that  by 
the  list  the  stools  had  become  natural^  and  the  fever  had  left  her: 
bat  that  the  pulmonary  symptoms  had  improved  very  slowly.  For 
some  days,  the  expectoration  has  become  more  and  more  abandant, 
and  has  assumed  a  rauco-purulent  appearance  :  the  plessimctric  and 
stcthoscopic  signs  remain  as  before,  and  there  is  no  decrease  iti  the 
dyspncea.  To-day,  the  thirty-second  day  of  the  dUeasc,  you  sec 
(his  woman  still  very  much  in  the  same  state  in  respect  of  her  bron- 
chitis. You  will  find  her  seated  on  her  bed,  always  suffering  from 
o])i)ressed  respiration^  and  frequent  fits  of  coughing.  Her  spittoon 
contains  a  large  quantity  of  muco-purulent  expectoration.  The 
digestive  functions,  however,  seem  to  have  returned  to  their  natuml 
state,  the  appetite  is  restored,  and  she  eats  half  the  ordinary  daily 
diet  of  a  patient.     There  is  very  Uttle  feverishness. 


F(/rm9  qf  Dothinent^rm^  viz* — the  Mucom,  Siiiouf,  hiflammaU^rg^ 
Adynamic^  Aiaa^ie,  Spinal,  Cercbro-spinal,  and  Maifj^nanf, 
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tliQ  had  only  been  resident  in  Paris  for  a  few  months  came 
the  Hotcl-Dicu  on  the  14th  Jane,  and  was  placed  in  St.  Agnes's 
irnrcl.  When  1  saw  him  next  morning,  he  could  not  give  the  least 
information  as  to  tlie  beginning  of  the  malady  from  which  he  was 
suffering.  lie  w^as  in  a  state  of  high  fever:  the  pubc  was  100^ 
regaWj  but  soft.  There  was  profound  coma :  he  had  been  de- 
lirious during  the  whole  night :  and  I  observed  convergent  stra- 
bismus of  both  eyes.  The  tongue  was  red  and  dry  j  the  abdomtn 
wa5  tympanitic^  with  gurgling  in  the  right  iUac  fossa^  and  diarrhcta. 
T%e  symptoms  became  more  severe  every  day,  and  on  the  17th, 
I  noted  that  the  limbs  were  rigid,  On  the  i9th|  five  days  after 
bis  admission  to  hospital^  the  patient  died.  On  the  morning  of  his 
death,  his  appearance  was  deplorable  j  the  eyes  were  haggard : 
the  nostrils,  lips,  and  teeth  were  covered  with  black  sordes :  the 
tongue^  dry  and  covered  with  little  cracks,  lay  motionless  between 
the  upper  and  lower  teeth :  the  abdomen  was  tympanitic  :  the  pube 
w  as  thready,  and  exceedingly  quick  :  the  skin  of  the  hands  was  cold, 
clammy,  and  blue  as  in  cholera,  while  that  of  the  body  was  dry  and 
burning. 

At  the  autopsy,  wc  found  great  gaseous  distension  of  the  intes- 
tines :  the  glands  of  Peyer  were  swollen,  but  not  ulcerated,  some  of 
them  forming  an  elevation  of  the  thickness  of  a  five  franc  piece : 
some  of  the  solitary  glands  were  swollen :  the  mesenteric  glands 
were  enlarged.  The  spleen  was  hypertrophied,  measuring  seven- 
teen centimeters  in  length  and  thirteen  in  breadth.  Its  tissue  was 
easily  reduced  to  a  thin  pulp.  The  liver,  blackish  and  soft,  broke 
down  under  the  least  pressure,  making  it  diiRcult  at  first  sight  to  dis- 
tinguish ita  two  component  tissues.  The  lungs,  black,  gorged  with 
blood,  and  softened,  tore  easily  ;  they  did  not  contain  any  apoplectic 
sangninolent  masses.  The  heart,  pale,  and  anaemic,  contained  some 
clots.  The  membranes  of  the  brain  were  only  sUghtly  vascular ; 
there  was  neither  opaline  nor  even  discoloured  effusion  in  the  sulci : 
there  w^as  no  thickening  of  the  membranes,  nor  were  they  adherent 
to  the  substance  of  the  brain.  The  brain  when  sliced  presented 
only  a  slight  appearance  of  bloody  points. 

Gentlemen,  during  the  two  months  which  preceded  the  occurrence 
of  this  case,  you  saw  two  other  typhoid  fever  patients  in  whom  the 
symptoms  which  predominated  were  similar  to  those  which  we  met 
math  in  this  young  man.  One  was  a  man  and  the  other  a  woman  : 
both  recovered,     A  month  after  leaving  the  Hotcl-Dieu^  the  woman 
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was  received  into  La  Pitie  Hospitalj  having  had  a  rdapoew 
man,  aged  eighteen^  whose  life  was  for  a  long  time  in  dmngcr,  Idt 
our  wards  on  the  thirtj^fourth  daf ^  completdj  recov^eied  fenn  the 
attack  of  typhoid  fever^  and  also  from  sores  over  the  sacmm  whkh 
had  formed  during  the  severe  period  of  his  illness. 

These  are  cases  of  adynamic  typhoid  fever^  which  our  predeoesson 
considered  a  distinct  disease;  jost  as  the  mncous,  bOionSj  inHam- 
matoryj  ataxic^  and  mahgnant  forms  were  looked  on  as  scpante 
diseases  till  the  progress  of  pathological  anatomj,  influenced  maiidj 
by  the  labours  of  Bretonueau,  showed  that  they  were  not  diflmnl 
species,  but  simply  varieties  of  one  species. 

Keverthelessj  in  reducing  aU  the  varieties  to  a  pathological 
unity,  specially  based  on  the  constant  existence  of  the  dothinenteric 
eruption,  it  is  impossible  t>o  deny  that  predominance  of  a  certain 
class  of  phenomena  gives  a  particular  stamp  to  the  dothmenteria^  ■ 
which  it  is  important  to  take  into  consideration  at  the  bed  of  tJu?  " 
patient,  in  respect  both  of  prognosis  and  treatment*  Is  not  this 
predominance  of  particular  pathological  manifestations  c  \va 

in  other  diseases,  upon  which  it,  in  the  same  way,  impre^::-.  ,  ,  .wn 
character  P  For  examplcj  does  not  pneumoniai  generally  an  icntely  I 
inflammatory  disease,  become,  under  certain  circumstances,  bilious, 
adynamic,  ataxic,  or  mobgnant  P  In  consequence  of  dothinenteria 
having  a  greater  tendency  than  any  other  disease  to  present  variety 
of  dominant  symptomatic  phases,  the  older  physicians,  unable  to 
grasp  the  pathological  um*ty  of  this  variety,  regarded  each  diffienent 
form  as  a  distinct  disease. 

The  simplest  form  of  dothinenteria  is  the  mucous:  it  is  J* 
from  the  others  by  its  purely  negative  characters,  thcr*  ^  no  1 

decided  predominance  of  one  or  several  symptoms.  You  have  seen 
numerous  examples  of  this  form*    To  it  belonged  the  ca>  '  *ch 

tlie  patients  reached  the  hospital  in  a  state  of  prostration  .i .  ^  iig 

insensibility,  complaining  of  a  little  headache,  and  feeling  giddy. 
Some  have  had  sleeplessness,  and  others  slight  delirium.  The  fever 
was  moderate,  and  the  pulse  was  often  below  the  normal  standard. 
You  have  sometimes  observed  epistaxia  at  the  beginning  of  an 
attack :  but  it  is  generally  absent,  and  the  course  of  the  dist^asie  is 
not  influenced  by  its  presence  or  absence. 

You  have  seen  that  the  leading  symptoms  are  connected  with  the 
digestive  functions.  The  patients  complained  of  want  of  appeUV, 
an  insipid  taste  in  the  mouth|  and  rather  urgent  thirst.    The  tongue, 
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abmral  to  a  slight  degree,  was  coveted  with  a  thin  whitish  far  :  it  was 

[loist,  swollen,  retained  the  impression  of  the  teethj  and  was  red  at  the 

oini  and  edges.    In  some  cases,  thexe  was  vomiting.  .  Some  patients 

ad  profuse  bilious  diarrhcea^  while  others  had  ohstinate  constipa- 

aon.     Gurgling  in  the  right  Uiac  fossa  was  always  observed.     Aus- 

Itation  established  the   existence  of  bronchitis  characterised  by 

'^sibilant,  sonorous,  and  mucous  r^les,  with  occasional  fits  of  coughing 

accompanied  by  mucous  expectoration.     In  some  patients,  the  rosy 

enticular  spots  were  wanting,  while  in  others,  they  came  out  in  suc- 

Dssive  eruptions.    This  mucous  fever  is  a  mild  form  of  dothinenteria, 

|>ut  nevertheless  an  attack  may  be  prolonged  for  twenty,  thirty  days, 

longer.   I  have  always  seen  it  terminate  favourably  |  but  you  must 

pmember  that  in  this  mild  form  of  the  disease^  as  well  as  in  the 

ill  milder  cases  to  which  the  designation  of  latent  typhoid  fever 

been  given,  death  may  occur  from  an  unforeseen  perforation,  from 

bffimorrhage,  or  from  one  of  those  spontaneous  attacks  of  peritonitis 

;>f  which  I  have  spoken.     Convalescence  is  often  very  slow ;  and 

rhen  this  has  been  the  case,  I  have  seen  relapses  which  were  worse 

the  original  attack. 
>  Under  the  prevailing  influence  of  certain  medical  constitutions^ 
the  disease  assumes  the  bUiam  form.    Although,  this  form  has  lately 
occurred  pretty  frequently  in  town,  we  have  not  met  with  any  well- 
marked  cases  of  it  in  the  chnical  wards.     Gentlemen,  you  know  the 
baractcristics  of  the  bilious  form  of  dothinenteriat     The  saburral 
audition  is  more  decided  than  in  the  mucous  form.     The  com- 
plexion is  yellow,  particularly  on  the  alse  of  the  nose,  and  in  the 
ftso-labial  hollow :  the  sclerotic  has  an  icteric  hue :  there  is  gre^iter 
■Vant  of  appetite  than  in  the  mucous  form,  and  the  patient  com- 
plains of  a  very  bitter  taste  in  the  month,  accompanied  by  nausea, 
and  vomiting  of  yellowish  and  greenish  matters.     The  fur  upon  the 
^tongue  is  thicker  than  in  the  mucous  form  of  the  disease,  and  lias  a 
reenish-yellow  appearance,  particularly  at  the  base.    There  is  also 
"more  headache.     The  bilious  is  generally  combined  with  one  of  the 
other  forms  of  which  I  am  going  to  speak. 
The  injlammutor^  is  likewise  generaUy  combined  with  other  forms 
the  disease.     It  is  characterised  at  the  commencement  of  the 
ttack  by  intense  fever,  a  pulse  which  is  full  and  often  hh  fertensf 
\  moist  heat  of  akin,  and,  in  a  word,  with  the  symptoms  of  general 
bbrile  plethora.     This  inflammatory  condition,  which,  according  to 
be  prevailing  medical  constitution,  is  frequently  met  with*  rarely 
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fContinues  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  an  att^ick  :  it  asaaUj 

*>gives  place  to  an  ndynumie  or  atojtlc  state. 

Except  in  this  last  form — this  state  of  prostration — the  collapse  of 
the  anima]  fanction?,  particularly  of  muscular  contractility,  is  one  of 
the  most  constant  generic  characters  in  all  the  varielies  of  trphoid 
fever.  When  it  is  not  in  excess  of  its  usual  degree,  it  lioes  not  call 
for  more  anxious  consideration  than  anj  other  symptom  ;  but  when 
it  becomes  the  predominating  character  of  the  attackj  and  when 
nith  the  prostration  of  the  functions  of  animal  life,  there  is  com- 
bined collapse  of  the  oreranic  functions  more  imme Jiatcly  Ci^sential  to 
the  maintenance  of  lue,  a  condition  exists  to  which  is  given  the  name 
of  Qdijnavua.  This  adynamic  typhoid  fever^  of  which  I  have  brought 
under  your  notice  several  examples,  was  characterised  in  our  patients 
by  extreme  softness  of  the  pulse,  by  very  deep  and  protracted  stupor, 
by  very  great  insomnia,  by  quiet  delirium,  by  muttering,  by  picking 
the  bed-clothes,  by  deafness,  and  by  paralysis  of  the  bladder  requiring 
the  use  of  the  catheter.  You  recollect  a  woman  who  in  her  delirium 
refused  to  take  food,  and  to  whom  it  was  necessary  to  administer 
aonps  by  the  ccsophageal  tube.  In  this  form  of  the  disease,  the 
tongue  i5  clammy,  and  trembling,  and  the  tongue,  gums,  and  teeth, 
are  covered  with  black  sordes.  There  is  profuse  diarrhcErdi  and  an 
extreme  degree  of  tympanites.  In  some  epidemics  intractable  vomiting 
has  been  observed.  In  this  form  of  the  disease,  you  will  observe 
that  the  perspiration,  breath,  and  urine  have  a  fcetid  smell  There 
is  a  tendency  to  haemorrhages  ;  and  also  to  sphacelus,  as  is  indiaited 
by  sloughs  forming  in  the  seat,  the  heels,  and  over  the  great  tro« 
chanters,  caused  by  pressure,  contact  with  excrementitious  matters, 
and  still  more  by  the  general  condition  of  the  patient.  The  symp- 
toms which  I  have  last  mentioned — the  very  great  fcetor  of  the 
breath,  sweat,  and  urine,  and  the  tejidency  to  hicmorrhagc  and 
sphacelus — have  been  given  as  the  characters  of  putridity ^  which 
must  net  be  considered  as  quite  the  same  with  adynamia.  This 
putridity  is  compatible  with  a  high  temperature,  a  turgid  and  very- 
injected  state  of  the  skin  and  mucous  membranes,  a  great  increase 
of  the  pulse,  and,  in  a  word,  with  high  fever  j  the  canuvs  of  our 
predecessors  was  nothing  else  than  this  congestion,  although  true 
lulynnmia  has  as  its  leading  characteristic  a  state  of  fever  either  sus- 
pended or  notably  below  that  which  is  absolutely  indispensable  for 
the  complete  and  regular  accoraplisliment  of  the  long  sequence  uf 
pathological  operations  of  which  the  organism  is  the  theatre. 
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Tlie  adjnamic  form  of  dothineiiteria  is  serious^  but  less  serious 
ilhnn  tbe  ataxic  fornix  and  medical  treatment  can  often  do  a  great 
to  assist  the  fdiliug  powers  of  nature.  The  therapeutic  indica- 
Son  is  to  excite  reaction,  and  to  fulfil  that  inteutioDj  stimulants  and 
onics  are  evidently  the  appropriate  remedies. 
Generous  wiiiesj  and  cinchona  in  various  forms  constitute  the 
asis  of  the  treatment.  Stimulants  such  as  ether  and  camphor, 
bxcitants  snch  as  ammonia  and  the  acetate  and  carbonate  of  am- 
aonia  ought  to  be  administered  for  the  purjiose  of  awaking — if  I 
fty  use  the  expression — of  awaking  the  organic  powers,  while  tonics 
light  to  be  employed  for  maintaining  them.  As  tonics  auxiliary  to 
binchona,  I  may  mention  infusions  of  wormwood,  serpentaria,  anise, 
!»5carilla,  and  all  similar  remedies.  Jtalaga  wine  is  preferable  to 
bther  wines,  whether  French  or  Spanish  :  it  may  be  given  in  spoon- 
ful doses  every  two  hours,  every  hour,  or  even  at  shorter  intervals, 
the  quantity  taken  in  the  twenty-four  hours  being  from  125  to  250 
ranimes.  The  ordinary  tisane  of  the  patient  is  a  vinous  lemonade 
ith  the  addition  of  Seltzer  water. 

Cinchona  is  prescribed  in  the  form  of  extract,  in  doses  of  from  four 

ten  grammes,  in  draughts ;  or  in  the  form  of  powder,  in  a  cup  of 

afusion  of  coffee  without  milk ;  or  tbe  sulphate  of  quinine  may  be 

ordered  in  doses  of  a  gramme  and  upwards.     As  a  beverage,  a  weak 

Jecoction  of  the  bark  sweetened  with  lemon  ayrup  is  employed.     If 

lie  stomach  does  not  tolerate  this  beverage,  the  decoction,  with  the 

addition  of  camphor,  may  be  given  as  a  lavement ;  or  sulphate  of 

juinine  may  bo  administered  in  the  same  manner,  combined  with 

lusk,  as  in  the  following  formula : — sulphate  of  quinine,  from  one  to 

oux  grammes ;   sulphuric  acid,  enough  to  dissolve  the  sulphate  ; 

dusk,  two  grammes;  and  water,  a  hundred  grammes. 

Fomentations  of  wine  and  camphorated  alcohol  are  employed. 

In  the  clinical  wards,  I  have  seen  benefit  result  from  placing  the 


patient   in   a  mustard-bath.      Two  kilogrammes   of  the   tlour  of 


f      ba 


mustard,  made  into  a  soft  paste  with  water,  are  tied  up  in  a  coarse 

oth  and  put  into  the  bath:  the  cloth  is  pressed  sufficiently  to 

^ve  a  yellow  colour  to  the  water.^     Under  the  influence  of  such 

baths  you  have  seen  improvement  take  place,  the  general  aspect 


1  The  mustard  geiierallj  ascd  in  France  is  a  much  feebler  irritiuit  tlian 
Dgllsli  mustard^  &o  thai  m  place  of  two  kilogrammes  (a  Uttle  moTn  tUai)  fotir 
DUDd»)  it  would  be,  pcrlinps,  sufljcient  to  employ  two  pounds  of  Eoglislx 
kuatard, — T&axslator. 
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becoming  better,  the  pulse  regaining  volume  and  diminishii^  in 

frequency,  the  bluene^s  of  tlie  extremities  giving  pboe  to  the 
natural  colour  of  the  skin,  and  the  abdomen  becoming  softer. 
This  treatment  is  repeated  ererj  twenty-four  hours ;  it  is  not  disoon* 
tinued  till,  under  its  influence,  the  skin  has  regained  its  warmth, 
till  the  pulse  has  become  firmer,  and  the  senses,  the  motor  apparatus, 
and  the  intellect^  have  emerged  from  their  state  of  stupor  and 
lethargy. 

It  is  especially  in  this  class  of  cases  that  we  require  to  give 
nourishment  to  the  patients  in  accordance  with  my  plan :  tliis  ia  a 
cardinal  point  in  the  treatment  of  dothinenteria  ;  but  I  will  reserve 
what  I  have  to  say  upon  this  subject  till  I  come  to  discuss  it  in  a 
special  manner. 

In  the  ai<tTk  form  of  dotliinenteria  the  symptoms  are  of  an  entirely 
different  description,  ITiere  is  no  prostration,  nor  collapse  of  the 
animal  functions  \  but  they  arc  in  a  state  of  disorder,  incoherence, 
and  discord.  When  the  ataxia  involves  the  vital  functions  over 
which  the  sympathetic  nervous  system  presides,  and  the  active  and 
constant  exercise  of  wliich  is  essential  to  the  continuance  of  life,  we 
say  that  the  form  of  tlie  disease  is  mall^nani.  We  must  not,  how- 
ever, confound  malignity  with  ataxia,  a  term  which  embracrs 
everything,  and  strictly  speaking  specifies  nothing,  for  its  application 
has  been  limited,  as  I  now  limit  it,  to  the  cases  in  which  the  co- 
rclation  of  the  animal  functions  is  broken  up.  Ataxic  typhoid 
fever,  then,  is  characterised  by  disturbance  of  the  nerv^ous  system : 
the  cerebral  symptoms  consist  in  more  or  less  violent  delirium,  accom* 
panied  by  cries,  vociferations,  disturbed  sleep,  nightmare,  halliici- 
nations  of  every  kind,  convulsions,  tetanic  contniction  of  tht*  limbs, 
strabismus,  picking  the  bed-clothes,  spasmodic  jerking  of  the  ten- 
dons, and  sudden  exaltation  foUo^i-ed  by  as  rapid  a  coUapse  of  the 
muscular  power.     There  is  intense  fever.     The  patin  ■tins  of 

excessive  lassitude,  cramps,  very  severe  pains  pan  in  the 

lumbar  region,  and  violent  headache. 

This  is  the  most  mortal  of  all  the  forms  of  dothmenteria :  it  destroys 
patients  as  if  by  a  thuntlerbolt*  We  have  seen  it  carry  off  in  four 
days  a  young  girl  brought  by  it  to  our  St.  Bernard  ward.  Five 
days  previously,  she  had  been  in  perfect  health.  I  am  enabled  by  a 
special  circumstance  to  fix  with  precision  the  date  at  which  her 
attack  commenced:  she  was  present  at  the  public  ffites  given  to 
celebrate  the  Emperor's  marriage,  and  on  the  following  day  cxpe- 
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the  first  symptoms  of  the  disease  from  whicli  she  tlieil.  It 
with  violent  pain  in  the  head^  and  a  state  of  insomnia  its- 
turbed  by  dreams  and  frightful  nightmares.  When  brought  to  the 
H6tel-I)ieu,  she  complained  of  racking  headache,  accompanied  by 
painSj  which  were  dreadful  in  the  limbsj  and  still  more  djeadful  in 
the  loins.  The  fever  was  intense ;  the  pulse  was  very  rapid ;  and 
the  sldn  was  burning,  dry,  and  coloured.  When  this  young  woman 
was  admitted  into  our  wards,  she  was  subjected  to  the  cold  affusion. 
From  this  she  exi>erienced  a  little  temporary  relief,  but  on  the  same 
evening  she  succnmbed  to  the  violence  of  the  symptoms,  wliich  had 
never  ceased  for  an  instant. 

The  autopsy  disclosed  the  existence  of  one  of  the  most  confluent 
dothinenteric  eruptions  whicli  I  ever  saw ;  and  it  is  a  remarkable  fact, 
that  this  was  seen  at  the  fifth  day  of  the  dbcxisc.  In  my  early 
itiedieal  studies,  I  saw  an  exactly  similar  case  in  the  practice  of  my 
illustrious  raa.'^ter,  Bretonneau,  at  the  hospital  of  Tours, 

llic  predominance  of  ataxic  phenomena  may  sometimes  depend  on 
the  nervous  temperament  of  the  patients,  or  on  moral  emotions 
experienced  before  or  during  the  attack;  but  generally,  it  k 
dependent  on  the  character  of  the  epidemic,  and  the  prevailing 
medical  constitution. 

Having  now  spoken  of  the  symptoms  referable  to  the  brain,  it  is 
necessary  that  I  should  point  out  to  you  those  to  which  dothinenteria 
gives  rise  in  connection  with  the  spinal  marrow,  to  which  the  late 
Dr*  Fritz,  an  observer  of  the  greatest  merit,  has  directed  special 
attention,^  I  refer  to  lumbar  pains^  very  similar  to  those  which 
occur  80  often  in  small-pox,  accompanied  sometimes,  but  not  so  fre- 
quently as  in  that  disease,  by  incomplete  paralysis  of  the  lower 
extremities,  or  more  generally  by  cutaneous  and  muscular  hyper* 
scsthesia,  and  by  lancinating  pains  in  the  extremities:  there  are 
also  rachialgic  pains  of  greater  or  less  severity  in  the  dorsal  region, 
often  a  very  intense  pain  in  the  neck,  shooting  to  the  occiput^ 
impeding  the  movements  of  the  head  and  neck,  and  sometimes 
causing,  like  the  pains  in  the  inferior  extremities,  a  feeling  of  incon- 
renient  stiflncss  in  the  muscles ;  and  fiually,  there  is  acute  sensibility 
to  pressure  made  over  the  spinous  processes  of  the  vertebrae  of  the 
region  of  pain,  thus  indicating  a  true  spinal  hypenesthesia. 


^  Q.  FiUTz : — Etude  CUaique  aur  Divers  Sjmpt6mes  Spinaux  dans  la  Fi^vro 
TypliOldc.    Paris:  1864, 
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These  symptoms,  which  are  almost  never  ahsentj  generally  con* 
tinue  till  about  the  middle  or  end  of  the  first  week,  arid  then  dis:ii>- 
pear,  just  as  happens  in  respect  of  the  cerebral  symptoms  in  a  gre.it 
many  cases.  But  this  is  not  the  invariable  course  of  events.  And 
occasionally^  just  as  cerebral  distorbance  is  seen  to  be  the  predomi- 
nating feature  of  an  attack,  so  spinal  symptoms  may  occupy  the 
leading  place  in  the  symptomatology  of  dothinenteria,  and  continue 
to  do  so  till  the  advanced  phases  of  the  malady. 

But  it  is  important  to  observe  with  Fritz^  that  even  in  cases  in 
which  the  spinal  symptoms  have  attained  a  very  remarkable  degree  I 
of  severity,  the  autopsies,  as  well  as  the  clinical  observations  during 
life,  show  that  there  was  neither  inflammation  of  the  spinal  marrow 
nor  of  its  membranes  accidentally  complicating  the  typhoid  fever^ 
At  the  very  utmost,  it  h  only  in  an  exceedingly  limited  number  of 
that  one  can  in  part  attribute  the  spinal  symptoms  to  con- 


cases, 


gestiou  of  the  membranes  of  the  spinal  cord :  generally,  the  cord  and 
its  coverings  present  no  appreciable  material  lesion* 

We  may,  therefore,  admit  with  Fritz,  that  there  is  a  spinal  form 
of  typhoid  fever,  when  spinal  symptoms  predominate,  just  as  we 
allow  that  there  is  a  cerebral  form  when  cerebral  symptoms  predo* 
minate.  In  the  cases  of  which  I  speak,  the  complete  series  of  spinal 
symptoms  may  be  observed  :  thus,  in  respect  of  sensibility,  and  occu 
pying  the  most  important  place,  is  cutaneous  liypersesthesia  extending 
over  a  great  part  of  the  body,  sometimes  involving  the  four  cxtremi 
ties,  the  trunk  and  the  neck,  and  often  accompanied  by  muscular 
hypereesthesia ;  then  there  is  hypersesthesia  extending  from  the  atlas 
to  the  sacrum ;  then  again  there  is,  but  not  so  frequently,  rachialgia 
accompanied  by  shooting  pains  in  different  parts  of  the  body,  and 
suffering  of  almost  unbearable  severity  in  the  superior,  and  occasion- 
ally, though  not  often,  in  the  inferior  extremities ;  also,  pain  in  the 
loins ;  violent  pains  in  the  chest ;  bilateral  and  symmetrical  neu- 
ralgic pains  in  the  trunk  j  anomalous  sensations  of  cold,  formication, 
a  feeling  of  pricking  along  the  spine  or  in  the  limbs.  Finally,  along 
w*ith  this  exaltation  of  the  sensibility,  we  may  have  its  extinction  or 
perversion ;  for  example,  analgesia  and  anaosthesia  of  the  skin,  and 
muscular  anjcsthesia. 

There  is  quite  as  much  diversity  in  the  disorders  of  the  motor 
system  :  for  example,  w*e  meet  with  paralytic  symptoms,  numbness  of 
the  extremities,  paraplegia,  partial  paralysis  of  the  respiratory  muscles, 
constipation,  retention  of  urine,  paralysis  of  the  sphincters,  spaa- 
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\  modic  affections,  dysuria  from  spasm,  spasmodic  contraction  of  the 

I  respiratory  muscles  and  muscles  of  the  extremities^  stiffness  of  the 
luscles  of  the  neck,  contraction  of  the  limbs^  and  even  tetanic 

Jsymptoras. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  point  out,  with  Fritz,  a  special  group  of 

Ifif  mptoms  having  its  origin  in  the  medulla  oblongata,  such  as  ex- 

lireme  dyspncea  independent  of  any  affection  of  the  respiratory  pas- 

ffages  or  muscles,  spasm  of  the  pharynx  and  larynx,  convulsive 
cough,  aphonia,  alalia,  inability  to  use  the  tongue  in  mastication, 

ispasmodic  or  rythmic  contraction  of  the  sterno-naastoid  and  trapc* 
Bins  muscles,  and  paralysis  of  the  pharynx. 

The  spinal  symptoms  of  typhoid  fever  are  often  accompanied  by 

\  cerebral,  thoracic,  and  other  symptoms  of  great  severity.  The  con- 
currence of  spinal  with  formidable  cerebral  symptoms  constitutes 
the  cerebrO'Spinal  form  of  Wunderlich,  which  presents  some  diffi- 
culties in  diagnosis. 

It  is  not  by  chance  or  indifferently  that  the  spinal  symptoms 
show  themselves :  in  children,  in  young  women,  and  in  anemic 

Psubjects,  the  spinal  marrow  seems  to  be  peculiarly  liable  to    be 

I  Berionsly  affected  in  dothinenteria* 

Independently  of  the  treatment  which  ought  to  be  pursued,  in 

'  accordance  with  indications  of  which  I  will  speak  when  reviewing 
the  general  question  of  treatment  in  typhoid  fever,  the  cold  affusion 
18  of  essential  use  in  the  ataxic  form  of  the  disease,  "W'heu  lecturing 
on  scarlatina,  I  told  you  what  the  cold  affusion  is,  and  how  it  ought 
to  be  administered.  The  mode  of  application  is  the  same  in  typhoid 
I   mil  only   remark    that  you   will   not   meet    with   that 

Hopposition  to  its  employment  on  the  part  of  the  relations  of  the 
patient,  which  is  so  often  encountered  in  cases  of  scarlatina  and  other 

Icruptive  fevers.     They  have  no  dread  of  an  imaginary  driving  in  of 

ithe  eruption,  and  consequently  you  are  left  much  freer  in  your 

►  movements.  If  circumstances  prevent  your  using  the  cold  affusion, 
you  may  have  recourse  to  coohng  lotions,  such  as  bathing  the  skin 
with  vinegar  and  water.  Tepid  baths,  particularly  at  the  beginning 
of  the  disease,  are  of  undoubted  benefit :  the  patient  may  remain 

Ljn  the  bath  as  long  as  he  can  bear  it. 

I  will  now  go  back  to  the  subject  of  mali^nit^f  that  I  may  point 
out  the  differences  between  it  and  ataxia.     Malignity,  as  I  have 

Lai  ready  said,  is  a  kind  of  ataxia,  but  it  is  an  ataxia  of  those  organic 
functions  the  regular  and  continuous  exercise  of  which  is  indiapen 
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sahk  to  life.     Here,  the  morbific  cause  having  struck  directly 
essence  the  force  presiding  over  vital  fanctioiis^   the  co-rebrtio 
of  irhkh  is  broken;   and  there  is  not  only  collapse  as  in  adjf 
lumift,  bat  finnihilatiou.  e  being  tbreatened  witli  an  imme 

diate    and  insidiotts  ti  i.     The  older  physicians  perfcctljj 

understood  these  difFerenccs,  recognising  a  true,  primitivei  prol^ 
palMe  maHgmtf,  declaring  iUelf  all  at  once  at  the  beginning  of 
disease,  and  a  secondarji  deuteropathic  maligtdty  supervening  at  i 
later  stage.    Yoa  cannot  do  better^  in  relation  to  this  subject^  than 
to  read  the  apboriams  of  StoU  on  febrile  debility  and  malignity, 

Malignitj  arises  in  two  very  distinct  ways.  It  may  be  dc 
dent  on  causes  in  themselves  injorious  to  life^  such  as  mental  emo- 
tions,  depressing  passions,  and  vegetable  or  animal  septic  poisou^^ 
to  which  probably  belong  the  morbific  principles  which  engender 
epidemic,  endemic,  and  contagious  diseases — principles  which  vary  it 
their  activity  according  to  the  epidemic,  and  according  to  tli" 
of  certain   unknown  influences.     At   other  times,  the   t  i| 

which  give  rise  to  malignity  belong  exclusively  to  the  individual 
Those  which  are  known  generally  depend  upon  impaired  vital  energ 
arising  from  prolonged  excess  of  any  kind,  or  upon  excessive  san*^ 
guineous  or  other  discharges  consequent  upon  previous  diseases* 
Any  morbid  cause  taking  the  economy  by  surprise  when  under  such 
conditions,  may  bring  on  maladies  which  will  assume  the  character 
of  malignity. 

The  characteristic  signs  of  malignity  are  the  occurrence  of  symj; 
toma  having  no  apparent  relation  to  the  nature  of  the  diseaijc,  1 1 
constitution  or  temperament  of  the  patient,  or  the  ordinary  influenc 
of  external  or  internal  modifying  causes ;  and  great  anomalies  in  tlu 
symptoms,  for  example,  the  exclusive  predominance  nnd  confu:^ 
mixture  of  some  symptoms,  such  as  very  high  temperature  associate 
with  very  feeble  pulse — the  alteration  of  symptoms,  such  as  exl 
trcme  cold  succeeding  burning  heat — the  moderation  and  ap]mreol 
regularity  of  the  symptoms  during  the  llrst  period  of  the  disc 
and  their  fatal  severity  at  a  more  advanced  stage,  without  any  appa- 
rent or  adequate  cause.  Other  signs  of  malignity  are  sudden  de- 
bility, disorder  of  the  circulation,  irrecrularity  of  the  jiulse,  great 
acceleration  of  the  respiratory  movements ;  also,  great  dyspnoea,  a£ 
which  the  patient  makes  no  complaint,  and  which  is  neither  exi 
plained  by  auscultation  during  lifoj  nor  by  examination  of  the 
thorncic  organs  after  death. 
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This  malignity  is  met  with  in  every  species  of  fever,  in  inter- 
mittentfl  (then  called  ^'pernicious"),  and  in  eruptive  and  non-erup- 
tive  continued  fevers.  Thus,  wc  have  seen  malignity  in  scarlatina, 
measles  and  smaU*pox ;  but  malignity  is  more  commonly  met  with 
in  typhoid  fever,  in  combination  with  its  simple,  adynamic,  and 
utaxic  forms,  and  constituting  a  variety  of  the  disease,  which  has 
been  erroneously  regarded  as  a  distinct  species,  and  designated  '^  ma- 
ligrtant  fever." 


ParoiUU  and  Deafness  as  Prognasiic  Sipis  of  Boihimntena, 

Gentlemen,  such  of  you  as  have  attended  my  clinical  wards  for 
SOT  I  .  must  have  seen  patients  affected  with  parotitis  at  the 

ten  1  of  dotliinenteric  attacks.     Very  recently,  you  may  have 

obsen^cd  this  occurrence  in  a  young  man  of  twenty,  in  St.  .Igncs's 
This  is  what  the  old  physicians  would  have  called  a  crisis 

'metastasis;  but  I  call  it  a  very  evil-bodinj  compliciition.  The 
significance  of  parotitis  is  Y^ry  difterently  regarded;  some  look  on 
it  08  always  a  serious  complication,  while  others  consider  its  appear- 
ance as  an  announcement  of  the  favourable  termination  of  the  dis- 
ease. For  my  part,  gentlemen,  I  regard  parotitis  as  a  very  formid- 
able Cdi  '  "  n ;  it  is  an  affection  from  which  I  have  almost  never 
seen  d<  i  ric  or  other  fever  patients  recover. 

It  is  not  so  with  deafness,  in  respect  of  which,  however,  differ- 
ences have  to  be  established.  When  the  deafness  is  only  on  one  side, 
the  prognosis  ought  to  be  guarded  :  there  is  reason  to  fear  a  lesion 
of  the  organ  of  hearing,  and  suppuration  often  supervenes,  resulting 
it  may  be  from  simple  catarrh  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  ex- 
ternal  auditory  canal,  or — and  tlieJi  the  case  is  more  serious— in  an 
alteration  in  the  petrous  portion  of  the  temporal  bone,  which  leads 
to  affections  of  the  brain,  I  saw  an  example  of  this  in  a  woman 
who  died  from  an  ailection  of  this  kind,  developed  spontaneously 
and  without  antecedent  typhoid  fever ;  at  the  autopsy  we  found,  as 
you  will  recollect,  intlammation  at  the  base  of  the  brain.  When 
the  deafness  occurs  un  both  sides,  1  generally  look  on  the  prognosis 
as  favourable;  1  have  often  called  your  attention  to  this  point, 
stating  that  I  have  almost  never  seen  persons  die  from  dolhinenteria 
who  had  been  deaf  on  both  sides  during  the  course  of  the  disease- 
In  these  cases,  I  look  on  the  deafness  as  depending  upon  the  propa- 
gation of  the  catarrh  to  the  Eustachian  tubes.     I  do  not  say  that 
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the  deafness  is  the  cause  of  these  patients  recovering  \  but  simply 
that  I  have  rarely  seen  dotliinenteric  patients  die  who  had  been  deaf 
on  both  sides.  Without  being  able  to  explain  this  clinical  fact  anj 
bett-ej*  than  those  who  have  stated  it  before  me,  I  state  it  to  yoaj 
and  ask  you  to  verify  it  in  your  practice. 


Bothinenteria  may  at  fird  Simnlate  Inf^rmittent  Fever  ;  and  Manh 
[^IntermiUenf]  Fever  may  liketeUe  at  the  beffinnin^  of  tie  aituek 
Simulate  Dothinenteria, 

Gentlemen,  there  is  in  bed  No.  59  lu  of  our  St.  Bernard  ward  a 
woman  twenty-eight  years  of  age,  ill  of  dothinenteria,  whose  case  up 
to  tlie  fifteenth  day  presented  peculiarities  which  I  must  point  out 
to  you.  This  woman  has  been  resident  in  Paris  for  the  last  four 
years  and  a  half,  and  up  to  her  present  illness,  has  always  enjoyed 
good  health.  One  day,  without  any  known  cause,  she  had  a 
feeling  of  a  sort  of  feebleness.  Next  day,  she  sat  down  as  usual 
to  her  needlework,  going  to  the  shop  where  lihe  worked,  although 
slic  experienced  a  certain  degree  of  discomfort,  and  had  less  ap- 
petite than  usual.  She  tried  to  eat,  but  digestion  was  difficult. 
This  condition  continued  for  five  days,  and  was  accompanied  by 
weariness  and  pains  in  the  hmbs,  some  pain  in  the  loins,  nauseji, 
cveral  fits  of  vomiting,  and  a  very  constipated  state  of  the  bowels. 
5hc  stated  that  once  in  two  days,  she  had  had,  about  four  o^cloek 
in  the  afternoon,  an  attack  of  shivering  followed  by  heat  and  theji 
by  sweating;  and  she  informed  us  that  these  paroxysms  of  fever 
soon  came  on  every  day,  assuming  a  double-tertian  type,  a  fact 
which  she  indicated  by  mentioning  that  they  were  more  violent 
one  day  than  another.  She  was  a  native  of  Champagne;  and 
had  never  had  intermittent  fever.  When  she  entered  the  ll6tel- 
Dieu,  on  the  nth  June,  she  stated  that  she  had  been  so  ill  since 
the  4th  as  to  be  obliged  to  keep  her  bed,  and  discontinue  her  occu- 
pations. 

When  I  saw  her  for  the  first  time,  she  had  very  moderate  fever, 
but  on  the  previous  afternoon  the  fever  had  been  very  high ;  and 
every  evening  it  returned.  There  was  enlargement  of  the  spleen, 
which  cjitended  several  finger  breadths  beyond  the  false  ribs. 
There  was  obstinate  constipation.  The  day  after  the  patient's 
arrival,  a  mild  purgative  was  prescribed.     On  the  third  day,  the 
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wa?  "continuous.      There  was  no  diarrlwa,  but  the  tongue 
ras  red,  clammy,  aud  coated  with  a  thin  dirty  fur.     On  the  fourth 
iaj — the  siJtteenth  from  the  beginmng  of  the  disease^ — we  found 
lenticukr  spots  on  the  abdomen,  and  one  of  tlie  same  spots 
rards  appeared    on  the  face.     This  fever  which  began  as  an 
[itermittent^  at  first  tertian  and  then  double-tertian,  became  remit- 
'  tent  and  then  continued,  and  was  in   point  of  fact  an  exceedingly 
welUmarked  case  of  dothinenteria. 

There  is  no  novelty,  gentlemen,  in  this  case.     Those  who  have 

^H  read  the  writings  of  physicians  of  past  ages  know  that  those  great 

^wnasters  of  the  healing  art  were  struck  with  similar  case?,  which 

^Byou  mli  find  recorded  in  the  works  of  Sydenham,  Morton,  Huxham, 

^^Yan  Swieten,  StoU  and  many  others.     While  they   pointed  them 

I      out,  however,  they  did  not  explain  them  as  I  do :  they  saw  in 

^^hem  a  transformation  of  intermittent  into  putrid  continued  fever, 

^produced  under  the  influence  of  bad  diet,  and  bad  treatment,  when, 

for  example,  cinchona  had  been  given  too  soon,  in  too  great  quantity, 

or  for  too  long  a  time.     Now,  as  I   pointed  out  to   you,  when 

speaking  of  intestinal  catarrh,  in  particular  circumstances,  whilst 

»one  morbid  cause  is  acting  upon  an  individual,  and  has  already 
affected  him  with  a  disease,  a  new  malady  may  supervene  and  place 
its  stamp  upon  that  which  previously  existed ;  but  this  is  not  trans- 
formation, and,  correctly  speaking,  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  real 
transformation  of  one  disease  into  another- 

We  can  in  this  way  understand  the  mistake  of  those  illustrious 
,      practitioners  of  whom,  in  spite  of  their  errors,  we  must  say  what 
^J Fontaine  said  of  the  poets: — "We  cannot  go  in  advance  of  the 
^■ancients:  they  have  left  us  only  the  glory  of  following  them  well." 
Ill  point  of  fact,  gentlemen,  the  great  masters  of  whom  I  speak — 
less  informed  than  the  moderns  in  the  detailed  information  fur- 
nished by  pathological  anatomy,  ignorant  of  means  of  investigation 
rhich  we  possess,  such  as  auscultation,  brought  all  at  once  to  a  very 
lligh  degree  of  perfection  by  Ltennec  its  inventor — the  Sydenhams,  the 
iTau  Swietens,  the  StoUs,  and  a  host  of  others,  inspecting  nature  with 
Iscnipulous  attention,  knew  the  patient  better  than  we  know  him, 
[though  we  know  better  how  to  make  the  diagnosis  of  the  lesion. 
I  Bead  the  magnificent  descriptions  which  they  have  given  us;  and 
Iwhen  they  refer  to  diseases  of  which  all  the  manifestations  were 
lacccssible  to  their  observation,  I  doubt  whether  you  will  find  in 
Imodem  authors  anything  to  compare  to  them.     Even  when  some 
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by  using  which  no  one  in  the  present  day 


g  in  the  present  day  characterised  in  an  exact 
thing  to  do  rith  the  transmutations  which  our 

the  habit  of  pointing  out :  we  no  longer  see 
Binge  into  putrid  fevers,  though  we  observe  that 
itances  the  latter  at  their  commencement  assume 
rmer.  It  often  happens  that  on  interrogating 
ning  the  patient,  we  find  a  more  or  less  con- 
irmptoms  not  met  with  in  marsh  fevers,  and 
in  continued  putrid  fevers,  which  put  us  on 
it  diagnosis.  To  such  groups  of  symptoms 
»mnia,  and  vertigo ;  also,  softness  of  the  pulse, 
,  and  gurgling  in  the  right  iliac  fossa  brought 
bo  part. 

first  paroxysms,  the  type  itself  of  the  fever 
p  tbe  nature  of  the  case.    The  further  we  are 

I  disease,  the  shorter  is  the  interval  between 
there  is  a  paroxysm  of  fever  once  in  two 
laily,  or  the  type  becomes  double-tertian,  as  in 
fo.  26  4/^ ;  then  the  fever  in  place  of  being 
at,  and  so  by  degree  assumes  the  continued 
it  is  completely  invested.    From  the  begin- 
Dlutely  dothinenteric,  and  so  removed  from 
itteut  transformed  into  a  continued  fever, 
to  be  carried  off  about  the  aeventh  or  eighth 
lefore  the  disease  had  become  permanently 
lextemal   characters,   the   specific  intestiixal 
fhe  autopsy, 

[leen,  wliich  occurred  in  the  case  I  have  just 

error  in  diagnosis.     Splenic  enlargement 

[cases  of  marsh  feverj  of  which  indeed  it  is 

tic,  is  likewise  present  in  nearly  all  cases 

I  a  circumstance  which  may  perhaps  sen^e 

torn  the  other ;  in  putrid  fever,  there  is 

from  the  beginning  of  the  attack,  which- 

ady  goes  on,  whereas  in  marsh  fever  it  is 

with  each  repetition  of  the  febrile 

etimes  attains  an  extraordinary  size*     It 

e  marbh  fevers  are  endemic,  and  in 
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features  are  wanting  in  the  pictarei  stilly  with  what  vigour  is  the 
sketch  drawn ! 

Guided  alone,  however,  by  the  phenomena  which  they  observed  I 
with  marvellous  sagacity,  they  could  not  avoid  falling,  and  in  point  I 

'  fact  did  fall,  into  inevitable  errors.    Thus,  with  respect  to  typhoid 
^fever,  which  they  saw  presenting  itself  with  very  different  sympiom^ 
they  found  themselves  under  the  necessity  of  making  as  mail]! 
species  as  there  are  forms  of  the  disease:  they  were  nnablc  to 
gather  them  up  into  one  bundle,  which  Bretonneau  accomplishedj 
when  he  discovered  that  whatever  other  symptoms  might  be  prcsen 
in  typhoid  fever,  there  was  one  lesion  which  was  characteristic  and 
constantly  met  with.     If  our  early  predecessors  had  found  thej 
specific  intestinal  eruption,  they  would  have  had  like  us  their  testing 
sign  to  distinguish  the  disease  in  a  precbe  and  positive  manner; 
they  would  have  avoided  confusion;   they  would   no   more  bavoj 
mistaken  dothinenteria  under  its  ditlerent  aspects,  than  they  would 
have  mistaken  smaU-pox,  scarlatina,  or  measles* 

But  since  their  day,  how  many  steps  has  it  taken  to  arrive  at  the 
truth!  Prost,  in  his  work,  published  in  1804,  entitled  *^ La 
Medecine  Eclairee  par  VQuverture  des  Corpi,**  was  first:  he 
described,  upon  the  whole,  very  well,  some  of  the  alterationfi  of 
tissue  peculiar  to  dothinenteria,  the  ulcerations  which  he  met  with 
being  in  his  opinion  the  last  stage  of  a  plilogosis,  of  which  the  firet 
stage  was  redness :  afterwards,  finding  this  reduesa  in  the  intestines 
of  all  persons  dying  from  different  diseases,  provided  they  were  not 

na-mic,  he  concluded  that  intestinal  inflammation    waa  almost 
^always  the  cause  of  death,  a  false  notion,  which  at  a  later  period  wa^ 
taken  up  by  Brousaais,  and  gave  birth  to  the  celebrated  doctrine  of 
the  VaUde^Grftoe,  entirely  founded  on  a  heresy  iu  pathologica 
anatomy.     Seven  years  after  the  treatise  of  Prost,  Mil*  Petit  and" 
Serres  wrote  their  work — '^  TmMde  la  Pihre  Ent^ro-mesenf^nque:" 
— they  advanced  a  little  nearer  to  a  conception  of  the  truth,  by 
establishing  the  specific  character  of  the  intestinal  lesion,  wlackj 
they  very  justly  compared  to  small-pox  or  cow-pox;  but  they  wet 
still  far  from  grasping  the  true   hearing  of  the  facts,   for,   not 
realising  what  was  due  to  the  progress  of  the  eruption,  and  not 
perccinng  that  the  lesion  varies  in  appearance  aceording  to  the 
stage  of  the  disease,  they  recognised  tlirec  varieties  of  the  fever,  vix-j 
the  simple,  tho  papular,  and  the  ulcerous*     Then  came  the  rcmarkJ 
able  labours  of  Bretouneau,  wluch  shed  a  pejfectly  new  light  upon 
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^^  the  history  of  fevers^  and  by  using  which  no  one  in  the  present  day 
I       can  be  deceived. 

H^  Dotliinenteria  being  in  the  present  day  characterised  in  an  exact 
^KxnanneTj  we  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  transmutations  which  our 
I^Ppredecessors  were  in  the  habit  of  pointing  out :  we  no  longer  see 
r  intermittent  fevers  change  into  putrid  fevers,  though  we  observe  that 
under  certain  circumstances  the  latter  at  their  commencement  assume 
the  aspect  of  the  former.  It  often  happens  that  on  interrogating 
and  attentively  exammiog  the  patient,  we  find  a  more  or  less  con- 
spicuous group  of  symptoms  not  met  with  in  marsh  fevers^  and 
commonly  occurring  in  continued  putrid  fevers,  which  put  us  on 
the  way  to  a  correct  diagnosis.  To  such  groups  of  symptoms 
belong  headache,  insomnia,  and  vertigo;  also,  softness  of  the  pulse, 
tendency  to  diarrhma,  and  gurgling  in  the  right  iliac  fossa  brought 
on  by  pressure  over  the  port. 
JJesidea,  after  the  first  paroxysms,  the  type  itself  of  the  fever 
a  in  clearing  up  the  nature  of  the  case.  The  farther  we  are 
,  from  the  onset  of  the  disease,  the  shorter  is  the  interval  between 
^  the  paroxysms :  at  first,  there  is  a  paroxysm  of  fever  once  in  two 
^P  days,  then  it  occurs  daily,  or  the  type  becomes  double-tertian,  as  in 
^  the  woman  of  bed  Ko.  26  hh ;  then  the  fever  in  place  of  being 
^  intermittent  is  remittent,  and  so  by  degrees  assumes  the  continued 
B  type,  with  which  at  last  it  is  completely  invested.  From  the  begin- 
^  MBg,  the  case  is  so  absolutely  dothinenteric,  and  so  removed  from 
^—  the  nature  of  an  intermittent  transformed  into  a  continued  fever, 
^H  that  if  the  patient  were  to  be  carried  off  about  the  seventh  or  eighth 
^■day  by  an  accident,  before  the  disease  had  become  permanently 
^P  invested  with  its  own  external  characters,  the  specific  intestinal 
j        lesion  would  be  seen  at  the  autopsy. 

Enlargement  of  the  spleen,  which  occurred  in  the  case  I  have  just 
1^  described,  may  lead  to  an  error  in  diagnosis.  Splenic  enlargement 
^fe  which  exists  in  nearly  all  cases  of  mareh  fever,  of  which  indeed  it  is 
^H  the  anatomical  characteristic,  is  likewise  present  in  nearly  all  cases 
^V  of  dothinenteria.  There  is  a  circumstance  which  may  perhaps  serve 
to  distinguish  the  one  from  the  other :  in  putrid  fever,  there  is 
cuu  t  of  the  spleen  from  the  beginning  of  the  attack,  which, 

oft"  shes  as  the  malady  goes  on,  whereas  in  marsh  fever  it  is 

at  first  shght,  but  increases  with  each  repetition  of  the  febrile 
paroxysm,  till  at  last  it  sometimes  attains  an  extraordinary  size.  It 
is  particularly  in  districts  where  morah  fevers  are  endemic,  and  in 
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persons  who  have  not  been  long  absent  from  such  localities,  that  wc 

see  dothinenteria  begin  by  showing  the  intermittent  type,  \Vc  had 
an  example  of  this  in  a  woman  who  presented  at  the  begitming  of 
the  fever  symptoms  similar  to  those  experienced  by  the  {Kitient  who 
occupied  bed  29  bis :  she  had  lived  for  a  long  time  in  a  district 
where  intermittent  fevers  were  always  prevailing. 

Change  in  the  type  of  a  fever  also  occurs  in  an  inverse  order ;  and 
it  is  likewise  in  places  poisoned  by  emanations  from  marshes  tliai 
this  is  observed*     A  true  marsh  fever  which  has  at  first  shown  itself 

^with  the  continued  type,  and  has  simulated  dothinenteria,   soon 
sumes  the  regular  intermittent  type,  and,  as  the  case  advances, 

"becomes  tertian,  double-tertian,  or  quartan. 

The  term  **  intercnittent^^  cannot,  therefore,  be  reserved,  as  is 
usually  the  case,  to  designate  only  one  species  of  fever,  the  phcno* 
menon  of  intermitting  being  a  very  variable  sign,  and  one  met  with  in 
every  kiod  of  fever,  as  I  have  just  said.  Consequently,  I  think  we 
ought  to  substitute  for  the  term  "intermittent"  fever,  the  term 
**  marsh"  or  "  pakstral "  fever.  Now,  marsh  fever  is  just  as  ioc 
pable  of  being  transformed  into  dothinenteria,  as  is  dothinenteria  1 
being  transformed  into  marsh  fever;  but  it  is  quite  neceasary  to 
know  that  changes  of  type  take  place.  A  case  of  marsh  fever^ 
wliich  at  the  beginning  was  a  strongly  marked  intermittent,  majf 
become  continued,  though  this  is  not  a  frequent  occurrence;  just  as 
a  marsh  fever  may  at  first  be  continued,  and  soon  assume  in  a  wcD 
marked  manner  its  own  intermittent  type.  Cases  collected  in 
French  possessions  of  Africa,  (where  our  military  physicians  have 
elucidated  this  important  question),  have  conclusively  shown  that 
marsh  fevers  undergo  the^e  changes  of  type.  Science  and  art  are 
particularly  indebted  to  Dr.  Boudin  for  having  cleared  up  this  point 
in  nosology  better  than  any  one  who  preceded  him.^  The  malady^j 
t  hen,  does  not  change  its  nature  when  it  undergoes  change  of  type : 
under  all  its  different  forms,  it  remains  the  same  marsh  fever;  and 
the  proof  of  this  is  that  it  is  always  as  necessary  in  treating  it,  tQ  j 
have  recourse  to  cinchona  (or  its  substitutes,  such  as  the  arsenical* 
preparations  lauded  by  Boudiu,)  when  intermittents  become  remit- 
tent, as  in  those  which  are  continued  before  they  assume  their 
ordinary  type. 

*  BouDiN ;— Trait d  dcj*  Fievrca  Intcnnittcntcs;  1S43.— Traite  tic  G^- 
grapliio  Mcdicolc;  Tttris,  1857,  T  ii,  p»  5J0* 
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then,  gentlemen,  you  arc  practising  in  a  district  vvlierc  raarisU 
fevers  are  not  endemicj  do  not  be  too  coufideut  as  to  the  character 
of  the  intermittentjs  yea  meet  with,  when  they  are  not  quartans  nor 
I  well-marked  tertians  : — be  distrustful  of  them  when  tlicy  are  double- 
^  tertianSj  but  particularly  when  they  are  qaotidiaus.     Before  adoii- 
nisteriDg  cinchona  or  sulphate  of  quinine^  wait,  and  observe  whether 
I  the  type  IS  not  going  to  change  :  it  may  not  be  long  till  you  see  the 
[intervals  between  the  paroxysms  become  shorter  and  shorterj  and  the 
I  paroxysms  become  less  and  less  paroxysmal,  so  that,  for  example,  if 
during  the  first  three  or  four  days,  the  rigors  continued  for  un  hou  r 
accompanied  by  chattering  of  the  teeth  and  great  discomfort,  by  the 
fifth,  sixth,  or  seventh  day,  they  will  not  last  more  than  half  an  hour, 
and  by  the  eighth  or  ninth  day  they  will  be  quite  transient.     But 
whilst    the    paroxysm  becomes  less  defined,  it^  duration  becomes 
longer  every  day,  the  continued  form  of  fever  becomes  more  and 
more  decided,  and  very  soon  dothinenteria  is  fully  characterised. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  you  are  practising  in  a  locality  where  marsh 
fevers  gejierally  prevail,  do  not  be  in  a  hurry  to   begin  the  treat- 
ment of  a  malady,  which  though  it  commenced  with  the  symptoms 
of  continued  fever,   may  present  the    paroxysms  of  a   remittent 
at  the  end  of  four  or  five  days.     You  will  probably  soon*  see  the 
fever  assume  a  well  marked  paroxysmal  character. 

Though  the  manner  in  which  the  old  physicians  interpreted  the 
facts  was  erroneous,  the  facts  themselves  were  not  the  less  real ;  and 
they  were  right,  when,  following  the  precept  of  Hippocrates,  they 
refrained  from  interfering  with  an  intermittent  tDl  after  the  seventh 
paroxysm.  By  acting  thus,  you  will  avoid  the  risk  of  being  led  to 
believe  that  you  have  reduced  an  incipient  dothinenteria  to  the  pro- 
portions of  a  regular  intermittent  fever  which  can  be  easily  cut 
short  by  cinchona,  when  in  reahty  you  have  only  had  to  do  with  a 
marsh  fever  which  had  at  first  the  continued  tj^e.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  you  have  a  case  of  mild  synocha,  such  as  is  so  common  at 
Paris,  which  in  the  beginning  of  the  attack  assumes  the  intermittent 
type,  and  in  general  terminates  spontaneously  in  recovery,  you  will 
not  make  the  mistake  of  supposing  that  you  have  cured  a  real  inter- 
mittent fcver^  whether  it  be  with  cinchona  or  the  sulphate  of 
quinine,  or  with  pretended  febrifuges  such  as  the  bark  of  the  horse 
jchcsnut,  table-salt,  &c.  recently  extolled,  and  wliich  owe  their  appa* 
rently  successful  results  to  the  fact  of  their  having  been  administered 
cases  similar  to  those  of  which  I  am  now  speaking,      finally, 
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when  you  perceive  tliat  you  kave  to  do  with  a  case  of ' 
exhibitiog  at  the  outset  the  phenomena  of  intermittent  fever,  yOtt 
will  not  have  to  take  blame  to  yourself  for  having  had  recourse  to 
unsuitable  treatment/  nor  will  you  accuse  cinchona  of  hav 
changed  a  fever  which  is  not  generally  serious  into  a  for 
disease. 


Contugion.^^Conditioni  under  wMcA  DotkiHeHitria  ocenn. 

Opiuious^  gentiemeuj  are  atill  divided  on  the  qaeaiioa  of  the 
contagiousness  of  dothinenteriaj  but  the  uumbiTof  the  (lihbcUcvert  i 
contagion  is  daily  diminishing.  We  Cannot  atUiin  the  folution 
so  complex  a  problem  in  Paris,  where,  as  in  all  large  towns^  wc  want 
the  information  necessary  to  enable  us  to  trace  cases  up  to  their 
origin.  The  question  has,  however,  been  answered  by  phy^idana 
practising  in  small  places,  where  it  is  easy  to  know  the  patient  who 
was  first  seized.  It  is,  therefore,  to  physicians  who  are  so  situated 
that  the  question  has  to  be  put. 

On  examining  the  reports  annually  received  by  the  Academy 
upon  epidemics  prevailing  in  the  departments,  one  beconiea  coi 
vinced  that  the  contagious  character  of  typhoid  fever  is  among 
ascertained  facts  of  science.  So  far  back  as  1829,  the  fact  was 
announced  by  Bretonneau,  by  Gendron  of  Chateau*du-Loir,  and 
Leuret :  it  was  repeatediy  confirmed  by  Letanelet,  Lombard,  Mayi 
and  Thirial,  and  more  recently  by  Kedvache,  Letenneur^  Ragaine  of 
Mortagne,  and  many  others. 

AYithout  seeking  to  accumulate  further  proofs  in  support  of  my 
proposition,  I  will  confine  myself  to  making  you  acquainted  with 
some  characteristic  facts,  which  hav*     '      '    '  ^  \  '        'r, 

Academy  in  the  report  I  was  comm  ^  ^1- 

danics  which  prevailed  in  France  in  1857.     By  quoting  exactly  the 
narrative  of  the  observers  themselves,  we  shnl'  '     '  '  d  to 

see  the  degree  in  which  the  term  confagion  is  ;i^^  uam* 

mission  of  dothincnteria.     The  importation  of  the  disease  into  the 
locality  where  it  is  spreading,  by  an  inhabitant  who  1  1 

it  elsewhere,  can  almost  always  be  made  out,  if  the  i 
arc  carefully  inquired  into.     When  the  malady  is  once  installed,  iU 
propagation  goes  on  by  a  series  uf  transmissions,  ivhich  are 
times  very  easy,  and  at  other  times  impossible^  to  folloir* 
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At  Majlarguesi  in  the  department  of  Lot;  according  to  the  report 

of  Dr*  Mayneur,  there  arrived  about  the  end  of  November  1856^  a 

fiolJier  dLseharged  from  the  army  of  Africa :  a  month  afterwards,  he 

died  of  typhoid  fever.     Towards  the  close  of  his  iUness,  a  woman^ 

^n  neighbour  who  had  attended  upon  him  with  the  most  careful  aasi- 

^Buity^  took  the  same  diseaae^  and  died.     A  brother  of  the  soldier, 

^ngcd  sixteeDj  abo  died  of  it  on  the  6th  of  March.    Two  of  hia  sisters, 

^m  the  same  month,  contracted  the  disease  successively,  and  rcco- 

ivered  after  tedious  convalescence.     The  female  ndghbonr  whom  I 

^■piEve  mentioned^  communicated  the  disease  to  a  son,  aged  seventeen, 

^Mrlio  died  ou  the  22nd  of  May.     In  a  short  time  after  this,  the 

^B^vcr  struck  down  so  many  people,  that  it  became  impossible  to 

follow^  its  progress. 

Dr*  Moussillac  states  that  typhoid  ievcr  was  imported  to  Carriol 
(Gironde)  by  a  young  workman,  a  cooper,  who  came  home  sick  to 
his  relations.     The  family,  consisting  of  seven  individuals,  lived  in 
a  large  well-ventilated  house  :  they  all  took  the  disease  in  a  severe 
form,  and  three  of  them  died  of  it.     The  disease  radiated  from  that 
e,  showing  itself  in  persona  in  communication  with   those 
ed ;  and  the  persons  so  contracting  it,  by  removing  to  other  and 
imes  distant  locahties,  took  it  with  them  to  places  where  it 
wl  not  previously  appeared. 

The  epidemic  of  the  arrondlsiement  of  Ambert  (Puy-de-Dflmc), 
bbserved  by  Dr.  Mavel,  seems  to  have  originated  in  a  manufactory, 
he  house-servant  fell  ill  on  the   nth  July :  he  was  taken  to  his 
borne  in  a  \illage,  distant  two  kilometers,  where  he  was  attended  by 
his  wife :    he  recovered.     Hia  wife  took  the  fever,  and  died.     A 
LT-in-law  and  an  uncle,  both  of  whom  had  waited  on  him,  con- 
acted  the  disease,  and  died  of  it.     Soon  afterwards,  every  house 
the  village  had  cases  of  typhoid  fever.    A  woman,  who  was  cook 
the  factorj',  and  her  sister,  who  was  a  work-woman  there,  upon 
eling  Uie  first  symptoms  of  the  disease,  were  taken  home  to  their 
iy,  a  distance  of  five  kilometers :  one  died,  and  the  other  rcco- 
pred.     The  malady  soon  spread  in  their  village ;  and  one  of  the 
llagers  who  took  the  disease,  having  been  removed  to  his  home  at 
little  distance,  marked  by  his  arrival  the  beginning  of  the  epidemic 
that  place. 

On  the  31st  May  1857,  says  Dr.  Foorrier,  I  was  called  to  Audon- 
^Romain  (Moselle)  to  a  young  man  of  twenty,  who  had  arrived 
t)m  Paris,  where  he  liad  been  unwell  for  some  days.     He  had  all 
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the  symptoms  of  typboid  fever,  and  the  intestinal  afiection  was  very 
RCute.  Companions  who  came  to  see  him  were^  after  him,  my  first 
patients;  and  subsequently^  hia  father^  brother,  and  two  si^ten 
were  successively  struck  down  by  the  disease.  So  long  ns  field- 
work  kept  the  inhabitants  of  Audon  away  from  their  dwellings,  the 
fever,  though  scattered  about  in  the  village,  remained  limited  to  a 
small  number  of  individuals ;  but  when  harvest  was  fiuishedj  and 
the  people  remained  constantly  with  the  sickj  a  general  infection  of 
the  community  took  place,  and  at  one  time,  among  the  442  inhabi- 
tiints,  there  were  40  cases.  A  workman  of  Andemy  went  to  work 
at  Audon  during  August :  he  there  contracted  the  disease,  and  ou  his 
return  home  gave  it  to  his  wife  and  father-in-law.  Up  to  his  retuni^ 
there  had  been  no  cases  of  typhoid  fever  in  Anderny.  A  man,  aged 
sixty,  went  on  business  to  Audon,  and  notwithstanding  of  hia  advanced 
age,  took  tyjihoid  fever  on  returning  to  the  village  where  he  redded* 
When  he  had  been  ill  for  fifteen  days,  his  son  aged  twenty,  took  the 
disease,  and  soon  afterw*ards  two  daughters  aged  respectively  seven- 
teen and  thirteen.  If,  adds  Dr.  Fourrier,  people  are  so  sceptical  as 
to  see  nothing  more  than  coincidence  in  all  this,  I  ask  wherein  will 
they  see  the  relation  of  cause  to  effect  ? 

Dr.  Beignier  mentions  the  following  circumstances.  On  tlie 
29th  July,  185,5,  a  girl  aged  twenty-four,  called  Theobald  (dc 
Trombern)  experienced  the  tirst  symptoms  of  an  attack  stated  by  a 
physician  to  be  typhoid  fever.  The  The'obald  family  was  in  easy  cir* 
cumstances  in  the  village :  the  most  assiduous  cares  were  adopted 
with  a  view  to  overcome  the  disease ;  and  at  the  end  of  six  week^, 
the  patient  was  re-established  in  health.  This  remained  an  tsolatcsd 
case  for  eight  days  :  a  second  case  then  occurred  in  the  next  house : 
some  days  later,  there  w^ere  new  cases  in  another  house  :  but  nooe 
of  the  persons  affected  had  had  any  communication  with  the  girl 
Theobald,  The  contagious  character  of  the  epidemic  afterwards 
became  well  marked.  It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  the  earliest  case  of 
the  disease  occurred  m  the  first  house  of  the  village  on  the  north- 
eastern side,  and  that  the  subsequent  cases  appeared  in  order  of  sue- 
cession  from  house  to  house,  till  the  opposite  or  south-w^»stem 
extremity  was  reached. 

A  boy,  twelve  years  of  age,  cow-herd  to  tlie  mayor  of  Biivrcs 
(Ai^nc),  whose  wife  and  daughters  successively  had  had  typhaul 
fever,  contracted  it,  tuid  brought  it  with  him  to  his  village,  Orgcval, 
distant  tliree  kilometers,  and  where  there  had  been  no  case  of  the 
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kind.  He  there  commimicated  it,  to  a  female  relation  who  waited 
on  hinij  and  she  gave  it  to  another  female  relative  who  came  from 
the  other  end  of  the  village  to  assist  her.    From  that  time,  typhoid 

tiver  spread  in  the  village.  Nor  was  that  all :  a  young  man,  em- 
loyed  as  a  servant  in  the  house  at  Orgevalj  took  the  disease,  was 
pnt  to  his  homej  a  distance  of  six  kilometers,  whither  he  carried 
lie  disease,  which  hecame  epidemic  in  the  place.  This  case  and 
thers  of  the  same  kind  are  mentioned  by  Dr*  Pierme^  a  resident 
practitioner  under  whose  observation  they  occurrcil. 

At  Chamouille,  in  the  same  department.  Dr.  Quipon  who  observed 
fie  disease  with  scrupulous  exactitude  from  the  beginning  of  its 
^atbreakj  has  published  an  account  of  the  epidemic  accompanied  by 
111  ingeniously  expressive  little  map  of  the  localities,     A  young 
aauj  Louis  Meurice,  took  typhoid  fever,  witliout  any  known  cause, 
etween  the  36th  June  and  the  13th  July  1857.    His  aunt,  living  at 
^Bertrand's  mill,  two  kilometers  from  Chamouille,  brought  the  dis- 
ease into  her  house,  where  her  husband  and  three  children  took  it  in 
■iiucoession  between  the  end  of  July  and  1st  October.     The  woman 
died;  and  on  her  death  one  of  the  sick  children  was  taken  to  Cha- 
mouille, to  the  house  of  a  woman  called  MiUepas,  forty-five  years  of 
Ifcge,  who  after  attending  on  the  child,  took  the  fever,  and  was  under 
treatment  from  the   15th  September  to  the  ist   October.     Eight 
days  afterwards,  a  woman,  her  neighbour,  took  to  her  bed.     On 
the  1 7th  September,  a  woman  of  the  name  of  DeguaVj  aged  forty, 
%rho  had  attended  upon  the  patients  at  the  mill,  contracted  the 
fever,  and  suffered  under  it  from  the  1 7th  October  to  the  3rd  No* 
ember.     Two  months  after  its  first  appearance  in  Chamouille,  tJie 
Jfever  bexjame  epidemic  there.     In  a  population  of  224,  there  were 
ij  attacked. 

Similar  facts  were  observed  in  the  epidemics  of  iS'fi,     Typhoid 

ever  was  carried  to  a  hamlet  in  the  department  of  Loir-et-Cher, 

a  young  man  who   went   there  to   be  attended  upon  by  his 

imily.     His  father  and  mother,  two   brothers,  a  sister,  and  the 

liouse-servant,  all  of  whom  wcxe  almost  constantly  with  him,  con- 

cted  the  disease :  the  sister  and  the  servant  died.     The  young 

Eian,  who  was  a  sen-ant  at  Pont^Levoy,  was  succeeded  in  his  service 

a  person  who  was  lodged  in  the  room  which  his  predecessor  had 

eft :  in  a  short  time  he  also  took  the  disease.     M.  Yvonneau,  who 

pves  these  detaib,  traced  out  with  praiseworthy  care  the  history  of 

i_*pread    of  the   fever  within  these   narrow  limits  of  the  epi- 
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Aemic,  and  the  docamenU  which  he  has  faniifbed  on  the  subject 
may  be  profitably  consulted. 

At  Paris  even,  unexceptionable  facts  of  the  same  description  have 
been  pointed  out ;  and  one  was  recently  communicated  to  me  by 
Dr.  Firmin,  under  whose  observation  it  carae,  M,  de  G»,  aged 
twenty-fouFj  employed  in  the  service  of  the  Western  Railway  took 
fever  at  Batignolles.  He  was  ^removed  to  his  brother's  house  in 
the  rue  Soresnea,  where  he  was  waited  upon  by  his  mother,  who 
was  recalled  to  Paris,  after  an  absence  of  two  months,  to  attend 
upon  him.  On  the  twenty-second  day,  this  lady  felt  the  pains, 
lassitude,  and  prostration  characteristic  of  the  beginning  of  llie 
fever,  and  she  very  soon  had  all  the  symptoms  of  thoroughly  con- 
firmed doihinenteria. 

From  the  examples  I  have  now  given,  the  contagious  nature  of 
dothinenteria  is  incontestable.  When  in  opposition  to  these  positive 
facts,  negative  facts  are  adduced,  and  an  exaggerated  importance  is 
assigned  to  them ;  when  we  are  asked  to  explain  why  it  is  so  ran?  to 
see  persons  contract  the  disease  in  our  hospital  wards  from  the 
patients  who  have  it ;  when  we  are  referred  for  example  to  the  statf- 
ment  that  of  439  cases  observed  at  the  Hotel -Dieu  by  Chomcl  and 
Louis  only  10  began  in  the  hospital — we  mention,  among  other 
possible  explanations,  that  the  individuals  who  thus  escaped  may  at 
some  former  time,  have  had  the  disease.  An  explanation  of  a  more 
general  character  consists  in  the  admission  which  must  perlinps  he 
made,  that  the  energy  of  the  contagium  is  less  when  cases  are 
only  occurring  sporadicaDy,  than  when  typhoid  fever  is  prevailing 
as  an  epidemic. 

As  it  is  frequently  impossible,  notwithstanding  the  most  pains- 
taking researches,  to  discover  the  origin  of  the  contagion,  nnd  as  it  is 
obvious  tliat  typhoid  fever  at  some  time  or  another  had  a  beginning, 
we  cannot  refuse  to  admit  the  possibility  of  its  arising  spon- 
taneously, although  we  hold  that  it  is  a  contagious  disease.  Let  us 
see  then  under  what  conditions  it  is  deveIoi>ed»  Some  of  the  condi- 
tions  must  be  sought  in  the  individual  himself,  and  others  external 
to  him.  The  first  are  the  exciting  causes,  the  chief  of  which  is 
contagion,  the  second  are  the  predisposing  causes^  Both  classes  of 
causes  are  difficult  of  recognition.  Were  I  to  discuss  the  influence 
of  an  atmosphere  vitiated  by  putrid  emanations,  the  influence  of 
spoiled  articles  of  food  and  contaminated  drinks,  I  should  be  occupy- 
ing your  time  with  trivialities,  because  tliese  are  nothing  more  than 
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hypothetical  causes,  I  will  pass  over  these  topics  as  well  as  the 
influence  of  mental  emotions,  excessive  fatigue,  constitution,  tem* 
perament,  which  have  great  importance  in  the  opinion  of  many,  and 
briefly  consider  the  influence  of  age^  overcrowding^  and  accU- 
matlmtion* 

Pothinenteria  is  a  disease  of  adolescence  and  youth.  However,  it 
is  not  80  unusual  as  was  long  supposed  for  it  to  attack  children,  and 
I  even  those  of  a  very  early  age.  At  Paris,  and  in  other  places  where 
the  disease  is  endemic,  it  is  very  frequently  met  with  in  childhood : 
there  are  cases  mentioned  in  which  it  occurred  in  children  between 
two  and  seven  months:  and  the  nearer  we  come  to  the  age  of 
puberty,  the  more  common  is  dothinenteria*  In  my  own  family,  my 
daughter's  three  children  had  it.  The  disease  is  generally  milder 
before  than  after  puberty :  still,  even  in  childhood  the  disease  often 
terminates  fatally,  and  I  lately  saw  a  little  girl  of  five  and  a  half  die 
of  it  after  having  been  ill  for  little  more  than  twenty  days.  Between 
the  ages  of  eight  and  fourteen,  dothinenteria  becomes  more  common; 
and  it  is  between  the  ages  of  fourteen  and  thirty  that  persons  usually 
contract  typhoid  fever.  You  have  remarked  that  in  the  different 
epidemics  of  which  I  have  been  speaHng,  cases  were  mentioned  in 
which  the  patients  were  forty  and  forty-five  years  of  age:  you 
recollect  the  case  of  a  woman  of  sixty -four,  who  died  of  intestinal 
haemorrhage,  and  at  whose  autopsy  we  found  dothinenteric  ulceration. 
MM.  Lombard  and  Fauconnet  of  Geneva  have  recorded  similar 
ages  of  typhoid  fever  patient-s,  and  they  even  mention  a  case  which 
proved  fatal  in  a  man  of  seventy,  at  whose  autoi)sy  they  found  the 
characteristic  lesions  of  the  Peyerian  patches.  Dothinenteria  then, 
does  not  spare  old  people,  though  it  is  not  a  common  disease  in 
advanced  life. 

If  overcrowding  does  not  of  itself  engender  the  disease,  it  is  at 
least  a  powerful  auxiliary  in  producing  it,  as  it  favours  contagion, 
increases  the  severity  of  the  attack,  and  is  even  the  cause  of  its 
issuming  the  most  deadly  epidemic  character. 

In  respect  of  accUmatisation,  you  have  had  an  opportunity  in  our 
own  patients  of  verifjiug  a  fact  to  which  the  attention  of  physicians 
has  long  been  directed,  viz.  that  persons  coming  to  Paris  from  the 
provinces  are  very  often  attacked  with  typhoid  fever  soon  after  their 
arrival.  In  the  cases  registered  during  the  first  six  months  of  this 
year,  you  will  see  it  noted  that  a  very  small  number  of  our  patients 
belonged  to  Paris,  and  that  those  who  did,  had  lived  in  it  only  for 
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periods  of  seven  years,  six  years^  four  years,  two  years,  cigbt  motit 

five  months  and  two  months. 

But  if  we  bear  in  mind  that  what  is  observed  in  dothinenteria  is 
likewise  observed  in  small-pox,  and  scarlatina,  we  shall  be  less 
inclined  to  consider  non-acclimatisation  as  a  predisposing  aiose,  W^ 
shall  recollect  that  among  the  nnmerous  young  persons  of  both  sexes 
who  ceaselessly  crowd  to  Paris,  some  to  complete  their  edacatioii, 
the  majority  to  pursue  occupations  of  many  kinds^  the  greatest  nom- 
ber,  having  lived  in  country  places  where  typhoid  fever  only  prevails 
at  occasional  intervals^  have  not  paid  their  tribute  to  the  di  id 

are  consequently  in  a  condition  to  become  immediately  sul>i  ^t* 

influence  of  the  contagion,  which  they  everywhere  encounter  in  a 
populous  city  where  the  disease  is  in  permanence,  T  have  already 
told  you,  that  if  adults  born  in  Paris  take  the  disease  le«s  frequeutly 
than  new  comers,  it  is  because  the  former  have  generally  had  dothin- 
pnteria  during  childhood  or  early  adolescence. 

I  will  conclude  what  I  have  to  say  on  the  etiology  of  typhoid 
fever  by  mentioning  a  curious  fact  first  pointed  out  by  Dr.  Louis  la 
Cottier,  a  physician  at  Mazieres.  He  says  that  typhoid  fever,  within 
forty  years,  broke  out  aa  an  epidemic  three  times  among  the  inha- 
bitants  of  the  farm  of  Haut-Verger  in  the  corammie  of  Chaplle- 
Baton  (Deux-Sc^Tcs),  and  upon  each  occasion,  the  outbreak  oc* 
eurred  after  the  cutting  down  of  a  wood  upon  the  outskirts  of  which 
the  farm  house  is  situated.*  Though  I  cannot  explain  this  fact,  I 
ilo  not  consider  it  the  less  deserving  of  being  here  mentioned. 

Treatment  of  DotUnenteria, — Regimen  of  the  Patients^ 

Gentlemen,  you  observe  that  in  a  great  number  of  cases  of 

Ldothinentcria,  I  remain  almost  passive.     When  it  follows  its  natural 

rcourse,  when  the  symptoms  and  special  comphcations  do  not  demand 

active  measures,  my  treatment  is  limited  to  prescribing  infusion  of 

camomille  aa  a  tisane,  acidulated    drinks   such   as   lemonade    or 

orangeade,  and  water  sweetened  with  gooseberry  or  cherry  syrup. 

The  intervention  of  art  is  generally  useless  in  the  eruptive  fevers, 
to  which  dothincnteria  presents  striking  analogies.  Their  pro- 
gress is  but  very  slightly  modified  by  the  available  resources  of 
medicine.    When  the  caaea  are  mild,  recovery  takes  pUce  sponta* 
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BeouSIy  ;  and  a  judicious  physician  will  avoid  disturbing  the  cura- 
ive  efforts  of  nature  by  unseasonable  meddling.  On  the  other 
hand,  when  the  cases  are  severe,  the  disease  often  shows  threatening 

iendencies  as  it  advances,  and  then  our  interference  may  be  of  real 
>enefit«  But  such  fortunate  occasions  are  more  frequently  met 
riili  in  scarlatina,  measles,  and  small-pox  than  in  dothinenteria,  yet 
n  all  of  them  we  are  most  commonly  obliged  to  recognise  our  im- 
jotence  and  submit  to  consequences  which  we  cannot  prevent. 

Indications  for  recoarse  to  active  treatment  present  themselves, 
however,  much  more  frequently  in  dothinenteria  than  in  the  other 
eruptive  fevers.  Tliis  arises  from  the  circumstance  that  dothinen- 
eria,  much  less  precisely  characterised,  much  less  distinct  in  its 
ffiptoms  than  is  generally  the  case  iu  scarlatina  and  measles, 
Btill  more  in  small-pox,  is  accompanied  much  oftener  than 
bey  are  by  manifestations  which,  while  they  do  not  take  away  any- 
ihing  from  its  nature,  impart  to  it  that  great  diversity  of  form 
rhich  I  have  ponited  out,  and  against  which  we  have  to  contend  : 
it  also  arises  from  the  various  foriris,  even  the  mildest,  being  subject 
to  local  complications  of  greater  or  less  severity,  which  play  an  im- 
portant part  in  the  course  of  the  disease. 

In  speaking  of  the  adynamic  and  ataxic  forms,  I  stated  that  in 
the  former,  the  efforts  of  the  physician  ought  to  be  directed  to  the 
support  of  the  failing  powers  of  nature,  and  that  as  the  therapeutic 
Hfaidication  is  to  promote  reaction,  it  is  necessary  to  have  recourse  to 
^■timalant^  and  tonics :  I  at  the  same  time  entered  into  some  detail?. 
^nrith  reference  to  the  ataxic  form,  I  said  that  cold  affusions  were 
^Hecidedly  useful  in  moderating  the  excitement  and  irregularity  of 
"liction  in  the  nervous  system, 

I  have  already  explained  my  treatment  of  intestinal  haemorrhage. 
When  there  is  very  severe  bronchitis,  or  when  there  is  pneumonia, 

■I  give  antimonials,  and  I  produce  counter-irritation  of  the  skin,  by 
■pplying  a  lotion  of  the  tincture  of  iodme.  This  is  a  powerful 
counter-irritant,  and  one  the  effects  of  which  can  be  regulated :  it 
baa  not,  moreover,  the  inconveniences  of  a  bUster,  which  sometimes, 
m  you  know,  gives  rise  to  a  gangrenous  sore, 

I  have  still  to  recapitulate  the  measures  I  pursue  in  ordinary 
ases,  particularly  in  respect  of  diet,  not  only  the  diet  during  the 
Durse  of  the  disease,  but  likewise  in  convalescence.  I  look  upon 
lietetic  management  as  the  chief  feature  in  the  treatment,  and  I 
ttribute  the  success  which  I  have  had  in  typhoid  fever  to  the 
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dietetic  plan  whicli  I  follow.  So  mucli  importance  do  I  atUcli  to 
ilothinenteric  patients  having  proper  food,  that  it  is  bj  dietetic 
means,  aided  by  roedicinesj  that  I  endeavour  to  subdae  the  symp- 
toms referable  to  the  digestive  canal,  and  to  regulate  its  functions 
as  much  as  possible.    It  is  in  this  way  that  1  moderate  profuse  diar- 

.rhoca^  correct  obstinate  constipation,  modify  a  suburral  condition, 

!  and  restore  impaired  appetite. 

When  the  bilious  or  suburral  condition  ia  very  decided,  you  have 
neen  me  begin  by  giving  ipecacuan  as  an  emetic.  I  generally  pre- 
scribe three  grammes  of  the  powder  divided  into  three  equal  partSj 
directing  one  to  be  t^en  every  ten  minutes  till  vomiting  is  induced* 
This  treatment  not  only  modifies  the  suburral  state,  but  likewise 
exercises  a  bene£cial  influence  on  the  diarrhcEa. 

When  the  stools  are  ejtcessive  both  in  number  and  in  quantity^  I 
usually  begin  by  ordering  a  saline  purgative : — for  example^  25  wr 
30  grammes  of  the  sulphate  of  soda,  or  of  the  tartrate  of  potash 
and  soda,  medicines  which  probably  act  beneficially  by  modifying 
the  intestinal  secretions*  This  treatment  is  particularly  indiosi 
in  cases  in  which  the  diarrhcea  is  accompanied  by  a  certain  di 
of  meteorism ;  in  such  cases,  the  saUne  purgative  may  with  great 
advantage  be  repeated  several  times.  When  I  do  not  succeed  in  than 
obtaining  the  expected  modification  of  the  intestinal  secretions,  I 
prescribe  what  are  called  absorbent  powders,  Ono  of  these  powders, 
containing  50  centigrammes  of  subnitratc  of  bismuth  and  an  equal 
quantity  of  prepared  chalk,  may  be  given  with  benefit  froni  thrtfc 
to  eight  times  in  the  twenty-four  hours,  the  frequency  of  the  repe- 
tition being  regulated  by  the^severity  and  obstinacy  of  the  symptoma. 
1  also  often  give  the  English  mixture,  which  I  thus  formulate  : — 

Prepared  ehalk,  jo  grommes. 

Syrup  of  orange  peel,  30       „ 
Water,  90       ,» 

I  also  frequently  order  the  pow^der  of  Columbo  root  in  dosea  of 
50  centigrammes  up  to  a  gramme.  Finally,  when  these  prescrip- 
tions prove  ineffectual,  I  have  recourse  to  more  energetic  alteratives. 
I  then  prescribe  5  centigrammes  of  nitrate  of  silver,^  to  be  taken  in 
five  doses,  at  intervals  of  an  hour.  The  following  is  my  formula  :— 
CrjstaUiKed  nitrate  of  silver,  5  oentigrammes. 
Water,  a  qaaatity  aufiicieai  to  dissolve  the  nitrate. 

^  Fire  oentigrammes^that  is,  five  hundredths  of  a  gnimme— are  aboni  It  ft 
sevenths  of  a  Briti^  grain,— Ta  an  slat  or. 
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Add  to  this  solution,  enough  of  crumb  of  bread  to  make  a  raassj 
and  then  divide  the  mass  into  five  pills  of  equal  size. 

If,  aa  sometimes  happens,  there  is  constipation  in  place  of  diar- 
rhoea, I  open  the  bowels  by  giving  ten  or  fifteen  grammes  of  castor 
oil,  a  purgative  which  in  the  circumstances  is  very  ranch  to  be 
preferred  to  the  neutral  salts,  the  operation  of  which  is  soon  over, 
and  is  succeeded  by  a  tendency  to  confinement,  an  inconvenience 
which  does  not  attend  the  employment  of  castor  oil.  When  the  con- 
stipation does  not  jield  to  castor  oil,  I  prescribe  5  centigrammes  of 
calomel  in  the  form  of  pastel,  and  a  gramme  of  the  powder  of  jalap, 
the  latter  to  be  taken  a  quarter  of  an  hour  after  the  former.  If, 
notwithstanding  this  treatment,  the  constipation  still  continue,  I 
repeat  the  calomel,  and  in  place  of  giving  jalap  after  ;it,  I  give  ten 
grammes  of  senna  in  the  form  of  a  very  concentrated  infusion,  mixed 
with  infusion  of  roasted  coffee. 

Generally,  however,  the  regular  evacuation  of  the  bowels,  and 
the  removal  of  meteorism  when  present,  may  be  accomplished 
by  the  patient  taking  daily,  night  and  morning,  a  lavement  of  infu- 
sion of  camomile. 

In  the  mucous  form  of  dothinentcria,  which  is  sometimes  very 
edious,  you  have  seen  me  stimulate  the  appetite  by  administering 
bitters,  such  as  the  decoction  of  quassia,  cinchona,  &c,  and  prepa- 
rations of  strychnia,  such  as  5  centigrammes  of  the  powder  of  nux 
vomica,  or  some  of  the  bitter  tincture  of  Baumi5,  which  derives  its 
stimulating  properties  from  St»  Ignatius'  bean.  Accordmg  to  the 
ature  of  the  case,  the  patient  may  take  one,  two,  or  three  drops  of 
tins  tincture  immediately  before  lus  soup, 

I  now  come  to  the  subject  of  diet.  Perhaps,  gentlemen,  it  has 
seemed  strange  t^  you  that  I  should  insist  so  positively  upon  the 
sity  of  giving  nutriment  to  dothinenteric  patients,  not  merely 

iDoat  of  my  colleagues  now  do,  at  a  somewliat  advanced  period  of 
the  attack,  when  the  fever  is  moderate  and  the  tongue  less  coated, 
that  is  to  say  towards  the  end  of  the  first  or  beginning  of  the  second 
week,  but  from  the  very  commencement,  and  during  the  whole  course 
of  the  malady.  In  point  of  fact,  I  require  my  dothinenteric  patients, 
from  the  very  first,  to  take  daily  two  ^mall  portions  of  a  soup  made 
without  meat,  and  also  tiome  tablespoon fuls  of  meat  broth,  dis- 
egarding  the  repugnance  to  food  which  some  patients  show,  and 
without  being  deterred  even  when  there  is  vomiting,  whichis  apparently 
ft  contra-indication  of  feeding.     In  cases  where  there  is  vomiting. 
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I  adrise  iliai  biolhs  made  with  asd  wiihoiii  metJ^  sboold  be  gtven^ 
(kil/  in  such  qaantities  as  can  be  bacne. 

This  practice  is   now  reoommended  bj  a  great  mimber  of  th 
boapital  pbjsicianf  of  Paris,  as  was  shown  hj  an  istefeslaig  diseo^ 
I  on  the  subject  in  tbe  Soeieti  de  Medeeime  de»  B^iatLt,  in 


October  1857,  in  which  I  was  as]c€d  to  take  part,  with 
who5e  opinion  is  of  undoubted  wdgbt.  Stnne  of  these  g^itlemeoil 
my  honourable  professional  brethren  Drs.  Legronx  and  Bartb  for  in* 
stance^  do  not  allow  their  patients  to  hare  noonsfaing  diet  till  afa 
the  eighth  daj,  while  Drs,  Aran^  Behier^  and  others  entertain 
similar  to  mjr  own^  and  force  their  dothineDteric  patients  to  take 
food  from  the  beginning  of  the  attack.  In  thb  discnafflfm,  Br. 
Cdien,  judiciouslj  appealing  to  the  experiments  of  Chosaat  oa 
inanition^  pointed  out  that  medical  observation  and  physiological 
experiment  entirely  agree  in  showing  that  very  low  diet  is  injorion 
in  diseases  of  long  duration.  Chossat  had  indeed  seen  that  entu 
abstinence  caused  the  body  to  lose  forty-two  thousandth  parts 
its  weight,  and  that  death  was  the  inevitable  result  when  the  1 
amounted  to  four  tenths  of  the  original  weight.  Mr,  Cahen 
that  in  typhoid  fever  we  see  great  loss  of  flesh  rapidly  sttpervene» 
and  that  it  even  proceeds  to  emaciation.  He  asks  whether  it  is 
not  probable  that  death  in  these  cases  is  Ie«s  the  result  of  the  pm. 
gress  of  the  disease^  than  of  wasting  of  the  body  having  reaehed  a 
point  incompatible  with  the  continuance  of  life.  In  these  cases^  the 
individual  feeds  upon  his  own  body^  and  it  is  with  a  view  to 
prevent  this  autophagy,  which  brings  either  death  or  very 
dangerous  sj^mptoms  in  its  train;  it  is  to  support  the  systei: 
in  its  struggle  with  an  exhausting  disease  of  long  duration,  tha 
there  is  a  paramount  nece-ssity  of  vigorously  prescribing  suitable 
food. 

I  say  stiUaila  food ;  for  while  the  low  diet  to  which  patient 
were  condemned  when  medical  practice  was  ruled  by  the  deplorable 
doctrines  in  vogue  at  the  beginning  of  the  century,  while  a  ridicu- 
lous abstinence  from  food  is  productive  of  the  evils  which  I  hav 
pointed  out,  care  must  be  taken  not  to  fall  into  the  opposite  extreme 
of  those  who  are  not  afraid  to  give  solid  food  at  the  beginning  and 
during  the  course  of  continued  fevers.  There  is  a  great  distance 
in  the  dietetic  scale  between  the  broths  and  light  soups  which  I 
declare  to  be  indispensable — between  the  fntuU  tyiclnM  as  HijifM)- 
cmtes  called  that  famous  diet-drink,  barley-water — and  the  minced 
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butcher-meat  which    fiome   physicians    compel  their   uufortuuale 
patients  to  swallow. 

Opporttaium  medlcamentum  eit  opportune  ciius  datus/*  wrote 

jCelsus;    ^iiA  " in  allmenth  medicamenia  mnt^^  repeated   Aretscus, 

The  doctrine  which  I  maintain  is  as  old  as  medicine  itself.     From 

I  the  time  of  Hippocrates — who  devoted  a  book  to  the  subject — to 
ciur  own  day^  the  great  practitioners   of  the  past  have  always  at- 
tached much  importance  to  dietetics,  which  they  have  looked  on  as 
embracing  the  most   powerful   therapeutic   resources  of  our  art, 
Morton  says  that  with  the  assistance  of  food  well  regulated  from 
the  beginning  of  the  attack,  he  has  seen  fevers  cured  by  the  efforts 
of  nature,  without  any  recourse  having  been  necessary  to  ihe  pom- 
pons arsenal  of  pharmacy;  while  cases  which  at  first  were  mild 
have  become  malignant  under  a  repetition  of   copious  bleedings^ 
and  the  abuse  of  emetics  and  cathartics. 
^K     Permit  me,  gentlemeni  to  fortify  my  opinions  on  this  subject  by 
^»the  authority  of  Graves,  a  man  whom  I  regard  as  the  most  emi- 
nent cUnical  teacher  of  our  age,  whom  I  delight  to  quote,  whom  1 
Ltonstantly  consult,  and  whose  work  ought  to  be  your  vade-mecum. 
Llow  me  also  to  appeal  to  the  authority  of  a  man  who,  in  our 
Dwn  France,  has  equalled  the  illustrious  physician  of  Dublin,  and 
\viho  has  left  behind  him  the  light  of  a  brilliant  career :  need  I  say, 
rthat   I   refer   to   Bretonneau !     These    two   iUitstrious    physicians 
mayi  to  a  certain  extent,  be  said  to  have  passed  their  youth  in  con* 

k tending  against  the  abuse  of  abstinence  from  food  iu  fevers;  and  to 
them  is  chiefly  due  emancipation  from  the  yoke  of  prejudice  imposed 
on  practitioners,  by  the  school  of  Broussais,  to  the  great  detriment 
of  patients. 

Allow  me  then,   gentlemen,   to  translate  some  paragraphs  of 
^Graves  upon  the  subject  now  before  us  : — 

**  In  a  disease  like  fever,  which  lasts  frequently  for  fourtceUi 

ItwTnty-one,  or  more  days,  the  consideration  of  diet  and  nutriment 

a  matter  of  importance;  and  I  am  persuaded  that  this  is  a  point 

On  which  much  error  has  prevailed.      I  am  convinced  that  the 

tarving  system  has  in  many  instances  been  carried  to  a  dangerous 

fcxcess,  and  that  many  persons  have  fallen  victims   to  prolonged 

ibstinence  in  fever*  ^  *  *    Let  us  examine  the  results  of  protracted 

ibatinence   m  the  healthy  state  of  the  system.      Take  a  healthy 

erson,  and  deprive  him  of  food!      What  is  the  consequence? 
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Krst,  hunger^  whkk  after  some  tune  goes  away, 


and  theo  retiimi 


BffoxL  After  two  or  tlii«e  iMjB,  tlie  seosation  aasooies  a  morbid 
dumder,  and  isalead  of  beii^  a  sbxiple  fediog  of  want  and  a  desire 
^■br  food^  it  becomes  a  diaoidered  erarmg  attended  with 
Hpun  in  the  stomadi^  borning  thirst,  and  aome  time  aftei 
^■apigastric  tenderness,  feTer,  and  delirinm.  Here  we  hare  the  snper* 
^Brention  of  gastric  disease^  and  fnfliinnwition  of  the  brain  m  the 
^■«csults  of  protracted  slarration*'' 

"  Bead  the  accounts  of  thode  who  perished  from  atanratioti  aftef 
the  wreck  of  the  Medosa  and  AlcestCj  and  yon  will  be  st^  li 

the  horrible  consequences  of  protracted  hunger.  Yon  will  ...  .it 
most  of  the  unhappy  sufferers  were  raging  maniacs^  and  eibibited 
symptoms  of  violent  cerebral  irritation.  Now,  in  a  person  labouring 
under  the  effects  of  fever  and  protracted  abstinence — ^whose  aensi* 
bihties  are  blunted  and  whose  functions  are  deranged — ^it  is  not  at 
all  improbable  that  such  a  person,  perhaps  also  suffering  from 
delirium  and  stupor,  will  not  call  for  food,  though  requiring  it; 
and  that  if  you  do  not  press  it  on  him,  and  give  it  as  mcdicioe^ 
symptoms  like  those  wliich  arise  from  starvation  in  the  healthy  sub* 
ject  may  supervene,  and  you  may  have  gastro-enteric  inflammattoni 
Dr  cerebral  disease,  as  the  consequence  of  protracted  abstinence. 
Ton  may,  perhaps,  think  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  gire  food,  as  ti 
atient  appears  to  hare  no  appetite,  and  docs  not  care  for  it.  Yi 
ight  as  well  allow  the  urioe  to  accumulate  in  the  bladder,  because 
be  patient  feels  no  desire  to  pass  it.  You  are  called  on  to  interfere 
rhere  the  sensibility  is  impaired,  and  the  natural  appetite  is  dormant; 
and  you  arc  not  to  permit  your  patient  to  encounter  the  horrible 
consequences  of  inanition,  because  he  does  not  ask  for  nutriment. 
I  never  do  so.  After  the  third  or  fourth  day  of  fever,  I  always  pre- 
scribe mild  noorishment,  and  this  is  steadily  and  perseveringly  con* 
tinued  through  the  whole  course  of  the  disease.^ 

*'  Again,  let  us  see  how  dose  a  resemblance  the  symptoms  gene- 
rated  by  long  continued  denial  or  want  of  food  bear  to  those  which 
re  observed  in  the  worst  forms  of  typhus*  Pains  of  the  stomach, 
[digastric  tenderneasj  thirst,  vomiting,  determination  of  blood  to 
}w  brain,  suffusion  of  the  eyes,  headache,  sleeplessness,  and,  finally 
arious  delirium,  are  the  symptoms  of  protracted  abstinence,  and  i^ 
(icse  we  may  add  tendency  to  putrefaction  of  the  animal  tissues, 
liefly  shown  by  the  spontaneous  occurrence  of  gangreue  of  the 
angs.    It  has  been  shown  by  JI.  Guislaio,  physician  to  the  hospital 
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or  the  insane  at  Qhent^  that  in  many  instances  gangrene  of  the  lung 
bas  occurred  in  insane  patients  who  have  obstinately  refused  to  lake 
Pfood.     Out  of  thirteen  patients  who  died  of  inanition^  nine  had  gan- 
grene of  the  lungs*  ^  ^**  ^  *   It  is  not^  therefore^  wrong  to  suppose 
•that  when  a  system  of  rigorous  abstinence  has  been  observed  in 
Bvcrj  and  when  food  has  been  too  long  withheld,  because,  forsooth, 
he  patient  does  not  call  for  it,  and  because  his  natural  sensibilities 
\  blunted  and  impaired — it  is  not,  I  say,  unreasonable  to  infer  that 
stric,  cerebral,  and  even  pulmonary  symptoms  may  supervene, 
alogous  to  those  which  result  from  actual  starvation,'^* 

Gentlemen,  I  require  to  add  nothmg  to  these  true  and  eloquent 

paragraphs  of  Graves,  who  said  to  his  pupils  : — "  If  you  are  at  a 

Dss  for  an  epitaph  to  inscribe  on  my  tomb,  you    may  use  tliesi' 

rords — Hb   Fed    Fe^^hs/*  ^      We  are  not,  however,  prevented 

jm  inquiring  into  the  causes  of  the  terrible  symptoms  produced  by 

^  inanition. 

The  normal  constitution  of  the  blood  is  the  condition  under  which 

I  all  the  processes  of  interstitial  nutrition  tnke  place,  and  good  nutri- 
tion 13  the  condition  essential  to  the  performance  of  the  functions 
MSEgned  to  the  different  organs.  It  is  by  alimentation  that  the 
blood  is  renewed;  and  whencTcr  there  is  a  deficiency  from  that 
iource  in  the  elements  required  for  the  reconstitution  of  the  blood, 
Ihe  nutritive  processes  are  carried  on  at  the  expense  of  the  materials 
of  the  living  organism.     The  animal  will  then  live  upon  itself;  and 

I  as  it  will  be  unable  to  derive  from  its  own  substance  all  the  elements 
requisite  for  sanguineous  renewal,  the  quahty  of  the  blood  will 
forthwith  become  anomalous,  and  the  organs  which  the  blood  is 
designed  to  restore,  will  themselves  become  fundamentally  altered  in 
structure*  The  oi^ans  being  thus  altered,  will  supply  the  already 
altered  blood  with  elements  still  inferior;  and  thus  there  will  be 
established  a  vicious  circle^-the  circle  of  aut^yphagtf  as  Bretonneau 
called  it — a  circle  in  which  the  disorganisation  of  the  blood  and  the 
tisKues  goes  on  constantly  increasing,  till  it  ultimately  attains  a  point 


V 


*  Qbatj^  : — Clinical  Lectures  oa  the  Practice  of  Medicine.    Second  cdiljou» 
lited  bj  J.  M.  Ncligan,  M.D.    Two  volumes.    Dublin:  1B48.    Vol*  1,  p.  117 

119. 

Tbe  quotatioa  in  tbe  text  is  an  exact  reprint  from  the  work  of  lit*  Graves 
—not  A  translation  of  Dr.  Trousseau's  French  version*— Tai>*sia.TOR* 

•  Quoted  at  p,  353  of  Dr»  Murchison's  work. 
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I&t  which  the  functions,  which,  at  first  were  merelv  (listnrbed,  l>ecotnc 
Qj)lutely  deranged  and  disassaciated,  death  constituting  the  cJimax 
\is  gradual  destruction  of  the  economy. 
The  most  essential  part  of  the  treatment,  then,  is  to  give  nutri« 

Iineut.     We  must  observe  the  state  of  the  patient  with  respect  ta 
strength,  so  that  we  may  be  able  to  put  him  into  a  condition  to 
tesist  the  fever  by  which  he  is  being  devoured ;  according  to  the 
degree  of  weakness,  and  according  to  the  supposed  duration  of  the 
disease,  it  is  necessary  to  give  food  more  or  less  frequently,  but 
always  in  small  quantity,  and  in  the  liquid  form.     The  age,  tem- 
perament, and  habits  of  the  patient,  ought  also  to  be  taken  into 
I  consideration,  as  is  remarked  by  Jodocus  Lommius  in  his  little  tract 
J)e  ciirandis  febribm  continuis/*  a  work  several  chapters  of  which 
[are  devoted  to  the  consideration  of  the  diet  suitable  to  the  different 
[  periods  of  the  disease. 

Although  I  lay  particular  stress  upon  regular  feeding  in  dothiu- 

enteria,  although,  as  yon  have  seen  every  day,  1  obhge  the   patient 

I  to  take  light  soups,  1  also  wait  longer  than  others  before  I  allow  him 

I  to  return  to  a  more  substantial  diet.     At  the  decline  of  the  fevefi 

some  of  my  professional  brethren,  discontinuing  the  low  diet  which 

I  they  had  imposed  up  to  that  period,  allow  solid  food  to  be  taken ; 

but  I  insist  at  that  period  upon  the  necessity  of  restricting  the 

patients  to  h'ght  farinaceous  food,  and  during  convalescence  (even 

I  when  it  is  fairly  established),  I  am  among  those  who  keep  them  un 

the  shortest  commons. 

Uaving  been  careful  to  maintain  the  strength  during  the  whole 
course  of  the  malady,  however  long  its  duration  may  have  been,  1 
have  nothing  to  fear  in  my  patients  from  the  disastrous  co! 
of  abstinence  and  inanition ;  and  can  more  easily  protect 
Jthe  unfavourable  occuirencea  to  which  they  continue  liable  at  the 
very  time  that  they  suppose  their  recovery  to  be  complete.  I  thod 
avoid  bringing  on  attacks  of  indigestion,  which,  though  they  may 
not  cause  serious  gastro-intestinal  mischief,  nor  (as  sometimes  hap- 

Ipeus)  fatal  peritonitis,  may  nevertheless  lead  to  relapsej»,  or  may 
retard  restoration  to  health.  Durmg  the  convalescence  of  dothin- 
entcric  patients,  it  is,  therefore  absolutely  necessary  to  resist  their 
demands  for  food,  when,  as  is  usually  the  case,  they  have  a  craving 
appetite. 
There  arc  cascs^  liowever,  in  which  it  is  requisite  during  conva- 
lescence, to  return  quickly  to  a  very  substantial  and  very  tonic  kind 
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of  feeding,  proceeding  always  with  extreme  caution.  That  is  the 
riod  during  which  occur  the  symptoms  of  wliich  I  am  now 
ing  to  speak  J  and  which  are  most  frequently  met  with  in  persons 

exhausted  by  n  rigorously  low  diet,  or  by  hteraorrhages. 


Uff^ecHom  which  occur  duritt^  CmvakBcenee^ — Gaairtc  Diaturbance* 
—  VomUin^,  — Diarrh&a, — Nerwns  SfmphmH, — Ferfi^o* — De* 
ftrunn,  —  Impaired  Menial   Power*  —  Faral^m,  —  Dropsical 

The  convalescence  from  typhoid  fever  is  sometimes  interrupted 

by  gastric  disorders^  which,  unless  very  carefully  attended  to,  may 

Jeceive  the  physician  from  their  seeming  to  demand  treatment  the 

f^ry  opposite  of  that  which  they  really  require*     I  refer  to  vomiting 

and  diarrhcra^  both  particularly  apt  to  occur  in  those  who  have  been 

educed  by  starvation.     It  seems  as  if  the  stomach  and  intestinesi 

tiaving  forgotten  how  to  perform  their  allotted  functions,  can  digest 

ElothiDg.     The  smallest  quantity  of  liquid  food,  or  even  of  tisane^  is 

It  once  rejected  by  the  mouth ;  and  there  is  a  notable  increase  in 

Ihc  number  of  the  alvine  evacuations.     The  patients  are  exceedingly 

Ktok,  their  circulation  is  languid,  and  their  temperature  is  pexceptibly 

owered.     Xot  only  are  the  liquid  ingesta  vomited^  but   there  is 

egurgitation  of  mucous  and  bilious  matter  of  a  colour  successively 

rarj'ing    from    yellow   to   apple-green,    bottle-green,    leek-green, 

jreenish-blue,  or  even  pure  blue*     Under  the  belief  that  the  powers 

of  the  stomach  are  inadequate,  and  that  the  symptoms  are  the  result 

of  gastritis,  the  use  of  every  kind  of  food  is  suspended  :  the  patient  is 

jiven  skimmed  milk,  chicken-broth,  and  mucilaginous  drinks,  wliich, 

'  from  calming  the  disorder  of  the  functions^  increase  it.     When  I 

come  to  speak  of  dyapepsia^  and  ita  different  forms,  I  will  tell  you 

ithat  gastritis,  regarding  which  so  much  that  is  erroneous  has  been 

tatedj  is  a  rare  disease ;  and  that,  on  the  contrary,  the  food  apparently 

ftost  calculated  to  excite  inflammation  of  the  stomach  is  that  which 

most  easily  borne*  I  now  refer  to  symptoms  connected  with  the 
liervous  system,  to  disorder  of  the  function  of  secretion,  the  best 
Beans  of  subduing  which  is  to  give  sohd  food.     In  these  cases,  it 

not  broths  and  soups  that  one  must  prescribe,  but  grilled  or  roasted 
(icat  in  small  quantities,  fermented  liquors,  and  good  old  wine  in 
Qoderation.  lu  some  cases,  eating  what  aa^  called  heavy  kinds  of 
aeat,  such  as  pork,  is  the  only  means  of  subduing  obstinate  vomit* 
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ing.  Under  the  influence  of  this  regimen,  the  iligestivc  caiKi! 
degrees  recovers  its  tone,  and  soon  digesU  as  before :  the  vomit 
stops,  and  the  diarrhcea  gradually  ceasea. 

But,  gentlemen,  beware  of  mistaking  the  symptoms  of  which 
have  been  speaking  for  the  relapses  which  occur  from  errors  in  diet 
In  the  latter,  there  is  real  indigestion.  The  fever  also  is  rekindled,] 
the  stupor  recommences,  the  exanthematous  spots  reappear  on  thfl 
skin,  and  (as  in  cases  which  T  have  described  to  yon)  the  dothin* 
enteria  seems  to  take  a  new  start.  In  such  circumstances,  it  wouldj 
be  exceedingly  dangerous  to  insist  upon  feeding  the  patients 
nutritious  aliment.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  necessary  for  some  days  to 
subject  them  to  a  rigorous  low  diet — to  restrict  them  to  emoUtent^ 
drinks  and  farinaceous  food ;  to  give  chalk  and  bismuth ;  and 
wait  till  the  storm  is  past,  before  returning  to  a  more  gencroa 
diet. 

Vertigo  dependent  on  auiophag^  is  more  common  than  the  other] 
pathological  phenomenon  of  which  I  have  just  been  speaking. 
will  not,  however,  at  present  stop  to  consider  it^  but  will  reserv^l 
what  I  have  to  say  regarding  it  till  a  future  occiision,  when  I  shaUl 
have  to  discuss  the  general  subject  of  vertigo  arising  from  disordered] 


But  delintuii  is,  of  all  the  nervous  symptoms  which  demand  thi! 
attention  of  the  physician  during  convalescence  from  putrid  fcver,J 
that  w^hich  is  most  commonly  met  with :  if  its  possible  occurrence  tsi 
not  foreseen,  and  its  cause  is  not  attentively  sought  out^  it  may  |ead 
to  the  belief  that  there  is  a  serious  cerebral  aflfection. 

We  had  a  singular  illustration  of  this  remark  in  the  case  af  a 
patient  who  occupied  bed  No.  r6  of  St.  Agnes^s  ward.  This  young 
man,  at  the  twenty -ninth  or  thirtieth  day  of  a  putrid  fever,  in  which  ^ 
he  had  had  copious  intestinal  hsemorrhage  about  the  end  of  thB^f 
second  week,  was  convalescent,  when  he  was  seized  with  delirium,  " 
more  continuous  and  more  violent  than  he  had  had  even  when  thc^ 
disease  was  at  its  height.  All  the  other  symptoms,  however^  wemfl 
for  a  long  time  in  abeyance ;  regular  stools  had  succeeded  to  the  ■ 
diarrhcea,  and  there  was  no  longer  any  pulmonary  catarrh :  thwe  waa  j 
no  fever,  the  pulse  was  only  64,  mA  the  temperature  of  the  skiufl 
was  natural. 

The  cerebral  'symptoms  might  have  led  one  to  believe  that  there  j 
was  a  lesion  of  the  brain  similar  to  that  observed  by  Pi^dnagcl  in  itfl 
certain  number  of  cases,  a  lesion  consequent  upon  irritation  or  sub*     ^ 
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inflammation  of  the  pia  mater  aud  grey  substance^  and  bearing 
Be  resemblance  to  what  is  sometimes  met  with  in  persons  sinking 
under  the  general  paralysis  of  the  insane.  My  colleague  of  the 
Hutcl-Dieu  supposes  that  the  delirium  of  tlie  convalescence  from 
typhoid  fever  is  caused  by  the  persistence  of  this  inflammation,  which 
in  other  respects  [he  regards  as  an  unimportant  aliection,  aud  as  not 
at  all  serious^  inasmuch  as  it  is  very  curable.  The  proposition 
stated  in  this  way  is  far  too  absolute,  I  at  once  grant  that  the  dis- 
turbance of  the  inteliectual  faculties  is  dependent  upon  an  altered 
state  of  the  encephalou  :  I  admit  tliat  this  alteration  may  be  the 
result  of  congestion  and  inflammation  of  which  we  can  find  traces  on 
examining  the  dead  body ;  but  it  is  also  a  fact,  that  often  no  such 
traces  are  discoverable.  Without  giving  an  opioion  as  to  the  natui'e 
of  this  affection,  it  may  be  stated,  that,  be  it  what  it  may,  it  is  an 
alteration  produced  under  the  influence  of  a  septic  makdy  which 
produces  radical  changes  in  tbe  fluids,  and  acts  specially  upon  the 
nervous  system :  and  it  may  Hkei^ise  be  stated^  that  in  proportion  to 
the  lengUi  of  time  during  which  tins  influence  operates  upon  the 
economy,  is  the  duration  of  the  period  required  for  a  return  to 
a  normal  condition.  But  disturbance  of  the  intellectual  faculties 
may  also  arise  from  the  individual  having  been  exhausted  by  gr^t 
loss  of  blood,  or  by  starving ;  the  brain  under  such  circumstances 
being  deprived  of  its  natural  excitant,  the  blood.  Now,  the  organ 
of  the  intdlectaai  faculties  will  be  longer  in  resuming  it^  original 
activity,  in  proportion  to  the  longer  or  shorter  duration  of  the  state 
of  feebleness,  exactly  as  is  the  case  with  the  muscles,  which,  when 
they  have  been  inactive  for  a  long  time,  do  not  all  at  once  regain 
their  power.  And  possibly,  this  state  of  feebleness,  or  cerebral  atony, 
is  the  most  common  cause  of  the  symptoms  of  which  I  have  been 
speaking* 

To  sum  up : — If  the  delirium  and  vertigo  which  supervene  during 

convalescence  from  typhoid  fever^   and  that  hebetude  which  the 

jyatients  retain  for  even  from  five  to  ten  months  after  recovery,  and 

which  some  never  lose,  are  referable  to  a  subacute  inflammation 

of  the  membranes  and  cortical  substance  of  the  brain,  there  is  gene- 

I  Tally  no  appreciable  organic  lesion,  and  the  pathological  phenomena 

*  seem  to  be  dependent  upon  cerebral  ansemia  resulting  from  debility, 

I  and  requiring  to  be  treated  by  tonics  aud  stimulants,  exactly  like 

muscular  debility,  to  which  I  have  compared  it.     The  correctness  of 

?iews  IB  shown  by  the  delirium  ceasing  and  the  intellectual 
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faculties  retumiDg  to  their  normal  state  uudor  tiic  mtlui  ii< «' 
rous  diet*  You  saw  a  patient  who  occupied  bed  Nu-  o  uf  vur  SU 
Bernard's  ward,  who  after  remaining  in  a  state  of  imbecility  for  six 
weeks  after  recovery  from  severe  putrid  fever,  regained  stmultaiieoiisly 
her  intellectual  faculties  and  her  muscular  powcfp 

In  such  casesj  it  would  be  a  serious  blander,  leading  to  aggrava- 
tion of  the  syraptomsj  to  resort  to  antiphlogistic  treatment,  from  an 
idea  that  there  existed  inflammation  or  congestion.  In  a  case  similar 
to  that  of  the  woman  in  St.  Bernard's  ward — ^the  case  of  the  man 
who  occupied  bed  No.  i6  of  St.  Bernard'^  ward — ^you  saw  me  pre- 
scribe stimulants  and  tonics,  wine  and  coffee,  as  well  as  solid  5Uf- 
taining  food. 

Typhoid  fever  is  not  the  only  disease  which  is  succeeded  h)  ui 
order  of  the  intellectual  faculties  :  it  oocois  after  all  septic  disej 
after  smalUpoXj  scarlatina  and  diphtheria^ — ^and  it  is  always  by  the 
same  kind  of  treatment  that  the  cure  has  to  be  brought  about. 

Still,  it  is  a  cardinal  pointy  a  matter  of  absolute  necessity,  to 
proceed  with  very  great  caution,  so  as  not  to  exceed  reasonable 
bounds.  While  the  diet  is  essentially  tonic  and  reparative,  it  must 
be  kept  strictly  withm  the  limits  of  the  digestive  power :  you  must 
not  go  on  at  too  great  a  speed  from  a  desire  to  proceed  without  loss 
of  time.  If  the  quantity  of  food  taken  is  in  excess  of  the  digestive 
capability  of  the  individual,  the  gastro-intestinal  symptoms  will  be 
aggravated,  in  place  of  being  subdued,  the  vomiting  will  continue, 
and  increase  in  severity — the  diarrhtca  will  assume  a  much  greater 
intensity,  and  the  patient  wiU  succumb  under  the  inveterate  conse* 
qucnces  of  indigestion. 

The  different  forms  of  paralysis  which  supervene  during  con- 
valescence from  dothinenteria  also  belong  to  the  same  cIms  of 
symptoms  as  those  which  we  have  just  been  considering;  like 
vertigo,  delirium,  and  mental  debility,  the  different  paralytic  affec- 
tions originate  in  shock  of  the  nervous  system,  in  organic  and 
functional  modification  throughout  its  entire  extent,  caused  by  the 
morbid  poison,  which,  having  in  the  first  instance  acted  directly  on 
the  nen^ous  system,  continues  so  to  act  during  the  whole  course  of 
tlie  disease.  We  can  understand  that  the  longer  the  duration  of 
the  malady,  the  more  numerous  will  be  the  symptoms  indicative  of 
disturbance  of  the  nervous  centres,  such  as  stupor,  prostration,  im* 
paired  muscular  contractility,  delirium,  and  convubive  movements : 
we  can  understand,  I  say,  that  the  more  decided  the  adynamic  or 
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ataxic  symptoms  are,  the  more  time  will  be  required  for  things  to 
retttm  to  their  normal  state.  Putrid  fevers^  when  the  attacks  am 
severe  and  protracted,  often  leave  patients  in  a  state  of  very  great 
weakness,  from  which  they  emerge  with  difficnlty,  and  which  some- 
times continues  for  several  months.  It  is  Kfcewisc  after  the^o 
dangerous  forms  of  dothinenteria  that  we  meet  with  the  paralytic 
affections  now  under  consideration. 

The  paralysis  is  sometimes  general^  affecting  not  only  motion  and 

ensibility,  but  also  the  senses,  the  patients  being  deaf  and  blind, 

well  as  unable  to  move  :  sometimes  also,  it  is  localised,  in  which 

sc  it  is  generally  seated  in  the  lower  extremities  ;  at  the  same  time 

[jplicating  the  bladder,  so  as  to  cause  retention  or  incontinence  of 

urine,  micturition  being  either  an  overflow  of  the  bladder,  or  the  result 

ftf  the  inability  of  the  paralysed  sphincter  to  retain  the  urine  ;  there 

also  sometime-5  pandysia  of  the  rectum,  the  patients  involuntarily 

ssing  their  stools.     You  must  beware  of  being  misled  as  to  the 

'nature  of  these  cases :  you  will  often  meet  with  patients  who  seem  to 

have  this  description  of  paralysis  of  the  sphincters,  when  it  really 

■pdoes  not  exist.     You  remember  in  bed  No,  4  of  St.  Agnes's  ward, 

^■1  youDg  man  who  for  several  days  soiled  his  personal  linen  and  the 

Hkheets,     In  him,  as  in  others,  this  proceeded  from  mental  debility, 

or,  more  correctly  speaking,  from  the  laziness  resulting  from  that 

debility.     It  is  sufficient  in  such  cases  to  make  the  patients  ashamed 

of  their  dirty  habits,  and  to  threaten  them  with  low  diet  in  the  event 

Pof  their  not  discontinuing  them :  you  will  particularly  observe  cases 
of  this  kind  in  children.     Finally,  paralysis  may  locate  itself  ex- 
clusively in  the  organs  of  the  senses,  producing  a  longer  or  shorter 
^■continuance  of  blindness  or  deafness,  A  restorative  regimen  and  tonics 
Hiire  the  only  means  by  which  we  can  get  rid  of  these  untoward  symptoms, 
H     The  diagnosis  of  these  paralytic  affections  seems  so  simple,  as  to 
preclude  the  necessity  of  saying  a  word  on  the  subject ;  but  never* 
theiess,  cases  occur  in  which  you  might  find  yourselves  at  fault.     Thr 
ase  of  our  patient  in  bed  No.  4  is  a  proof  that  one  has  to  distin- 
guish between  a  true  and  apparent  paralysis.     The  fallowing  history, 
communicated  to  mc  by  a  physician  in  town,  will  show  you  how 
auch  complexity  there  may  be  in  this  diagnosis. 

A  girl,  twelve  years  of  age,  had  a  serious  attack  of  putrid  fever  i 

luring  convalescence,  she  was  absolutely  unable  to  walk,     Her  phy- 

kician  liaving  recommended  exercise  in  the  open  air,  she  was  taken 

out  in  a  little  carriage,  but  ns  no  improvement  occurred  under  this 
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treatment,  she  was  sent  into  tlie  country.  No  amendmeat 
taken  place  in  her  condition,  when  by  mistake,  she  was  one  day  left 
alone  locked  up  in  her  room.  Great  was  the  surprise  of  her  at* 
tendants,  when,  on  their  return,  they  found  the  door  open,  and  tbe 
patient  on  her  feet :  to  hberate  herself  from  confinement,  she  had 
walked.  The  relations  exclaimed  that  a  miracle  had  been  wrought ; 
but  unfortunately,  the  miracle  was  not  a  complete  cure,  for  on  the 
following  day,  the  paralysis  returned,  and  at  present,  according  to 
the  information  which  I  recei?ed  from  the  attending  physician,  tlw 
patient  is  still  unable  to  walk. 

In  this  case,  gentlemen,  the  paralysis  waa  certainly  not  a  come- 
quence  of  the  fever :  paralytic  affections  consequent  on  fevers  do 
not  terminate  so  suddenly,  and  when  they  have  ceased,  do  not 
so  quickly  return.  Though  1  did  not  see  the  patient,  I  think 
I  may  say  that  her  affection  was  hysterical  paralysis,  for  paialTsis 
is  often  simulated  by  one  of  those  strange  whims  which  get  into  th€ 
heads  of  that  singular  class  of  patients  calU-d  hysterical*  If,  as 
an  objection  to  this  opinion,  it  be  said  that  the  youth  of  the  girl 
hardly  allows  us  to  suppose  that  her  case  was  of  this  class,  that  at 
her  age  there  is  unff^igued  lightheartedness,  while  the  affection  con- 
demned her  to  long-continued  rest  and  prevented  all  participation 
in  the  games  which  constitute  so  large  a  part  of  the  occupation  of 
childhood,  I  reply,  that  hysteria  is  not  a  rare  disease,  even  in  children 
of  twelve  years  of  age.  In  caaes  of  this  kind,  we  must  hare  re« 
course  to  moral  more  than  to  what  are  considered  strictly  medicil 
means  of  cure. 

I  have  recently  been  studying,  in  a  convalescent  dothinenteric 
patient,  a  form  of  paralysis  which  may  occur  as  a  sequel  to  any 
severe  disease,  but  which  is  most  frequently  observed  after  frvrrs. 
It  is  the  consequence  of  the  disease  itsell^ — of  its  duration  and  seve- 
rity. There  is  in  small-pox,  as  you  know,  a  form  of  paralysis, 
which,  on  the  contrary,  is  a  concomitant  of  the  rachialgia,  of  ifaa 
invasion-period  of  the  disease.  This  form  of  paralysis,  occurring 
at  the  beginning  of  a  fever,  is  a  very  important  element  in  the 
diagnosis :  and  I  am  not  aware  that  it  has  hitherto  been  observed 
at  the  commencemeJit  of  any  pyrexia  except  small-pox.  I  have^ 
however,  just  seen  an  occurrence  of  this  kind  in  a  young  woman,  ^J 
occupying  bed  No,  1 1  of  St.  Bernard's  ward,  who,  some  days  after^^f 
her  admission,  presented  all  the  symptoms  of  typhoid  fever.  Here,  ^1 
in  a  few  words,  is  this  ease. 
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^eara  previously,  the  patient,  on  the  rapid  disappea 
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earance 
extremities^  became  affected  with  paraplegiflj 
contintted  for  a  whole  jear*  She  became  pregnant,  and 
from  that  time  the  paralysis  gradually  diminished.  Her  pregnancy 
was  not  attended  by  any  serious  symptoms ;  but  her  confinement 
took  place  at  the  seventh  month.     For  the  six  following  yeara,  she 

ihad  very  satisfactory  health,  till  eight  days  before  she  came  into  hos- 
pitalj  when  she  complained  of  fever,  lassitude,  pains  in  the  limbs, 
po68  of  appetite^  and  nausea,  but  no  diarrhoea ;  she  made  special 
complaint  of  inability  to  stand.  On  examining  the  patient,  I  found 
that  she  moved  the  lower  extremities  very  feebly,  and  said  that  they 
ifrere  the  seat  of  lancinating  pains  :  she  also  complained  of  pain  in 
the  dorsal  region  of  the  vertebral  column,  upon  percussing  or 
^^ making  pressure  over  it.  I  thought  that  there  was  myelitis,  and 
^■jthat  it  was  tlic  cause  of  the  rheumatism.  There  was  nothing  to  lead 
^^^£,  to  suppose  that  it  was  a  case  of  variolous  paraplegia,  as  the 
^^plent  had  none  of  the  symptoms  of  the  invasion-period  of  small* 
pox,  and  had  had  the  paraplegia  for  eight  days  when  I  saw  her. 
U^^here  was  neither  stupor  nor  diarrhoea,  and  the  pulse  was  not  bound- 
^Bng.  It  was,  therefore,  to  my  great  surprise  that  three  days  after  the 
^Bpaticnt  came  into  onr  wards,  that  is  to  say,  eleven  days  from  the 
^Commencement  of  the  paraplegia,  I  observed  an  eruption  of  rosy 
^■enticular  spots  on  the  abdomen.  The  paralysis  soon  disappeared, 
^Eand  did  not  return  in  the  course  of  the  disease,  nor  daring  conval- 
"  cscence.  The  typhoid  fever,  which  was  mild,  pursued  its  normal 
coarse,  and  its  duration  was  not  more  than  three  weeks* 

Ho^,  then,  is  an  example  of  paraplegia  occurring  at  the  com- 
mencement of  typhoid  fever.  It  is  true,  certainly,  that  the  para- 
plegia occurred  in  a  subject  who  had  previously  suffered  from  it  for 
a  whole  year :  still,  the  case  deserves  to  be  mentioned  as  one  of 
Jinical  importance  :  it  is  an  example  of  the  "  spinal"  form  of  the 
liaease,  more  particularly  described  by  G.  Fritz,  and  of  which  1 
live  already  spoken. 

It  is  important  to  distinguish  these  forms  of  paralysis  from  that 
[Luscnkr  debility  which  is  always  observed  in  convalescents  from 
othinenteria,  and  which  is  partly  dependent  on  nervous  exhaustion » 
fid  partly  on  that  alteration  of  the  muscular  tissue  which  I  have 
Iready  described.     I  told  you^  that  the  contractile  tissue  of  very 
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many,  if  not  of  all,  muscles  underwent,  to  a  greater  or  Ic 
gmnnlar  or  waxj  defeneration :  and  that  some  weeks  are  requLrwl 
for  the  absorption  of  the  degenerated  tisane,  and  the  formation  of 
new  contractile  tissue  in  its  stead.  Daring  this  period,  there  ii 
neoessarily  great  embarrassment  in  the  muscular  movements. 

7he  forms  of  dropj^^  which  sometimes  supervene  during,  and  ui 
convalescence  from,  typhoid  fever,  as  well  as  in  connection  with  M 
serious  fevers,  are  symptoms  of  the  same  class  as  tliose  we  have  just 
been  passing  under  review.  Like  the  nervous  symptoms,  they  aye 
all  dependent  upon  a  bad  genexal  state  of  the  economy,  upon  the 
adynamia  into  which  organic  life  has  fallen,  but  more  particularly 
upon  the  special  alteration  of  the  blood,  which  singularly  favours 
serous  effusion  into  the  cellular  tissue  and  serous  cavities.  When 
we  recollect  the  frequency  with  which  aflumlnuria  is  met  with  in 
the  course  of  typhoid  fever,  one  might  be  induced  to  believe  that 
the  dropsies  of  which  I  am  now  speaking  were  a^ociated  with  an 
albuminuria  symptomatic  of  disease  of  the  kidney.  But  the  alba-* 
minuria  met  with  is  either  quite  transient  and  purely  functional,  in 
no  way  connected  with  any  real  or  permanent  change  of  structure 
in  the  kidney,  or  it  is  coincident  with  the  renal  lesion  chflract4?ristjc 
of  Bright's  disease,  as  in  cases  observed  by  Bayer,  Barthese  and 
Billiet,  Christison,  Gregory,  and  others.  But  in  the  conseculivr 
dropsies  of  typhoid  fever,  no  trace  of  albumen  is  found  in  the 
urine. 

A  fact,  not  less  remarkable,  to  which  the  att^ention  of  physicians 
has  been  called  by  that  laborious  observer  Dr,  Leudet  of  Rouen*  is,  that 
the  dropsies  consecutive  to  dothinenteria  occur  much  more  frecpientlj 
in  some  localities  than  in  others,  and  that  the  influence  of  the  pre* 
vailing  medical  constitution  has  something  to  do  with  their  produc- 
tion. At  Paris,  for  example,  we  rarely  see  them,  while  foreign 
physicians  meet  with  them  frequently,  and  describe  them  with  great 
minuteness.  During  ten  years  which  Dr.  Leudet  studied  in  the 
hospitals  of  Pari'?,  and  was  constantly  in  the  habit  of  taking  down 
tiie  particulars  of  numerous  cases  of  typhoid  fever,  he  never  once 
saw  dropsy  following  that  disease,  but  after  having  been  for  a  much 
shorter  period  a  physician  to  the  Hfttel-Dieu  of  Eouen  he  there 
collected  eight  examples, 

The^e  dropsical  effusions,  occupying  almost  exclusively  the  sub- 
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ous  cellular  tissue^  are  generally  limited  to  the  lower  extrc- 

s,  where  the  oedema  is  greatest  on  the  most  depending  parts, 

around  tlie  malleoli,  and  on  the  posterior  aspect  of  the  feetj  and  poste* 

iior  aspect  of  the  thighs.  But  sometimes  there  aie  partial  effusions 
uto  the  subcutaneous  cellular  tissue  of  the  upper  extremities :  and 
ometimes  also,  there  is  oedema  of  the  face,  limited  occasionally  to 
ne  side,  as  in  a  case  recorded  by  Virchow,  in  which  it  was  asso- 
iated  with  obliteration  of  the  internal  jugular  vein.  Ascites  some- 
times occurs.  Finally,  the  anasarca  may  be  general :  either  appear- 
ing simultaneously  in  the  different  parts  of  the  body,  or  being  at 
first  localised,  and  then  spreading. 

The  a?dema  is  generally  moderate  in  degree  :  in  exceptional  cases 
it  is  considerable,  and  may  be  compared  to  that  which  sui>ervcnes 
^  when  there  is  organic  disease  of  the  heart.  It  bears  no  relation  to 
^khe  severity  of  the  doihinenteria ;  and  causes  of  debility,  such  as 
^^profuse  evacuations  and  intestinal  beemorrhages,  do  not  seem  to  have 
any  effect  in  producing  it*  Transitions  from  heat  to  cold,  which  are 
^kuch  marked  causes  of  scarlatinous  anasarca,  do  not  here  seem  to 
^nossess  a  similar  influence. 

0    Though  the  appearance  of  the  dropsical  affections  which  come  on 
passively  towards  the  second  or  third  week  of  the  fever,  without  any 
initiatory  symptoms,  is  sometimes  coincident  with  a  febrile  exacer- 
bation, a  copious  eruption  of  sudamina,  or  an  acute  bronchitis,  tliey 
generally  disappear  in  fifteen  or  twenty  days.     When  they  continue 
^^ong,  they  retard  convalescence,  but  in  other  respects  are  not  serious, 
^p^hey  yield  to  dietetic  management,  and  a  purely  tonic  treatment 
^^demanded  by  the  state  of  general  debility  under  which  they  have 
^^risen, 

^B  Gentlemen,  the  oedema  of  which  I  have  been  speaking  is  seen 
^■Tinassociated  with  albuminuria  in  some  other  pyrexia?.  I  have  often 
^■observed  it  in  measles,  and  on  examination  the  urine  has  generally 
been  found  to  contain  no  albumen.  But  another  kind  of  cedema 
Lwhich  I  have  observed  in  dothinenteria,  is  that  which  is  connected  with 
Jobhteration  of  a  vein :  it  is  a  real  phlepfmua  alba  dolem.  I  very 
cently  met  with  a  case  of  this  kind  in  one  of  my  nieces  aged 
twenty-four.  She  was  seized  with  painful  cedema  about  the  fortieth 
Iday  from  the  beginning  of  the  fever.  Yirchow^s  case,  w  hich  I  have 
Tjust  mentioned,  is  of  the  same  description. 
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Lo^al  CompUcaHmt  which  Supercede  Ihtnitf,  and  ai  He  Ihelmd  i 

Dofhinent^a. 


A  woman  sufferiug  from  a  rtrj  severe  form  of  putrid  fever  was 
admitted  to  bed  No,  8  of  St.  Bernard's  ward.  During  the  third 
week,  when  the  nervous  symptoms  were  very  severe,  the  eyelida  were 
incompletely  closed  during  sleep,  leaving  the  inferior  segment  of 
both  cornese  exposed.  After  some  days,  the  coDJunetiva  was 
injected,  and  the  eyes  became  bleared:  twenty -four  hours  later,  there 
mis  real  catarrhal  ophthalmia.  On  carefully  examining  the  globes 
of  the  eyes,  it  was  easy  to  see  that  the  cornese  were  swoUeu,  and  had 
a  whitish^  macerated  appearance :  there  was  also  intense  photophobia^ 
and  the  patient,  though  in  a  state  of  stupor^  complained  of  her  eyes, 
even  when  not  obliged  to  raise  the  eyelids.  Her  sight  was  very  much 
affected.  It  seemed  evident  to  me,  and  to  all  who  went  round  with 
me  at  the  visit,  that  the  comeae  were  completely  softened,  and  vision 
hopelessly  lost. 

This  softening  of  the  corner,  which,  gentlemen,  you  have  fre- 
quently observed,  not  only  in  the  course  of  dothinenteria,  but  also  io 
all  diseases  accompanied  by  cerebral  disturbance,  is  one  of  the  most 
serious  complications ;  and  one  of  which  I  was  for  a  long  time  unable 
to  understand  the  mechanism,  I  have  at  last,  1  believe,  fouod  it 
out :  and,  what  is  more  important,  I  tliink  I  have  discovered  a  very 
simple  means  of  curing  the  affection.  It  is  quite  possible  that 
others  may  claim  along  with  me  the  honour  of  this  little  discovery. 
Should  what  I  am  about  to  bring  under  your  notice  in  a  few  words 
have  been  previously  observed  by  others,  I  shall  in  that  circum- 
stance find  a  cause  of  congratulating  myself  on  having  given  my 
sanction  to  a  little-known  practical  fact.  We  see,  every  day,  our 
professional  brethren  claiming  the  honour  of  priority  with  a  zeal 
which  excites  in  me  very  little  desire  to  follow  their  example*  Let 
it  be  understood,  then,  that  I  will  surrender,  whenever  it  is  neces- 
sary, all  my  rights  over  the  treatment  of  softening  of  the  cornea  lu 
bad  fevers. 

But  before  telling  you  what  my  treatment  is,  before  following  out 
the  hiHory  of  the  woman  to  whose  cAse  I  have  recalled  your  atten* 
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tion,  I  am  anxious  to  explain  to  you  the  medmnism  by  which,  in  mj 
opinion,  softening  of  the  cornea  takes  place. 

You  have  often  observed  in  putrid  fevers,  that  patients  sleep  with 
their  eyes  half  open  r  under  such  circumstances,  it  almost  always 
happens  that  the  globe  of  the  eye  is  turned  upwards,  and  the  cornea 
entirely  concealed.  No  other  inconvenience  results  from  this  con- 
dition of  the  eyelids,  except  an  inflammatory  affection  of  the  con- 
Iionctiva,  and  if  this  conjunctival  inflammation  be,  which  I  willingly 
admit  it  is,  dependent  upon  the  general  state  of  the  patient,  as  is  the 
feflammation  of  the  bronchial  tubes  and  back  part  of  the  mouthy  I 
isannot  but  also  admit  that  it  is  aggravated  by  the  inability  to  wink, 
ks  is  seen  in  persons  suffering  from  paralysis  of  the  facial  nerve. 
You  all  know  that  patients  with  paralysis  of  the  seventh  pair  of 
lerves,  being  unable  to  shut  the  eye  or  to  wink,  have  always  more 
ir  less  irritation  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  eye :  and  in  some 
ises,  this  irritation  proceeds  to  inflammation,  and  even  to  softening 
f  the  cornea.  The  patients  themselves  know  how  to  w^ard  off  these 
insequences,  by  moving  their  eyelids  with  the  assistance  of  the  finger 
ufl^ctently  often  to  supply  the  place  of  winking ;  but  during  sleep, 
e-ss  they  take  special  precautions,  the  globe  of  the  eye  is  left 
posed  to  the  air,  and  in  the  morning  they  awake  with  irritative 
ngestion,  pain,  and  hlearedness  of  the  eye. 
In  all  severe  fevers,  the  eyes  remain  partially  open,  and  if  the 
upor  continue  sufficiently  long,  or  be  excessive,  they  are  night  and 
lay  in  the  condition  similar  to  that  of  persons  affected  with  paralysis 
f  the  seventh  pair.  KecoUect  also  the  fact,  that  in  putrid  fevers  the 
nsibility  is  blunted,  and  that  the  irritation  caused  by  the  contact  of 
the  air  with  the  conjunctiva  is  not  felt,  so  that  the  necessity  for 
winking  is  not  experienced.  The  same  thing  takes  place  with  the 
jyc  which  occurs  in  respect  of  the  nostrils,  which  become  filled  with 
ust  and  other  foreign  bodies  floating  in  the  air,  because,  from  the 
rts  not  being  sensitive  to  the  presence  of  foreign  bodies,  the  patient 
ioca  nothing  to  get  rid  of  them. 

Be^flect  for  a  moment  on  the  theory  of  winking,  and  you  will  per- 
vc  the  reason  of  the  frequency  of  the  symptoms  of  which  I  have 
leen  speaking.     There  are  three  pairs  of  nerves  concerned  in  wink- 
g.     In  the  first  place,  there  is  the  fifth  pair — the  sensitive  pair — 
hich  transmits  to  the  brain  the  impression  of  pain  caused  by  con- 
tinuous contact  of  the  air,  and  drymg  of  the  cornea — the  impression 
which  imparts  the  necessity  of  winking.     In  the  second  place,  there 
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is  the  seventh  pair — a  motor  pair — ^whicli  conveys  to  the  sphinc 
of  the  eyelids  the  command  to  wink.  Finally,  there  is  the  tl 
pair  of  nerves — aUo  a  motor  pair — ^which  sends  a  braiicb  to  the 

lUr  palpebm,  and  which  eonseqnently  preside?  over  the  eLevatioo 

the  upper  eyelid.  But  there  is  stiU  another  nerve  which  1  have 
to  mention^  and  that  is  the  lachrymal^  which  comes  from  iba 
ophthalmic  branch  of  the  fifth  pair^  and  presides  over  the  secreiioo 
f>f  the  tears,  which  serve  more  than  the  ocular  macus  to  ac» 
complish  the  ultimate  object  of  winking — ^lubrication  of  the  eoo* 
junctiva. 

You  can  now  understand  that  the  performance  of  an  act  so  com* 
plicated  as  that  of  winking,  an  act  which  requires  the  agency  of  «iO 
many  nerves,  should  be  disturbed,  or  even  suspended,  during  such  a 
disease  as  dothinenteria,  which  in  so  high  a  degree  impairs  the  actioti 
of  the  whole  nervous  system. 

Yon  must  also  bear  in  mind  that  in  severe  fevers,  there  are  othe 
special  conditions  quite  independent  of  the  causes  (to  a  certain  extent 
physical)  of  which  I  have  been  speaking*  In  virtue  of  causes,  very 
imperfectly  understood,  but  essentially  connected  with  the  nature  of 
septic  diseases,  the  mucous  membranes  become  the  seat  of  congestions, 
which  may  be  somewhat  active  or  somewhat  passive,  and  which 
easily  proceed  to  inflammation  and  even  to  spliacelus.  In  the  ordi- 
nary train  of  symptoms  in  septic  fevers,  we  also  meet  with  ophthalmia, 
coryza,  sore  throat  and  laryngitis,  and  inflammatory  affections  of  iJic 
genitals  of  young  girls,  upon  which  latter  class  of  affections  I  shall 
afterwards  have  to  make  some  special  remarks.  You  w  ill  then  better 
understand  how  inflammation  of  the  cornea,  caused  by  absence  of 
wbking,  easily  passes  into  a  state  of  softening,  which  is  really  a  kind 
of  gangrene. 

Let  us  now  revert  to  the  clinical  facts. 

Along  with  Dr.  Grenat,  I  attended  a  young  man  suffering  from  a 
nervous  disease,  which  was  deficient  in  distinctive  characters,  but 
presented  symptoms  indicating  that  it  was  a  connecting  hnk  between 
brain  fever,  and  putrid  or  common  typhoid  fever.  There  was  slight 
congestion  of  the  conjunctiva,  arising  as  much  from  the  fever  itself 
as  from  the  want  of  winking.  One  of  the  cornea;  became  softened, 
and  the  patient  lost  the  eye. 

This  unfortunate  occurrence  having  made  me  reflect,  it  occurred  to 
me  that  if  the  greatest  part  of  the  evil  originated  in  the  fever,  the 
constant  esposure  of  the  eye  tu  tlip  air  from  want  of  powet  to 
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wink  was  au  important,  and  perhaps  the  principal,  canse  of  the  uhi- 
^^aatc  mischief*  I  forthwith  took  steps  to  be  able  to  itccomplish  that 
^■rkich  in  point  of  fact  I  afterwards  pnt  in  practice  with  great  sncce:?s 
^n  our  patient  of  No.  8  St.  Bernard^s  ward. 

^"     It  seemed  to  me,  as  well  as  to  those  who  were  present  at  iny 

clinical  visits  when  I  examined  this  case,  that  the  woman  must  in- 

^Levitably  lose  her  sight.     To  me  the  case  appeared  as  hopeless  as  it 

^nppcnred  to  others ;  but  I  nevertheless  resolved  to  try  the  plan 

^Pirhicli  I  had  settled  in  my  own  mind  was  the  proper  treatment* 

~  Uaving  completely  closed  the  eyelids  of  the  patient,  I  placed  on 

ihem  two  pledgets  of  soft  cotton,  which  I  kept  in  their  places  by 

means  of  a  moderately  tight  bandage.     This  little  apparatus  was 

arranged  at  the  morning  visit.     During  the  day,  the  pain  was  less 

i severe,  and  it  altogether  disappeared  during  the  night.  Wlien  1 
isxamined  the  state  of  matters  next  morning,  I  found  to  ray  great 
satisfaction  that  the  comete  had  their  normal  colour,  and  excepting 
that  the  conjunctivie  were  a  good  deal  blood*shot,  the  eyes  had  com- 
pletely returned  t^  their  natural  condition.  There  was  still  some 
imperfection  of  vision;  but  the  photophobia  was  gone.  The  treat* 
^^ment  was  contimied  for  three  days,  at  the  end  of  which  period  the 
■Apparatus  was  removed.  The  general  nervous  symptoms  had  somc- 
"  what  subsided  :  the  stupor  had  nearly  ^uite  disappeared ;  and  from 

»that  time  the  eyes  were  closed  during  sleep.     Although  during  con- 
talesiience  a  severe  attack  of  cholera  supervened,  and  althougli  that 
^as  succeeded  by  colitis,  presenting  some  of  the  characters  of  pj>i- 
demic  dysentery,  there  was  no  return  of  the  ocular  symptoms. 
1  The  following  case  was  observed  by  my  friend  and  colleague  Dr. 

^Ambroise  Tardieu.  A  man  took  scarlatina ;  and  from  the  beginning 
^of  the  attack  had  septic  symptoms.  The  eyelids  remained  in  a  state 
of  partial  closare,  and  the  lower  segment  of  the  cornea  became  soft- 
icned,  precisely  as  in  our  patient.  Already,  there  was  acute  pain, 
photophobia,  and  a  considerable  affection  of  the  sight.  Suddenly, 
jTsipelas  of  the  face  supervened,  and  simultaneously  took  posses- 
ion of  both  eyeUds,  causing  complete  occlusion  of  both  eyes  for 
aur  days.  Upon  the  erysipelas  subsiding,  the  patient  opened  his 
when  Dr.  Tardieu  was  very  pleased  to  find  that  the  eyes, 
rhich  he  supposed  lost,  were  perfectly  restored  to  their  natural 
lite. 

Although  in  this  case,  gentlemen,  the  disease  was  not  the  same  as 
ifaat  now  under  our  consideration,  the  complications  were  identical, 
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1.  J^edkmi  tf  Ue  Lsfpu^ — lf$cr6m§  ^  tie  tkrti/afu  ^  \ 

Gctttfenieii,  ettif  m  Maicli*  1858,  a  yoang  mtn  of  d^teen,  mdI 
loPhm  bji  plmkbaof  AiSfWu  placed  in  oorivaids,  to  be  treated 
for  an  affection  of  the  larrnx,  whidi  had  neoesutated  Indieoloiiij. 
On  admissionj  he  wm  sifll  using  the  tiacbeal  tnbe,  which  ho  ooold 
not  disoontinne  nithont  being  iauDodiatdjr  aeiied  vith  Tiolot  adb* 
catife  paroxysms. 

The  laijngeal  affection  was  slated  to  haTe  eommenoed  C3|^i 
months  pnvionaljr  in  the  cooise  of  severe  typhoid  ferer^  which, 
aooording  to  the  written  statement  forwarded  by  mj  ooUcagoe,  bad 
aasomed  the  adynamic  form,  and  had  lasted  for  thhrty  days*  To* 
wards  the  end  of  the  attack,  the  patient  was  sdsed  with  almoit 
complete  aphonia,  which  not  only  continued,  bnt  became  aggraTated 
at  the  commencement  of  conTalescenoe.  Bespiralion  at  the 
time  became  more  difficolt :  expiration  was  performed  with 
cieot  freedom,  hot  inspiration  was  laborious  and  Qccompanied  by 
snoriog  and  whistling  sounds*  There  was  no  pain  ooeaaioned  fagr 
making  preasore  orer  the  larynx ;  and  no  cedematous  swelling  eoold 
be  detected  at  the  upper  orifice  of  the  air-passage,  by  introdneiJig 
the  finger  far  back  into  the  throat.  The  dyspncea  was  to  a  eeiiain 
extent  intennittentj  or  I  should  rather  say  was  remittent,  for  it 
nerer  quite  ceased,  although  it  diminished  during  the  day^  and  in* 
creased  daring  the  night  in  severity. 

The  parts  at  the  entrance  of  the  larynx  were  eauteriaedj  and 
two  setons  were  inserted  orer  the  thyroid  cartilage ;  but  no  I 
resulted  from  these  measures.  Eighteen  days  after  the  ^ 
tiient  of  the  laryngeal  symptomsi  asphyxia  being  threataied,  it 
L  became  imperative  to  perform  tracheotomy  to  save  the  maii'a  Kfisw 
Trom  the  date  of  the  operatio>D»  the  patient's  health  became  com- 
pletely re-established,  so  that  he  came  to  Paris  to  get  rid  of  tlic 
tracheal  fistolaj  which  he  regarded  as  an  irksome  i'  ^  rather 

Jban  as  n  malady,     However,  on  his  arrival  at  the  ii        :  iij%  be 
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still  complaiaing  of  some  embarrassment  in  liia  respiration; 
but  tills  ceiised  from  the  time  of  our  substituting  a  wider  tube  for 
the  tube  which  he  had  been  wearing. 

I  made  several  attemptij  to  relieve  him  entirely  from  the  neces- 
sity of  using  the  tube,  with  a  view  to  closing  the  wound  in  the 
trachea^  and  restoring  entrance  for  the  air  by  the  upper  orifice  of 
the  larynx;  but  on  each  occasion,  the  excitation  of  suiTocative 
paroxysms  showed  me  that  the  air-passages  were  not  free.  After 
having  been  six  weeks  in  our  wards  the  patientj  discouragedj  left 

I  the  Hotel-DieUj  that  he  might  apply  to  others  from  whom  he  had 
better  hope^. 
Several  of  you  may  remember  a  case  similar  to,  if  not  identical 
with,  that  now  narrated,  which  came  under  our  observation  during 
last  year.  In  it,  however,  you  had  the  opportunity  of  following 
the  lanriigeal  affection,  step  by  step,  so  to  speak,  through  all  its 
phased.  The  patient  was  a  young  man  of  twenty.  He  was  placed 
in  bed  No.  4  of  St.  Agnes's  ward,  labouring  under  one  of  the 
severest  forms  of  dotliinenteria,  in  which  ataxo-adynamic  symptoms 
predominated,  and  left  behind  them  long-continued  disturbance  of 
the  cerebral  functions :  during  convalescence,  he  was  in  a  sort  of 
imbecile  state. 

During  the  third  week  of  this  young  man's  ilhiess,  I  observed 

symptoms  involving  the  respiratory  organs  :  there  was  dyspncea,  but 

the  most  characteristic  indications  were  hoarseness  and  cough.     On 

examining  the  back  part  of  the  throat,  I  was  enabled  to  ascertain 

n      that  there  was  undoubtedly  swelling  of  the  epiglottis,  and  was  led 

^■to  suspect  that  it    extended  to  the  aryteno-epiglottidean  folds — 

^^  perhaps  even  to  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  larynx  and  the  vocal 

cords.     By  means  of  regular  insufflation  several  times  a  day  of 

alum  and  tannin,  there  was  a  great  amelioration,  but  not  a  complete 

oessation  of  the  symptoms :  under  these  circumstances,  he  asked, 

and  was  granted,  hia  dismissal     Behaving,  however,  that  there  was 

deep-seated  mischief,  locahsed  probably  in  the  cartilages    of  the 

larynx,  I  told  you  that  there  was  necrosis  of  one  of  the  cartilages, 

And  stated  my  fears  as  to  the  fate  of  this  young  man :  my  impression 

that  in  a  few  days  he  would  return  to  the  hospital  in  a  worse 

lition,  and  requiring  serious  surgical  int-ervention. 

In  point  of  fact,  ten  days  afterwards,  he  did  return.     My  prtj- 

diction  was  ful&Ued  ;  the  symptoms  had  assumed  a  formidable  seve- 

ty.     Respiration  was  oppressed  :  expiration,  which  was  whistling, 
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\tm  iibononB  tim  inspmliCNi:  the  cougli  wiia  exoeediiiglj 
boaiM,  tixat  vas  an  ilaiasl  total  aJsenoe  ot  woke,  and  it  was  oolj 
hj  rerj  great  exertions  tltat  this  tusforiitiuile  Toung  man  could  make 
iLimself  itiiderBlood«  Nerertlieleas,  the  oppremon  oot  hariog  pro- 
ceeded to  the  laat  degree^  and  there  being  oo  threatening  suflfocatioiij 
I  made  a  new  attempt  to  aabdcie  the  sjmftomBt  using  the  aaaie 
means  which  had  at  first  been  snceessfully  e  '  \  I  [yreseribed 
insufflations  of  alum  and  tatmtn^  but  no  abatr  the  sympto]^^ 

resulted  from  that  treatment.  With  a  view  to  give  him  a  b^H 
diance  before  resorting  to  tracheotomy^  I  looked  on  the  case  ^^ 
poasibl;  one  of  syphilitic  krjngitis^  although  only  loo  well  con> 
vinced  of  the  accuracy  of  my  diagnosii)^  and  although  I  had  hardly 
any  hope  of  obtaining  more  favourable  results.  Profiting,  therefore, 
by  the  time  granted  me,  by  the  want  of  urgency  in  the  symptoms,  1 
administered  preparations  of  iodine ;  but  under  this  treatment,  the 
oedema  of  the  glottis  increased^  and,  on  the  1 8lh  July,  there  was  a 
renewal  of  the  threatening  of  suffocation  :  and  from  asphyxia  being 
imminent,  it  became  imperative  to  resort  to  tracheotomy.  The 
operation  was  performed  late  in  the  evening  by  the  interne  on  duty, 
M.  Warmont,  a  distinguished  hospital  pupil,  and  next  moniing,  at 
the  visit,  I  found  our  patient  in  good  spirits^  and  asking  food 

Some  weeks  afterwards,  he  finally  left  the  hospital,  breal 
freely  by  the  wound  in  the  trachea,  thanks  to  a  tube  of  very  lai 
eahbre  which  had  been  inserted.  When  he  wished  to  speak,  he 
closed  the  tracheal  opening;  and  ttongh  his  voice  was  still  very 
hoarse,  it  was  easily  heard.  He  afterwards  came  to  sec  us  occa* 
sionally,  and  from  time  to  time  we  have  had  accounts  of  him*  Two 
years  after  the  operation,  he  was  still  breathing  through  the  tube, 
which  he  could  not  close  completely  without  being  threatened  with 
suffocation.  His  general  health  was  excellent :  at  his  List  visit,  wc 
found  that  he  had  gained  a  considerable  amount  of  flesh.  He  had 
resumed  work  as  a  coppersmith.  To  render  his  infirmity  more 
supportable,  and  for  the  purpose  of  concealing  it  as  much  as  possible, 
he  had  iaveuted  a  somewhat  ingenious  apparatus :  he  had  adapted 
to  his  tracheal  eanula  a  long  caoutchouc  tube,  which  passing  under 
hi?*  neckerchief  and  descending  along  his  body,  opened  in  the  side 
pockt^t  (»f  his  trousers.  When  he  wished  to  speak,  he  put  his  hand 
into  his  fob,  without,  as  formerly,  having  to  put  his  finger  to  his 
neok.  lie  was,  however  obliged  to  renourr/'c  this  contrivance,  as  it 
interfered  with  the  freedom  of  his  breathing.     Some  days  ago,  I 
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llearned  tliat  he  continued  in  the  same  state  of  healthy  but  was  still 
rearing  the  tracheal  caniila. 

Cases  of  ccdema  of  the  glottiF,  similar  to  those  uow  related^  occur 
not  uufrequently  in  the  course  of,  and  during  convalescence  from, 
evere  continued  fevers.     I  say  set^ere  JevefSf  because  they  are  ob- 
en^ed  not  in  dothinenteria  only,  but  likewise  in  scarlatina  and  small* 
&x.     At  present,  to  speak  only  of  what  occurs  in  putrid  fever,  I 
aay  mention  that  my  lamented  colleague  Sestier,  in  274  cases  which 
lie  collected,  gives  10  cases  in  wkich  tcdema  of  the  glottis  supervened 
during  convalescence  from  typlioid  fever*     These  cases  were  not  en- 
couraging, for  they  all  proved  fatal :  in  five  of  them,  tracheotomy 
was  resorted  to  J 

In  contrast  with  the^^e  anfortunate  cases,  I  can  quote  others  of  a 

aore  favourable  character,  in  addition  to  the  two  which  I  liave 

ready  related.     In  the   Gazette  Hebdomadalre  for  August  1859, 

(Ton  will  find  a  report  in  relation  to  this  subject,  by  Dr*  Charcot,  of 

cs  published  in  Germany,  in  which  the  proportion  of  successful 

ases  was  great — seven  in  nineteen. 

What  ought  most  to  surprise  you,  gentlemen,  is  that  cases  of 
Ddema  of  the  glottis  consecutive    to  dothinenteria  are  nut  more 
Bumerous,  seeing  the  frequency  of  the  lesions  under  the  influence  of 
rmhich  this  aifection  may  be  produced. 

I  have  related  to  you  the  only  two  cases  of  this  affection  which  I 
bave  met  with  as  sequels  of  dothinenteria  since  I  have  occupied  this 
linical  chair ;  so  that  I  have  had  no  opportunity  of  verifying  by 
Jissection  the  appearances  which  others  have  seen  in  similar  cases. 
Jut  that  I  may  make  my  remarks  on  this  subject  as  complete 
possible,  I  will  quote  three  cases,  the  fir&t  from  my  former  pupil 
)f.  Louis  Genouville,  the  other  two  from  Dr.  Second-FerrfoL* 

Dr.  Genouville's  case  was  that  of  a  person  admitted  to  the  Hos- 
[jital  of  St,  Anthony,  to  the  wards  of  my  colleague  Dr.  Bergeron, 
The  patient  was  at  the  end  of  a  severe  attack  of  adynamic  putrid 
^Uever,  when,  a  few  days  after  his  arrival,  he  was  seized  with  a  suflb- 
Bcative  paroxysm  which  imperatively  demanded  tracheotomy.  On 
^Khe  second  day  after  the  operation,  when  he  seemed  sufficiently  well 
^^0  be  allowed,  at  his  own  request,  to  discontinue  the  tracheal  tube, 


*  Sestise  :— La  Broncbotomie  dans  le  cas  d'ABgiae  Larytig^  (Eddroattufic. 
[Archives  Gen^nks  de  Medeciue,  1S50O 

*  BtiUcliua  de  la  8ocidt6  Anutoniique,  for  1857  and  1858. 
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he  was  suddenly  carried  off  by  a  suffocative  attack.  Ua  upemii 
the  body,  the  mucous  niembraue  of  the  larynx  was  found  to 
gangrenous,  and  this  condition  extended  back  to  behind  the  ventri- 
cles :  the  arytenoid  cartilage  was  entirely  destroyed :  the  inferior 
constrictor  muscles  of  the  phariiiix  and  the  crico-  arytenoid  muscles 
were  sphacelated*  The  bronchial  gknds  were  bkck^  and  exhaled 
the  characteristic  odour  of  gangrene.  In  the  situation  of  the  ileo* 
caecal  valve  were  seen  the  morbid  appearances  which  belong  to 
dothinenteria. 

In  this  history,  there  is  nothing  said  of  ccdcma  of  the  glott 
but  I  nevertheless  deem  the  case  deserving  of  mention,  for  gangr 
of  the  larynx  and  necrosis  of  the  cartilages  are  lesions  assoctiited 
with  cedema  of  the  glottis,  although  gangrene  is  not  so  conim<nilj 
met  with  as  other  morbid  alterations  of  which  there  are  notices  in 
the  cases  reported  by  Dr.  Secoud-Ferr^olj  which  I  am  now  going 
to  relate. 

One  of  his  patients,  a  man  of  twxnty-two  years  of  age,  had  had 
a  seriously  complicated  attack  of  ataxo-adynamic  putrid  fever ;  he 
had  gangrenous  sloughs  over  the  sacrum,  and  the  surfaces  to  which 
bhsters  had  been  applied  on  the  calves  of  the  legs  were  sphacelated* 
On  the  22nd  December,  he  went  into  La  Piti6  Hospital,  under  the 
care  of  my  excellent  friend  and  colleague  Dr,  Noel  Gueoeau  dc 
Mussy,  and  at  the  end  of  January  was  convalescent :  his  wounds, 
however,  were  not  cicatrising,  and  numerous  subcutaneous  purulent 
collections  formed,  which  had  to  be  opened.  He  had  been  subject 
to  loss  of  voice  before  his  typhoid  fever,  and  had  a  return  of  ibis 
affection  during  the  convalescence.  He  was  not  only  voiceless,  but 
had  likewise  difficult  respuration,  and  the  inspiration  was  whistling, 
particularly  during  sleep.  By  cauterising  the  superior  orifice  of  the 
larynx  with  nitrate  of  silver,  these  symptoms  were  temporarily  mo- 
derated, but  again  increased  when  speaking  was  attempted.  They 
soon  became  of  such  a  character  that  suffocation  was  imminent,  and 
tracheotomy  necessary*    The  patient  died  during  the  operation. 

The  autopsy  showed  a  slight  ocdematous  infiltration  of  the  aryteno- 
epiglottidean  folds »  both  vocal  cords  were  swollen,  and  presented 
slight  superficial  erosions.  The  larynx  contained  a  large  quantity 
of  muco-purulent  fluid,  which,  when  pressure  was  made  on  I  he 
cricoid  cartilage,  flowed  out  through  a  fistulous  ojKjning,  situated 
posteriorly  and  a  little  to  tlie  left  side  of  the  cricoid  cartiliige.  This 
opening  commuiiicatcd  with  a  collection  of  pus,  bounded  on  one 
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by  the  steruo- thyroid,  and  crico-thyroid  muscleaj  and  on  the 
r  by  the  mucous  ineuihrane  of  the  larynx*     A  great  part  of  the 
left  half  of   the  cricoid  cartilage  had  disappeared.     There  was  a 
loss  of  substance^  very  irregular  iu  shape,  constituted  by  the  de- 
struction of  the  superior  circumference  of  the  ring,  and  involving 
three  fourths  of  its  hei^^ht.     On  each  vocal  cord  there  was  observed 
Hft  Somali  club-shaped  polypus  with  a  slight  pedicle,  and  about  the  s^ize  of 
^n  lentil.     These  two  small  polypi,  attached  opposite  to  each  other,  were 
^Uoating  loose ;  and  by  falling  down  over  the  oriiice  of  the  glottis 
^Kbey  could  very  well  close  it  couipletely.     These  polypi  may  not 
^nave  much  complicated  the  necrosis  of  the  larynx,  but  they  accounted 
,     for  tlie  aphonia  to  which  the  patient  was  liable  prior  to  his  attack  of 
Hiyphoid  fever. 

^M  The  subject  of  the  second  case  was  a  young  man  of  seventeen 
^Wears  of  age,  who  likewise  was  received  into  Dr.  N.  Gueneau  de 
^Bliissy's  wards  with  typhoid  fever.  The  attack,  appareritly  slight  at 
^ftrst,  was  marked,  during  the  second  week,  by  adynamic  symptoms 
of,  however,  no  great  severity.  On  the  morning  of  the  eleventh 
lay  after  his  being  received  into  hospital,  he  showed  signs  of  ex- 
Ditement :  the  voice  was  hoarse,  and  sounded  as  if  it  were  stifled  ; 
spiration  was  noisy  and  whistling,  while  expiration  was  more  easy. 
ifVictions  with  croton  oil  on  the  neck,  cauterizations  of  the  superior 
orifice  of  the  larynx  with  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  in  three  times  ita 
reight  of  water,  apfJied  by  means  of  a  sponge,  did  not  stop  the  symp- 
oms,  which  indeed,  by  the  evening,  had  become  considerably  aggra- 
rated.  Bedness  was  then  visible  on  the  isthmus  faucium,  and  when 
be  finger  was  directed  to  the  orifice  of  the  larynx,  the  epiglottis  was 
'distinctly  felt  to  be  swoUen,  so  as  in  shape  to  resemble  a  round 
^cushiou  with  a  central  hole,  and  to  extend  towards  the  aryteno- 
tpiglottidean  folds,     The  patient  died  during  the  night. 

At  the  autopsy,  the  isthmus  ftiucium  had  a  permanent  bright  red 
^ colour,  and  the  glands  in  that  situation  were  swollen,  as  were  like- 
rise  the  papillae  circumvallatse  of  the  tongue.     There  was  a  large 
edematous  infiltration,  with  vascularity  of  the  sub-mucous  cellular 
kissue,  situated  at  the  orifice  of  the  larynx,  around  the  epiglottis  :  in 
[)rm  somewhat  spherical,  and  resembling  a  cherry,  it  extended  into 
lie  iutenor  of  the  larynx,  and  over  the  vocal  cords,  which  were 
eroded  at  their  free  margins.     At   the  anterior  horn  of  the  left 
arytenoid  cartilage,  at  the  insertion  of  the  vocal  cord  of  the  same 
sid^  there  was  a  small,  oval,  greyish  erosion,  with  fringed  irregular 
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edges,  whicb  led  to  a  deposit  of  concrete  pus  in  the  sub-mucous, 
cellular  tissue  of  the  gout flrre  des  hoissom  from  two  to  three  ceuti-i 
meters  long  by  one  and  a  half  broad.  The  aryteooid  cartilage  pre- 
sented to  the  eye  no  appreciable  alteration,  but  its  anterior  apophysis' 
was  fuund  denuded  at  the  bottom  of  the  erosion  already  describetL 

Tlie  necroses  of  the  larynx,  which  in  the  cases  now  detailed  gavej 
rise  to  the  affection  improperly  termed  uudema  of  the  j^lottis,  have^i 
(following  a  mechanism  which  I  will  afterwards  explain)  as  theiri 
starting-point  ulcerations  which  are  almost  always  met  with  in  this| 
region  in  dothinenteria,  as  has  been  pointed  out  by  ChomeL  The 
term  oedema  of  the  glottic?,  I  call  improper,  because  the  afiectiotll 
really  occupies  the  glottis  itself  less  than  the  aryteno-epiglottideatt: 
ligaments,  that  is  to  say,  than  the  superior  orifice  of  the  larynx*  Ij 
will  afterwards  return  to  this  point>  when  I  come  to  consider  in  a 
special  manner  the  history  of  ccdema  of  the  glottis*  These  laryngeal 
affections,  described  with  the  greatest  possible  care  by  Louis,  exia^t 
80  constantly,  that  that  physician  gives  ulceration  and  partial  de- 
airuction  of  the  epiglottis  as  one  of  the  secondary  anatomical  charsie- 
iers  of  dotbinenteric  fevers,  placing  them  in  that  category  along; 
with  ulcerations  of  the  pharynx  and  oesophagus.  So  characterislio 
are  these  appearances  in  his  opinion  that  he  says  : — "  If  found  oni 
examining  the  body  of  one  who  has  died  from  an  acute  disease,  they 
will  establish  with  nearly  perfect  certainty,  and  without  going  any 
farther,  that  the  affection  was  typhoid  fever/'* 

The  cartilages  of  the  nose  may  be  affected  by  dothineuteric  necro- 
sis. We  are  indebted  to  one  of  our  accomplished  hospital  colleaguca 
Dn  Henri  Eoger  for  the  account  of  a  very  curious  case  of  necrosis 
of  the  cartiliige  of  the  septum.  It  occurred  in  a  young  man,  who^ 
when  convalescent  from  very  severe  typhoid  fever,  attracted  tha 
attention  of  his  physicians  by  an  unusual  phenomenon :  he  had  a 
perforation  of  the  nasal  septum,  through  which  he  could  male  hta 
two  fingers  meet.  There  was  shown  to  exist,  in  fact,  an  ulcemtiou 
with  perfectly  rounded  edges,  bleeding  at  some  points,  and  at  othem 
covered  with  crusts  which  circumscribed  a  complete  destruction  of 
part  of  the  septum,  which  was  found  to  present  a  perforation  of  tho 
size  of  a  five  centime  piece.  The  cicatrisation  of  the  ulcerated  soft 
parts  was  soon  completed,  but  the  perforation  of  the  septum  remained* 
_Ii  was  of  an  oval  form,  and  situated  three  millimeters  above  the  on* 

'  Louis:— R«chcrcUes  sur  la  Ymxt  Typliouic,  p,  311*    IVia;  1841. 
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it  of  the  nostrils.  The  only  functional  disturbjmce  which  it  occti- 
j«ioned  was  a  snuflling  sound  of  the  voice,  which  at  first  was  con- 
siderable^ and  then  gradually  diminished.     Dr.  Henri  Eoger  very 

»perly  classes  this  case  with  those  of  necrosis  of  the  larynx.     It  is, 

rever,  much  more  rare,  for  neither  Rokitansky  nor  Griesinger 
mention  it.  There  is  no  example  of  it  quoted  by  Cruveilhier ;  and 
T  have  never  seen  one.* 

Tliese  lesions  admit  of  explanation,  without  the  necessity  of  sup- 
posing  a  special  localisation  of  tie  disease  analogous  to  that  which 
tiikes  place  in  the  intestinal  canal.  There  always  exists  in  dothincn- 
teria,  in  a  degree  more  or  less  marked,  that  irritation,  that  catarrhal 
condition  of  the  respiratory  pasisages  to  which  I  have  called  joar 
attention:  and  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  known  how  much  in  this 
fever  the  tendency  to  ulceration  shows  itself,  wherever  there  is  in- 
flammation or  even  mere  irritation  of  the  mucous  membranes.  You 
have  not  forgotten,  I  presume,  what  I  told  you,  to  the  effect,  that 
in  septic  diseases  the  mucous  membranes  become  the  scat  of  half- 
active,  half- passive  congestions,  which  readily  proceed  to  inflnmma- 
tion  and  even  to  sphacelus,  a  fact  which  explains  the  ophthalmic 
affections  of  which  I  have  spoken— the  coryzas,  sore  throats,  inflam- 
mations of  the  genitals,  and  laryngitic  attacks  which,  in  fact,  all 
belong  to  the  common  cortege  of  septic  fevers.  With  this  fact 
in  jour  minds,  you  will  not  be  astonished  to  meet  with  a  tendency 
to  ulceration,  a  tendency  which  is  sometimes  found  where  it  would 
hardly  be  looked  for.  For  example.  Dr.  Charcot  had  a  case  in 
which  there  was  ulceration  of  the  gall-bladder. 

It  may,  therefore,  be  said  that  there  is  a  sort  of  ulcerous  diathesis 
in  dothinenteria;  but  independent  of  this  diathesis,  of  this  dyscrasia 
of  the  blood,  which  constitutes  one  of  the  characters  of  putridity, 
ulceration  is  one  of  the  consequences  of  inanition,  as  has  been 
demonstrated  by  the  beautiful  experiments  of  Cliossat.* 

Likewise,  there  are  no  circumstances  under  which  ulcerations  of 
the  larjiix,  nose,  pharynx,  o'sophagus,  &:c.  arc  more  common  than 
when  the  dothinenteria  has  been  of  the  putrid  form,  adynamic,  or 
when  the  course  of  the  disease  has  been  protracted,  or  when  the  diet 
of  the  patient  has  been  kept  too  rigorously  low,    I  intend,  a^  I  have 


I     ^  H.  EooEB:— BuUetia  de  U  8oci^t^  M^dicale  des  H6{»it«iix  de  Ptds. 
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'  Chossat  :— Recherchet  E:Ep^nmea tales  mt  TlnJinition.    Paris ;  i$43. 
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already  said  to  reserve  mj  retnaflcs  on  the  mechatiism  of  cEdema  of 
the  glottis^  as  I  propose  to  devote  an  entire  lecture  to  tbe  constdera«> 
fion  of  that  affection. 

There  still  remains  a  qnestion  for  our  considemtion.  When  once 
fsdema  of  the  glottis  has  bcai  ascertained  to  exist,  ought  tracheotompf 
to  be  immediately  performed  ?  Ought  we  to  wait  for  violent  snffb* 
cative  paroxysms  ?     Ought  we  to  wait  till  a5phyxia  b  imminent  ? 

You  have  seen,  gentlemen,  what  I  did  in  the  case  which  came 
nnder  your  own  observation.  At  the  first  examination,  I  diagnosed 
cedema  of  the  glottis ;  paroxysms  of  suffocation  occurred,  but  I  stiU 
postponed  oi)ening  the  trachea,  and  instituted  treatment,  whidi, 
although  I  was  not  sanguine  as  to  its  success,  nevertheless  gave  a 
chance  of  obviating  the  necessity  of  operating.  I  held  myself  in 
readiness  for  every  eventuality  :  I  caused  the  patient  to  be  closdj 
watched,  resolving  to  perform  tracheotomy  whenever^  from  the  suffo- 
cative 6ts  becoming  frequent  and  violent,  asphyxia  should  become 
imminent.  The  young  man  was  not  operated  on  till  it  would  have 
been  dangerous  to  have  waited  longer*  Such  in  my  opinion  is  the 
proper  course  to  follow;  for  after  balancing  the  indications  for  and 
against  opening  the  trachea  in  oedema  of  the  glottis,  I  would  say 
it  is  wrong  to  wait  till  asphyxia  has  proceeded  so  far  as  to  render 
h  imminent.  To  wait  the  arrival  of  that  critical  moment  would 
be  to  run  the  risk  of  failure  from  the  patient  sinking  during  or  im* 
mediately  after  the  operation,  in  consequence  of  his  li'^  '  '  pn 
into  a  state  of  stupor  and  collapse  from  which  it  might  l,  .  ult 
to  rouse  him.  On  the  other  hand,  it  would  be  equally  wrong  to  be 
in  a  hurry  to  operate  as  soon  as  severe  and  well-marked  attacks  of 
ruffocatiou  had  occurred,  and  it  would  be  equally  objectionable  to 
operate  as  soon  as  csdemaof  the  glottis  liad  declared  itself;  for  under 
both  of  these  conditionSj  there  are  cases  in  which  recovery  tiikes 
place  without  tracheotomy.  These  recoveries  seldom  occur  when 
the  oedema  depends  upon  necrosis  of  the  cartilages  of  the  larynx, 

! because  the  necrosed  portions  with  hardly  an  exception,  ab.^olutcly 
require  to  be  eliminated,  and  this  elimination  cannot  take  place  till 
repeated  inflammations  have  been  excited ;  and  under  their  itifluenoe 
infiltration  of  the  aryteno-epiglottidean  folds  is  produced.  Some* 
times,  also,  the  vocal  cords  are  infiltrated,  ^  I  will  afterwa 
explain  to  you. 
Nev^theless,  gentlemen,  it  is  quite  possible  for  this  elimination 
take  place  without  involving  these  consequences,     'VVlien  this  occu; 
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is  ilic  result  of  the  unaided  efforts  of  nature,  as  is  exempli- 
fied by  the  following  case^  which  occuned  in  the  practice  of  my 
colleagQe  Dr.  H^rard,  physician  to  the  Lariboisi^re  Hospital, 

A  young  woman  of  twenty 4wo  had  a  very  tedious  convalescence 
from  typhoid  fever.  After  the  lapse  of  about  three  months^  she  was 
suddenly  seized  with  severe  dyspnoea  accompanied  by  loss  of  voice. 
From  that  time  she  had  had  occasional  attacks  of  suffocation,  during 
which  the  inspiration  in  particular  was  exceedingly  painful.  Six 
months  later,  the  aphonia  was  almost  absolute.  The  few  sounds 
emitted  by  the  patient  were  hoarse,  guttural,  and  accompanied  by  a 
little  hissing  noise*  Eespiration  was  very  much  oppressed :  inspira- 
tion, which  was  noisy  and  somewhat  wheeling,  brought  the  musclefi 
of  the  chest  into  strong  action.  The  patient  had  at  the  same  time  a 
frequent  and  very  distressing  cough,  but  it  did  not  come  in  fits  :  the 
found  of  the  cough  was  veiy  deep.  There  was  a  little  sero-mucous 
expectoration  slightly  streaked  with  blood.  The  patient's  general 
condition  was  good;  her  countenance  had  a  natural  appearance;  she 
was  plump ;  and  had  regained  her  strength. 

Examination  of  the  respiratory  apparatus  only  furnished  negative 
signs.  On  applying  the  stethoscope  over  the  larynx,  a  very  decided 
whistling  sound  was  heard:  it  was  very  rough  during  both  inspira- 
tion and  expiration,  but  particularly  during  inspiration.  Externally, 
here  was  no  sign  of  structural  change  in  the  larynx — no  cicatrix, 
no  fistula,  no  crepitation  on  pressure — nothing  to  indicate  lesion  of 
the  cartilages.  On  introducing  the  finger  into  the  throat,  it  was  im- 
possible to  detect  any  increased  volume  of  the  aryteno-epiglottidean 
folds ;  and  a  sound  was  easily  introduced  into  the  larynx.  Some 
days  later,  the  patient  experienced  more  discomfort  in  the  larynx : 
she  thought  that  she  felt  a  moveable  body  which  occasionally  got 
across  the  throat.  All  at  once,  during  the  evening,  she  was  seized 
with  a  real  and  very  severe  paroxysm  of  suffocation ;  and  after  a 
violent  fit  of  coughing,  she  ejected  by  the  mouth  two  small  osseous 
sequestra. 

On  the  immediately  following  days,  the  aphonia  remained  as 
before.  The  cough  was  distressing,  and  had  all  the  characters  of 
laryngeal  cough.  The  larjnx,  when  pressed,  was  slightly  painful, 
but  unless  pressure  was  made,  there  was  no  sensation  of  pain  in  it 
worth  noticing.  At  the  end  of  a  month,  slight  improvement  showed 
itself.  There  was  less  cough ;  and  the  vocal  sounds,  though  still 
very  incomplete,  were  uttered  with  more  e^e. 
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At  the  end  of  a  residence  of  seven  months,  the  pntient  left  the 
hospital*  Her  general  health  was  then  unexceptionable :  utterance 
was  nearly  natural,  though  the  voice  was  still  rather  hoarse,  guttural^ 
and  deep*  There  was  no  cough>  and  no  pain  in  the  larynx,  even  on 
pressure.     The  state  of  the  chest  continued  satisfactory. 

In  conclusion,  when  cedema  of  the  glottis  supervenes  during  con- 
valescence from,  or  in  the  course  of,  dothincntcria,  after  trial  has 
been  made  of  the  available  therapeutic  resources  of  medicine,  such 
as  insufflation  of  alum  or  tannin,  cauterizations  with  nitrate  of  sUvcTi 
and,  when  practicable,  scarification  of  the  cedematoua  aryteno* 
epiglottidean  folds,  we  must  be  ready  to  perform  tracheotomy 
— and  that  early  rather  than  late — that  is  to  say,  when  the  soSbca* 
tive  paroxysms  have  become  frequent  and  of  increased  severity  and 
duration,  and  the  respiration  more  embarrassed  in  the  intervak 
between  the  fits.  The  more  the  patient  has  been  reduced  by  the 
antecedent  malady,  the  less  delay  ought  there  to  be  in  operating. 

3. — Slough, — £ri^sipelas, — CoUiquathe  Suppttration$, — Paraplegia 
Consecutive  to  Infillratlofi  of  Pus  into  the  Spinal  Canal  producing 
hffammation  and  Suppuration  rf  the  Spinal  Marron?, 

Gentlemen,  the  tendency  to  sphacelus,  which  is  one  of  the  charaC'^ 
ters  of  the  condition  to  which  the  name  ptdridit^  has  been  given  in 
severe  fevers,  is  never  more  decided  than  in  adynamic  dothinenteria* 
It  is  the  principal  c^use  of  the  sloughs  which  you  have  so  often  ob- 
served in  our  patients.  They  occur  chiefly  in  parts  subjected  to 
continuous  pressure,  such  as  over  the  sacrum,  great  trochanters,  and, 
as  Cbomel  has  noted,  sometimes  even,  over  the  occiput.  Continuous 
pressure,  then,  contributes  its  share  in  causing  mortification  of  tissues : 
the  contact  of  freces,  and  urine,  by  constantly  soiling  the  parts*,  un^ 
doubtedly  also  assists  in  producing  that  result.  It  is  necessary, 
therefore,  that  the  patients  should  be  kept  exceedingly  clean,  and 
that  their  position  should  be  frequently  changed,  so  as  to  prevent  the 
injurious  consequences  of  pressure  continued  too  long  on  the  same 
part  of  the  body.  With  a  view  to  obviate  the  inconveniences  which 
arise  from  the  roughness  occasioned  by  folds  in  the  sheets  on  which  the 
patient  lies,  nnpkins  of  vulcanised  Indian  rubber  have  been  invented 
for  placing  under  the  seat :  they  are  stretched  across,  and  fixed  at 
each  side  of  the  bed.  By  this  contrivance,  a  perfectly  smooth  and 
soft   surface  is  obtained :  and  these  napkins  have,  moreover,  the 
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irintage  of  being  easily  kept  clean,  as  that  can  be  accomplished  by 
I  them  vnth  a  wet  sponge.  When  one  has  not  at  command  an 
itus  of  this  description,  the  pehis  of  the  patient  may  be 
wrapped  up  in  a  cliamois  skinj  such  as  is  used  for  washing  car- 
riages t  it  is  fixed  in  front,  so  that  whatever  position  the  patients  get 
into,  they  are  always  in  contact  with  a  smooth  soft  surface.     These 

■  chamois  skins  can  be  obtained  anywhere ;  and  they  are  very  easily 
washed*  Another  plan  suggested — a  plan  you  saw  me  put  in  prac- 
tice with  one  of  our  male  patients — consists  in  making  the  patients 
sleep  on  straw,  in  accordance  with  the  system  adopted  with  the 
at^NT^  of  the  Bicetre  and  Salp^triere.  The  straw  absorbs  the 
fluid  part  of  the  excrementitious  matters,  which  by  their  contact 
would  have  irritated  the  skin ;  and  in  this  way  one  of  the  causes  of 
gangrene  is  removed. 

Unfortunately,  these  different  measures  often  prove  insufficient; 
for,  as  I  told  yon,  the  principal  cause  of  sloughing  in  dothinenteric 
patients  is  the  tendency  to  mortification  which  belongs  to  the  disease. 
How  great  this  tendency  is  is  seen  by  the  facility  with  which  surfaces 
to  which  blisters  have  been  applied  become  gangrenous,  even  when  the 
blisters  have  been  applied  to  the  front  of  the  chest  and  insides  of 
the  thighs,  surfaces  on  which  there  can  be  neither  pressurej  nor 
soiling  by  urine  or  fjeces.  It  also  often  happens  that  pustules  of 
ecthyma  in  different  parts  of  the  body,  and  the  bites  of  leeches 
become  the  starting  point  of  sloughs  of  greater  or  less  size,  and  of 
more  or  less  depth,  irrespective  of  pressure  or  irritation  from  ex- 
crementitious matter,  causes  to  which  some  physicians — as  I  think 
erroneously — attach  very  great  importance. 

The  sloughs  which  occur  so  frequently  in  dothinenteria  sometimet 
become  exceedingly  serious  complications. 

They  may  occasion  erysipelas,  which,  developing  itself  around  a 
iloDgh,  may  spread  widely,  invading  a  great  part  of  the  skin,  or  ex- 
citing febrile  action,  which  exhausts  the  patient,  already  much 
reduced  by  the  long  duration  of  the  putrid  fever. 

From  their  number,  extent,  and  depth,  the  sloughs  are  in  thera- 
fielves  serious  complications ;  for  when  they  do  not  lead  to  a  fatal 
termination,  they  exceedingly  retard  convalescence.     Gangrene  often 

*  See  p,  339. — The  gdtwuji  of  llie  BicStre^  and  ihe  gdiiutn  of  the  Silpitnere 
are  the  patienta  ia  the  rcipective  hospitals  who,  from  mental  imbecility,  or 
paralysis  of  the  sphineterSf  pass  their  excremeats  either  without  regard  to 
dccencj*  or  in?ol«atarily, — ^Trvhslatob. 
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proceeds  from  the  skin  to  the  cellalar  tissue,  then  reaches  the 
musclesj  and  destroys  them.  Its  destructive  poweT  affects  even  the 
bones,  which  it  leaves  denuded  and  necrosed.  Under  these  circum- 
fitance^j  there  are  large  deep  ulcerations  yielding  a  putrid  sanguino- 
Ilent  discharge;  and  ere  long,  life  is  terminated  by  the  vain  attempt 
of  the  organism  to  struggle  against  profuse  and  constant  sop* 
paration. 

Moreover,  the  extensive  ulcerations  of  the  skin  produced  by  the 
sloughs — as  well  as  boils,  carbuncles,  and  buboes — may  lead  to  the 
absorption  of  putrid  or  purulent  matter.  Professor  Andral  mentions 
a  case  in  which  numerous  metastatic  abscesses  supervened  after  an 
attack  of  small-pox.^ 

It  is  natural  to  suppose  that  in  some  cases  the  dothincnteric 
ulcerations  of  the  intestines  may  become  the  starting  point  of  puru- 
lent fever. 

On  the  1 6th  December,  1861,  a  case  of  this  description  was 
observed  at  the  anatomical  theatre  of  the  Hotel-Dieo.  The  autopsy 
to  which  I  refer  was  that  of  a  man  of  twenty -seven,  who  died,  in  the 
wards  of  my  coUeagne  Dr.  Horteloup,  during  the  seventh  week  of 
typhoid  fever.  The  symptoms  which  the  man  had  latterij  presented 
were  such  as  arc  frequently  observed  in  the  last  week  of  dothinenteria, 
just  when  convalescence  ought  to  be  beginning,  and  wliich  consist 
in  an  exacerbation  of  symptoms,  and  the  appearance  of  new  typhoid 
and  ataxic  complications* 

When  the  intestines  were  being  removed  from  the  body,  that  they 
might  be  opened,  it  was  observed  that  the  most  fleshy  part  of  the 
left  psoas  muscle  was  swollen  out  into  a  tumour.  When  this  was 
cut  into,  chocolate-coloured  pus  spurted  out,  the  quantity  evacuated 
being  estimated  at  nearly  100  grammes.  Dr.  Horteloup's  inieme, 
who  made  the  autopsy,  informed  us  that  the  patient  had  never  pre- 
sented the  signs  usually  attributed  to  psoitis.  I  at  once  remarked 
that  the  psoas  abscess  must  be  metastatic,  and  that  from  appearances 
there  were  numerous  similar  abscesses  in  the  lungs.  The  lungs  were 
in  fact  studded  with  small  purulent  collections,  audi  as  are  commonly 
seen  in  the  fever  dependent  upon  the  absorption  of  pus ;  simikr 
purulent  collections  were  found  in  the  liver.  We  discovered  nothing 
i<>  explain  the  fact  of  purulent  absorption,  except  extensive  dothine 
teric  ulcerations  in  the  lower  part  of  the  ileum. 
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A  similar  case,  in  which  recovery  took  place,  is  reported  by  MM, 
Castelnau  and  Ducrest.^ 

There  is  still  another  complication  of  dotliinenteria,  which,  although 
I  have  not  seen  it^  may  be  met  with.  I  allude  to  an  inflammation  of 
the  spinal  marrow  and  its  membrane^^,  which  has  a  rfough  over  the 
sacrum  as  its  starting  point,  iTou  have  seen  a  case  of  this  descrip- 
tion, thongh  not  in  connection  with  putrid  fever.  The  case,  how- 
everj  naturally  claims  notice  in  relation  to  the  point  now  before  U9. 
Similar  cases  are  also  described  in  classical  works. 

My  colleague  Professor  Nflaton  remarks,  in  his  "  ElimenU  tie 
Pathohgie  Ckirurf^^ale,*'  that,  as  a  consequence  of  the  slonghs 
which  form  over  the  sacrumj  "there  sometimes  occurs  an  exceedingly 
perious  complication,  easily  explained  by  the  anatomical  relations  of 
the  parts.  The  lower  outlet  of  the  sacral  canal  is  closeJ  by  a  fibrous 
and  extending  from  the  sacrum  to  the  coccyx  \  and  this  band  is 
itielf  involved  in  the  mortification*  The  spinal  dura  mater  and 
arachnoid  are  also  perforated,  and  a  putrid  sanies  flows  into  the 
Arachnoid  cavity,  producing  all  the  symptoms  of  spinal  meningitisj 
and  ere  long  causing  death/* 

This  statement  is  quite  a  description  of  the  case  of  the  patient 

whom  you  lately  saw  in  bed  No,  H  of  St*  Agnes's  ward.     Having 

presented  the  signs  of  acute  myelitis,  with  sloughs  over  the  sacrum, 

and  typhoid  symptoms,  she  sank  delirious  after  an  illness  of  six 

weeks*     On  examination  after  death,  the  entire  posterior  aspect  of 

he  space  between  the  trochanters  was  found  to  be  occupied  by  a 

ilough.     The  sacro-coccygeul  ligament  was  destroyed  s  the  vertebrae 

ere  to  a  considerable  extent  denuded :  and  a  probe  could  be  intro* 

need  into  the  sacral   canal.     The  membranes  within   the  sacral 

canal  were  reduced  to  a  greenish  pulp,  and  it  was  impossible  to 

recognise  the  arachnoid.     There  was  a  great  quantity  of  pus  as  high 

up  as  the  seventh  dorsal  vertebra :  it  seemed  io  have  originated  in 

the  slough  of  the  integuments.     Up  to  the  seventh  dorsal  vertebra, 

the  membranes  of  the  spinal  cord  were  thickened,  but  above  that, 

they  were  in  a  normal  condition,     Down  to  four  centimeters  above 

in  termination  in  the  Cauda  eqniua,  the  spinal  cord,  throughout  its 

whole  extent,  was  unaltered  by  any  morbid  affection.     There,  it  was 


*  Castzlkau  bt  Bucrist  : — Recberches  snr  lea  Abci^a  Multiples  compares 
sou$  leurs  diff^rcnU  rftpporta.    Paris:  1846. 
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iti  a  5ortf!ued  conrlition,  and  under  a  jet  of  water  it  became  diffn- 
tcgrated*     There  was  no  lesion  of  the  encephalon. 

This  was  evidently  not  a  case  of  dothinenteria :  but  you  can  very 
well  understand  that  consequences  similar  to  tliose  now  deiicribed 
might  follow  from  slouglis  arising  in  connection  with  dothi neuter 
and  it  is  on  that  account  that  I  have  related  this  historv. 


4. — SpoftlanfOffS  Gangrene  of  fie  Limii, 

Among  the  local  complications  which  may  supervene  during  the 
course,  ant!  in  the  decline,  of  dothinenteria^  one  remains  to  be  men- 
tioned, which  is  very  much  rarer  than  any  of  those  to  which  I  have 
as  yet  directed  your  attention.  I  refer  to  spontaneous  gangrene  of 
the  limbs,  an  affection  to  which  in  recent  times  particular  attention 
has  been  paid,  I  have  not  seen  any  cases  of  this  complication;  bat 
you  will  find  some  reported  by  most  trustworthy  physicians.  Among 
others  I  would  mention  those  which  Dr.  Gigon  of  Angoulemc  has 
made  the  subject  of  a  paper  entitled  "  Nofe  skt  fe  Sphactie  tt  fa 
Gan^hie  Spontanea  dan9  la  Fihre  Tj/phmde  ;*'^  and  two  cases  read, 
on  the  I4lh  January,  1857,  before  the  Hospitals  Medical  Society^ 
by  Dr.  Bourgeois  of  Etampes.  To  them  I  will  add  the  following  ca^, 
communicated  to  me  by  my  chef  tie  eUniqttr,  Br.  Leon  Blondcaa, 
who  saw  it  when  inferne  at  the  Children's  Hospital. 

Ahoy  of  ten  years  of  age  was  admitted,  on  the  3rd  December, 
1847,  to  the  wards  of  Baudelocque.  He  fell  ill  at  the  beginning  of 
November;  and  from  the  accounts  of  his  iUness  given  by  his  family, 
there  coald  be  no  doubt  that  he  had  had  adynamic  putrid  fever. 

On  admission,  that  of  which  the  little  patient  most  complained, 
was  great  pain  in  the  right  leg,  in  which,  however,  neither  change 
of  colour  nor  swelling  could  be  seen.  Baudelocqne  had  the  idea 
that  the  pain  was  caused  by  the  formation  of  one  of  those  deep- 
seated  phlegmons  which  are  sometimes  met  with  in  severe  fevrre ; 
he,  therefore,  prescribed  mercurial  inunction  over  the  seat  of  pain. 
Ten  days  afterwards,  however,  gangrene  began  to  show  itself  in  the 
foot.  The  boy  was  then  taken  into  the  surgical  wards  of  M.  Paul 
Guersant. 


»  Grcoy.— See  VAioa  Medkaie  for  24  and  38  September,  i8(Si. 

'  Bourgeois.— See  Afchicts  GJnfrnUx  d^  }UdfnHf,  for  August,  1857* 
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W  The  entire  surface  of  the  right  foot  was  of  a  purple  colour 
fchich  was  deeper  on  the  internal  aspect,  from  the  tip  of  the  great  toe 
k  the  first  line  of  tarsal  bones.  This  violet  bue^  which  might  be 
■ompared  to  that  of  a  ntevus,  extended  to  the  third  interosseous 
■(pace  of  the  metatarsu^St  Upon  the  ankle  and  internal  malleolus, 
Kie  veins  were  marked  by  greenish  brown  subcutaneous  linesj  like 
phofie  5een  in  putrefying  dead  bodies.  The  feeble  heat  still  retained 
■ly  the  parts  in  this  mortified  condition  was  more  attributable  to  pre- 
paations  taken  to  keep  the  foot  wrapped  up  in  flannel  aud  waddingi 
■liati  to  the  teui;)eniture  of  the  foot  itself. 

f    There  wus  complete  absence  of  pulsation  in  the  right  tibial  artery. 

On  the  internal  and  posterior  surface  of  the  right  leg^  at  the  junction 

uf  its  upper  aud  middle  thirds,  and  in  the  course  of  the  artery,  a 

^large  hard  cord  was   felt :  it  was  felt  most  distinctly  at  the  tibial 

ftsertion  of  the  gastrocnemius  internns*     The   slightest   pressure 

*over  that  place  occasioned  acute  pain.     On  that  side  of  the  limb, 

the  pulsations  of  the  popUteal  artery  could  not  be  detected,  but  the 

ftulsations  of  the  crural  artery  had  the  same  force,  frequency,  and 

Thythm  as  in  the  left  thigh. 

The  inguinal  glands  were  swollen :  those  of  the  right  side  were 
be  largest,  and  the  most  painful  on  pressure ;  and  over  them  the 
I  was  of  a  pale  red  colour. 

lie  pulse  at  the  wrist  was  small|  very  compressible^  and  loo  in 
he  minute.     The  patient  was  in  a  state  of  great  excitement,  and 
Eied  to  be  suflering  much  pain. 

Six  leeches  were  a[)plied  to  the  seat  of  pain  in  the  leg,  with  appa- 
rently the  result  of  giving  some  relief,  by  diuiinishing  the  acutencss 
of  the  constant  pain :  but  the  sphacelus  went  on  increasing,  the 
livid  colour  of  the  skin  became  of  a  deeper  shade,  and  spread  it;5elf 
over  a  larger  surface. 

Tonic  regimen  and  tonic  medicines  (including  cinchona  as  the 
chief)  were  prescribed.  The  limb  was  at  the  same  time  kept  enve- 
loped in  opiated  poultices. 

On  the  i6th  December,  three  days  after  the  boy's  admission  inU> 

M.  Ouert>ant's  ward,  there  was  a  complete  demarcation  between  the 

gangrenous  and  non-gangrenous  parts.      Next  day,  the    vascular 

^cord  could  not  be  felt ;  and  the  fever  hud  subsided.     On  the  29tU 

December,  the  gangrene  seemed  to  be  perfectly  circumscribed  in  the 

^ftregion  which  I  have  just  described :  it  appeared  to  be  very  super* 

^Kficial,  and  not  to  go  deeper  than  the  skin.     Over  the  malleoli,  and 
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in  particular  over  the  maUeolas  exteratiS;  Bome  brownish  lines  werf* 
visible,  formed  hy  veins  gorged  with  stagnant  blood-  The  boy  com* 
plained  of  very  acute  pains  in  the  affected  parts,  ifphich  were,  in 
general,  most  severe  at  night,  The  pains  in  the  legs  had  com- 
pletely ceased*  The  general  condition  of  the  patient  was  very 
satisfactory.  Notwithstanding  the  severity  of  the  lesions,  the  boy — 
after  having  had  his  foot  amputated — perfectly  recovered^  and  Itdi 
the  hospital  on  the  17  th  May  184S. 

In  this  case,  gentlemen,  the  gangrene,  which  sui>ervened  in  th« 
wane  of  an  attack  of  dothineuteria,  undoubtedly  originated  in  ob- 
hteration  of  an  artery.  Tlie  quei^^tion,  however,  still  remains, 
whether  the  arterial  obliteration  was  the  consequence  or  the  caosc  of 
arteritis,  the  existence  of  which  arteritis  was  characterised  by  the 
presence,  in  the  course  of  the  artery,  of  an  indurated  cord,  painful 
to  pressure.  My  own  opinion  is  tliat  in  tins  case,  as  well  as  in  the 
two  cases  of  Dr.  Bourgeois  of  Etampcs  which  I  am  about  to  relate, 
as  likewise  in  cases  published  by  Dn  Gigonof  Angoulcme,  and  Dr. 
Fatry  of  St.  Maure,  the  primary  cause  of  the  gangrene  was  the 
formation  of  a  clot -plug,  this  clot  having  been  either  formed  in  sih, 
constituting  the  thrombus  of  Virchow,  or  being  a  migratory  clot, 
the  embolus  of  the  German  professor.  This  clot^  acting  as  a 
foreign  body  on  the  inner  surtace  of  the  vessel  had  excited  inflaii] 
malion  in  it,  which  inflammation  in  its  turn  had  produced  plast 
products,  and  in  this  w^ay  the  stoppage  in  the  artery  had  been  in- 
creased, and  its  obliteration  had  at  last  been  completed-  The  subjc 
of  the  obliteration  of  vessels  by  self-made  clots  [cailloU  autocA 
tkoned] — to  use  the  current  term  of  the  day — is  of  so  much  im- 
portance that  I  must  devote  one  or  more  of  our  meetings  to  it3 
consideration.  It  is,  moreover,  so  often  met  with  in  practice,  that 
we  shall  certainly  have  an  opportunity  of  returning  to  it;  and  I, 
therefore,  reserve  our  special  study  of  it  and  its  bearings  upon 
clinical  instruction. 

Let  us  now  return  to  the  subject  more  immediately  before  us. 
The  cases  of  Dr.  J.  Bourgeois  of  Etampes  are  even  more  interesting 
tliau  the  case  I  have  just  related  to  you,  from  the  circumstance  that 
in  them  the  sphacelus  was  deeper  and  more  extensive,  in  one  cat 
involving  the  whole  of  the  kg,  and  in  another  case  involving  botiP 
legs,  causing  in  both  instances  amputation  of  limbs  by  the  unaided 
efforts  of  nature. 

In  the  young  girl,  the  subject  of  his  first  case,  there  came  on^  in 
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encircled  the  leg, 


more 


the  wane  of  a  mild  attack  of  dothineiiteria^  acute  pain  iu  the  right 
Itg,  which  was  neither  red  nor  swollen,  but  iu  which  there  was  a 
notable  diminution  of  motor  power  and  sensibility,  and  a  reduction 
in  temperature  :  after  a  few  days,  the  leg  was  quite  cold.  The  skin 
soon  assumed  a  colour  which  at  fir«t  was  dark  grey,  then  copper-red 
or  brick-red,  and  quickly  afterwards  became  clear  violet  with  nume- 
rous streaks.  The  physiological  sensibility  of  the  leg  was  so  com- 
pletely extinct  that  a  pin  could  be  pushed  in  its  whole  length 
without  causing  any  annoyance.  An  irregularly  fringed  line,  sepa- 
rating the  obviously  mortified  from  the  still  living  parts,  extended 
from  the  tuberosity  of  the  tibia  to  the  upper  tliird  of  the  calf^  and 
The  integuments  losbg  their  violet  hue,  became 
and  more  slate-coloured.  At  the  point  of  contact  of  the 
healthy  and  diseased  partSj  a  deep  ulceration  formed^  from  which 
there  was  every  day  a  flow  of  greyish^  very  fetid  pus.  The  knee 
was  slightly  painful :  in  the  thigh,  there  was  no  pain.  The  toes  and 
the  foot  dried  up,  but  the  leg,  well  nourished,  long  retained  its 
natural  size.  The  patient's  condition,  however,  improved  from  day 
to  day.  She  was  kept  on  restorative  diet,  and  tonic  medicines.  The 
leg  was  covered  with  powders  of  an  absorbent,  aromatic  and  septic 
character.  The  soft  parts  very  soon  separated :  the  living  flesh  re- 
tracted, leaving  between  the  healthy  and  mortified  parts  a  space  of 
from  four  to  five  centimeters,  iu  which  were  seen  the  two  bones  of 
the  leg,  perfectly  denuded,  dry,  and  almost  white.  To  rid  the 
patient  of  a  fatiguing  weight,  and  a  source  of  exhalations  more  or 
less  injurious,  the  bones  were  sawn  through  at  two  centimeters 
from  the  wound,  which  had  a  sound  red  appearance,  and  was  even 
beginning  to  cicatrise  at  its  edges,  and  to  contract. 

Twenty  days  afterwards,  two  small  rings  of  bone  were  detached ; 
and  then  cicitrization  was  soon  completed.  The  girl  left  the  hos- 
pital, having  regained  her  fresh  looks  and  plump  appearance.  The 
stump  was  exactly  similar  to  stamps  obtained  after  amputations  per* 
formed  at  a  selected  spot,  and  in  the  best  possible  manner,  according 
to  the  rules  of  art. 

Dr.  Bourgeois  states  that  he  did  not  find  any  swelling  in  the  course 
of  the  great  vessels.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  in  this,  as  in  the 
other  case  I  related,  the  gangrene  was  the  consequence  of  oblite- 
ration of  the  popliteal  artery.  This  remark  is  applicable  abo  to 
Dr.  Bourgeois'  other  case,  which  I  am  now  going  to  narrate.  No 
painful  cord  caused  by  the  obliterated  artery  was  observed,  al. 
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tkougli  it  was  noted  that  there  was  an  entire  absence  of  puU^oo 
in  the  arteries  of  the  mortified  limb.     Here  is  an  abstract  gf  the 


case. 


The  patient  was  a  boy  of  twelve  years  of  age.  At  about  the 
thii'J  week  of  a  moderate  attack  of  mucons  fever^  and  just  when 
convalescence  seemed  to  be  beginning,  he  was  seized  in  both  legs 
with  very  acute  pain,  which  was  most  severe  in  the  right :  the  pain 
was  increased  on  pressure,  but  was  unaccompanied  by  any  swelling. 
There  was  a  decrease  of  temperature  in  the  legs :  the  thighs  pre- 
sented nothing  abnormal.  After  two  or  three  days,  the  surface  of 
tlie  right  limb  assumed  a  greyish  tint,  which  passed  into  a  copper* 
red,  traversed  by  numerous  streaks.  The  pain  was  most  intense 
below  the  tibio- femoral  articulation*  The  integumenta  had  lost 
their  sensibihty,  and  the  jjaralysis  was  complete. 

A  deeply  indented  line  had  separated  the  living  from  the  sphace- 
lated parts.  Scarcely  a  week  later,  similar  changes  were  occurring 
in  the  left  leg.  The  patient  was  admitted  to  the  hospital  at  Etampcs, 
where  Dr.  J.  Bourgeois  observed  the  progress  of  the  malady  from 
day  to  day. 

The  boy  died  after  nine  mouths  of  dreadful  suffering.  Thenatmul 
separation  of  the  dead  parts  was,  you  observe,  waited  for.  Although 
it  was  obvious  that  there  were  some  objections  to  thus  allowing  the 
dead  parts  to  remain,  it  was  supposed  that  as  they  were  perfectly  dry, 
and  far  separated  from  the  stump,  the  evil  consequences  could  only 
be  %^ery  slight.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  there  was  no  autopsy. 
Had  an  examination  of  the  body  been  made  after  death,  there  would 
probably  have  been  found  not  only  an  obliteration  of  the  vessels  of 
the  thigh,  the  pulsations  of  which  were  felt  during  life,  but  of  the 
popliteal  arteries;  and  thus  a  complete  expknation  would  have  been 
afforded  of  the  spontaneous  gangrene  of  the  limbs,  without  the 
necessity  of  having  recourse  to  the  ^^ry  questionable  hypoihesii 
of  disturbance  of  the  functions  of  the  ner\'ous  system,  or  without 
requiring  to  invoke,  with  Dr.  Bourgeois,  a  metastasis^  of  which 
really  I  can  form  no  conception. 

Two  of  the  cases  observed  by  Dr.  Gigon  of  Angouleme  presented 
a  remarkable  similarity  to  those  which  I  have  already  laid  htfore 
you,  with  these  differences,  however,  that  it  was  not  an  inferior  ex- 
tremity which  was  sphacelated,  but  the  right  superior  extremity^  and 
that  the  gangrene  was  moist  and  not  dry.  This  latter  difference  is 
explained  by  the  affected   part  being  different,  and — as  the  aulop.^y 
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the  vascular  obliteration  being  in  the  veins  and  not  in 

"In  two  patienb/*  says  Dr.  Qigon,  "suffering  from  very  severe 
typhoid  fever  with  sjniptoins  of  putridity  of  (he  humours,  there 
arose  in  the  right  arm,  considerable  swcUing^  which  was  greatest  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  axiHa.  The  hand  and  fore-arm  were  least 
swollen.  The  arm  was  at  first  red,  and  ])ninfnl  to  the  touch,  and 
then  it  swelled  to  twice  its  natiu^al  size :  its  skin  became  parploj  its 
temperature  fell,  its  siemibility  became  obtuse,  numerous  phlyctacnse 
(fdled  with  a  yellow  or  reddish  Quid)  showed  them&elve»,  and  some 
bro\ni  patches  appeared  below  the  shoulder  and  towards  the  elbow, 
Incisionsi^  large  and  deep,  made  both  before  and  behind,  throughout 
a  great  part  of  the  leogtli  of  the  arm,  were  hardly  felt  by  the 
patient :  the  subcutaneous  cellular  tissue  was  deeply  gangrenous,  and 
infiltrated  with  pus.  Shreds  of  gangrenous  cellular  tissue  became 
detached,  along  with  portions  of  aponeurosis^  and  there  was  a  dis- 
charge of  Banioiis,  redd ishj  putrid  purulent  matter.  The  symptoms 
of  general  prostration  increased  greatly  at  the  same  time;  and  led  to 
speedy  death.  In  one  case,  eiglit  days,  and  in  the  other  nine  days, 
elapsed  between  the  appearance  of  the  swelling  and  the  fatal  issue. 
The  gangrenous  affection  seemed  to  be  much  more  serious  in  the 
superior  thau  in  the  inferior  extremity.  The  autop&y  showed  that 
in  both  ca^^es  there  had  been  inilamniation  of  the  superior  portion  of 
the  subclavian  vein,  with  formation  of  u  comi)lete  clot-plug,  which 
adhered  to  the  inside  of  the  vein  :  the  clot  was  of  pretty  firm  con- 
sistence, of  a  rosse  colour,  and  acted  as  a  stopper.  Less  tenacious 
ruuuficntions  of  the  clot  extended  into  neighbouring  veins,  such  as 
the  superior  scapular,  the  axillary,  the  cephalic,  and  external  mam- 
mary :  in  the  subclavian  vein,  the  internal  surface  was  of  a  very  deep 
red,  tins  colour,  as  the  vessel  advanced,  diminishing  towards  the 
ramifications :  the  venous  coats  were  more  friable  than  natural,  and 
thickened.  The  mechanical  obstacle  to  the  circulation  was,  in  my 
opinion,  the  cause  of  the  moist  gangrene  of  the  arm/' 

Dr.  Patry  of  St.  ilaurc^  reports  the  case  of  a  patient  who  had 
rimultancously  dry  and  moist  gangrene  in  different  parts  of  the 
same  inferior  extremity.  The  dry  gangrene  occupied  the  foot  and 
leg,  which  were  black;  dried  up,  and  shrunken :  the  moist  gangrene 

'  T\tjxr  :— G:ingri?nc  dcs  ^Temhrcs  dan^  k  Fi^Tro  Typlioide.  IJrckipu 
OMfai€s  4t  Mcdmi*c^  fitrier  e(  mai,  1861.] 
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whole  thigh,  which  was  purple^  swollen, 
denuded  of  epithelium  iu  several  places.  On  examinatiou  after 
deathj  the  craral  artery  was  found  to  be  increased  in  size,  and  com- 
pletely  obliterated  at  its  upper  part  by  black  clots,  which  broke  down 
easily,  and  were  not  adherent  to  the  interior  of  the  artery :  in  the 
popliteal  portion  of  the  vessel,  the  clots  were  friable  and  harder, 
and  some  of  them  were  adherent  to  its  inner  surface :  the  arterial 
coats  were  red,  injected,  thickened,  and  had  lost  their  elasticity* 
The  crural  veiu  was  obliterated  by  consistent  black  clots,  which, 
however,  did  not  adhere  to  the  internal  tunic  :  its  coats  were  thick- 
enedj  injected,  of  a  deep  red  colour,  and  did  not  collapse  when  cut. 
The  dry  gangrene  of  the  foot  and  leg  is  evidently  explained  by  the 
obliteration  of  the  popliteal  artery,  which  took  place  before  the  ob* 
literation  of  the  crural  artery,  in  which  the  clots  were  more  reoeut, 
softer,  and  non-adherent.  The  moist  gaugrme  of  the  thigh  was 
equally  the  result  of  the  obliteration  of  the  crural  artery  and  the 
crural  vein:  there  was  a  combination  of  gangrene  arising  frora 
suspension  of  the  arterial  circulation,  ajid  of  cedema  from  arrest  of 
the  venous  circulation. 

Dn  Patry  has  also  given  the  very  curious  history  of  a  young  man 
who,  at  the  twentieth  day  of  an  adynamic  dothinenteria,  suddenly 
felt  a  very  acute  pain,  proceeding  from  the  left  angle  of  the  inferior 
maxilla  to  the  parotid  and  temporal  regions.  In  forty-eight  hours 
from  the  comraenccraent  of  tliis  pain,  the  left  ear  sphacelated*  Sub- 
secjucutly,  the  parotid  and  temporal  regions  became  cold,  and  assumed 
a  purple  colour,  wliile  bullae,  fillt^d  with  a  blackish  fetid  (luid,  appeared 
on  their  surface.  Four  days  later,  the  sphacelus  had  extended  to 
the  forehead,  to  both  eyelids,  and  to  the  cheek,  as  far  as  the  com* 
missure  of  the  lips.  In  spite  of  these  frightful  disorders,  the  patient 
survived  twelve  days.  At  the  autopsy,  the  external  carotid  artery 
was  found  to  be  obliterated  by  two  clots,  one  of  which,  situated  in 
the  upper  part  of  the  vessel,  was  hard,  friable,  colourless,  and  adhe- 
rent; and  the  other,  more  recent,  and  striated  lower  down,  was  of 
ft  deep  black  colour,  and  tolerably  consistent.  In  the  situation  of 
the  upper  clot,  the  arterial  canal  was  injected,  thickened,  and  more 
easily  torn  than  natural :  the  inner  coat  had  lost  its  .smoothness  and 
transparency.     The  jugular  veins  were  in  a  normal  &tatc, 

III  connection  with  this  case,  Dr.  Patry  mentions  that  he  saw, 
in  1^43,  iu  the  hospital  practice  of  Dr,  Chorcellay  of  Tours,  a 
man  who  was,  during  dothinentcriai  attacked  with  gangrene  of  the 
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ttole  of  the  loft  side  of  the  face,  and  who  waa  for  five  months  a 

Uuffcrer  from  this  complication.    Both  the  right  and  left  superior 

lalveolar  arches  were  destroyed,  and  the  patient  was  obhged  to  wear 

bandage  over  the  left  side  of  the  face^  so  as  to  conceal  the  hideous 

Jargement  of  the  mouth* 

To  complete  this  series  of  abridged  casesj  it  is  necessary  to  add, 
|that  the  typhoid  fever  in  wliich  the  complications  arose  vras  elm- 

ttcterised  by  finding,  during  life  and  after  death  respectively,  the 
iBymptoms  and  lesions  peculiar  to  that  disease — a  fact  which  both 

Dr.  Gigon  and  Dr.  Patry  are  careful  to  state.     If  obliteration  of 

an  artery  or  vein  is  the  undoubted  cause  of  sphacelus  of  an  entire 

limb,  or  of  a  great  part  of  a  limb,  arising  in  the  course  or  at  the 
Lend  of  dothinentcria ;  if  this  obliteration  of  vessels,  if  the  arteritis 
lor  phlebitis  which  have  been  active  agents  in  producing  it,  have  for 
lilurting  point  a  sanguineous  clot,  the  formation  of  which  (as  I  re- 
Imarked  when  speaking  of  erabolism)   ought  to  be  attributed  to  a 

peculiar  dyscrasia  of  the  blood  met  with  in  other  diseases  very 
[different  in  their  nature  from  typhoid  fever — ^it  is  also  indisputable 
'that  the  mechanical  cause  acts  much  more  energetically  in  dothincn- 
^  teria,  from  the  circumstance  that  a  notable  tendency  to  mortification 

[>f  tissues  is  one  of  the  characteristics  of  the  putridity  at  times  so 

itrongly  marked  in  that  fever. 


LECTUEE 


TYPHUa 


dti  In/ectloua  Biseau  like  DothinenteriiU — Differs  /tvm  DofAintrn- 
ttiia  in  the  Absence  of  InteUinal  Ledons. — The  two  Fevers  are 
dhfin^uUhed  from  each  olier  hj  the  Aggregate  of  the  Si/mpimtu^ 
and  their  Thermal  Far!  at  ions. 


Gentlemen:— Although,  from  the  nature  of  the  instruction 
which  it  is  my  duty  to  impart  to  you,  there  ia  a  propriety  in  con- 
fining myself  to  the  coDsideraiion  of  the  clinical  cases  which  come 
nnder  your  ohservation,  and  to  their  elucidation  from  the  results 
of  my  personal  experience,  I  still  think  that  I  may  to-day  $peak 
to  you  about  a  disease  which  we  have  never  had  an  opportunity  of 
seeing  in  our  wards,  hut  which  is  cerUiidy  well  known  to  yoti  by 
name.  I  speak  of  typhus,  which,  at  least  in  the  totality  of  its 
general  symptoms,  presents  so  great  a  resemblance  to  dothinenteria 
that  the  question  of  the  identity  of  the  two  diseases,  after  having 
been  for  a  long  time  under  discussion,  is  still  far  from  being  settled, 
although  the  partisans  of  non-identity  seem  now  to  be  the  majority. 

Epidemic  in  some  countries — notably  so  in  tbe  Britannic  Isles — 
where  after  having  reigned  exclusively,  first  in  Ireland,  and  then  in 
Scotland,  it  seems  now  to  be  permanently  installed  in  some  of  the 
manufacturing  towns  of  England,  particularly  in  London,  where,  in 
recent  years,  it  has  committed  great  ravages.  From  the  accounts  of 
the  disease — described  under  very  various  names^ — furnished  by  old 
and  modern  authors,  it  appears  that  epidemics  of  typhus,  originating 

'  FiJ^vre  Pcatilcniiellc,  Fcbris Pcstileas :  [FracMhr^  154^]  Typhus  Jet 
Camps,  Typhus  dcs  Prisons:  [Sattoagea^  *759J  Ficvre  Pi^t^cUmle.  Fcbri* 
Pctccblalis:  [SntneHu*,  1641;  Scllc,  1770,  Mmeri^  17^5]-  Typhus  Kxtii- 
thcinaticua:    lOerman  au(km%']     Spotted  Fever^  Typhus  Fc?er»     lEnfftiiA 
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nnder  the  influence  of  the  same  causes,  and  propagated  by  contagion, 
have  in  all  periods  of  history,  appeared  at  various  epochs,  iu  the  old 
world  and  in  North  America. 

France,  though  not  exempt  from  epidemics  of  typhus,  has  suffered 
less  from  them  than  other  countries.  Without  going  back  to 
remote  periods,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  remind  you  that  during  the 
first  fifteen  years  of  the  present  century,  typhus,  foUowing  the  armies 
which  were  then  overrunning  Europe,  broke  out  on  several  occa- 
sions in  a  considerable  number  of  places  in  France ;  and  that  it  has 
since  reappeared,  for  example,  at  Toulon  in  i8ao,  1829,  1833,  1845, 
and  1851^ :  at  Rhcims  in  J  839-  :  at  Strasbourg  iu  1854^:  and  that 
in  1856,  imported  from  the  Crimea,  where  our  soldiers  imbibed  its 
germ  during  the  war  ia  the  East,  it  declared  itself  in  several  other 
towns,  among  which  were  Marseilles,  Avignon,  and  even  Paris, 
where,  as  you  know,  in  the  military  hospital  of  Val-de-Grace,  it 
prevailed  as  an  epidemic  from  January  to  May  of  this  year  1 856,^ 

I  have  said  that  typhus  seems  always  to  arise  under  the  influcDce 
of  the  same  causes.  This  is  a  point  upon  which  all  physicians  are 
agreed.  All  admit  that  the  morbific  matter,  the  poison,  the  miasm 
which  engenders  the  disease,  can  be  spontaneously  developed  wherever 
great  masses  of  human  beings  are  accumulated,  as  in  the  great 
centres  of  population,  in  armies  concentrated  within  a  space  too 
small  in  relation  to  the  number  of  persons,  in  prisons,  and  in  ships. 
This  is  particularly  the  case  in  ships  used  as  penal  hulks,  if  the 
men  are  exposed  to  bodily  fatigue,  mental  anxiety,  moral  sufiering, 
and  dieted  with  food  bad  in  quality,  and  insufficient  in  quantity. 
But  I  also  stated,  that  when  typhus  is  once  developed  in  a  locality, 
it  often  spreads  by  contagion,  when  one  cannot  point  to  any  other 
cause  for  this  propagation  taking  place.  Bear  also  in  mind,  that  in 
respect  ol  typhus,  as  in  respect  of  all  other  contagious  diseases,  it 
is  not  necessary  that  the  contagion  be  transmitted  by  persons  who 

^  K^BArnitEN : — Typhus  diias  let  Bagnes  de  Touloa*  [dreh*  G^n.  de  MM^* 
mf.  r, ///,  1833,] 

Flkuby  : — Histoire  M^dicftle  de  la  Mabdic  qui  a  r^gu^  parmi  ies  condamn^s 
dti  bagne  de  Toulon,  1829,     [Mem,  tic  i'Aatd,  de  Mcdedw,  T,  IH^  1853.] 

BAJtaAJLLixa: — Du  Tjphua  Kpidemique  11  Toulon.    Paris,  i86i. 

*  FoRfiRT  :— PreuTCs  CliniqncB  de  k  nori-ideiUite  du  Typhus  ct  de  la  fihnt 
Typlioiflo.     [CompUn  rtndux  de  VAcad.  da  Scitneei^  9  OeloLre^  1854. 

*  GoDELtER :-— Momoirc  sur  Ic  Typlius  obscrvd  au  Val-de-Gr&co*  [BulUtm 
d$  VAcad.  de  M^dscine,  1856.  T,  XAX  p.  889O 
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have  the  disease  t  it  may  be  carried  by  individuala  wlto  IiBre  not^ 
and  who  have  never  had,  the  malady,  the  morbific  germ  of  which 
they  are  the  means  of  transmittbg. 

This  fact — an  incontestable  acquisition  of  science — suggests  the 
fear  that  from  the  constantly  increasmg  intercourse  between  the  two 
countriesj  t}q>huSj  at  present  in  permanence  in  England  both  in  the 
epidemic  and  sporadic  form,  will  pass  over  into  France,  and  establish 
itseJf  among  us  for  a  longer  or  shorter  period.  It  is,  therefore,  my 
duty,  gentlemen,  to  give  regarding  this  disease  some  information, 
which  you  may  soon,  perhaps,  have  to  make  use  of  in  practice. 
This  mformation  I  will  take  from  a  work  published  by  Dr.  Miu*- 
chisou,  physician  to  the  Fever  Hospital  of  London.^ 

Dr.  Murchison  discusses  the  question  of  the  identity  or  non- 
identity  of  typhoid  fever  and  typhus,  and  declares  himself  a  believer 
in  their  non-identity*  This  is  a  subject  to  which  1  shall  liavc  to 
return.  Dr.  llurchisoa  states  in  the  preface  to  his  book,  that  after 
having  been  brought  up  in  the  opposite  licUef,  he  was  led  by  his  own 
observations  to  adopt  the  views  of  Drs.  Stewart  and  Jenncri  and 
that  therefore  his  present  opinion  cannot  be  attributed  to  precon- 
ceived ideas. 

T^e  Invasion  of  iypAvs  is  usually  suddcOj  but  it  may  be  preceded 
by  a  slight  indisposition  of  one  or  several  days'  duration,  cliarac- 
tcrised  by  general  lassitude,  vertigo,  a  little  headache,  and  loM  of 
appetite. 

Without  premonitory  symptoms,  the  patient  is  seized  with  transient 
irregular  rigors,  followed  by  moderate  perspiration:  he  complains  of 
frontal  headache,  prostration,  and  a  bruised  feeling  rendering  every 
kind  of  movement  painful,  of  pains  in  the  loins  and  limbs  (particu* 
larly  the  thighs),  and  of  loss  of  appetite.  During  the  first  two  or  three 
days,  although  the  skin  is  hot,  even  burning  hot,  he  constantly  com- 
plains of  cold,  and  places  himself  close  to  the  fire.  The  tongue  is 
large,  pale,  covered  with  a  for  which  is  at  first  white,  and  soon  be- 
comes ydlow  or  brown.  The  taste  is  vitiated :  there  is  thirst,  more 
or  less  urgent,  which  causes  the  patient  to  desire  evcrj-  kind  of  drink, 
but  he  soon  loathes  tljem  all  except  cold  water.  Sometimes,  there  is 
nausea,  and  much  more  rarely,  vomiting  of  ^bilious  matters.  The 
abdomen,  generally  supple,  and  sunk  rather  than  distended,  is  neither 
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*  Chables  MuacnisoK :— Treatlae  oa  the  CoaUaued  Fevers  Qf  Grett 
Britma,    London,  1861. 
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sent  of  the  slightest  paui,  tior  is  even  sensitive  to  pressure.  The 
bowel*  are  generally  constipated.  The  urine  is  thick  and  high- 
coloured.  Usually,  the  puUe  is  full,  but  compressible:  in  aomo 
C4ises,  it  is  hard  and  boundiugj  while  in  others,  it  is  irregular  and 
intermittent.  There  is  a  notable  variety  in  its  frequency :  it  some- 
times rises  to  lao,  and  may  afterwards  go  up  to  150,  which  is  one 
of  the  most  tlireatcning  symptoms  which  can  occur ;  or  it  may,  on 
the  contrary,  remain  below  the  normal  standard,  even  falling  so  low 
as  28.  This  is  frequently  an  indication  of  feeble  action  of  the 
heart,  which  in  such  circumstances  contracts  twice  for  each  arterial 
pulsation.  Respiration  is  more  or  less  accelerated:  and  there  is 
frequently  decided  oppression  of  the  breathing,  accompanied  ^by 
cough  and  raiu  ,  under  which  circumstances  there 

arc  heard  on  an-  is  r&Ies,  indieuting  the  existence  of 

broncliial  catarriu  The  face  is  red  :  the  margins  of  the  eyelids  aro 
swollen,  the  conjunctiva?  injected,  an<l  the  oy^^  stuifused  with  tears. 
At^  first,  the  expression  of  the  countenance  indicates  languor  and 
fatigue,  but  it  soon  becomes  Bad,  beavy,  and  stupid.  From  the 
beginning  of  the  attack,  there  is  vert  I  "t^g  in  the  ears,  rest- 

lessness, and  often  complete  insomnia,  also  happens  that  the 

patient  says  that  he  has  not  slept,  although  his  attendanta  have  seen 
that  ho  had  been  asleep  for  hours.  This  sleep,  however,  is  dis- 
turbed by  distressing  dreams,  and  by  awakings  with  a  sudden 
iUrt :  after  three  or  four  nights,  the  patient  speaks  in  his  sleep  or 
in  a  semi-delirious  state  between  sleeping  and  waking.  When  he 
awakens,  he  is  conscious  of  what  is  passing  around  him,  although 
his  memory  and  intelligence  are  a  little  confused.  From  an  early 
IR'riod,  and  rapidly,  the  prostration  of  the  musctdar  force  goes  on 
increasing.  He  walks  with  tottering  gait;  when  a^kud  to  hold  out 
the  hand,  it  is  seen  to  tremble :  thU  tremulous  movement  is  also 
observed  in  the  tongue,  when  an  attempt  is  made  to  protrude  it 
beyond  the  mouth.  The  feeling  of  debility  and  exliaustion  soon 
becomes  so  great  that  about  the  third  day  from  the  beginning  of 
the  disease,  the  patient  is  unable  to  leave  his  bed. 

Between  the  fourth  and  seventh  day— generally  about  the  fourth 
or  fifth  day — the  eniptioTi  appears  on  the  skin.  It  consists  of  nu- 
merous irregularly  shaped  spots,  varying  in  diameter  from  a  mere 
point  to  three  or  four  lines.  The  spots  arc  cither  isoUtedj  or  they 
are  grouped  like  pieces  of  marquetry  in  irregular  form;?,  often  re- 
calling the  appearance  of  the  eruption  of  measles.     At  first,  they 
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arc  of  a  ilirty  rose  colour,  or  they  present  a  sort  of  bloom,  and 
are  slightly  elevated  above  the  skm  :  they  disappear  when  preissed 
by  the  finger :  from  the  first  or  second  ihiy,  they  become  of  i  darker 
brown  shade^  no  longer  disappear,  but  only  become  pale^  wheu 
pressed  by  the  finger.  Their  margins  are  iil-defined,  and  blend  in- 
sensibly with  the  general  hyperffimic  hue  of  the  skin-  They  usually 
appear  first  on  tlie  abdomen,  then  on  the  chest,  back,  shoulders,  and 
thiglis :  in  some  cases,  their  first  appeai'ance  is  on  the  backs  of  tl 
hand?.  They  are  mo?t  frequently  met  with  on  the  trunk  and  arms, 
and  are  rarely  seen  on  the  neck  or  face.  Tlicy  arc  always  mo 
obvious  on  the  dependent  parts  of  the  body ;  and  in  doubtful 
it  is  on  the  posterior  parts  and  the  back  that  they  ought  to  be  lookeil 
for.  Besides  the  superficial  spots,  there  are  others  paler,  and 
distinct  from  one  another,  whichj  £i*ora  tlieir  being  apparently  sit 
Bted  under  the  epidermis,  are  called  sub-epidermic.  Wlien  tbese 
aub-epidermic  spots  arc  abundant,  they  give  the  skin  a  wavy  tnarblc 
aspect^  in  contrast  with  the  darker  and  better  defined  spots  for 
merly  described,  although  sometimes  both  spots  seem  to  be  blended 
together.  There  is  great  variety  in  the  appearance  of  the  eruption 
of  typhusi  according  to  the  relative  abundiincc  of  the  wavy  or  diiu 
tiuct  spots.  In  some  cases,  there  is  a  profusion  of  both  kinds,  and 
in  other  cases,  there  are  not  many  of  either*  llierc  is  also  a  (bV,  r. 
sity  in  tlic  appearance  of  the  eruption,  dependent  upon  the  gtt.iU  . 
or  less  degree  in  which  it  is  confluent.  The  marble-like  spoU  con- 
iitute  what  Jenner  has  descrihed  under  the  name  of  the  vtuUerry 
ush,  and  which  other  physicians  have  called  measljf  or  rulcolom. 
In  two  or  three  days  the  eruption  is  complete;  or,  at  least,  if  new 
spots  appear  at  a  later  date,  they  do  not  attain  a  full  dcvelopnjgut. 
The  severity  and  duration  of  the  malady  are  proportionate  to  the 
quantity  of  the  eruption  and  the  darkness  of  its  hue.  Such  is 
typhus  during  its  first  six  or  seven  days. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  first  week,  the  headache  ceases,  and  deli- 
riura  supervenes.  The  delirium  varies  in  its  character :  occaj<ion- 
ally,  it  is,  at  first,  acute,  the  patient  screaming,  talking  incoherently, 
and  being  more  or  less  violent.  He  will,  uidcss  placed  under  re- 
straint, get  cut  of  bed,  walk  up  and  down  the  room,  or  tven, 
jump  out  at  the  window.  This  state  of  violence  is  generally  fol- 
lowed by  a  period  of  collapse,  during  which  the  patient  is  calm,  and 
speaks  mutteringly  in  a  low  voice.  As  a  rule,  i\\v  dehrium  i^  not 
violent,  even  at  its  commencement.     Whatever  may  be  ita  form,  it 
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Dtnpamecl  by  insomina^  and  its  manifcstatious  are  excited  by 

iing  to  the  patient.     TLe  cxpreFsion  of  the  coiintenance  becomes 

more  sombrei  sitdder,  and  more  stupidi  tlie  proFtration  at  the  same 

^time  increasing  from  hour  to  hour.     The  syQipioins  of  nervous  ex- 

Bcitement  are  geaerolly  most  severe  in  the  eveniiig  and  during  the 

night,  while  the  prostration  is  greatest  in  the  monjing.     At  this 

k period  of  the  disease,  the  tongue  is  tremulous,  dry,  brown,  and 
rougli  in  the  centre;  sordes  accumulate  on  the  teeth  and  hps:  the 
bowels  remain  confined.  The  pulse  ranges  between  loo  and  lao: 
it  is  sometimes  full  and  soft,  but  more  frequently  is  small  and  feeble. 
In  respect  of  the  respiratory  movements,  there  is  also  a  great  varia- 
tion ;  the  inspirations  vary  from  twenty  to  thirty  in  the  minute,  but 
■  they  may  retain  their  normal  frequency,  or  they  may  fall  as  low  as 
eight,  when  the  pulse  is  small,  and  the  action  of  the  heart  exceed- 
ingly disturbed.  Again,  respiration  may  be  spasmodic  or  jerking : 
■  this  is  the  case  when  the  cerebral  symptoms  are  very  severe,  as  when 
there  is  delirium  followed  by  coma.  Finally,  respiration  may  also 
be  irregular,  the  inspirations  succeeding  one  another  with  extreme 
rapidity ;  and  also,  it  may  be  purely  diaphragmatic,  the  muscles  of 
the  chest  being  seemingly  paralysed.  This  nervous  respiration  does 
not  depend  on  any  affection  of  the  respiratory  apparatus,^and  is  an 
extremely  serious  symptom.  The  breath  of  the  patient  is  foetid* 
The  skin,  colder  tluin  during  the  first  week,  dry,  or  sHghtly  glutin- 
ous,  exhales  a  peculiar  odour,  which  may  be  compared  to  the  smell  of 
rotten  straw,  of  deer  or  of  mice,  hut  which  is  really  a  smell  iT///  genem* 
The  colour  of  the  eruption  becomes  darker ;  and  towards  the  middle 
of  tlie  second  week,  there  appear  true  petechia;  of  a  purple  or  bluish 
tint,  which  may  be  developed  in  tlie  centre  of  many  spots,  with  the 
brownish  red  of  which  the  margins  of  the  petechite  become  grada* 
ally  blended* 

After  three  or  four  days,  consequently  about  tlie  tenth  or  eleventh 
day  from  the  beginning  of  the  malady,  cerebral  oppression,  or 
stupor,  takes  the  place  of  nervous  excitement.  The  stupor  at  llrst 
alternates  with  the  delirium,  which  is  greatest  during  the  night. 
There  is  extreme  prostration :  the  patient  lies  on  the  back,  groaning 
and  muttering  incoherently,  or  he  remains  quiet  and  at  rest,  but 
showing  a  tendency  to  get  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  bed.  Ho  is 
quite  unable  to  raise  himself  up,  or  even  to  turn  on  his  side  :  he  is 
raised  with  very  great  difficulty ;  and  is  wholly  indifferent  to  sur- 
rounding persons  and  things.   At  this  stage,  there  are  often  tremors. 
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starlings  of  the  tendonSj  and  picking  of  the  bedclothe 
haggard,  and  there  is  an  expression  of  stupidity  in  the  counter 
the  conjunctiva  are  injected^  the  eyelids  are  nearly  closed,  and  tto 
pupils  are  contracted.  Deafness  is  common*  When  ;: ' '  •]  in  a 
loud  voice,  the  patient  looks  around  Ixira  with  an  a^  S^^j 

and  when  told  to  put  out  his  tongue,  he  opens  his  mouth,  and  keeps 
it  half  open  till  ordered  to  shut  it.  These  are  the  only  indications 
of  consciousness  which  he  gives,  and  they,  even,  are  sometiinca 
wanting.  His  mind,  however,  is  far  from  being  inactive :  he  dreams 
the  most  frightful  dreams,  which  he  implicitly  accepts  as  realities, 
and  of  which  he  retains  a  complete  recollection  after  his  recovery. 
His  thoughts  turn  upon  the  events  of  his  past  hfe.  He  fancies  that 
he  is  pcrsecntcd  by  the  persons  around  him,  eveu  by  his  deartrt 
relations :  he  compresses  years  into  hours,  and  in  a  few  houn 
imagines  that  he  has  lived  a  life4ime<  Those  only  who  have  ex- 
perienced this  mental  sufferiHg  can  form  an  idea  of  it^  intensity. 
The  teeth  and  lips  are  covered  with  sordcs :  the  tongue  is  hard,  dry, 
brownish  black,  gathered  up  into  a  sort  of  ball,  and  k  either  pro- 
truded  with  difficulty  or  not  at  iJl,  The  abdomen  is  flaccid,  or 
sometimea  tympanitic.  The  bowels  are  confined,  or,  two  or  three 
times  a  day,  stools  of  rather  diarrhceal  character  are  passed  invoicing 
tarily.  There  is  an  increase  ia  the  quantity  of  urine,  but  it  is  paler 
than  natural,  and  below  the  normal  specific  gravity  ;  it  is  passed 
involuntarily,  or  there  is  retention,  necessitating  the  use  of  the 
catheter.  The  skin  becomes  still  colder,  and  is  occasionally  some* 
what  moist.  There  is  an  increase  in  the  number  of  petechial  spots. 
The  parts  of  the  body  subject  to  pressure,  pai'ticularly  tiie  sacral 
region,  become  red  and  soft,  and  are  apt  to  ulcerate.  The  pube  is 
rapid,  ranging  between  1^0  and  1 10,  small,  often  of  an  intermiiicnt 
character,  irregular,  and  scarcely  perceptible :  the  cardiac  impulse, 
and  the  sounds  of  the  heart,  have  either  become  diminished  in 
intensity,  or  have  ceased  to  be  audible* 

The  patient  may  remain  in  this  condition,  with  life  in  the 
balance,  for  some  hours  or  several  days,  till  at  last  stupor  mergca 
into  profound  and  fatal  coma  :  or,  he  dies  from  asphyxia,  consecutive 
upon  sudden  engorgement  of  the  lungs:  or,  the  pulse  becomes 
imperceptible,  the  skin  being  cold,  livid,  and  batJied  in  profus 
swe4it,  death  generally  taking  place  without  a  return  to  conscioiu 
ness,  but  without  stertor  occurring,  and  being  apparently  the  result 
of  syncope  ratlier  than  of  coma. 
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he  mne  is  not,  however^  always  fatal.  Towards  the  fourteentli 
day  of  the  dise^ise^  a  more  or  less  sudden  amelioration  may  occur. 
The  patient  Mb  into  a  calm  sleep,  which  lasts  for  several  hours, 
and  from  which  he  awakes  a  new  man.  At  first,  he  is  bewildered, 
and  does  not  know  where  he  is  i  by-and-by,  he  recognises  his 
attendants  and  friends,  and  becomes  aware  of  bis  extreme  weakness. 
His  extremities  retain  their  sensibility,  but  when  he  attempts  to 
move  them,  they  seem  as  if  they  did  not  belong  to  his  body^  The 
pulse  has  become  stronger  and  less  rapid :  the  tongue  is  clean,  and 
at  the  edges  is  moist :  there  is  some  desire  for  food.  Tliese  symp- 
toms of  amendment  are  often  accompanied  by  slight  perspiration, 
diarrhcea,  or  sediment,  in  the  arine*  After  two  or  three  days,  the 
tongue  becomes  quite  clean,  the  appetite  insatiable,  and  the  pulse 
normal,  or  even,  it  may  be,  very  slow.  There  is  a  rapid  return  of 
strengtii.  Convalescence,  in  fact,  ia  complete- 
Gentlemen,  this  picture,  drawn  by  Dr.  MurcMson,  represents  to 
you  a  case  of  uncomplicated  typhus.  The  disease,  however,  pre* 
seiits  great  varieties  in  respect  of  Aeverity,  and  the  relative  pre* 
dominance  of  adynamic  or  ataxic  symptoms.  In  cases  of  average 
severity,  the  tongue  is  never  dry  nor  brown,  the  puko  is  never  above 
100,  and  the  eruption  is  never  petechial.  A  slight  confusion  of 
memory  and  the  intellectual  facultie3,  with  disturbed  sleep,  seem  to 
be  the  only  cerebral  symptoms  which  show  themselves.  Local 
complications,  however,  may  modify  the  progress  and  character  of 
the  attack. 

Of  these  complications,  which  vary  vrith  the  epidemic  end  the 
locality,  the  most  common  are  affections  of  the  respiratory  organs. 
Chest  complications  generally  supervene  in-:-'  "  .  the  usual 
symptoms  of  cough  imd  expectoration  being  jh  lut  or  wholly 

wanting,  and  the  patient  making  no  complaint  of  pain.  Under 
such  circumstances,  the  rapid  breathing,  and  lividity  of  the  counten- 
ance, are  the  only  signs  indicative  of  a  pulmonary  affection;  but 
rapid  breathing  is  not  in  itself  a  conclusive  sign,  because,  as  I  have 
already  said,  it  is  a  frequent  accompaniment  of  fever,  and  may  exist 
in  a  very  aggravated  form  irrespective  of  any  important  legion  of  the 
respiratory  organs.  Moreover,  if  dyspnoea  dependent  on  an  im- 
portant lesion  declares  itself  by  lividity  of  the  face  and  hands,  that 
lividity  does  not  appear  till  the  complication  on  which  it  depends 
is  far  advanced,  and  often  not  till  it  is  irremediable.  When, 
therefore,    there  is    the   lenst    doubt    as  to   the   nature  of    the 
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affection,  the  chest  ought  to   be  examined  bjr  auscultation  and 
percussion, 

BronckUU  is  perhaps  the  most  common  of  all  the  complications 
of  typhus.     In  some  epiJemics,  it  is  met  with  in  the  majority  of 
cases.     In  Ireland,  bronchitis  is  so  usual  a  complication,  that  the 
typhus  of  that  country  has  been   called  catarrhal  iypkm;    and 
German  physicians,  including  Bokitansky,  who  have  derived  theirJ 
knowledge  of  typhus  from  descriptions  of  it  as  seen  iu  Ircland^l 
believe  that  it  is  nothing  more  than  a  thoracic  form  of  dotbinenteria. 
Ikonchitis  may  be  the  first  symptom  of  typhus,  or  it  may  come  m 
during  the  course  of  the  disease,  and  continue  during  its  declines^ 
It  is  necessary  to   watch  carefully   all  cases  in  which  there  arc 
hronchitic  symptoms.     There  is  no  immediate  danger,  wlien  the  onljy 
sigas  of   pulmonary  affection  are  ati  occasional  cough  and   sou 
scattered  sibilant  r&les:    but  when  the  prostration  increases,  the 
thoracic  inflammation  is  liable  to  extend  suddenly,  and  at  the  same 
time  insidiously,  and  to  become  more  or  less  associated  with  hypostatic 
engorgement.     Under  these  circumstances,  coughing  and  expectora- 
tion being  impossible  in  consequence  of  paralysis  of  the  bronchialj 
muscles,  the  catarrhal  secretion  accumulates  in  the  bronchial  tubti 
and  induces  asphyxia. 

I  have  thought  it  best  to  give  yon  a  nearly  exact  translntion  of^ 
Dr.  Murchison's  description  of  this  complication,  on  account  of  the 
frequency  of  its  occurrence ;  but  it  will  suffice  merely  to  enumerate 
the  others. 

llypo^iaiic  en^orgemeni  of  the  hngs  is  described  as  a  complication 
of  typhus-     Coming  on  generally  at  a  more  or  less  advanced  period, 
about  the  eleventh  or  fourteenth  day,  sometimes  earlier — as  earlf  j 
sometimes  as  the  seventh  day — and  being  usually  associated  witi 
bronchial  catarrh,  it  is  the  most  common  cause  of  death  in  Enghs 
typhus.     Hypostatic  engorgement  must  not  be  confounded  wit 
that  acute  pneumonia,  in  which  there  is  exudation  of  plastic  lymph' 
into  the  pulmonary  cells  and  intervening  cellular  tissue — a  form  of 
pneumonia  which  is  very  rare.     Hypostatic  engorgement  sometimcaj 
terminates  in  pulmonary  gangrene,  particularly  in  persons^  who,  jiriar 
to  their  attack,  liave  been  ill-fed,     Pleitrnty  is  another  but  a  rare 
complication  of  typhus.     When  it  does  occur,  it  is  latent. 

Phtegmmia  alba  dolen^  often  supervenes  in  the  decline  of  typhus, 
but  less  frequently  than  in  the  decline  of  typhoid  fever.  PurnUnt 
in/ecihn  with  articular  abscesses  is  rarer  still    When  it  does  occur. 
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n  proves  rapidly  mortal.  Scorbuiua  is  a  complication  met  with  in 
some  epidemics.  The  symptoms  by  which  it  shows  itself  are  a  great 
tendency  to  syncope,  spots  of  purpura^  and  heemorrbages  by  the 
nose,  bronchial  tubes,  stomach,  intestines,  and  bladder. 

Imbficilit^i  and  sometimes  mania  (as  in  typhoid  fever),  occur  as 
sequels  tOj  but  not  as  complications  of,  typhus.  The  same  remark 
applies  to  paralysis,  which  may  be  general,  or  partial.  ITiere  may  be 
hemiplegia,  paraplegia,  or  paralysis  of  the  bladder,  or  paralysis 
affecting  the  instruments  of  motion  or  sensation,  or  both  at  once* 
Tlie  paralysis  may  also  affect  the  organs  of  the  senses — of  hearing, 
for  example,  leading  to  deafness  which  frequently  comes  on  in  the 
course  of  typhus,  continues  after  convalescence,  and  is  often  associ- 
ated with  otorrho^a  and  intlammation  of  the  external  ear; — and  of 
sight,  occasioning  a  certain  degree  of  amaurosis*  These  paralytic 
affections  of  typhus  are  generally  transitory,  but  sometiraea  they 
continue  for  hfe, 

Eri/iiptlas  of  the  face,  erysipelas  of  the  hairy  scalp  i  eedemu  of 
the  inferior  extremities,  in  some  cases  anasarca^  at  times  dependent 
on  renal  disease :  gangrenous  affections  of  parts  subjected  to 
constant  pressure,  and  gangrene  of  the  limbs  similar  to  that  which 
we  have  seen  in  dothinenteria ;  coma;  eruptions  of  furuncular 
or  pemphigoid  character  j  iitfammations  ^f  the  cellular  tlsme  ; 
parotitis;  buboes; — such  are  the  principal  complications  which 
have  been  described  as  rendering  aufavourable  the  prognosis  of 
typhus* 

The  infammator^  form  of  typhus  is  characterised  by  the  intensity 
of  the  febrile  action,  and  acute  delirium.  It  is  most  commonly  met 
with  in  the  young  and  vigorous,  and  chiefly  among  those  in  com- 
fortable circumstances.  The  ataxic  form  is  characterised  by  the 
predominance  of  nerv^ous  symptoms,  such  as  delirium,  somnolence, 
and  snbsnltfis  t^Hdinum,  The  fever  is  said  to  be  adf/namic,  when 
there  is  great  prostration,  involuntary  evacuations,  a  tendency  to 
syncope,  coldness  of  skin,  and  a  slow  pulse.  It  is  said  to  be  ataj^o- 
adynamic  or  congestive,  when  the  symptoms  arc  those  of  congestion. 

Typhus  has  been  called  siderant  {i.e.  influenced  by  the  stars], 
when  it  proves  fatal  within  a  few  hours  or  days.  It  is  said  to  be 
mild,  when,  as  generally  happens  in  sporadic  case5,  it  runs  through  its 
stages  without  showing  any  serious  symptoms.  The  disease  is  some- 
times so  mild,  that,  were  it  not  for  the  presence  of  the  characteristic 
eruption  one  might  suppose  that  tlie  affection  was  a  simple  synocha. 
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Under  the  name  of  t^phisation  hpefika  (hses^  Dr.  Felix  "         '. 
a  French  ph)'sician  often  quoted  by  Dr.  Murchisonj  has  de^i  n 

aggregate  of  symptoms  met  with  in  persons  constantly  exposed  to 
the  contagion  of  typhus,  and  who  are  not  otherwise  affected  by  Ihe^ 
poison.     These  symptoms  are  general  discomfort,  slight  fever,  losaJ 
of  appetite,  sleeplessness,  occasional  confusion  of  ideas,  and  a  feelitij 

general  fatigue,     Eeal  typhus  sometimes  declares  itself  in  ihii 
ay  under  the  circumstances  referred  to ;  but  in  general,  only  the^ 
symptoms  now  enumerated  occur,  and  they  disappear  on  the  patient 
leaving  the  poisoned  atmosphere* 

The  diagnosis  of  typhus  presenU  no  diflSculty,  when  the  cha 
teristic  cutaneous  eruption  exists*  When  this  is  absent,  typhus  may 
be  confounded  with  dothinenteria  and  other  diseases  characterised  aij 
some  periods  of  their  course  by  typliic  symptoms.  However,  inde 
pendently  even  of  this  specific  eruption,  typhus  can  be  distingnisluJ 
from  typhoid  fever  by  an  aggregate  of  symptoms  which  1  shall  have 
to  bring  under  your  notice  when  I  discuss  the  question  of  the  iden- 
tity or  non-identity  of  the  two  pyrexiae.  K^  to  the  diseases  in  wliich 
the  occurrence  of  typhoid  sjrmptoms  may  lead  to  difficulty  oij 
diagnosis,  an  attentive  observation  of  the  phenomena  will  preven 
mistakes. 

Hitherto,  gentlemen,  I  have  said  nothing  regarding  the  researchct"' 
which  have  been  made  into  the  temperature  of  typhus.  I  reserved 
my  remarks  on  that  point,  that  I  might  make  them  in  connection 
with  the  subject  of  diagnosis*  Thermometrical  investigation  fur* 
iiished  valuable  indications  which  enabled  me  to  form  a  dcfiniti 
opinion  in  respect  of  a  case  which  you  had  an  opportunity  of  ob- 
serving in  our  wards,  and  the  particulars  of  which  I  am  now  going 
to  lay  before  you,  from  notes  taken  down  by  one  of  my  worthy 
pupils,  Dr.  Alfred  Duclos  of  St.  Quentin.^ 

On  Saturday  nth  June,  there  came  into  my  wards  a  mm,  aged 
^7,  of  good  constitution,  who  had  lived  in  Paris  for  three  years  and 
had  from  January  last  been  treated  for  pulmonary  inflammation. 
On  the  Thursday,  the  patient  had  been  suddenly  seized  with  very 
intense  headache,  rachialgia,  feebleness  of  the  legs,  particularly  of 
be  right  leg,  in  which,  from  that  date,  he  complained  of  hiacinating 

ins.     Eespiration  was  difficult  and  sighing,  but  he  had  neither 
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cough  nor  liffirnoptjsis,  On  the  Wednesday,  there  was  neither 
vomitiugj  diarrhoea,  nor  epistaxis.  On  the  day  of  his  admission 
ioio  hospital — tlie  fourth  day  of  the  fever — we  found  a  considerable 
number  of  papular  spots*  Next  day — June  uth — the  eruption 
wan  confluent  on  the  trunk  and  fore-arms,  sibilant  idles  were  heard 
in  the  chest,  and  there  was  stapor.     There  was  no  diarrhcea. 

On  the  13th  June,  the  sixth  day  of  the  fever — there  were  vomit- 
ing, epistaxis;  and  fine  sub-crepitant  rales  at  the  base  of  both 
lungs.  Dry  cupping  was  ordered,  bat  by  mistake  the  cupper  scari- 
fied. On  the  14th,  there  were  stupor,  delirium,  sub-crepitant  r41e5, 
and  gurgling  in  the  right  iliac  fossa.  The  eruption  was  very  con- 
ilacut,  and  so  great  was  the  confluence  that  on  the  fore-armsj  the 
eruption  was  so  like  that  of  measles,  as  to  lead  me  to  think  that  the 
case  might  be  one  of  anomalous  measles  notwithstanding  the  symp- 
toms of  dothinenteria  which  existed.  On  the  15th,  the  eruption  was 
gone,  but  the  general  condition  of  the  patient,  including  the  deli- 
rium  and  stupor,  remained  as  before.  On  the  i6th,  the  patient 
passed  his  urine  involuntarily :  he  had  no  diarrhcea :  but  he  had 
hemiplegia,  an  unusual  occurrence  in  dothinenteria — there  was  a 
very  decided  want  of  power  in  the  right  arm  and  leg,  as  well  as 
distortion  of  the  features*  He  was  cupped  at  the  nape  of  the  neck ; 
and  a  draught  was  administered  containing  twenty-five  centi* 
grammes  of  musk.  The  delirium  and  stupor  disappeared:  the 
liatient  answ*ered  witli  precision  the  questions  wliich  were  addressee! 
to  him,  and  from  that  day  took  his  full  share  in  conversation. 
Two  days  later,  he  was  able  to  leave  his  bed,  but  there  was  still  a 
manifest  remaining  feebleness  of  the  right  side.  He  remained 
permanently  hemiplegic,  an  occurrence  which  sometimes  follows 
typhus,  but  is  never  a  sequel  of  dotliinenteria. 

In  this  case,  in  which  I  long  hesitated  in  my  diagnosis,  exami- 
nation of  the  thermal  index  enabled  me  to  affirm  that  the  disease 
was  typhus.  This  is  what  I  observed  : — on  the  fifth  day  of  the 
disease,  the  thermometer  in  the  evening  indicated  40^4 :  next  day— 
the  sixth  day  of  the  malady — there  was  a  slight  remission  in  the 
fever,  and  the  thenuometer  fell  to  39*^.8,  to  rise  again  in  the 
evening  to  the  same  point  whence  it  had  fallen  in  the  morning.  On 
the  seventh  day,  there  was  a  somewhat  remarkable  fall  in  the  evening 
temperature :  it  had  fallen  to  40°,  a  circumstance  attributable  to 
the  abstraction  of  blood  by  cupping*  On  the  eighth  day,  the 
evenmg  temperature  was  40*^.6  :  it  fell  again  on  the  morning  of  the 
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ninth  day  to  39**.6,  rose  in  the  evening  to  40^*4  j  fell  one  degree  oti 
the  morning  of  tbe  tenth  day,  and  in  place  of  rising  six  or  eight 
tenths  of  a  degree  in  the  evening,  as  it  hud  ti?ualljr  done,  it  only 
rose  four  tenths^  or  in  other  words,  it  was  39^.8  on  the  evening  of  the 
lenih  day-  Tliis  remission  was  like  the  former  due  to  cnpping.  On 
the  eleventh,  twelfth,  and  thirteenth  days,  there  was  obserrcd  the 
.eauie  regularity  in  the  evening  ascent  and  moYi         '       nt  at  tlic 

pulse  which  had  at  first  been  observed;  but  on  t^^ ^-img  of  the 

fourteenth  day,  the  temperature  fell  abruptly  to  37^*2 »  That  k  to 
say,  between  the  evening  of  the  thirteenth,  and  the  moniing  of  the 
fourteenth  day,  within  the  space  of  a  few  hours,  there  was  a  fall  in 
the  temperature  of  the  patient  of  two  degrees  and  four  tenths.  The 
tem]>erature,  therefore,  suddenly  became  normal  and  convalescence 
began  exactly  at  the  end  of  the  second  week*  An  abrupt  differ- 
vescence  of  this  kind  never  occurs  in  dothinenteria,  nor  does  defer* 
.  ve^cenee  ever  take  place  in  that  fever  at  the  end  of  the  second 
'week.  It  consequently  follows,  that  our  case  was  not  one  of  dothin- 
enteria. 

But  the  eruption  which  reminded  one  of  measles,  or  rather, 
should  say,  of  the  raeasly  rash  of  dothinenteria,  might  beattribut 
to  typhus  fever.  Certainly  the  thermal  changes  in  our  patie 
were  exactly  those  which  occut  in  that  disease.  Here  is  what  tak« 
place  in  respect  of  tempemlure  in  typhus  patients.  The  tanpc 
ture  continues  to  rise  before  the  exanthematous  spota  come  out,  and 
for  five  or  six  days,  or  it  may  even  be  for  ten  days  after  it  appears ; 
this  is  a  characteristic  which  at  once  distinguishes  typhus  from  the 
eruptive  fevers.  Again,  in  typhoid  fever,  defervescence  takes  place 
by  a  regularly  decreasing  temperature,  w^hereas  in  typhus,  the 
decline  of  temperature  is  rapid,  continuous,  and  without  evening 
exacerbation.  By  means,  then,  of  observing  the  temperature  in  the 
case  which  I  have  been  referring  to,  we  were  enabled  at  the  begm- 
ning  of  the  attack  to  avoid  mistaking  the  disease  for  measles,  and 
at  the  clo^e  for  dothinenteria. 

My  object  in  now  describing  this  ease  is  to  demouf^tratc  to  you 
the  clinical  value  of  the  thermometer.  In  conclusion  let  me  add, 
that  the  thermal  diagram  is^  so  characteristic,  that  Pr.  Uiiblcr, 
clinical  assistant  of  Dr.  Walther  of  Dresden,  whenever  he  sees  it,  at 
once  makes  a  diagnosis,  even  in  circumstaucea  which  in  this  case 
caused  me  to  hesitate  for  several  days, 

Generally  speaking,  typhus  U  a  very  serious  di^^ease*    According 
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to  Dr.  MurcmsoS^taiTstics,  the  average  mortality  in  tie  Irish  and 
Scottish  epideniics,  has  been  as  high  as  one-fifth  of  those  seized. 
In  London^  between  1856  and  1860^  a  period,  however,  during  whicb 
the  cases  were  not  numerous,  the  mortahty  reached  the  enormous 
proportion  of  fortj-two  in  the  hundred.  In  general,  the  mortality 
is  greatest  at  the  beginning  and  at  the  height,  and  lowest  during  the 
decline,  of  an  epidemic. 

There  are  a  certain  number  of  Other  circumstances  which  affect 
the  prognosis.  Thus,  for  example,  the  disease  is  more  severe  in 
men  than  in  womcn^  a  fact  which  Dr.  Murchison  explains  by  stating 
that  typhus  principally  attacks  men  debilitated  by  the  privations  in* 
cident  to  extreme  poverty,  or  by  intemperance.  This  fever  is  also 
more  dangerous  in  adults  and  old  people  than  in  young  subjects. 
It  is  a  more  serious  disease  among  the  poor  than  the  rich.  In  a 
word,  typhus  is  most  serious  when  it  attacks  persons  of  enfeebled 
constitution.  The  state  of  the  mind  of  the  patient  has  an  important 
influence  on  the  disease.  Dread  of  some  misfortune,  the  fear  of 
death,  or  any  mental  anxiety  increases  the  danger,  A  pulse  above 
120,  mrvous  respiration,  and  the  early  occurrence  of  cerebral  symp- 
toms, are  prognostics  of  the  worst  augury.  All  other  conditions 
bemg  equal,  it  may  be  said,  the  more  profuse  the  exauthematous 
eruption  and  the  darker  its  colour,  the  greater  is  tlie  danger.  Even 
in  the  worst  cases,  however,  the  physician  must  not  despair;  for  in 
no  disease  so  often  as  in  typhus  is  recovery  seen  to  take  place  after 
the  position  of  the  patient  has  become  apparently  desperate,  Bcco* 
very  is  sometimes  abrupt :  and  as  a  general  rule,  convalescence  is 
very  rapid  in  typhus,  a  circumstance  which  constitutes  a  differential 
jg^mracter  between  it  and  typhoid  fever, 

•  We  have  now  come  to  the  question  of  the  identity  or  non-identity 
of  typhus  and  typhoid  fever.  It  is  a  question  wliich  has  been  long 
under  discussion,  and  is  still  debated.  Not  having  had  sufficient 
opportunities  of  studying  typhus  at  the  bedside  of  the  patient,  I 
ought,  perhaps,  on  the  plea  of  incompetence,  to  decline  giving  an 
opinion,  I  may,  nevertheless,  say  that  from  the  perusal  of  the  works 
of  those  who  have  treated  this  subject,  I  have  formed  an  opinion  in 
unison  with  that  of  those  French,  English,  and  American  phydtcians 
who  maintain  that  the  two  diseases  are  not  identical. 

Those    who    hold    with    Stokes,    Magnus    Huss^*    and    Lind- 

*  AUoinrs  Hrsa :  StutUtiqoc  et  TraJtenKsnt  do  Typbu*  et  de  la  Ft^vre  Tj^ 
|ilioide--Obscr?Atlotii  RecueiUie*  k  rii6plUI  S^rapliia  de  Stockholni.    PArii,  1855. 
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wom^  that  typhus  fever  and  t}T)hoid  fever  are  onl?  diffrieiLl  forms 
one  and  the  same  pyrexia,  and  not  two  distinct  nosological  speciesi  at 
recognise  the  existence  of  two  abaolatelr  distinct  types,  the 
corresponding  to  our  f '    '  *       ^^ria — the  **  t^pku^  uhdominalU* 
the   Germans,   the   "ai  j/'   '^ ileo-tj^hus/'   and    '^cntefttic 

fever  "  of  the  English — :  and  the  other  being  "  petechial  {vrtr^^* 
the  "typhus  petechiahs/'  the  "  typhus  exanthematicus,"  or  'Uyphui 
fever"  characterised  by  a  specific  exanthematous  eruption,  vcr 
different  from  the  rosy  lenticular  spots  of  trphoid  fever^  and  which 
after  a  series  of  changes  becomes  petechial — the  mnlberry  rashsj 
this  form  of  fever  is  characterised  still  more  by  the  absence  of  thil 
intestinal  lesion  peculiar  to  dothinenteria. 

Although  these  two  forms  of  typhus  can,  in  wcU-marked  r,i^e^,| 
be  perfectly  distinguished  from  one  anolherj  there  are^  accord ijig  to' 
the  physicians  who  believe  in  the  identity  of  the  two  fevers,  inter- 
mediate cases  coming  more  or  less  near  the  primitive  types^  bo 
blending  and  combining  in  such  a  way  as  to  male  it  impossible  tcj 
perceive  sharply-marked  distinctive  characters.     These  mixed  forms 
are  looked  upon,  by  the  supporters  of  the  doctrine  of  identity,  as  II: 
links  of  a  chain^  the  two  extremities  of  wliicli  are  the  two  typical  1 

Two  principal  considerations  upon  which  is  based  the  doctrine  of 
the  identity  of  typhus  and  typhoid  f  ,  that  both  seem  to  ^ 

produced  by  the  same  causes^  and  tli  .^  the  prevalence  of  ik 

same  epidemic  constitution^  the  two  extreme  forms  may  prevail 
simultaneously  or  predominate  alternately  ;  but  the  doctrine  chiefly 
rests  upon  the  capital  allegations  that  the  contagion  of  typhus  is 
capable  of  producing  typhoid  fever,  and  that  also  from  the  contagioii 
of  typhoid  fever,  typhus  may  originate. 

According  to  those  by  whom  the  doctrine  of  identity  is  xxmxk* 
tained,  the  explanation  of  the  transformations  which  seem  to  nega- 
tive their  views,  is  to  be  found  partly  in  the  cUmatological  differences 
of  countries,  and  partly  in  the  hygienic  conditions  and  diverse  modes 
of  living  of  ditferent  peoples. 

The  advocates  of  the  non-identity  doctrine  say,  that  apart  from 
the  absence  of  specific  anatomical  lesions,  typhus  generally  presents 
symptoms  sufficiently  characteristic  to  distinguish  it  from  typhoid 
fever.  Thus,  in  typhus,  the  invasion  is  sudden  :  most  of  the  symp- 
toms, such  as  fever,  stupor,  and  delirium  appear  rapidly,  and  with 
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t^eat  intensity.  The  abdominal  symptoms,  such  as  diarrhcra, 
gurgling  in  the  iHac  fossa,  and  meteorism  are  generally,  nay,  are 

>  almost  alwraya,  absent ;  and  when  they  do  supervene,  it  is  only 
towards  tlie  dose  of  the  attack.  The  total  duration  of  typhus,  as  I 
have  said  on  the  authority  of  Dr.  Murchison,  and  as  you  have  had 

j  an  opiK)rtumty  of  seeing  in  the  case  of  our  patient  in  the  clinical 
wards,  is  less  than  that  of  typhoid  fever,  being  fourteen  days  in 
cases   free   from   coraplication.     Its   favourable   termination  takes 

hilnce  more  abruptly,  and  convalescence  proceeds  more  quickly,  than 
in  typhoid  fever. 

In  reply  to  the  capital  argument  of  their  opponents,  the  physi- 
cians on  whose  side  I  range  myself  deny  that  the  contagium  of 

L typhus  can  engender  typhoid  fever.     They  maintain  that  the  having 

Iliad  one  of  these  fevers  does  not  prevent  a  person  from  taking  the 

'other,  but  that  persons  who  have  had  either  typhus  or  typhoid 
fever  are  found  generally  to  have  acquired  immunity  respectively 
from  a  second  att^nck. 

The  remarks  which  I  made  upon  the  treatment  of  typhoid  fever 
are  also  applicable  to  the  treatment  of  typhus.  We  cannot  cure 
the  disease :  we  cannot  even  shorten  its  course :  all  that  we  can  do 

[19  to  be  on  the  watch  to  assist  nature.  I  repeat  to  you  in  the  words 
of  Stokes  of  Dublin,  tliat  f/te  disease  cures  ikclf.  If  you  keep  up 
the  patient  to  the  fourteenth,  nineteenth,  or  twenty*first  day,  he 
will  recover.  The  leading  indication  always  is  to  sustain  the  vital 
powers  by  food  suited  to  the  digestive  capacity  of  the  individual,  by 

'  stimulating  and  tonic  beverages,  and  by  wine  and  spirits  measured 
out  in  exact  quantities- 
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LECTURE  XVn. 

MKALBU ANGUS  SOKE  THROAT.  AND  IN  PARTICULAR  HERPES 
OF  THE  PHARYNX,    ICommoft  ^iemhi^tm*  Sort  Tkrwit.^ 

Mattjf  dtffefefit  kinds  of  Memiranons  S^re  Throat  might  he  tmumer- 
nk<L — G^mmoH  Memhranous  Sore  Throat  often  Orifiinaie$  in 
Herpes  of  the  Pharynx. — Often  Btfficuft,  especially  daring  an 
Epidemic,  to  form  a  good  Differential  Diagtums  betweett  it  tind 
Diphtheritic  &rc  Throat, — In  these  Doubtful  Cases  we  must  act 
as  if  the  maladif  were  of  a  bad  character. — Mecovtty  fn^m 
Common  Membranous  Sore  Throat  is  Spontaneous, 

Gentlemen  r— It  is  only  by  recognising  the  existence  of  morbid 
causeifj  as  I  shall  more  fully  show  when  I  come  to  discuss  the  subje 
of  specificity,  that  we  become  justified  in  constituting  species  in 
pathology.     We  could  not  establish  species  upon  an  acqunintmic 
with  symptoms,  they   being    essentially    changeable  and  fleetjng'fl 
as  well  as  common  to  numerous  maladies;  nor  could   we  base 
it  upon  IcsionSj  although  they  certainly  present  more  stable  and 
equivocal  grounds  of  distinctiveness*     Soraetimeflj  indeed,  a  IcAioii 
t»eems  to  characterise,  I  had  almost  said  to  constitute,  a  disease  i  hut 
often  we  cannot  name  any  lesion  as  the  essential  characteristic  of  a 
malady.     There  may,  on  the  one  hand,  be  a  complete  absence  of 
characteristic   lesion,    as  when  scarlatina,   measles,  and  small-pox 
occur  without  ernption ;  so,  on  the  other  hand,  we  may  meet  in  lh< 
same  disease  with  many  lesions  of  different  kinds,  as,  for  exampltfj^ 
in  syphilis ;  or  again,  similar  organic  alterations  may  occur  in  the 
course  of  diseases  which  are  essentially  diflerent  from  one  another. 
This  is  what  takes  place  in  membranous  sore  throat* 

Under  the  exceedingly  vague  name  of  membranous  sore  throats 
[aftgines  cotfcfmemcs]  are  included  a  number  of  nfli^ctions  posasessing 
ma  a  character  in  common  plastic  exudation  into  the  pharynx.  The 
exudation,  whatever  may  be  its  cause,  consists  of  fibrine  nearly  pure. 
In  it,  with  the  assistance  of  the  microscope,  we  find  small  molecular 
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corpuscles^  detritus  of  epithelial  cells,  some  globules  of  pus,  and  some 
globules  of  blood.  These  bodies  vary,  no  doubt,  in  form,  appearance, 
and  consistencei  but  it  is  useless  to  attempt  to  distinguish  different 
S|M?cies  of  gore  throat  by  an  appeal  to  these  variations. 

At  the  same  time,  if  we  only  take  into  account  the  chamcter 
which  these  affections  possess  in  common,  we  shall  confound  with 
one  another  maladies  which  are  quite  different  in  their  nature.  We 
shall,  for  instance,  confound  iiiilammatory  sore  throat,  with  erysip- 
elas of  the  pharynx,  and  affections,  generally  speaking,  not  all 
serious,  in  whicli  whitish  pseudo-meinbranous  concretions  appear 
sometimes  on  the  tonsils  and  veil  of  the  palate,  with  other  kinds  of 
sore  throat  which  are  often  frightfully  dangerous,  and  for  which  tlie 
name  of  dq^fhrtiic  sore  throat  has  been  more  specially  reserved. 
I  propose  to  speak  of  the  latter  in  future  lectures. 

Membranous  sore  throat,  then,  constitutes  a  nosological  genus 
which  includes  many  species.  It  is  evident  that  it  would  be  easy 
to  multiply  examples,  when  wc  consider  that  raucous  surfaces  are 
not  only  seldom  excoriated  without  the  excoriations  becoming 
covered  with  fibrinous  exudations,  and  still  more  when  we  consider 
that  when  the  inflammation  of  these  surfaces  is  somewhat  active, 
there  is  a  remarkable  tendency  to  the  formation  of  plastic  deposits, 
Tims,  cauterization  of  the  pharynx  with  nitrate  of  silver,  ammonia, 
or  hydroehloric  acid  immediately  excites  inffamraations,  which  are 
followed  by  the  formation  of  pseudo-membranous  deposits.  These 
transient  affections  may  lead  to  a  mistaken  belief  in  the  existence  of 
diphtheritic  sore  throat. 

The  effects  produced  by  the  application  of  cantharides  to  mucous 
membranes  is  still  more  remarkable,  and  deserves  more  special  con- 
sideration than  it  receives,  because  cantharidic  pellicular  intlammation 
is  in  appearance  similar  to  diphtheria :  there  are,  however,  wilU 
marked  characters  by  which  the  one  affection  can  be  distinguished 
from  the  other.  As  Bretonneau  has  said  in  his  account  of  his 
expt'rimenta  on  animals,  the  cantharidic  inflammation,  limited  to  the 
surface  to  which  the  vesicant  has  been  applied,  soon  becomes  cir- 
(Mimscribcd  and  disappears,  but  the  diphtheritic  inflammation  extends 
and  persists, 

iVlong  with  affections,  which,  wheJi  they  occupy  the  pharynx  con- 
stitute forms  of  membranous  sore  throat,  I  place  mercurial,  too 
often  confounded  with  ft^j)/ti/ific  membranous  sore  throat. 

In  describing  scarlatina,  I  mentioned  scarlatino-membranoua  sore 
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throat,  and  pointed  out  the  diiFerences  between  it  and  Jiplitlierit 
sore  throat.  I  said  then  that  the  scarlatinous  deposit  has  a  puUace 
ous  aspect-y  is  less  adherent  to  the  tonsil  which  it  covers,  and  beara 
less  resemblance  to  the  false  membrane  of  diphtheria,  than  to  the 
secretion  from  the  surface  of  ill-conditioned  ulcers*  I  beheve  that  I 
dwelt  sufficiently  on  the  snbject  to  obviate  the  necessity  of  now 
returning  to  it.^ 

But  when  speaking  of  the  complications  of  dothinenieria,  1 
omitted  to  speak  of  the  pultaceons  sore  throat  which  ooinetimes 
supervenes  in]  that  disease.  I  do  not  refer  to  thrush  [mn/^nci]  whic 
as  you  know,  and  as  I  shall  have  occasion  to  repeat  to  you,  appeariil 
rathej  frequently  as  an  epiphenomcnon  in  the  course  of^  and  particu- 
larly at  the  end  of,  severe  fevers,  as  well  as  in  the  wane  of  phthiisii 
and  other  chronic  diseases:  I  refer  to  pultaceons  sore  throat  [aff^in 
pnUac4e],2L  complication  which  is  not  very  serious,  but  is  souietimes 
mistaken  for  diphtheritic  sore  throat. 

Common  membranous  sore  throat  lan^ine  couennemc,  tlih  €omSi 
vtune]  is  of  all  the  membranous  afi'ections  of  the  throat  that  which 
has  given  and  does  give  rise  most  frequently  to  errors  in  diagnosis. 
Bretonneau  did  not  fail  to  perceive  the  nature  of  this  affection.  It 
is  true  that  in  his  treatise  on  diphtheria  he  was  not  very  explicit  on 
the  point,  and  was  satisfied  to  mention  the  coincidence  of  cominG 
membranous  sore  tliroat  with  herpes,  which,  he  says,  "appeal 
around  the  mouth  and  nasal  orifices,  while  at  the  same  time  a  mem- 
branous  exudation  occupies  the  surface  of  one  of  the  tonsils."  But 
my  illustrious  master  often  enunciated  to  his  pnpils  that  this  com^ 
mon  membranous  sore  throat  was  simply  herpes  of  the  pharynx  :  he 
compared  what  takes  place  in  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouti 
and  pharynx  with  what  occurs  in  the  coDJunctiva  whea  it  is  the  f'U 
of  herpetic  eruption.  This  is  an  idea  which  I  have  often  expatiated 
upon  in  my  chnical  lectures,  both  in  the  Necker  Hospital  and  in  ll 
theatre :  but  it  is  to  Dr.  Gubler,  formerly  my  pupil,  now  my  col- 
league at  the  Beaujon  Uospital,  that  the  merit  is  due  of  having 
sprcially  called  general  atteutiou  to  this  important  subject,  by  ttu 
publication  of  his  excellent  memoir  on  herpes  of  the  throat  [icrpi 
gniiurat]?      Now  that  the  affection  has  been  sufficiently  made 

*  Bee  p.  179. 

'  BvlhUm  de  la  SoeiH^  d€  MMeclfie  d^t  BSpUani ;  sad  Umon  MidicaU^ 
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s,  there  arc  few  physicians  who  have  not  had  opportunities  of 
observing  cases  of  it. 

A  person  when  in  enjojment  of  perfect  healthy  after  a  chill  or 
some  other  cause,  is  seized  with  general  discomfort,  lassitude,  and 
pains  in  the  limbs,  symptoms  which  are  soon  accompanied  by  febrile 
reaction.  These  symptoms  arc  of  variable  intensity,  and  are  some* 
times  combined  with  disorders  of  the  digestive  canal,  such  as  want 
of  appetite,  nausea  aud  vomiting.  The  general  discomfort  continues 
for  about  twenty-four  or  thirty  hours,  when  all  at  once  the  patient 
complains  of  sore  throat.  The  pain,  generally  limited  to  one  side  of 
the  pharnyx,  sometimes  (though  rarely)  occupying  both  sides, 
extends  to  that  part  of  the  cervical  region  which  corresponds  with 
the  angle  of  the  maxilla.  There  is  dilRculty  in  swallowing,  a  feeUng 
of  acridity  and  burning  heat  in  the  tliroat,  which  extends  sometimes 
to  the  larynx,  but  oftener  to  the  nasal  fossee,  and  still  more  fre- 
quently to  the  Eustachian  tube.  The  submaxillary  glands  are 
swollen,  but  not  severely;  and  the  amount  of  glandular  swelling  is 
far  short  of  what  is  seen  in  diphtheritic  sore  tlnroat,  in  wbich  it  is 
f^ometimes  extensive.  In  common  membranous  sore  throat  enlarge- 
ment of  the  glands  cannot  be  recognised  without  having  recourse  to 
{»aIpation.  Care  must  be  taken  not  to  mistake  for  engorged  glands 
the  tumefied  tonsils  which  we  may  come  upon  with  our  exploring 
fingers. 

If  the  practitioner  is  not  called  in  till  some  time  after  the  begin- 
ning of  the  affection,  he  will  find,  on  examining  tbe  throat,  one  or 
sometimes  both  tonsils  red,  swollen,  and  covered  with  membranous 
exudation  of  a  yellowish  white  colour,  and  slightly  adherent  to  the 
subjacent  tissues. 

Let  me  suppose.  Gentlemen  (and  the  circumstances  will  often 
occur  to  you  in  practice),  that  you  encounter  this  affection  in  a  form 
presenting  none  of  the  lesions  I  am  about  to  mention,  and  the  pre- 
sence of  which  would  exceedingly  facilitate  the  diagnosis — m  the 
absence  of  these  pathological  legions,  and  of  precise  inforniation 
regarding  the  previous  course  of  the  disease,  your  first  idea  would 
be  that  the  case  was  one  of  diphtheria.  This  is  particularly  likely 
to  occur  with  children  who  cannot  give  an  account  of  what  they  feelj 
and  in  whom  the  examination  of  the  throat  is  rendered  diflicult  by 
the  resistance  offered ;  in  such  circumstances  your  embarrassment 
will  be  great.  The  embarrassment  is  still  greater  both  in  adults  and 
in  children,  when,  as  often  occurs,  the  characters  which  distinguish 
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diplitheritic  from  herpetic  membranous  sore  throat  axe  uot  uami*- 
takably  clear*  As  Bretoaneau  has  justly  remarked,  the  question  aui 
sometimes  only  be  solved  by  the  dangerous  tendency  of  the  diph- 
theritic affection  to  extend  to  the  tonsils^  pharynx^  and  r^ 
passages.  During  an  epidemic,  when  the  diagnosis  is  UDdri  :  :  ■,  e 
ought  in  every  case  to  be  as  prompt  to  act  as  if  we  had  real  diphtheria 
to  combat;  for  it  is  better  to  treat  energetically  a  raaladv 
not  serious,  than  to  run  the  risk  of  allowing  one  of  an  v-  ■ 
malignant  character  to  gain  ground* 

When  you  have  obtained  a  history  of  the  case  from  its  corit-^ 
mencementj  when  you  have  learned  that  an  acute,  burning  pain 
in  the  throat  was  preceded  some  days  by  general  symptoms  of 
illness,  by  febrile  discomfort,  and  disorder  of  the  stomach,  jou  ma| 
conclude  that  the  case  is  one  of  common  membranous  sort^  throat; 
for  as  a  general  rule,  diphtheria  does  not  announce  itself  in  that 
way.  It,  in  general,  begins  insidiously.  Hardly  has  the  patieiift 
become  a  little  feverish,  when  he  complains  of  sore  tliroat.  Kevcrl 
theless,  I  hold  that  we  cannot  rest  a  solid  diagnosis  upon  distinc^ 
tions  so  devoid  of  precision. 

How  are  the  membranous  deposits  formed?  When  we  art* 
cuabled  to  follow  step  by  step,  so  to  speak,  the  development  of  the 
pharyngeal  affection,  we  see  on  the  tonsils,  after  some  time — after 
few  hours  or  two  or  three  days  from  the  appearance  of  the  finstl 
general  symptoms  of  illness, — a  more  or  less  con tl went  eruption  of  nril 
spots,  which  soon  become  excoriated*  lliesc  superficial  ulceration 
are  covered  almost  immediately  with  a  greyish  white  plastic  exudiH 
tioD,  which,  spreading  beyond  the  limits  of  the  ulceration,  may 
become  united  to  ulcerations  origmating  in  other  herpetic  vesidesii  ^ 
so  as  to  form  more  or  less  extensive  membranous  patches*  But.  if„| 
as  Dr.  Gubler  has  satisfactorily  proved,  this  extension  of  the  mem- 
branous deposit  partly  explains  the  formation  of  largo  membranous 
patches  on  the  pharynx,  it  does  not  completely  explain  it :  there  is 
anothcT  cau^e  likewise  in  operation.  The  local  inflammation  which 
has  precedeil,  which  accompanies,  and  which  follows  the  development 
of  the  heq}etic  vesicle,  does  not  remain  conlined  exactly  to  Ihc 
original  space :  it  extends  to  the  surrounding  parts,  wt\ere  it  mani- 
fests itself  by  redness,  swelling,  and  cedematous  induration :  this 
inflammation,  though  not  ulcerous,  does  not  the  less  give  rise  to 
an  exudation  of  plastic  products  similar  to  those  secreted  by 
the  ulcerated    surface.     On  raising  this  deposit,  which  is  easily 
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Pdetaclicd  by  using  a  pledget  of  charpie,  there  is  found  below 
I  it  an  ulceration  more  or  less  extensive :  perhaps  there  may  be 
lonly  a  small  ulcerous  point  remaiuiug,  or  the  mucous  membrane 
rmay  be  entirely  cicatrized,  and  present  no  trace  of  the  primitive 
tlesion. 

fWhen  the  herpetic  vesicles  are  more  apart  from  one  another,  it  is 

Pier  to  perceive  the  nature  of  the  affection*     We  then  see  white 

( patches,  surrounded  by  a  pretty  extensive  inflammatory  areola,  and 

]  varying  from  the  size  of  a  millet  seed  to  that  of  a  pea*     These  spots 

j  leave  in  their  place  superficial  ulcerations,  which  may  have  raised 

ledges,  the  result  of  cedematous  swelling  of  the  neighbouring  in- 

fbmed  tissues.     When  ulcerations  of  the  same  nature  are  situated 

in  the  skin,  they  soon  become  covered  with  a  brownish  crust ;  but 

t  nothing  of  this  kind  occurs  when  their  seat  is  on  the  mucous  mem- 
branes* The  plastic  exudation  from  the  denuded  surface  of  tlie 
dermis  may  be,  as  I  have  alreatly  said,  iu  sufficient  quantity  to  cover 
the  ulceration  and  s]>read  beyond  it ;  or  it  may  be  so  scanty  as  to  be 
removed  by  the  movements  of  deglutition  as  soon  as  it  is  exuded,  in 
which  case  the  ulcerations  are  very  soon  cicatrised,  so  that  in  point  of 
,      fact  no  membranous  deposit  is  formed*    This  is  the  aphthous  sore 

Ithroat  of  the  English  physicians,  and  is  the  only  affection  of  this  class 
wliich  they  describe,     M.  F^ron  has  considered  it  as  a  special  form 
of  the  disease,*     The  older  authors  knew  it:  and  it  was  probably 
this  affection  which  Areta^us  called  benign,  common  ulcers  of  the 
1 0  Dflik —  u  leer  a  m  ifia,  fa  m  ilia  ria , 
But  I  do  not  wish  to  leave  a  false  impression  on  your  miuds. 
'      The  excoriations  which  proceed  from  pharyngeal  heq)es    are  very 
different  from  true  aphthee  of  the  pharynx,  both  in  respect  of  their 
hcause  and  manner  of  evolution*      The   aphthous  affection  in  the 
[mouth,  or  in  the  throat,  is  a  rather  deep  ulceration,  analogous  to  the 
pustule  of  ecthyma  in  the  skin.     It  occupies  an  isolated  situation, 
exceedingly  painful,  lasts  a  long  time,  is  easily  reproduced,  and  is 
lalroost  always  associated  with  a  general  chronic  state.     In  a  large 
proportion  of  cases,  the  herpetic  eruption  shows  itself  simultaneously 
on  other  parta  of  the  cavity  of  the  mouth,  on  the  sides  and  tip  of 
the  tongue,  on  the  internal  surface  of  the  cheeks  and  hps,  and  on 
|he  roof  of  the  palate.     There  is  no  possible  room  for  doubt  in 
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3iagnosisj  wheOj  as  is  usually  the  case,  the  herpes  is  seen  on  the  li|)s  j 
we  can  then  verify  the  similarity  of  the  atfection  J'eeii  at  the  orilic^ 
of  the  mouth,  by  comparing  it  with  that  which  occupies  the  pharynx^ 
and  there  constitutes  membranous  sore  throat* 

A  case  in  point  came  under  your  notice :  the  patient  was  an  un* 
married  woman,  28  years  of  agej  who  lay  in  bed  No»  4  of  our 
St,  Bernard  ward.     She  had  been  suffering  for  a  month  from  cataxrh 
when  one  morning  she  washed  her  room :  she  iu  cousequencc  too 
coldj  and  felt  very  much  knocked  up*    Next  day,  however,  she 
went  to  her  work,  and  continued  at  it  during  the  whole  day,  althou 
she  felt  very  uncomfortable*     In  the  evening,  she  had  rigors  an 
fever.     On  the  following  day,  she  again  went  to  the  shop  whtrt  s\w 
worked:  and  she  recollects  distinctly  that  she  had  on  that  d  t  - 
fever-spot  [hotdon  ihjievre]  on  her  lip.     On  the  fourth  day  from  : 
on  which  she  washed  her  room,  her  general  discomfort  was  so  great 
that  she  had  to  remain  in  bed  :  she  experienced  a  sensation  of  bunwj 
ing  pain  in  the  face.     On  the  fifth  day,  she  liad  violent  sore  throaty 
with  a  general  feeling  of  prostration,  lassitude,  and  pains,  lo«i 
appetite,  and  difficulty  of  breathing.     Under  these  circumstanc 
fthe  made  application  for  admission  to  an  hospital,  at  the  cent 
oftico:    when  at  that  office,  she  became   sick  and    had   copious 
vomiting  of  bilious  matters. 

She  was  sent  to  our  wards  in  the  H6t«?UDieu»  We  were  p^rti* 
cularly  struck  with  the  anxiety  and  d^spna-a  depicted  on  her  couO'- 
tenancc.  Her  voice^  however,  was  quite  natural.  No  morbid  con- 
dition of  the  respiratory  organs  was  revealed  by  auscultation  or 
percussion.  The  sore  throat  was  severe,  deglutition  was  difticult, 
and  there  existed  an  incessant  fatiguing  cough.  On  eiamining  the 
pharynx,  we  saw  the  red  and  swollen  tonsils  :  the  uvula  also  wjis  in- 
Uamed,  and  glued  as  it  were  to  the  left  pillar  of  the  veil  of  the  palat 
The  entire  mucous  membrane  of  tlicse  parts  was  covered  with  whitisli 
spots  having  the  appearance  of  false  membrane-  There  was  big 
fever  and  hot  skin :  the  pulse  was  1 25.  The  patient  also  had  gastro- 
intestioal  symptoms^  such  as  anorexia,  ardent  thirst,  a  bitter  tastoj 
in  the  mouth,  and  constipation.  The  state  of  the  patient  contiune 
very  similar  next  day,  but  there  was  less  dyspna*a  and  fewer  racii 
branous  patches.  The  treatment  was  limited  to  the  use  of  mulbcr 
syrup  gargles,  and  taking  barley  water.  She  was  put  on  low  diet 
and  only  got  soups.  On  the  eighth  day  from  the  beginning  of  tha 
attack,  the  fever  had  subsided,  the  respiration  was  fa-cr,  and  the 
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cction  Imd  to  a  great  extent  diBappcarcd.  There  were  only  some 
rliitish  points  on  the  right  tonsil^  the  swelliiig  of  which,  as  \rell  as 
the  other  parts^  was  greatly  diminished.  Two  days  later,  the 
atient  left  the  hospital^  being  quite  recovered.  The  duration  of  her 
oalady  was  ten  days* 

Wc  had  a  young  man  in  our  wards,  in  whom  the  symptoms  of  the 
iisease  were  even  more  precisely  characterised.  In  addition  to  the 
erpes  on  the  pharynxj  there  was  a  profuse  eruption  of  herpetic  vesicles 
the  cheek ;  and,  making  allowance  for  the  diversity  of  aspect 
nijarted  hy  diversity  of  situation,  it  was  impossible  not  to  see  the 
Bsential  identity  of  the  affection. 

Some  of  you,  I  presume,  recollect  this  young  man.  He  was  an 
ilnglisih  domestic  servant,  aged  i6.  He  came  into  hospital  at  the  end 
February  1868  and  in  five  days  left  quite  recovered.  His  bed  was 
110.  I  of  St.  Agues's  ward.  He  had  just  come  from  a  long  journey, 
luring  whichjhaviDg  been  exposed  to  abrupt  variations  of  temperature, 
took  cold*  On  reaching  Paris  on  the  ic^ili  February,  he  only  expe- 
rienced great  fatigue,  but  next  morning,  he  had  a  feeHng  of  general 
ii\  ^  1  (,  During  the  day,  he  had  slight  vomiting  and  rigors :  he 
.  ^  led  of  pains  in  the  head  :  and  went  to  bed,  where  he  per- 
pired  profusely.  On  the  2  rst,  all  of  these  symptoms  had  increased 
here  was  ardent  fever :  and  so  great  was  the  patient's  debility  that 
de  was  obliged  to  keep  Ids  bed.  He  had  a  great  deal  of  headache, 
and  he  began  to  feel  pain  in  the  throat.  At  the  same  time,  there 
ppimred  on  the  lip  a  pimjde,  wliich  he  called  a  ioulon  chfhre.  The 
are  tliroat  became  ra|>idly  worse  :  he  had  passed  a  bad  night,  and  there 
ras  coryza  with  lachrymation.  By  the  a^rd,  the  pharyngeal  symp- 
[yms  had  abated,  but  there  was  profuse  salivation.  A  physician, 
rho  was  galled  in,  sent  him  to  the  Hutcl-Dieu,  after  touching  his 
broat  with  a  solution,  regarding  the  composition  of  which  the 
paiient  was  not  able  to  inform  us. 

On  his  admission  to  our  wards,  I  observed  on  his  face  an  eruption, 
rhich  had  come  out  since  the  morning.  Several  groups  of  vesicles, 
aostly  of  the  si^e  of  a  piii's  head,  but  some  a  little  larger,  were  to  be 
een  on  the  right  cheek,  resting  on  a  brigl)t  red  base,  in  a  line 
etween  the  temple  and  the  mouth.  Some  of  tliese  vesicles,  pre- 
ag  all  the  characters  of  herpes,  were  situated  on  the  ala  of  the 
1  and  on  the  right  labial  commissure  ;  there  were  likewise  others 
&n  the  left  commissure  and  on  the  chin.  The  herpes  on  the  lips, 
iowever,  being  more  advanced  than  that  in  other  localities,  was 
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b**rf inning  to  dry  up.     The  patient  complained  of  violent  pain  anci 
amiojing  heat  in  the  face* 

On  examining  the  cavity  of  the  mouthy  we  detected  general 
redness  of  the  mucons  membrane^  particularly  at  the  right  side^ 
where  herpetic  vesicles  were  disseminated  :  on  the  tongue,  also^ 
there  were  some  of  the  vesicles.  In  no  situation  were  the  redneaa 
and  eruption  more  decided  than  on  the  isthmus  of  the  fauces.  Tlie 
tonsilsi  rod  and  swollen,  also,  the  uvula  and  veil  of  the  palate^  like* 
wise  red,  were  covered  with  vesicles,  some  of  which  were  white,  semi* 
transparent,  and  acuminated,  others  were  ulcerated,  and  other* 
again  were  coveted  with  a  Jibrinous  crudation^  forming  a  layer  with 
jagged  edges  extending  beyond  the  ulcerated  surface.  Before  us, 
then,  we  had  the  herpetic  vesicle  in  its  ditlisrent  phases  of  evohitioti* 
The  lower  part  of  the  pharynx  participated  in  the  general  redness, 
but  exhibited  none  of  the  characteristic  eruption.  The  patient 
suffered  from  pain  in  the  throat,  and  an  uneasy  feeling  which  excited 
constant  cough :  the  cough  was  guttural  and  painful.  There  was 
scarcely  any  fever,  and  next  day,  it  had  completely  subsided,  t 
prescribed  only  emollient  gargles.  On  February  aHlh,  the  yotmg 
man  left  the  hospital  having  quite  recovered.  He  had  no  mxt 
throat;  and  nothing  remained  on  the  face  to  indicate  where  the 
Iierpes  had  been,  except  a  few  red  marks. 

I  must  not  omit  to  mention  some  otlier  forms  of  herpes  afTectiiig 
mucous  membranes,  to  which  Bretonneau  was  in  the  habit  of  calling 
the  attention  of  his  pupils,  and  which  I  have  many  times  pointed 
out  to  you.  I  refer  to  herpes  of  the  conjunctiva,  and  herpes  of  tlie 
vulva. 

It  often  happens,  that  when  the  herpes  has  the  degree  of  con- 
fluence which  it  had  in  the  young  Euglishman  whose  case  I  have 
just  related,  there  is  a  group  of  vesicles  on  one  of  the  ejchd^ :  in 
such  a  case,  one  or  two  vesicles  rony  form  ou  the  conjunctiva,  or 
even  on  the  cornea.  When  situated  on  the  cornea,  they  produce  an 
exceedingly  painful  keratitis,  sometimes  accompanied  by  ph  i, 

but  which  yidtls  very  easily  to  treatment.     Tliis  form  of  u^^ 

b  in  general  very  imperfectly  understood. 

Every  one  is  aware  that  herpes  of  the  prepuce  is  very  commots, 
and  that  it  is  often  coincident  with  guttural  and  labial  herpes;  hot 
from  the  reluctance  of  women  to  make  known  such  complaints,  it  b 
a  less  familiar  fact  that  herpes  stTecIs  the  inner  surface  of  the  MU 
na  in  the  same  circumstances,  and  perhaps  as  often,  as  it  aUn^kj* 
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prepuce  in  males.  Dn  Bernutz,  wheu  physician  to  the  Venereal 
Hospital  for  Women,  mare  than  once  discovered  herpes  of  the  neck 
of  the  uteras,  which,  like  guttural  herpes,  is  often  associated  with 
fever,  acute  pain  in  the  lower  part  of  the  abdomen,  and  leucorrhoea. 
This  is  the  explanation  of  those  attacks  of  transient  metritis  which 
we  see  coincident  with  common  membranous  sore  throaty  and  which 
sometimes  so  greatly  alarm  women, 

I  now  return,  Gentlemen,  to  the  consideration  of  the  differ- 
ential diagnosis  of  common  membranous  sore  throat  and 
diphtheria. 

There  is  no  difficulty  in  the  diagnosis,  when  the  herpetic  eruption 
of  the  pharynx  is  non-confluent ;  and  the  diagnosis  is  still  more 
easy,  when  the  eruption  is  seen  on  other  parts  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  mouth  and  on  the  lips,  as  it  then  presents  itself  in  its 
own  unmistakable  characters.  When  the  eruption  is  confluent, 
and  when  there  is  a  pseudo-membranous  exudation  on  the  tonsils 
and  veil  of  the  palate^  the  coexistence  of  herpes  of  the  lips  or  face 
will  signally  enlighteii  the  physician  as  to  the  nature  of  the  mem- 
branous sore  throat  he  is  called  upon  to  treat,  and  will  at  the  same 
time  enable  liim  to  distinguish  it  from  diphtheria-  But  when,  as 
often  occurs  in  practice,  the  membranous  aBection  of  the  tbront, 
under  which  the  special  characters  of  herpes  have  disappeared,  when 
this  membranous  affection  exists  alone,  liesitation  is  allowable. 
Although  the  ulcero-membranous  lesion  often  assumes  the  parti- 
rular  appearance  which  I  have  just  described,  it  is  necessary  for 
diagnostic  usefulness  that  this  appearance  be  quite  distinctively 
marked^  and  that  an  opportunity  has  been  afforded  of  exactly 
ascertaining  the  characters  of  the  affection ;  this  is  especially  difficult 
in  children,  who  submit  badly  to  the  necessary  examination.  It  is 
quite  true,  that  during  the  progress  of  the  local  disease,  we  stdl  find, 
at  least  in  some  cases,  numerous  features  of  its  primitive  appear- 
ance ;  but  nevertheless,  at  the  very  time  when  it  is  of  importance  to 
form  an  opinion,  error  is  often  unavoidable.  Without  being  afr^d 
of  too  much  insisting  on  the  point,  I  again  repeat,  that  in  cases  in 
which  you  cfmnot  form  a  decisive  diagnosis  between  common  mem- 
branous sore  throat  and  diphtheritic  sore  throat,  you  ought  to  lose  no 
time  in  adopting  active  measures,  and  proceed  just  as  if  you  had  to 
do^\ith  an  undoubted  case  of  mahgnant  sore  throat.  Do  this  all 
the  more  fearlessly  that  (as  Bretonneau  justly  remarks)  the  topical 
applicfttions  suited  to  stop  diphtheritic  inflammation,  so  far  from 
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aggravating   the  common  membraiious  sore   throaty   sliortens  it 
duration. 

On  the  other  hand^  Gentlemeiij  yon  must  not  hastily  come  to  th« 
conclusion  that  you  have  a  case  of  diphtheria,  when  the  maliuijfj 
may  l)e  the  milder  aftection :  such  a  mist^e  may  afterwards  ftQ\ 
unfortunate.  Grant  that  you  have  cured  a  certain  number  of  your 
supposed  cases  of  diphtheritic  sore  throat  by  emetic?,  mercurial 
preparations,  or  other  remedies.  Encouraged  by  apparent  success, 
you  will  employ  the  same  treatment  when  you  encounter  a  real 
of  diphtheria ;  but  then,  the  remedies  which  had  seemed  so  efllcaciJ 
ous  will  faib  and  be  the  cause  of  your  losing  precious  time  whic 
ought  to  have  been  used  in  contending  with  a  disease  denmnding 
prompt  and  energetic  measures, 

Tf\^hen,  in  the  course  of  these  clinical  lectures,  I  shall  have  to 
speak  to  you  of  thrush  Ijjtu^ttei],  I  will  state  the  characters  by 
which  diphtheria  and  the  common  membranous  sore  throat  can  Ix^ 
distinguished  from  some  affections  with  which  they  still  are  oftc 
confounded. 

When  you  have  diagnosed  with  certainty  herpe4  of  the  pharynx/ 
your  anxiety  regarding  the  issue  of  the  c^e  is  at  an  end.  It  will 
et  well  spontaneously*  The  only  treatment  required  will  ccmaist  of 
borax  or  alum  mouth- washes,  and  astringent  gargles. 

Bear  in  mind,  however.  Gentlemen,  that  I  shall  have  to  return  to 
this  point,  and  to  adduce  cases  to  show  that  a  common  membranous^, 
may  become  the  starting  point  of  a  malignant  sore  throat. 

Remarkable  examples  of  the  transformations  to  which  I  allude 
given  in  the  reports  of  epidemics  of  sore  throat  which  prevailed 
France  during  1858.    Permit  me,  Gentlemen,  to  repeat  to  you  wl 
I  said  in  the  account  which  I  was  appointed  by  the  commiasioa 
epidemics  to  read,  in  their  name,  to  the  Academy  of  Medicine  at  its" 
sitting  on  the  aand  November,  1859.^ 

The  characteristic  feature  of  the  epidemics  of  the  year  1859  ^^ ' 
concomitance  of  common  membranous  and  diphtheritic  sore  tbroati 
Previous  to  the  appearance  of  the  diphtheritic  alfection,  there 
observed  in  many  districts  a  marked  predisposition  to  simple  sore 
liroat :  the  cases  of  mild  sore  throat,  however,  though  only  simple 
erpes  of  the  pharynx,  did  not  always  jjresent  the  regular  symptoms 
usually  met  with  in  that  affectiont     Some  cases  wctq  unusually  pro- 

*  M^tnoirca  dc  l'Acad<5aiiu  Imp^tale  de  MW«tiac,  t.  xxiv,  p.  31. 
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in  their  course.  In  others,  the  membranous  a  (lection 
eratetl ;  and  the  physician  had  to  ask  himself  whether  he  could 
Gnaintain  a  favourable  prognosis.  This  state  of  the  medical  constitu- 
Ition  was  no  doubt  preparatory  to  the  advent  of  serious,  in  succession 
Ito  the  simple  prevalent,  sore  throats.  Not  only  was  the  one  atTection 
en  to  succeed  the  othefj  but  in  partial  epidemics,  both  pathological 
I  forms  were  observed  to  be  more  or  less  closely  associated* 

Cases  collected  by  eminent  physicians,  and  in  different  parts  of 

Itfae  Empire,  leave  no  room  for  doubt  on  this  point.    The  simHarityj 

pr  rather^  I  may  say,  the  identity  of  what  was  seen  at  t]ie  same 

ime  in  different  localities  was  most  remarkable :  and  the  only  dillcr- 

nee  observed  was  that  the  relation  between  the  benignant  and 

^malignant  sore  throats  varied  according  to  the  localities. 

la  some  places,  the  benignant  form  predominated ;  adults  were 

attacked  more  frequently:  there  were  fewer  cases  which  were  not 

ildj  and   deaths  were  exceptional  occurrences.       Such  was  the 

character  of  the  epidemic  in  some  commnncs  in  the  airondmemcnt  of 

lazebrouck,  and  in  the  arrondissemen,t  of  Ma^on,  where  in  nearly 

^400  casesj  there  were  hardly  30  deaths ;  in  the  anondUsement  of 

lApt,  where  in  Ho  cases  4  were  fatal;  and  in  the  anoHiIUsemeni  of 

Tourdon,  where  the  mortality  was  1  in  the  100. 

In  other  placesj  on  the  contrary,  the  occurrence  of  the  benignant 
form  was  exceptional.    The  patients  who  recovered  rapidly  were  few 
in  number,  and  were  always  aduUa ;  but  even  in  children^  among 
wliom  the  mortality  was  great,  mortal  diphtheria  often  began  under 
the  form  of  an  herpetic  eruption*     That  happened  in  the  communcH 
of  Vien  and  Thiel  in  the  an-omlmenLeni  ot  Moulins;  alfo  in  the 
^■departments  of  Charentc-Infcrieure,  Deux-Sevres,  Meuse,  Ni^vre, 
^■Saone-et-Loire,  as  well  as  in  other  departments,  where  Drs,  Castel, 
^m  Dusouil,  Madere,  Plissard  and  Gaillemaut  pointed  out,  each  in  his 
"  own  locality,  the  occurrence  of  simple  sore  throat  in  adults,  and  the 
transformation  of  the  herpetic  eruption  into  characteristic  diphtheri- 
tic patches,  which  ran  their  fatal  course. 

These  are  the  circumstances,  Gentlemen,  in  which  you  must  with 
redoubled  vigilance  watch  your  patients.  These,  also,  are  the  cases 
I  in  which  there  is  not  only  no  harm,  but  a  great  advantage — even 
when  the  herpetic  nature  of  the  sore  throat  is  best  characterised — 
I  in  employing  the  same  topical  treatment  that  is  demanded  by 
diphtheria  :  it  will  not  in  any  degree  aggravate  the  common  mem- 
branotis  affection. 
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'  GAKGllENQUS  SOllE  TEROAT. 

Otrngreuifua  Sore  Throat  frOfti  Excess  of  Inflammaiion* — Gan^^rem/^* 
Sore  Throat  Siipcrveniri^  as  a  Complication  a/ severe  tfiseasts  ntcA 
uif  D^sefitcr^,  Tf/pAottI  Fever,  ^r, — Garif^renous  Sure  TAroat  as  a 
C4)mplicaiion  of  Scarlatinous  and  Bipkihttdic  Sore  TkroaL--^ 
Primary  Gangrenous  Sore  Throats 

GE^TLEMEX : — The  considerattoas  into  wliich  I  Lave  eulered  itt 
rt'latioa  to  membranous  sore  throat  are  equally  applicable  to  the 
aflections  regardiDg  which  I  to-day  propose  to  address  some  words 
to  you.  The  lesion^  as  I  have  already  told  you^  is  not  a  sufficient 
criterion  by  which  to  establish  the  diagnosis,  and  1  showed  jou 
examples  of  pseudo-membrane  appearmg  in  sore  throats  csLScutialljf 
dilTerent  in  their  nature*  Tlie  same  remark  ia  applit^ble  la 
gangrene. 

GraDgrene  of  the  pharynx  and  tonsils  is  indeed  sometimesj  though 
very  rarely^  a  termination  of  inflammatory  sore  throat;  it  rejulu 
from  excess  of  inflammatory  action.  The  gangrene  may  also  occur 
as  a  complication  of  a  sore  throat  of  specific  character;  aa,  for 
example,  when  it  is  an  epiphenomenon  in  scarlatina,  meuiilesj  or 
typhoid  fever,  or  when  it  superveues  in  the  course  of  any  other  great 
epidemic  disease — in  dysentery,  for  example,  aa  seen  by  you  in  the 
patient  who  lay  in  bed  No.  1 1  of  St.  Agnes^s  ward. 

The  patient,  as  you  will  recollect,  w^as  a  young  lad  who  was 
admitted,  on  the  aist  August,  into  the  clinical  warda,  for  a  frightful 
dysentery  which  resisted  every  kind  of  treatment  by  which  I  eiidcji- 
voured  to  subdue  it.  lie  died  on  the  19th  October*  At  the  autopsy^ 
we  found  extensive  ulcerations  of  the  intestines,  the  lesions  chxirac- 
tcristic  of  epidemic  colitis,  and  at  many  points,  sphacelus  of  the 
mucous  membrane.     In  this  case,  dysejitery  lent  some  of  it«  malig- 
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to  the  constitution  of  the  patient,  who,  from  beiug  exhausted 
why  fatigue  and  misery,  was  in  a  condition  of  all  others  the  most  uu- 
llavourable  for  struggling  against  so  formiJable  a  disease*     It  was 
j  during  the  latter  dajs  of  the  paticut's  life,  that  we  saw  the  pharyn- 
f  geal  affection  come  on*    He  complaioed  of  sore  throat,  and  difficulty 
tin  swallowing  :  his  voice  was  nasaL    On  examining  the  pharynx,  we 
I  detected  a  dark  grey  patch  on  the  right  tonsil :  the  breath  was  repul- 
sively fcctid,  and  characteristic.     The  slough  Iiad  the  appearance  of 
being  surrounded  by  projecting  irregular  edges,  and  the  neighbour- 
ag  parts  were  of  a  livid  red.  Cauterization  with  fuming  hydrochloric 
facid,  did  not  sensibly  modify  the  character  of  the  gangrenous  sur- 
faced|  which  were  excavated  by  very  deep  ulcers*     The  sphacelus, 
liowever,  did  not  extend  in  breadth  beyond  the  parts  primarily 
avaded* 

Gangrene  of  the  pharynx  is  rarely,  though  sometimes,  met  with  in 
liphtheritic  sore  tliroat*  When  it  occurs,  it  is  as  a  complication  of  a 
pseudo-membranous  affection,  precisely  as  it  occurs  in  scarlatiuo- 
[ membranous  sore  throat,  in  cutaneous  diphtheria,  and  stiU  more  in 
diphtheria  of  the  vulva,  in  whicb  gangrene  of  the  vagina  is  more 
common  than  in  other  forms  of  diphtheria. 

Again,  gangrene  of  the  pharynx  often  supervenes  in  diphtheria  as 
I  the  predominant  anatomical  element  in  malignant  sore  throat*  It  is 
[preceded  by  the  appearance  on  the  tonsils  of  plastic  exudations 
ttore  or  less  thick^  and  covering  a  greater  or  less  surface.  But  the 
fspots  of  exudation  wliich  first  appear  remain  limited,  and  gangrene 
lioon  begins  :  it  is  at  first  superficial,  but  aftervrards,  it  invades  and 
I  deeply  destroys  the  tissues. 

Here  is  an  example  of  this  superficial  gangrene. 
On  Monday  23rd  April,  Dr.  Leon  Blondeau,  my  fonner  chef  de 
icllniqtte,  was  called  about  midday  to  a  child  suffering  from  mem- 
branous sore  throat.  The  patient  was  a  boy  of  three  and  a  half 
[years  of  age,  of  good  constitution,  who  generally  enjoyed  excellent 
I  health.  He  had  only  been  a  short  time  resident  in  Paris*  For 
I  about  fifteen  days,  he  had  seemed  out  of  health.  He  had  an  almost 
[constant  little  cough  :  he  was  becoming  thinner,  and  was  losing  the 
[freshness  of  his  complexion.  He  had  been  under  the  treatment  of 
[a  physician  who,  having  diagnosed  membranous  sore  throat,  vigor- 
Ipusly  cauterised  the  left  tonsil  with  potassa  fusa,  there  exist  ing  in 
at  situation  a  whitish  exudation,  corresponding  with  swollen 
bervical  glands*    After  the  cauterization,  he  had  on  several  occasions 
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practised  insufflation  of  alam  into  the  throat.  On  attentively 
examining  the  pharjnx,  there  "was  seen  on  the  left — the  cauterised 
— tonsilj  a  greyish  white,  pultaceous  looking  deposit,  which  much 
more  resembled  the  plastic  exudation  of  common  membranoas  than 
of  diphtheritic  sore  throat.  On  the  right  tonsil,  there  was  a  thin 
layer  of  greyish  opaline  substance,  and  three  or  four  semi-trans- 
parent spots  like  the  vesicles  of  herpes.  The  swollen  tonsils  pre- 
sented a  bright  red  appearance  around  the  places  where  the  plastic 
exudation  existed :  the  veil  of  the  palate  and  the  uvuU  were  likewise 
rcdj  but  showed  no  trace  of  false  membrane*  The  child  complained 
of  pain  in  the  throat,  and  had  some  difficnlty  in  swallowing*     The 

er  was  moderate;  and  there  was  nothing  alarming  in  the  general 
^condition. 

During  the  evening,  a  sort  of  thin  slough  became  detached  from 
the  cauterised  surface  of  the  left  tonsil,  and  the  right  tonsil  was 
seen  to  be  covered  with  an  exudation  similar  to  that  which  in  the 
morning  had  covered  the  other :  the  cervical  glands  on  the  right 
side  were  swollen,  and  the  swelling  was  greater  than  it  had  been  on 
the  left  side.  Both  tonsils  were  energetically  cauterised  with  the 
solid  sulphate  of  copper.  There  was  nothing  particular  to  be  seen 
on  the  uvula  or  veil  of  the  palate.  The  voice  was  perfectly  clear, 
and  quite  unaltered  in  tone.  Swallowing  seemed  to  be  accomplished 
with  some  difficulty,  a  symptom  which  might  arise  from  the  pain 
caused  by  the  inflammation  which  the  cauterization  had  excited, 
and  which,  probably,  was  also  the  explanation  of  the  chihra  repug- 
nance to  food. 

On  the  Tuesday  morning,  there  was  found  on  the  left  tonsil  a  sort 
of  slough,  which  had  been  observed  to  be  partially  detached  on  the 
previous  evening;  and  on  the  right  tonsil,  there  was  a  similar 
deposit,  which  also  was  becoming  separated.  Tliese  deposits  covered 
superficial  ulcerations  of  a  deep  red  colour,  and  the  redness  extended 
to  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  veil  of  the  palate  and  uvula*  Tbc 
glandular  swelhng  was  less  conspicuous  than  on  the  previous  day. 
The  general  condition  was  not  changed.  Notwithstanding  the 
difficulty  which  he  had  in  swallowing,  the  child  took  some  broth. 
Till  Wednesday  evening,  the  disease  bad  made  no  progress,  A 
potion  containing  chlorate  of  potash,  which  had  been  prescribed 
when  the  symptoms  first  appeared,  was  continued :  and  the  necessi^ 
of  nourishment  was  insisted  on. 

Ori  tlie  Wednesday  evening,  the  glands  in  the  ucck  were  very 
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and  a  good  deal  more  swollen,  particularly  on  the  right  side, 
rhere  the  cellular  tissue  was  involved.  The  little  patient  com- 
plained of  pain  in  the  right  ear.  There  was  apparently,  no  sensible 
"  change  in  the  state  of  the  pharynx.  It  must  be  stated,  however, 
that  examination  of  the  tliroat  was  attended  with  extreme  difficulty, 
in  consequence  of  the  almost  insurmountable  resistance  offered  by 
the  child.  The  sudden  increase  of  the  glandular  swelling  was 
alarming.  Still,  the  prognosis  wm  formed  under  reservation,  be- 
cause there  was  no  sensible  change  in  the  general  state  of  the 
patient ;  he  took  food  more  willingly  than  on  the  previous  evening, 
and  sat  up  in  bed  to  play. 

He  passed  a  good  night,     Next  morning  (Thursday),  the  glandular 
relling  was  found  to  have  disappeared  to  a  great  extent*     No  new 
iptom  was  observed.     By  the  evening,  the  aspect  of  affairs  had 
;)mpletely  changed.     Although  the  child  had  asked  for  food,  and 
ad  twice  seemed  to  take  with  a  certain  amount  of  satisfaction  the 
aeat  offered  to  it  (declining  bread  however),  there  was  a  striking 
bange  in  the  physiognomy.    A  pale  hue,  a  complete  blanching,  had 
liken  the  place  of  the  till  then  natural  colour  of  the  skin.     The  eyes 
rere  puffy ;  and  in  the  mesian  line  of  the  lower  lip,  there  were  two 
reddish  brown  spots,  caused  by  the  effusion  of  blood  under  the 
aucous  membrane.     The  glandular  swelling  in  the  cervical  region, 
rhich  was  still  greatest  on  the  right  side,  had  again  acquired  the 
aormous  proportions  of  the  previous  evening.     The  veil   of  the 
rising  up  as  high  as  the  level  of  the  tonsils,  was  greatly 
lillen,  and  of  a  livid  red  colour ;  but  on  bringing  the  nose  as  near 
aa  possible  to  the  child's  mouth,  it  was  impossible  to  detect  any  cha- 
racteristic odour.     As  the  child  submitted  better  to  examination^  the 
condition  of  the  diseased  parts  was  more  easily  ascertained.     Two 
dark  grey  masses  wexc  seen  floating  in  front  of  the  ulcerations,  from 
.which  they  were  detached,  though  still  adherent  to  the  parts  by  their 
'inferior  margin.     When  the  ulcerations  were  touched,  they  yielded 
a  mixture  of  blood  and  mucus,  but  at  no  point  was  there  visible 
uy  trace  of  false  membrane.     The  voice  had  preserved  its  natural 
one:  respiration  was  free,  but  it  was  noisy,  as  in  persons  suffering 
rom  inflammatory  sore  throat. 

On  the  Friday,  the  condition  of  the  child  was  desperate.  At  two 
in  the  morning,  he  had  been  seized  with  the  most  distressing  rest- 
lessness and  anxiety.  His  breathing  was  oppressed:  his  coun- 
tenance had  become  frightfully  pale :  and  bis  skin  was  covered  with 
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a  cold  sweat*  Just  as  llie  pby?ician  arrived^  the  agonies  of  de^tU 
were  beginning.  The  menttil  faculties^  however,  rernained  unim- 
paired, Eespiration  had  that  character  of  anxiety  which  it  presents 
in  malignant  diseases  :  the  inspiration  was  noisjj  as  in  persons  affected 
with  oedema  of  the  glottis.  Although  the  voice  was  enfeebled,  it  was 
not  altered  in  tone.  Tlie  veil  of  the  palate  was  much  swollen :  its 
entire  surface  was  purple-red,  this  colour  being  deepest  in  the  neigb* 
bourhood  of  the  tonsils.  There  was  a  sanious  discharge  from  the 
nostrils;  but  within  them^  there  was  no  appearance  of  plastic  exuda- 
tion nor  gangrenous  spot.  Such  a  state  of  matters  afforded  no  rootn 
for  a  gleam  of  hope.  Still,  a  large  cup  of  coffee  without  milk  was 
ordered,  and  a  quarter  of  an  hour  after  it  had  been  taken,  he  wa« 
given  some  sjrup  of  ether,  when  he  took  hold  of  the  vessel  and  spoon 
presented  to  him.  Speaking  very  distinctly,  he  complained  of  pain 
in  the  throat,  and  with  his  finger  pointed  out  the  situation  of  the 
swollen  glands.  Soon  after  the  arrival  of  the  physician^  the  child 
died  suddenly  in  a  faint. 

Although  it  was  impossible  to  obtain  a  ne^^oscopic  examination^ 
the  details  of  the  case  are  sufficiently  complete  to  leave  very  little 
room  for  doubting  that  there  was  superficial  gangrene  of  the  pharynx. 
The  specially  remarkable  circumstance  to  which  1  wi^h  to  call  your 
attention  is,  that  the  characteristic  deposits  of  diphtheria  occupied 
a  very  small  surface,  and  remained  confined  to  their  original  localities; 
and  so,  as  I  formerly  said,  gangrene  became  the  predomiaaiing 
element  of  the  disease. 

Gentlemen,  you  will  find  recorded  in  ["different  pubUcations,  and 
particularly  in  the  ''  Qazeite  Malicah  de  Paris**  and  the  *'Btilleliiu 
de  la  Sociele  Anahmujue/^  a  good  many  cases  in  which  gangrene^ 
6uper\  ening  as  a  complication  of  diphtheritic  sore  throat,  ha<l  deeply 
destroyed  the  implicated  tissues.  Allow  me  to  place  before  you  the 
details  of  one  of  these  cases,  as  given  in  a  paper  pubhshed  by  Dr. 
Gubler  in  the  ^'  Archives  QSnhales  de  Mcdmn^^  for  May,  1857. 
The  case  is  one  of  malignant  membranous  and  gaiigrenoua  sore 
throat,  complicated  with  diphtheria  of  the  nasal  fossre. 

The  patient,  a  woman  of  z^  years  of  age,  came  into  the  wards  of 
my  colleague  of  the  Beanjon  Hospital  on  the  26th  February,  1 856. 
She  had  been  confined  four  months  previously  j  and  it  would  appear 
that  the  infant  had  had  the  same  disease  as  the  mother.  The  woman 
stated  that  her  child  had  had  a  hoarse  cough,  and  had  "  coughed 
up  skins,^'  au  important  circumstance,  as  Dr.  Gubler  justly  observes. 
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be  woman  had  been  ill  for  six  dajs^  at  the  date  of  her  admission  to 


hospitul,       Her  otUck  liad 


ith 


severe 


the 


commence 
tliroat^  and  great  difficulty  in  swallowing.     The  'submaxillary  glands 
pn  the  right  side  wore  engorged  and  painful.     The  symptoms  did  not 
eem  to  have  been  ushered  in  by  a  febrile  paroxysm. 

At  his  first  visit,  Dr.  Gubler  observed  that  the  woman  could 

bardly  speak.     Her  voice  was  snuffling,  and  articulation  was  difficult 

but  Hie  was  not  without  voice,  nor  was  there  any  symptom  to  indi- 

Lite  that  the  larynx  was  involved.      So  great  was  the  difficulty  in 

ieglutition,  tliat  the  patient  dreaded  the  necessity  of  swallowing  as 

Em  punishmeut,  though  it  were  only  the  swallowing  the  saliva.     Her 

Pmouth  remained  constantly  half  open  to  facilitate  respiration^  and 

g:ive  exit  to  the  flow  of  saliva,  and  to  the  viscid  mucus  detached  by 

Khe  painful  elTorta  to  cough.     The  right  submaxillary  region  was 
rery  swollen,  hard,  red,  and  painful.     On  examining  the  throat,  a 
arge  greyish  patch  was  seen  on  the  right  side  of  the  isthmus  of  the 
iiuces :  it  was  easily  detached  by  the  handle  of  a  spoon :  it  seemed 
to  be  a  superficial  slough  of  a  portion  of  mucous  membrane,  of 
rhich  the  dermis  had  been  previously  infiltrated  by  plastic  products. 
Hie  surface  exposed  by  the  removal  of  the  patch  was  ulcerated  and 
unular:  it  bled  freely.     Both  nasal  fossne  were  equally  involved, 
was  apparent  from  the  snuffling  character  of  the  voice,  and  from 
tie  respiration  being  exclusively  performed  through  the  mouth.     A 
felse  membrane,  soft  in  consistence,  yellowish  in  colour^  and  differing 
in  appearance   from    the  greyish   patch    already   mentioned,    was 
extracted  from  each  nasal  fossa.     The  removal  of  these  false  mem- 
branes was  followed  by  considerable  epistaxis.     Upon  examining  the 
jrey  patches  with  the  microscope,  Dr»  Gubler  found  that  they  were 
Icvidently  sloughs  of  mucous  membrane  infiltrated  by  plastic  exuila* 
ion,  and  that  the  substances  removed  from  the  nasal  foss«  were 
andoubtedly  pseudo-membranous  productions* 

The  patient  was  in  great  anxiety :  she  remained  constantly  sitting 

ip,  and  her  wliole  energies  seemed  concentrated  in  her  attempts  to 

ilear  her  mouth  from  saliva  and  viscid  mucus.     Her  hands,  which 

always    had    out  of   bed,  were    very  cold.     The  pulse  was 

reak,  small,  and  rather  qnick :  on  the  evening  of  the  same  day^  it 

ccamc  quicker. 

The  affected  parts  were  cauterised  with  pure  hydrochloric  acid  ; 

nd  the  nasal  fosssc  were  twice  injected  with  a  solution  of  nitrate  of 

silver,  the  strength  of  which  was  forty  centigrammes  (6  gniins)  to 
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thirty  grammes  (ii  dracbms)  of  water.  The  patient  was  ordered 
decoction  of  cinchonaj  to  which  coffee  was  added ;  and  there  was  also 
prescribed  a  julep  containing  two  grammes  of  extract  of  cinchona. 
Some  broth  was  given  to  her. 

Next  day,  February  a/thjitwas  observed  that  the  glands  situated 
below  the  chia  were  swollen  :  the  diphtlieritic  patch  (or  slough) 
extended  to  the  anterior  surface  of  the  veil  of  the  palate,  to  the  right 
margin,  the  point,  and  left  margin  of  the  uvula ;  on  the  uvula,  there 
remained  an  isolated  portion  of  healthy  mucous  membrane.  The 
difficulty  of  swallowing  had  now  become  so  much  aggravated  as  to 
amount  to  an  almost  complete  impossibility  :  the  glandular  enkrgc- 
ment  waa  very  painful  on  pressure :  the  nasal  fossie  were  moie 
impervious  than  ever  to  air :  the  hands  were  cold,  because  they  were 
always  out  of  the  bed.  There  was  a  good  deal  of  fever,  and  the 
pulse  was  loo.  The  use  of  the  decoction  of  cinchona  with  coffee 
was  continued;  and  there  were  also  prescribed  a  julep  containing 
4  grammes  of  chlorate  of  potash,  a  mouth-wash  contiiining  8  grammct 
of  the  same  salt,  and  an  opiated  liniment  for  rubbing  over  the  cenical 
glands. 

On  the  28th,  the  general  appearance  of  the  patient  was  improv 
and  the  anxiety  seemed  to  be  diminished :  the  pulse  had  fallen  to 
80  or  84,  but  it  was  small  and  sharp :  the  skin  was  cool,  but  not 
cold :  the  extremities  had  a  somewhat  violet  colour :  the  glandular 
swelling  was  diminished,  and  there  was  less  redness  and  tension  of 
the  skin  over  the  glands.  There  was  also  an  amelioration  in  the 
condition  of  the  throat,  and  the  isthmus  of  the  fauces  was  less 
swollen  :  on  the  right  pillar,  there  was  a  very  apparent  loss  of  sub- 
stance :  in  that  situation,  the  false  membranes  did  not  seem  to  have 
increased :  the  obstruction  of  the  nasal  fosscc  remained.  The  treat- 
ment, as  before,  was  continued. 

On  the  29th,  there  was  a  further  diminution  in  the  glandular 
swelling.  At  the  lower  part  of  the  throat,  sloughing  surfaces  wens 
visible,  and  on  the  posterior  part  of  the  pharynx,  there  was  a  pseado* 
membranous  patch. 

On  the  1st  March,  the  patient  complained  of  severe  pains  in  tlie 
ears,  particularly  when  she  swallowed:  she  had  mentioned  this 
symptom  on  pre\ious  days,  but  it  had  not  before  caused  her  so  much 
suffering.  These  pains  indicated  that  the  specific  inflammation  was 
spreading  to  the  Eustachian  tubes:  the  hearing  of  the  patient, 
nevertheless,  was  good :  the  nostrils  were  still  obstructed,  and  this 
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obstruction  arose  from  swelluig  of  the  pituitary  membrane  to  wbidi 
the  nitrate  of  silver  had  been  applied.  The  pharyngeal  surface 
seemed  to  be  less  coated  with  false  membrane  and  pultaceous  exuda- 
tion, Btrtween  morning  and  evening,  the  pulse  rose  from  80  to  100, 
A  gargle  of  the  decoction  of  marsh  mallows  and  poppy  heads  was 
substituted  for  the  chlorate  of  potash  mouth-wash. 

On  the  4tli,  there  was  no  longer  any  fnlsc  membrane  to  be  seen  on 
the  pharynx  or  uvula,  but  there  was  an  uneven  layer  of  it  on  the  right 
pillar  of  the  fauces* 

Till  the  6th,  there  did  not  appear  to  be  any  change  in  the  general 
condition  of  the  patient ;  but  on  that  day,  just  as  she  was  attempting 
to  rise,  she  was  seized  with  faintneas  and  a  desire  to  vomit.  It  was 
then  observed,  (hat  there  was  paralysis  of  the  veil  of  the  paLite  :  in 
drinking,  the  fluids  were  returned  by  tlie  nose :  the  voice  was  very 
snuffling.  There  was,  however,  less  obstruction  of  the  nasal  fossas 
than  formerly,  and  she  had  some  power  of  suuffing  up.  She  breathed 
freely  through  the  right  nostril,  bat  not  so  well  through  the  left* 
Consequent  upon  the  administration  of  a  purgative  enema  on  the 
previous  evening,  she  had  had  a  little  diarrhoea.  She  had  had  in 
the  evening  vomiting  and  epigastric  pains :  she  described  the  pains 
aa  cramps  and  colics* 

Next  day — the  7th — her  condition  became  very  serious:  the  face 
had  a  pinched  look  ;  on  the  eyehds,  over  the  cheek-bones,  and  on  the 
lips,  there  was  a  purplish  hue  :  the  skin  of  the  rest  of  the  face  was 
of  a  cadaverous  ycQow  :  the  bauds  were  livid  i  the  tongue  was  pale  : 
there  was  aphonia :  and  although  there  was  nothing  to  show  the 
existence  of  any  pulmonary  or  cardiac  lesion,  the  respiration  was 
oppressed.  The  pulse  had  fallen  almost  incredibly  low — to  12  beats 
in  the  minute.  The  patient  was  in  a  state  of  passive  delirium,  and 
looked  as  if  in  the  algide  stage  of  cholera,  A  cordial  potion  was 
prescribed. 

On  the  8th  March,  at  the  visit,  the  depression  of  the  vital  powers 
was  as  great  as  on  the  previous  evening.  Two  days  later,  she  died 
in  a  state  of  coma. 

In  this  case,  as  in  the  previous  case,  an  autopsy  could  not  be 
obtained.  But  you  will  find  in  the  medical  periodicals,  particularly 
in  the  *^  Bulletins  de  la  Societe  AnaiomiqtMf'  similar  cases  in  which 
were  demonstrated  after  death,  scalpel  in  hand^  the  formidable 
symptoms  produced  by  sphacelus  of  the  pharynx* 

You  perceive  then,  Gentlemen,  that  gangrene  of  the  pharynx  may 
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supervene  as  a  complication  of  diphtheria.  I  have  never  denied  that 
this  may  take  place ;  but  I  have  said,  and  now  repeat,  that  this  com- 
plication is  rare.  Moreover,  I  am  convinced  that  there  has  very  oftea 
been  mistaken  for  gangrene  that  which  was  only  gangrene  in  appear- 
ance. I  need  not,  however,  at  present  insist  on  tliis  point,  as  I  ^hall 
have  to  return  to  it  at  some  length,  when  discussing  the  subject  of 
diphtheria  in  future  lectures. 

But  independently  of  secondary,  there  are  different  IdndB  of 
primary  gangrene.     The  rarest  of  them  all  is  gangrene  from  excess 
of  inflammatory  action*     There  is  also  a  description  of  gangrene, 
which,  supervening  in  the  course  of  certain  severe  diseases  causing  J 
profound  prostration,  such  as  dysentery,  typhoid  fever,  small*poX|] 
diphtheria,  is  a  kind  of  pritnitive  gangrenmin  sore  throat:  it  ought  1 
to  be  looked  on  as  a  distinct  dise^ise,  having  as  its  fundamental' 
character  mortification  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  pharynx, 
which  resembles  grangrene  of  the  mouth,  appears  suddenly,  and 
sometimes  extends  to  the  cheeks  and  lips. 

Primitive  gangrenous  sore  throat  hkewise  comes  on  independent 
of  any  antecedent  morbid  influence,  independent  of  epidemic  iiiflu* 
ences  which  produce  malignant  diphtheritic  sore  throat :  it  sometimes 
attacks  persons  who  seem  to  be  in  the  full  vigour  of  health,  attack* 
ing  them  without  any  appreciable  cause,  and  often  causing  de^th 
with  a  degree  of  rapidity,  somewhat  variable,  but  never  hi  the 
sudden  manner  in  which  it  occurs  in  malignant  diphtheria,  that 
frightfully  formidable  disease  of  which  I  sh;Jl  have  to  speak  to  you. 
This  affection,  however,  may  terminate  in  recovery,  as  1  had  an 
opportunity  of  observing  in  the  case  of  a  young  man  whom  1  aaw'j 
in  consultation'with  Dr.  E.  Yidal* 

This]  kind  of  gangrene  is  characterised  by  the  presence  of  dark 
grey  patches  on  the  tonsils ;  the  patches  are  sometimes  quite  black, 
surrounded  by  yellow  excavated  edges,  wliich  arc  more  or  less 
elevated, 'when,  the  affection  having  made  progress,  the  slough  has  a  1 
tendency  to  separate  from  the  soft  parts.    When  the  slough  hasj 
Beparated,*whethcj  spontaneously,  or  in  consequence  of  cauterization^] 
a  more  or  Jess  deep  ulceration  is  seen  in  its  place.     The  gangrena^ 
may  remain  confined  to  one  point ;  but  there  are  other  cases  in  which 
it  gradually  extends  to  the  neighbouring  parts,  invading  the  veil  of 
the  palate,  and  the  uvula  (which  it   may   destroy   more  or  less 
Cf>{n[»letely},  and  taking  possession  of  the  back  part  of  the  pharynx 
and  the  arjtcno-epiglottidean  folds. 
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The  mucoufi  membrane  surrounding  the  sphaedated  parts  assumes 
a  livid  red  colour,  and  presents  the  characters  of  cedematous  inflam. 
mation. 

There  is  a  characteristic  foetor  exhaled  with  the  breath :  this  foetor, 
m  is  natural  to  suppose,  is  greater  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  the 
lesion.  Tlie  gangrenous  smell  has  been  sometimes  compared  to  the 
odour  of  fffces. 

The  patients  complain  of  very  acute  pain  in  the  throat,  which 
pain  is  increased  during  deglutition.  When  the  affection  gains  the 
veil  of  the  palate,  and  even  when  it  remains  confined  to  the  tonsil, 
speech  is  embarrassed  and  the  voice  is  snuffling. 

The  cervical  glands  become  implicated ;  sometimes  the  extent  of 
their  swelling  is  as  great  as  in  malignant  diphtheritic  sore  throat ;  and 
at  other  times  there  is  complete  absence  of  glandular  swelling,  a 
symptom  which  is  never  absent  in  diphtheritic  sore  throat* 

This  disease  is  also  recognised  by  the  extreme  severity  of  the 
general  symptoms,  which  testify  to  the  maligoant  nature  of  their 
cause,  and  to  the  general  poisoning  of  the  system.  All  the  organic 
functions  are  greatly  depressed  ;  digestion  languishes ;  there  is  loss 
of  appetite ;  and  the  animal  temperature  is  notably  lowered  :  the 
akin  of  the  extremities  present  that  hvid  appearance  which  charac- 
terises the  algide  stage  of  cholera,  and  has  a  relation  to  the  disor- 
dered state  of  the  hsematosis  of  the  general  circulation  :  but  there  is 
no  fever.  Indeed,  so  far  from  there  being  any  fever,  the  pulsations 
of  the  heart  and  the  pulse  at  the  wrist  are  below  the  normal 
standard.  Death  is  the  consequence  of  depression  of  the  ^/ital 
powers ;  and  the  patients  either  die  in  a  state  of  syncope,  the  mind^ 
up  to  the  last,  being  not  at  all  or  very  little  affected ;  or  else  they 
die  in  a  state  of  coma. 

The  case  which  I  am  now  going  to  relate,  occurred  under  mj  own 
observation,  and  the  report  of  it  is  drawn  up  by  Dr.  Millard*  It 
w  ill  give  you  an  idea  of  the  symptoms  wWch  may  supervene  in  this 
kind  of  gangrenous  sore  throat. 

The  patient,  M.  Mancel,  was  the  son  of  a  Parisian  physician.  He 
was  twenty-three  aud  a  half  years  of  age,  a  non-resident  hospital 
pupil,  tall,  strong,  of  good  constitution^  and  of  nervous  tempera- 
ment. He  had  complained  for  several  months  of  frequently  feehng 
lassitude,  and  of  falb'ng  into  fits  of  low  spirits  without  any  cause. 
After  a  slight  attack  of  stomatitis,  he  became  very  irritable,  and 
from  time  to  time  was  tormented  with  neuralgia.     Under  these  cir- 
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cumstanccs^  a  perceptible  change  took  place  in  his  appearance ;  his 
phy8ioguomj  became  somewhat  altered^  and  the  ordinarjr  paleness  of 
his  complexion  was  sensibly  increased. 

On  August  8th,  1 853,  he  was  seized,  without  any  apparent  cause, 
with  rigors  and  a  feeling  of  general  discomfort.  He  could  not  take 
dinner,  and  went  to  bed.  Next  day,  there  was  observed  a  seemingly 
slight  inflammation  of  the  left  tonsil.  There  was  not  much  fever, 
but  there  was  a  manifest  prostration  of  the  whole  system. 

Three  or  four  days  later,  Dr.  Mancel,  being  alarmed  at  the  state 
of  his  son,  called  in  to  consult  with  him  on  the  case,  two  hospital 
physicians,  Drs.  Boucher  de  la  Ville-Jossy  and  Legroux.  These 
gentlemen  could  detect  nothing  particular  in  the  condition  of  the 
throat ;  but  they  were  struck  with  the  foetor  of  the  breath. 

On  the  1 6th  or  17th  of  the  month,  I  was  sent  for.  I  was  at  once 
struck  with  the  gangrenous  foetor  of  the  breath.  On  examining  the 
pharynx,  I  found  a  gangrenous  patch  on  the  left  side  of  the  anterior 
pillar  of  the  fauces ;  and  the  gangrene  seemed  to  me  to  have  a  ten- 
dency to  extend  to  the  veil  of  the  palate.  I  freely  cauterised  the 
parts  with  hydrochloric  acid. 

On  the  following  days,  I  saw  the  patient  in  consultation  with 
MM.  Andral  and  Nekton.  We  insisted  upon  the  necessity  of  an 
essentially  tonic  general  treatment,  embracing  good  soup,  generous 
wine,  and  cinchona.  There  was  almost  no  fever:  the  digestive 
functions  were  in  a  pretty  good  state :  the  voice  was  snuffling,  but 
it  was  a  remarkable  circumstance,  that  there  was  but  little  difficulty 
in  deglutition.  The  breath  was  very  foetid.  There  was  no  thoracic 
complication.  The  complexion  was  exceedingly  pale.  This  poor 
young  man  had,  moreover,  fallen  into  a  state  of  great  moral  pros- 
tration. 

Some  days  later,  a  very  serious  symptom,  doubh  vision,  manifested 
itself. 

During  the  night  of  the  27th  and  28th  of  August,  when  his  pulse 
was  being  felt,  the  patient  for  the  first  time  complained  of  pain  in 
the  right  fore-arm.  Very  soon,  similar  pains,  then  considered  rheu- 
matic, were  felt  in  the  other  limbs ;  but  forty-eight  hours  afterwards, 
we  discovered  that  they  depended  on  phlebitis  of  the  superficial 
veins.  The  pulse  had  now  become  smaller  and  more  frequent.  The 
gangrene  of  the  pharynx,  however,  though  it  had  not  become  cir- 
cumscribed, had  extended  very  little.     There  was  no  difficulty  in 
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swallowing.  There  was  no  enlargement  of  the  gknds,  a  circum- 
stance to  which  I  wish  particularly  to  call  your  attention. 

On  the  3rd  or  4th  September,  we  observed  that  the  left  side  of 
the  upper  lip  was  a  little  swollen :  and  we  soon  perceived  a  double 
gangrenous  patch  on  that  lip  and  the  corresponding  gum.  There 
was  some  puffiness  of  the  face^  and  considerable  alteration  of  the 
features. 

On  the  7  th  September,  the  patient  was  seized  with  delirium,  which 
ceasing  only  at  intervals  continued  till  death,  which  occurred  during 
the  night  of  the  9th  and  loth. 


LECTURE  XIX. 

INFLAMMATORY  SORE  THROAT. 

Recovery  is  Spontaneaue. — Di8tinctfrom  Bheumatie  Sore  Tkroat. — 
Distinct  aUofrom  ike  Sore  Throat  Caused  by  the  Secretion  from 
the  Tomils. 

Gentlemen  :  There  are  some  diseases  which  are  both  the  glorj, 
and  the  opprobrium  of  every  kind  of  treatment:  they  terminate 
spontaneously  in  recovery^  but  no  therapeutic  measures  can  arrest 
their  course.  Inflammatory  sore  throat  belongs  to  this  dass  of  dis- 
eases :  and  to-day,  I  propose  to  speak  to  you  of  a  case  in  pointy 
which  you  have  lately  seen. 

The  patient  was  a  woman  who  lay  in  bed  No.  i  of  St.  Agnes's 
ward.  Consequent  upon  a  chill,  she  was  seized  with  violent  pain  in 
the  throat.  On  the  first  day  of  the  attack,  she  had  no  fever ;  but 
she  experienced  general  discomfort,  and  the  lymphatic  glands  on  the 
left  side  of  the  neck  were  slightly  swollen.  Next  day,  she  was 
received  into  the  Hotel-Dieu.  She  was  then  in  a  decidedly  febrile 
condition.  She  complained  of  pain  in  the  throat,  and  on  examining 
the  pharynx,  I  perceived  that  it  was  of  a  bright  red  colour,  that 
there  was  some  swelling  of  the  left  tonsil,  and  that  on  it  there  was 
a  whitish  patch  formed  by  a  thin  layer  of  deposit,  which,  if  it  had 
not  been  looked  at  with  some  attention,  might  have  been  taken  for 
diphtheritic  exudation.  The  pains  became  more  severe,  while,  at 
the  same  time,  the  fever  increased.  On  the  fifth  day  of  her  attack, 
this  woman  had  great  difficulty  in  swallowing  fluids,  which,  by  partly 
passing  into  the  larynx,  caused  slight  paroxysms  of  cough.  These 
symptoms  increased  in  severity;  and  on  the  sixth  day,  the  parts 
implicated  were  more  swollen,  there  was  increased  difiiculty  in  de- 
glutition, and  an  almost  absolute  impossibility  of  swallowing  liquids, 
which  returned  by  the  nose.  The  voice  was  singularly  modified  in 
tone.  The  patient,  sufiering  from  a  state  of  great  anxiety,  tormented 
by  want  of  sleep  and  unappeasable  thirst,  implored  me  to  give  her 
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relief,  which  it  was  not  in  ray  power  to  bestow  :  but  I  expected 
nature,  by  her  owu  unaided  power?,  to  afford  that  desired  relief. 
And  so  it  was  :  for  next  day  the  great  anxiety  and  the  pain  in  the 
throat  had  subsided  as  if  by  enchantment.  The  cause  of  all  the 
suffering  Imd  been  an  abscess  situated  behind  the  veil  of  the  pahite 
and  in  the  left  tonsil.  Instant  relief  had  been  afforded  by  the  spon- 
taneous opening  of  that  abscess ;  and  forty-eight  hours  after  this 
occurrence,  the  cure  w^as  complete. 

The  patient  had  had  the  affection  called  tomillitUi  acute  amt^gda- 
lUUy  injtammation  of  ike  tamUj  hflammatory  eore  throaty  or  injlam* 
malofj  cynaficAe,  using  cynanche  in  the  sense  in  which  it  was  em- 
ployed by  the  old  medical  authors,  I  prefer  the  latter  two  names, 
because  they  do  not  define  the  seat  of  tlie  disease,  which,  as  a 
general  rule,  does  not  occupy  the  tonsil  itself,  but  the  cellular  tissue 
surround  LQg  it. 

Inflammatory  sore  throat  is,  T  repeat,  gentlemen,  one  of  the  dis- 
eases which  are  at  once  the  glory  and  the  reproach  of  all  kinds  of 
medical  treatment — the  reproach,  because  medicine  never  prevails 
against  them,  in  this  sense,  at  least,  that  it  is  impotent  in  stopping 
the  coarse  or  shortening  the  duration  of  the  attack — and  the  glory^ 
because  they  terminate  in  spontaneous  recovery  whatever  we  do,  so 
that  there  is  a  temptation  to  ascribe  to  medicine  the  honour  of  tl)e 
natural  cure. 

You  are  too  well  acquainted  with  the  anatomical  characters  of 
quinsey  [esqulnaneie]  and  its  phenomena,  for  me  to  think  it  neces- 
sary to  give  you  in  this  place  a  description  which  you  will  find  in  all 
your  text-books.  I  shall,  therefore,  restrict  myself  to  the  statement 
of  some  general  facts  of  practical  utility.  Let  me  point  out  to  you 
that  the  free  surface  of  the  tonsils  is  very  often  covered  witli  a 
whitish  deposit,  formed  either  by  mucus  or  by  a  plastic  exudation 
constituting  a  membranous  patch.  This  deposit  has  a  creamy, 
sometimes  yellowish,  aspect :  it  is  not  very  adherent  to  the  tonsil, 
not  thick,  and  not  consistent.  It  may  deceive  the  eyes  of  less 
experienced  observers,  and  suggest  the  idea  that  the  affection  is 
diphtheritic. 

Inflammatory  sore  throat,  once  declared,  does  not  recede  any 
more  than  an  inflammation  of  the  arm.  In  the  latter,  you  may 
sometimes  usefully  interpose  by  dividing  the  tissues  rendered  ex- 
ceedingly tense  by  the  inflammation,  and  by  making  incisions,  you 
will  afford  egress  to  the  pus  which  is  going  to  be  formed ;  but  this 
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is  not  curing  the  inflammatioiij  which,  notwithstandmg  your  iot 
ference,  will  follow  not  the  less  its  natuial  course.  It  is  not  so 
inflammatory  sore  throat,  I  know  that  it  has  been  proposed,  audi 
you  have  read  the  proposal  in  the  works  which  are  in  your  hands,  ^ 
scarify  or  cut  the  affected  parts  with  lancet  or  bistoury  :  and  it  has ' 
been  proposed  to  lacerate  them  in  a  more  barbarous  manner  with 
Museum's  forceps,  upon  the  supposition  that  the  proceeding  would 
afford  relief  to  the  patients.  These  methods  of  treatment.  Gentle- 
men, exceedingly  open  to  objection  in  theory,  are  very  little  suited 
for  practical  application,  I  doubt  whether  they  have  ever  produced 
the  benefits  expected  of  them  ;  and  I  have  seen  cases  in  which  they' 
were  positively  injurious,  by  increasing,  in  place  of  moderating,  the 
violence  of  the  irritation* 

Every  kind  of  treatment  has  been  put  in  requisition  against  this 
malady.  For  a  long  time,  the  antiphlogistic  method  was  extoUedj 
and  there  are  still  some  who  proclaim  its  efficacy  in  inflammatory 
sore  throat.  Bleedings  from  the  arm^  bleedings  from  the  feet, 
bleedings  from  the  ranine  vein  j  bleedings  called  derivative,  accom- 
plished by  applying  leeches  to  the  neck,  the  anus,  or  tlie  vulva  j  the 
abstraction  of  blood  by  copping  from  between  the  shoulders  or  from 
the  sides  of  the  neck — have  been  vaunted  as  being  very  useful.  It 
has  even  been  recommended — in  the  true  spirit  of  Broussais^ — to 
apply  leeches  to  the  interior  of  the  pharynx :  but  this  singular  fancy 
will  not  admit  of  discussion.  Bleeding  by  phlebotomy  is  now 
generally  abandoned  in  the  treatment  of  inflammatory  sore  throat, 
but  it  is  otherwise  in  respect  of  local  depletion,  for  nothing  is  more 
common  than  to  apply  leeches  externally  over  the  angles  of  the 
jaw. 

The  revulsive  treatment,  a  term  applied  to  the  administration  of 
emetics  and  purgatives,  has  continued  longer  in  repute.  1  believe 
that  in  some  cases,  when  there  is  a  saburral  state  of  the  alimentary 
canal,  tlie  employment  of  evacuants,  particularly  of  ipecacuan,  is 
indicated,  but,  except  under  such  circamstances,  their  nsefulne^^s  is 
very  doubtful. 

i\ir  the  third  time  I  repeat,  that  antiphlogistica,  revulsivesj 
topical  astringents,  and  all  other  kinds  of  treatment,  are  withoot 
power  to  impede  the  course  of  inflammatory  sore  throat,  the 
naturally  short  duration  of  which  notlnng  can  curtail,  and  the  termi^ 
nation  of  which  in  recovery  invariably  occurs.  Durmg  my  very  long 
medical  life,  I  have  never  known  death  to  occur  from  this  malady. 
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This  fact  IS  enough  to  show  you  how  far  it  is  from  being  a  serious 
disease.  At  the  same  time,  however,  while  I  announcej  and  while  no 
ne  will  deny,  its  benignity,  I  admit  that  it  may  sometimes  bring 
death  in  lis  train,  We  can  understand  that  death  may  result  from 
'the  propagation  of  inflammation  from  the  throat  to  the  upper  part 
of  the  larynx  :  that  inflammation  reaching  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
arytcno*epiglottidean  ligaments  may  lead  to  oederaatoua  infiltration 
of  these  membranous  folds  ;  and  that  patients,  under  such  circum- 
stanccs,  may  be  carried  off  in  paroxysms  of  suffocation. 

In  how  many  days  does  the  malady  run  its  course  ?  This  impor- 
tant question  was  partly  answered  thirty  years  ago  by  my  honourable 
colleague  Dr,  Louis.^  Of  twenty-three  patients  attacked  with  in- 
flammatory sore  throat,  who  were  placed  under  observation,  thirteen 
were,  and  ten  were  not,  bled.  The  average  duration  of  the  disease 
was  nine  days  in  those  who  were  bled ;  it  was  ten  days  and  a  quarter 
in  those  who  were  not  bled.  An  energetic  treatment,  therefore^ 
which  appeared  to  shorten  the  duration  of  the  malady  only  by  some 
hours,  cannot  be  said  to  have  had  more  than  an  unimportant 
influence.  It  must  be  stated,  however,  that  in  some  cases,  inflam- 
matory sore  throat  runs  its  course  in  a  period  much  shorter  than  the 
average  periods  named  by  Louis;  for  the  abscess  sometimes  opens 
on  the  fourth  or  fifth  day.  Very  frequently,  also,  it  happens,  that 
when  an  amount  of  relief  is  experienced  which  leads  to  the  belief 
that  the  cure  is  imminent,  the  opposite  side  becomes  inflamed,  and  a 
period  longer  than  in  the  first  instance  elapses  before  the  pus  finds 
its  exit* 

Acquaintance  with  these  facta  is  indispensable,  for  they  are 
directly  applicable  in  practice.  If  we  ignore  the  natural  progress 
of  diseases,  we  are  tempted  to  interfere,  and  to  interfere  vigorously, 
in  such  a  malady  as  that  now  under  consideration^  which  sets  in  with 
a  demonstration  of  such  apparently  formidable  symptoms.  In  point 
of  fact,  inflammatory  sore  throat  is  accompanied  by  symptoms  which 
regarded  only  in  their  external  aspect  look  far  more  serious  than 
those  of  diphtheritic  sore  throat.  The  latter  makes  its  appearance 
insidiously  :  the  disease  silently  makes  rapid  progress ;  and  death  is 
often  imminent,  when  the  symptoms  are  only  beginning  to  alarm 
the  family  of  the  patient.     The  former,  on  the  other  band,  sets  in 

^  liOUis : — Rccberches  sur  les  Effets  de  la  Saign^  dans  quelques  Maladies 
InflammatQires,  etc.    Paris,  1835. 
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with  more  disturbance.     From  its  very  beginning  severe  sjnipioiiii" 
manifest  themselves,  but  though  they  may  all  at  once  assume  a  very 
alarmiug  aspect,  they  never  become  desperate.     Membranous  ?ore 
throats  of  the  most  terrible  description — ^those  which  kill  ^  A 

toxsemia,  without  the  pellicular  inflammation  having  exten  i  :jt> 

larynx — such  malignant  sore  throats,  Gentlemen,  in  general  can«* 
litUe  suffering  to  those  whom  they  carry  off  i  they  are  much  less 
p^ful  than  inflammatory  sore  throats,  whichj  though  presenting 
the  most  alarming  appearances,  are  in  reality  devoid  of  danger. 
They,  however,  though  not  dangerous,  cause  intolerable  pain^  whidi 
is  increased  by  the  movements  involved  in  deglutition,  and  is 
constantly  being  excited  by  the  desire  to  swallow  the  saliva  secrctod 
in  great  abundance,  or  by  the  tickhng  sensation  produced  at  tbe 
base  of  the  tongue  by  the  uvula  enlarged  in  consequence  of  cedcina- 
tons  infiltration.  The  pain  extends  to  the  ear,  from  the  inflammation 
being  propagated  along  the  Eustachian  tube :  it  likewise  extends  U^ 
the  jaw-bones  and  lateral  parts  of  the  neck.  The  unliappy  jwtient 
swallows  with  i\m  greatest  difficulty,  is  unable  to  turn  his  head,  and 
frequently  can  neither  open  hL§  mouth  nor  move  his  tongue.  Thens 
is  a  change  in  the  tone  of  liis  voice,  and  sometimes  he  cannot  speak ; 
the  respiration  is  embarrassed  :  and  suffocation  seems  to  be  Impend* 
ing.  In  addition  to  these  symptoms,  which  produce  a  very  anxious 
condition  in  the  patient,  there  is  feverish  excitement :  the  skin  is 
hot,  the  pulse  is  full  and  frequent,  the  face  is  red  and  congested*  In 
some  cases,  delirium  supervenes. 

A  physician,  who,  believing  that  he  had  to  do  with  a  severe  and 
serious  disease^  should  deem  it  neeessary  to  adopt  more  or  lesa 
energetic  treatment,  would  be  confirmed  in  his  erroneous  belief ;  for 
he  could  not  fail  to  give  to  his  treatment  the  honour  of  a  speedy 
cure.  Let  him  not  be  in  such  haste  to  congratulate  himself  on  Us 
success,  for  very  often,  in  place  of  having  done  good,  his  treatment 
has  been  mischievous. 

The  fact  is,  that  spontaneous  recovery  takes  place  within  nine  or 
ten,  and  sometimes  within  four  or  five  days.  As  soon  as  the  symp- 
toms of  the  sore  throat  have  disappeared,  there  is  an  immediate 
return  to  health,  and  all  that  is  requisite,  b  to  take  precautioimry 
measures,  with  a  view  to  prevent  a  relapse.  But  if  the  patient  ha^ 
been  bled  at  the  arm  or  leeched,  particularly  if  he  be  a  child  or  a 
delicate  person,  some  time  must  elapse  before  he  recovers  from  the 
exhaustion  caused  by  the  loss  of  blood.     This  consecutive  anicmta 
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will  be  worse  than  the  affection  which  has  been  so  uselessly  com- 
bated :  it  will  induce  debility,  loss  of  appetite,  impaired  digestiou, 
palpitation  of  the  heart,  and  other  nervous  disorders.  These  symp- 
toms will  continue  for  a  month  or  more. 

I  know.  Gentlemen,  how  difficult  it  sometimes  is  to  remain  passive 
when  patients  are  waiting  to  receive  relief  at  your  hands ;  and  this 
difhculty  is  all  the  greater  in  consequence  of  inflammatory  sore 
throat,  one  of  the  most  painful  of  diseases,  throwing  those  who  are 
sufTering  from  it  into  a  state  of  great  anxiety  and  impatience. 
Nevertheless,  practitioners  who  have  before  passed  through  similar 
trials  resign  themselves  to  do  nothing,  knowing  the  course  which 
the  malady  will  take.  A  friend  of  mine,  one  of  the  most  honoura- 
ble physicians  of  Paris,  has  often  suffered  from  quinseys  in  the 
course  of  his  life.  After  having  treated  them  on  all  possible  plans, 
he  has  for  a  long  time  been  in  the  habit  of  doing  nothing.  Upon  one 
occasion,  when  we  were  talking  about  quinsey,  he  said  to  me  : — "  I 
am  now  very  clever  in  the  treatment  of  this  affection :  I  give  m j 
patients  barley-water  when  they  are  able  to  drink,  and  I  prescribe 
foot-baths  :  to  these  measures,  I  restrict  my  treatment*  I  do  better 
still  in  my  own  case — if  better  be  possible — I  confine  myself  to  my 
bed-room  and  my  bed,  and  wait  patiently :  my  sore  throats  get  well 
quite  as  quickly  as  they  used  to  do,"  One  of  my  hospital  colleagues, 
who  abo,  for  the  last  ten  or  twelve  years,  has  been  subject  to  attacks 
of  inflammatory  sore  throat,  has  adopted  the  plan  of  doing  no  more 
than  the  physician  whose  personal  experience  I  have  just  quoted. 

The  expectant  is  consequently  the  best  treatment  which  we  can 
adopt  in  quinsey :  but  I  admit  that  it  is  the  most  difficult  plan  to 
follow  out  in  practice,  particularly  when  the  practitioner  is  beginning 
his  career,  and  has  not  yet  gained  that  confidence  which  he  wiU 
afterwards  acquire.  To  satisfy  the  justifiable  impatience  of  your 
clients,  prescribe  for  them  remedies  which  are  not  very  active.  If 
you  cannot  in  reality  cure,  you  wiU  at  least  be  able  to  afford  illusion 
to  the  sufferers,  and  will  avoid  disparaging  yourself  by  an  avowal  of 
therapeutic  impotence*  Order  acidulated  soothing  gargles,  and 
emollient  fumigations,  though  all  the  while  you  know  perfectly  well 
tiiat  they  will  contribute  nothing  to  the  cure  of  a  malady  which  will 
cease  spontaneously  at  its  own  appointed  time. 

I  have  already  said  that  when  inflammatory  sore  throat  has  once 
declared  itself,  it  never  goes  back  :  you  will,  however,  hear  some  men 
gravely  maintain  that  they  have  cut  it  short  during  the  first  th 
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days.  According  to  tliem,  this  liappy  result  is  sometimes  br  n-ir 
about  by  the  use  of  leeches^  emetics,  insufflations  of  alum,  gujgie> 
of  chlorate  of  potasli,  borax,  and  cauterization  with  the  nitmia 
of  silver.     Let  me  endeavour  to  explain  these  facts* 

In  the  first  place,  Gentlemen,  where  is  the  physician  of  skill  suffi- 
cient to  decide  whether  a  sore  throat  which  has  just  made  its 
appearance  is  certain  to  be  a  quinsey  ?  For  my  own  part,  1  com- 
pletely renounce  all  claim  to  ability  to  give  a  positive  opinion  under 
such  circumstances^  and  I  doubt  whether  others  are  more  com- 
petent. 

Besides  inflammation  of  the  pharynx^  there  13  another  kind  of 
painful  sore  throat — the  rAeumaiic  aore  ikroaL 

A  person  subject  to  rheumatic  pains,  CiUchea  cold.  Some  hours 
afterwardsjhe  feels  acute  pain  in  the  throat,  pain  of  such  a  character 
as  to  prevent  him  from  swallowing  a  drop  of  water  or  even  the 
saliva— the  deglutition  of  very  small  quantities  of  fluid,  occasioning 
much  more  suffering  than  the  passage  of  the  alimentary  bolus.  This 
is  explained  by  the  fact  that  to  propel  very  small  quantitites  of  fluid 
towards  the  cesophagus,  the  contractions  of  the  pharjux.  most  be 
more  energetic  than  when  it  has  to  grasp  a  bulky  body,  Uj)Oa 
examining  the  affected  paiis,  we  see  that  the  interior  of  the  pharynx, 
and  the  veil  of  the  palate  are  more  or  less  red  :  the  inflamed  urula  w 
OBdematous  and  elongated.  All  the  phenomena  of  inflammation 
disappear  with  great  rapidity,  they,  like  other  afi'ections  of  a  rheu- 
matic character,  being  in  their  nature  of  short  duration.  In  fact^ 
on  the  next  or  the  next  following  day  after  the  beginning  of  such  a 
sore  throat,  the  pain  will  have  disappeared  as  if  by  enchantment, 
and  at  the  same  time  another  pain  will  have  taken  p  ^  of  the 

neck,  producing  wry-neck  T then,  in  twenty-four  hout  i  be  the 

shoulder  which  will  be  the  seat  of  pain.  Next  day,  the  patient  will 
complain  of  lumbago.  As  for  the  sore  throat,  its  duration  will 
have  been  about  from  thirty  to  forty-eight  hours.  If  your  diagnosis 
at  the  commencement  of  the  attack  was  incipient  inflammatory  sore 
throat,  rmd  you  have  in  haste  used  the  therapeutic  meaaures  at  your 
command,  you  will  have  led  yourself  to  beUeve  that  you  have  cut 
short  an  inflammatory  sore  throat.  The  physicians  to  whom  I  hj»ve 
just  been  alluding,  as  having  boasted  of  causing  the  abortion  of 
attacks  of  inflmnmatory  sore  throat,  were  misled  by  having  had  to  do 
with  these  rheumatic  sore  throats.  Patients  who  have  several  times 
had  tliis  kind  of  sore  throat  will  be  quite  as  able  to  distinguish  it 
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from  iuflammatory  sore  throat,  as  a  gouty  subject  is  to  discriminate 
between  the  pain  of  gout  and  the  pain  of  accidental  arthritis  :  but 
the  physician  is,  I  repeat,  unable  at  the  beginning  of  an  attack  to 
decide  whether  a  sore  throat  is  rheumatic  or  inflammatory. 

There  is  another  form  of  inflammatory  sore  throat,  about  which  I  see 
very  little  in  classical  works ;  and  of  which  I  have  shown  you  some 
examples  in  the  wards.  In  persons  subject  to  persbtent  chronic  in- 
flammation  of  the  tonsils,  it  often  happens  that  the  secretions  from 
the  interlobular  clefts  become  altered  in  character  and  thickened,  so 
as  to  form  small,  foetid,  and  irregularly  shaped  cheesy  masses. 
These  masses  act  as  if  they  were  foreign  bodies,  causing  active  in- 
flammation and  very  acute  pain :  they  frequently  give  rise  to  the 
issue  from  the  tonsils  of  the  little  pointed  concretions  which  you  re- 
member to  have  seen.  The  exit  of  these  bodies  is  preceded  by  acute 
sufi*ering  and  superficial  ulceration ;  unless  the  physician,  by  using 
energetic  pressure,  squeeze  out  the  small  mass,  so  as  at  once  to  termi- 
nate a  sore  throat  which  is  exceedingly  painful,  but  far  from  being 
serious.  Excision  of  the  tonsils  ought  certainly  to  be  recommended 
to  persons  very  subject  to  this  form  of  sore  throat. 


LECTUfiE  XX. 

DIPHTHERIA,  OR  MAL  EGYPTIAQUE. 

Gentlemen: — ^For  several  years  past,  reports  sent  to  the 
Academy  of  Medicine,  and  communications  to  the  scientific  journals, 
have  heea  calling  attention  to  deadly  epidemics  of  diphtheria  in 
different  parts  of  France,  epidemics  which  have  not  spared  the 
departments  of  the  south,  the  centre,  the  north,  west,  or  east. 
Similar  epidemics  have  also  been  prevalent  in  foreign  countries — in 
England  (where  for  sixty  years  diphtheria  had  almost  been  un- 
known), in  America,  Germany,  and  Spain.  This  terrible  scourge, 
diphtheria,  has  consequently  of  late  more  than  ever  awakened  the 
attention  of  the  public  and  of  the  medical  profession.  In  fine,  the 
numerous  cases  which  have  recently  occurred  in  our  clinical  wards 
put  me  in  a  position  to  lay  before  you  my  views  on  this  important 
subject;  and  it  is  my  duty  to  do  so.  I  intend,  therefore,  in  conse- 
cutive lectures,  to  speak  of  this  disease,  which  is  one  of  the  severest 
scourges  of  humanity.  I  do  not  propose  to  treat  the  subject  in  an 
exhaustive  manner:  I  only  mean  to  discuss  the  most  practical 
points,  and  to  take  my  illustrations  from  cases  which  we  have  seen 
together.  Do  not  suppose,  however.  Gentlemen,  that  I  am  going 
to  give  you  complete  narratives,  nor  even  abstracts  of  the  numerous 
cases  of  diphtheria  which  have  been  reported  under  your  observa- 
tion :  while  I  shall  make  profitable  application  of  them  as  we  pro- 
ceed with  the  subject,  while  I  shall  likewise  support  my  propositions 
by  references  to  my  private  practice,  to  the  experience  of  my 
colleagues,  and  to  that  of  different  authors  who  have  written  on  the 
disease,  I  shall  avoid  giving  long  histories,  and  quote  no  more 
details  of  cases  than  are  necessary  to  enable  you  to  understand  my 
argument.  I  shall  also  insist.  Gentlemen,  upon  the  necessity  of 
adopting  a  mode  of  treatment,  of  which  the  utility  even  is  at  present 
disputed:  I  shall  oppose  this  deplorable  tendency  to  stray  from 
that  right  path  which  has  hitherto  been  followed  by  the  best 
observers. 
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Diphtheria  is  pre-eminently  a  specific  disease.  It  is  contagious. 
Its  manifestations  appear  on  the  mucous  membranes  and  skin;  on 
both,  it  presents  similar  characters.  I  say  that  it  declares  itself  on 
the  mucous  membranes  and  skin,  because  diphtheria  really  has  that 
character  in  common  with  specific  and  contagious  diseases^  such  as 
the  eruptive  fevers  and  syphilis ;  but  with  this  difference,  however, 
that  it  does  not  attack  the  external  integument,  except  when 
denuded  of  epidermis.  Diphtheria  shows  a  marked  preference  for 
the  pharynx,  for  the  air-passages  and  particularly  the  larynx,  con- 
stituting the  affections  commonly  known  as  membranous  sore  throat 
[an^ine  eouenneuse],  or  malignant  sore  throat  [an^ne  maliffne], 
formerly  designated  gangrenous  sore  throat  [mat  de  gorge  gan* 
greneux]  ;  and  suffocative  sore  throat  [angine  auffocante],  now  more 
particularly  called  croup  [croup],  in  which  the  larynx  is  the  chief 
seat  of  the  disease.  Diphtheria,  also,  often  invades  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  nose,  mouth,  vagina,  prepuce,  and  glans  penis.  Of 
all  its  forms,  pharyngeal,  laryngeal,  buccal,  nasal,  vaginal,  anal,  or 
cutaneous,  the  pharyngeal  is  by  far  the  most  common.  In  some 
epidemics,  it  almost  exclusively  assumes  the  pharyngeal  form,  carry- 
ing off  its  victims  by  croup,  the  disease  extending  to  the  larynx  and 
trachea.  This  is  a  form  of  diphtheria  very  different  from  that 
which  kills  by  a  sort  of  general  poisoning,  like  septic  and  pestilential 
diseases.  The  attention  of  observers  has  always  been  more  particu- 
larly directed  to  the  pharyngeal  form,  because  it  is  the  most  com- 
mon :  it  is  the  form  described  by  writers  of  bygone  centuries — ^it  is 
the  typical  form  of  Bretonneau's  treatise  on  diphtheria,^ — and  it 
is  with  the  consideration  of  this  form  that  we  shall  commence  the 
study  on  which  we  are  now  going  to  enter. 

*  Baetonneau  :  —  Hecherches    sar    I'lnflammation   Spdcialo    du    Tissu 
Muqueux  ct  en  particulier  sar  la  Diphth6rite.   Paris,  1826. 
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Diphtheritic  Sorb  Throat  akd  Croup.     [Phabyngkal  and 
Laryngeal  Diphtheria.] 

Occurs  in  all  Climates  and  all  Seasons. — Chiefljf  attacks  Ckildren. — 
Manner  in  which  it  is  Propagated. — Glandular  Swellings. — 
The  Colour  of  the  False  Membranes :  their  Smell  simulating 
that  of  Gangrene. — If-s  propagation  to  the  Larynx. — Croup. — 
Intermiitunee  of  Symptoms, — Generally  proves  Fatal  when  its 
Progress  is  not  Stopped, 

A  boy  four  years  of  age^  when  in  perfect  healthy  was  seized  with 
sore  throat,  which  at  first  was  of  so  slight  a  character  as  not 
to  alarm  his  family.  After  one  or  two  days^  it  was  observed  that 
the  boy  was  losing  his  colour,  that  he  was  duller  than  usual,  and 
indifferent  to  his  ordinary  games.  He  had  some  cough,  but  no 
fever,  and  although  he  ate  with  diminished  appetite,  he  kept  up  all 
day.  It  was  by  the  merest  chance  that  the  nature  of  his  malady 
was  discovered.  The  family  physician  having  been  called  in  to 
another  child,  who  was  suffering  from  epileptic  vertigo,  was  acciden- 
tally consulted.  He  was  struck  with  the  psde  skin ;  and  he  observed 
slight  swelling  in  the  submaxillary  region:  forthwith  perceiving 
swollen  glands,  he  examined  the  throat,  and  found  that  the  pharynx 
and  tonsils  were  bright  red,  that  the  tonsils  were  enlarged,  and  that 
on  the  right  one,  there  was  a  greyish,  rather  thick  false  membrane. 
He  came  to  the  conclusion,  that  the  case  was  one  of  diphtheritic 
sore  throat ;  and  at  once  vigorously  cauterised  the  affected  parts 
with  solid  nitrate  of  silver,  and  detached  the  false  membrane  by 
means  of  the  caustic.  During  the  same  evening,  and  on  the  morn- 
ing and  evening  of  the  following  day,  the  cauterization  was  repeated. 
In  the  intervals  between  the  applications  of  the  nitrate  of  silver,  in- 
sufflations with  powdered  alum  were  employed.  In  accordance  with 
the  express  orders  of  the  physician,  the  little  patient  got  nutritious 
diet,  and  a  tonic  mixture  the  chief  ingredient  of  which  was  wine  of 
cinchona.  The  malady  was  stopped  from  going  further :  the  general 
paleness,  however,  continued  for  some  time  longer,  and  ere  long 
paralysis  of  the  veil  of  the  palate  supervened.  The  child  was  sent 
to  the  country,  whence  he  returned  in  six  weeks,  in  perfect  health. 

The  case  I  have  now  described  is  one  of  pharyngeal  diphtheritic 
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sore  tbroat — ^ordinary  pharyngeal  diphtheria.  The  insidious  onset  of 
the  disease,  the  mildness  of  the  general  symptoms,  the  absence  of 
fever  at  the  time  when  tlie  iihysician  discovered  the  symptoms^  the 
low  spirits  of  the  child,  the  paleness  of  the  siin,  the  swelling  of  the 
submaxillary  glands,  and  the  presence  on  the  right  tonsil  of  the 
charactcriBtic  pflaudo-membranous  exudation  superabundantly  justi- 
fied the  prompt  diagnosis.  The  paralysis  of  the  veil  of  the  palate 
which  supervened  some  days  later,  still  further  confirmed  it ;  and  I 
have  no  doubt  that  the  energetic  treatment  which  was  employed 
from  the  very  first,  cut  short  the  disease,  which  might  under  other 
circumstances  have  gradually  extended,  got  possession  of  the  krynx, 
and  produced  croup. 

This  pharyngeal  diphtheritic  sore  throat  is  met  with  in  all  seasons 
and  in  all  climates.  Not  without  a  certain  degree  of  surprise,  I 
have  somewhere  read  that  this  disease  is  chiefly  observed  in  northern 
countries  and  in  cold  moist  climates,  wlule  it  is  almost  unknown  in 
the  south  of  France  and  in  Italy*  The  person  who  put  forth  this 
singular  opinion^  must  have  had  a  very  imperfect  acquaintance  with 
the  history  of  medicine,  not  to  know  that  the  disease  was  described 
by  Aretceus;  that  it  is  just  membranous  sore  throat;  that  it  was 
endemic  in  Egypt  and  Syria,  having  from  that  circumstance  received 
its  name^  of  3jr^ptian  and  Syrian  rilcer^  names  which,  as  is  stated  by 
Bretonneau,  were  given  to  it  in  the  epoch  of  Homer  rather 
than  of  Hippocrates.  He  must,  I  would  farther  remark,  have 
been  irajwrfectly  acquainted  with  the  history  of  medicine,  not 
to  have  kno\^Ti  that  Camevale,  Nola,  and  Sgambati  have  left  us 
accounts  of  epidemics  of  r/wrbus  itran^ulaiorius  which  prevailed  in 
Italy  at  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century,  when  similar 
epidemics  were  observed  in  Spain  by  Villart'al,  Pontecha,  Nunez, 
llerren,  de  Hercdia,  Mercatus,  and  Tamajo.  At  the  present  day, 
throughout  all  France,  as  I  have  said,  we  still  meet  with  similar 
desolating  epidemics  of  this  kind  of  sore  throat. 

Diphtheria  spares  no  particular  age  :  it  chiefly,  however,  attacks 
young  subjects,  and  generally  those  who  are  between  three  and  six 
years  old* 

*  An  exactly  opposite  statement  was  made  by  TVcdel,  an  author  of  the  last 
century,  wbo  stated  that  diphtheritic  sore  throat  which  he  called  angina  infan^ 
(Ui»  fioafajiom  was  more  frequent  in  Italy  than  in  the  north  of  Europe ; — *'  i» 
Uttlia  frequ9ntwf  qitam  apud  Boteain  Enr^cetu*'*  [De  morb.  iofant.,  cap.  x%, 
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It  begins  with  a  more  or  less  decided  redness  of  Ihe  pMmncH 

with  swelling  generally  of  one,  but  sometimes  of  both  tonsils.  Soon 
afterwords^  there  is  seen  on  the  affected  part  a  sharply  deliiied 
whitish  patch,  at  first  formed  by  a  layer  of  what  looks  like  coagu*^ 
lated  mucus  :  it  is  semi^ransparent,  grows  concrete  and  thick^  and' 
very  soon  assumes  a  membranous  consistence-  This  exudation,  im- 
mediately after  its  fonnation,  is  easily  detached,  as  it  only  adheres  to 
the  surface  on  which  it  rests  by  very  slender  filaments  extending . 
into  the  muciparous  follicles. 

The  mucous  membrane  under  the  patch  is  perfectly  healthy,  even 
close  to  where  the  epithelium  is  destroyed  :  if  it  sometimes  has  an 
appearance  of  being  hollowed  out,  this  arises  from  its  being  swollen 
around  the  exudation,  so  as  to  form  a  sort  of  cushion  with  a  hole 
in  the  middle.  The  occurrence  of  ulceration  is  exceptional.  Gene* 
rally,  I  repeat,  the  mucous  membrane  is  healthy,  or  it  presents  do 
other  change  than  an  increased  vascularity.  On  cautiously  detach-* 
ing  the  false  membrane,  there  is  not  the  slightest  ooaing  of  blood  s 
it  can,  moreover,  he  often  shown,  with  the  aid  of  the  microscope, 
that,  on  its  surface  which  adhered  to  the  mucous  membrane,  the 
epithelium  remains  with  its  vibratory  cilia  intact. 

Some  hours  later,  the  pseudo-membrane,  more  prominent,  convex 
towards  its  centre,  and  thin  at  its  edges,  has  increased  in  size,  and 
covers  more  of  the  tonsil :  it  has  now  assumed  a  yellowish-white 
colour,  and  is  becoming  more  and  more  adherent  to  the  parts  first 
affected,  ITie  colour  may  vary  from  yellowish  white  to  deep  yellow, 
or  even  to  grey  or  black.  Generally,  when  the  vuil  of  the  palate 
begins  to  be  inflamed,  the  uvula  becomes  swollen ;  after  some  hours 
or  a  day,  the  side  of  the  uvula  next  the  tonsil  which  is  covered 
with  false  membrane,  becomes  covered  with  a  similarly  coloured 
exudation.  Often,  within  tweutj.four  or  thirty-six  hours,  the  entire 
uvula  is  enveloped  like  a  gloved  finger.  At  the  same  time,  upon 
the  other  tonsil,  a  similar  patch  has  appeared,  and  will  soon  cover  it. 
The  back  part  of  the  pharynx,  thus  commencing  to  be  as  it  were 
carpeted  on  both  sides,  by  and  by  exhibits  long,  narrow,  longitudinal 
striic  of  a  deep  red  colour,  amid  which  forms  a  little  band  of  concrete 
matter;  and  then  patches  of  false  membrane  appear,  which  finally  unite 
with  one  another.  From  this  time,  if  the  child  be  docile,  submitting 
easily  to  the  examination  required,  and  allowing  the  tongue  lo  be 
quite  depressed,  a  view  is  obtained  of  the  uvula,  both  pillars  of  the 
veil  of  the  palate,  both  tonsils,  and  the  back  of  the  pharynx  com- 
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pletely  covered  with  the  coating  which  I  have  described.  When  an 
attempt  is  made  to  detach  these  false  membranes  with  forceps,  they 
can  be  torn  off  in  strips :  in  this  way  1  have  removed  from  the  uvula 
a  pseudo-membranous  envelope  shaped  like  a  thimble* 

Generally,  from  the  very  beginning  of  the  attack,  the  lymphatic 
glands  at  the  angle  of  the  jaw,  tho^e,  therefore,  which  correspond 
with  the  first  affected  tonsil,  are  turgid.  This,  Gentlemen,  is  an 
almost  invariable  phenomenon,  or  at  least,  it  is  not  wanting  onc^  in 
ten  times.  Its  importance,  therefore,  is  great,  and  all  the  greater 
that  in  common  membranous  sore  throat,  a  malady  generally  mild 
but  liable  to  be  mistaken  for  that  now  under  consideration,  this 
glandular  engorgement  is  entirely  absent,  or,  if  it  exist  at  ah,  is 
present  in  a  much  less  degree  than  in  pharyngeal  diphtheria. 

At  the  invasion  of  the  disease,  the  fever  is  pretty  high,  but  after 
the  second  day,  it  begins  to  subside,  and  by  the  third  or  fourth  day 
has  quite  disappeared  :  the  patient  tbeii  only  experiences  in  a  slight 
degree  feeUngs  of  general  discomfort,  as  indicated  by  prostration^ 
low  spirits^  and  a  certain  amoont  of  weakness.  Sometimes^  the 
only  thing  of  which  he  complains  is  a  difficulty,  often  very  slight,  in 
swallowing  j  so  that^  in  general,  at  the  beginning  of  the  attack,  there 
is  nothing  to  occasion  much  alarm. 

When  left  to  itself,  the  affection  generally  remains  from  three  to 
six  days  confined  to  the  pliarynx.  The  older  the  subject,  the  longer 
is  the  disease  in  becoming  developed  by  progressively  invading  the 
parts  accessible  to  sight.  False  membranes  form  more  rapidly  in 
children  than  in  adults,  from  the  greater  plasticity  of  the  blood  in 
the  former.  In  children  between  tluree  and  six  years  of  age,  both 
tonsils  and  the  posterior  part  of  the  pharynx  may  be  coated  with 
diphtheritic  exudation  in  about  thirty-six  or  forty-eight  hours, 
whereas  in  adults,  and  still  more  in  old  people,  from  five  to  eight 
days  may  elapse  before  all  the  parts  are  invaded. 

In  patients  who  aUow  a  thorough  examination  of  the  pharynx  to 
be  made,  the  false  membranes  can  from  day  to  day  be  seen  to  grow 
thicker  by  the  addition  of  the  new  layers  which  form  below  those 
first  formed :  these  different  deposits  assume  a  stratified  arrangement* 
The  pseudo-membranous  layers  which  are  most  superficial  become 
soft,  and  are  easily  torn.  The  membranous  patches,  altered  in  colour 
by  the  alimentary  substances,  driiiks,  and  medicines  taken  by  the 
patient,  by  matters  vomited,  or  by  blood  from  the  pharynx  and 
posterior  nares,  become  greyi:?h  or  blackish,  so  as  to  resemble  a 
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gangrenous  slough.  tJncler  these  circumstances,  the  fal^e  meml?r:^r 
are  the  more  liable  to  be  mistaken  for  gangrenous  elougii?,  iu:it  rha 
become  putrid^  and  exhale  a  disgustingly  fcctid  odour.    This,  Gentle- 
men, as  you  will  recollect,  is  what  took  pbce  in  a  gxrl  twelve  years 
of  age  who  was  lately  under  our  observation  in  St,  Bemard^s  vrariL 
Her  breath  had  an  intolerably  gangrenous  smell,  and  when  with  the 

.  assistance  of  a  dossil  of  lint,  I  removed  the  detritus  covering  the 
tonsils  and  veil  of  the  palate,  I  found  that  it  consisted  of  a  greyish 
matter  which  exactly  simulated  gangrenous  detritus ;  but  so  far  from 
being  gangrenous  detritus,  when  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 

^affected  parts  were  wiped,  that  is  to  say,  the  mucous  surface  which  had 
been  covered  with  this  detrittts,  it  appeared  red,  hardly  excoriated^ 
and  certainly  presenting  no  trace  whatever  cf  nf\ 


The  resemblance  to  gangrene  which  invest 


►btheritic  pro- 


duct is  a  point  of  sufficient  importance  in  relation  to  the  questioii 
J  before  us  to  justify  me  in  pausing  for  a  few  minutes  to  consider  it. 
It  explains  to  us  why  diphtheritic,  was  for  so  long  confounded  witli 
gangrenous  sore  throat,  and  why  it  got  the  names  of ''  an^ine  "  and 
"  mal  de  gorge  gangreneitx^*  still  applied  to  it  by  many  physicians. 

In  studying  diphtheritic  sore  throat  in  the  child,  and  compaimg 
it  with  the  disease  as  seen  in  the  adult,  it  is  found  that  in  the  former 
it  has  very  seldom,  and  in  the  latter  very  commonly,  a  g-  w 

aspect.     Are  we  to  conclude  from  this  fact,  that  gangn  y 

exists  in  the  diphtheria  of  adults?  No:  its  existence  is  only 
apparent;  trui  tie,  except  in  extremely  rare  ca-      '  I 

with  in  the  <  ^  t  of  adults  more  than  in  the      ,  f 

children ;  in  my  whole  medical  career,  I  have  only  met  with  three 
such  cases,  I  readily  grant,  however,  that  such  statemeut  V  t 
easily  obtain   credence.     Even  now,  although  I  have  ti>  il 

that  gangrene  is  an  exceedingly  rare  occurrence  in  diphtherin, 
although  1  know  perfectly  well  that  at  the  termination  of  the  case, 
vhcthcr  the  issue  be  recovery  or  death,  I  shall  be  able  to  demonstrate 
either  on  the  living  subject,  or  on  the  dead  body,  aa  the  case  may 
be,  that  the  mucous  membrane  is  devoid  of  even  the  shghtest  trai 
of  tiphacclus;  although  I  know  that  I  shall  find  only  in  some  cai 

few  small  excoriations,  I  am  still,  at  the  first  glance,  unable  to 
shut  out  completely  the  idea  of  gangrene.     In  the  young  girl,  o 
patient  in  St*  Bernard's  ward,  I  was  perfectly  certain  that  tliis  ga 
grenc  did  not  exist,  and  you,  too,  held  with  conlideJice  tlic  saE 
opinion :  nevertheless,  struck  with  the  horrible  ftstor  of  the  breath,  am 
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seeing  the  greyish  flesh-like  pulp  which  covered  both  tonsils,  we  could 
not  prevent  ourselves  from  thinking  of  mortification  of  the  mucous 
membrane,  splmcclus  of  the  subjacent  cellular  tissue,  and  a  still 
deeper  destruction  of  parts.  ITius,  Gentlemen,  you  win  understand, 
how  diphtheritic  has  been  confounded  with  gangrenous  sore  throat : 
thus,  also,  you  ciin  understand  how  some  physicians  still  confound 
the  two  diseases,  and  why  in  the  accounts  of  epidemics  of  croup, 
there  is  such  frequent  mention  of  gangrenous  sore  tluoat,  when  in 
reahty  the  affection  is  peUicular  or  pseudo-membranous. 

Let  mc  add  a  few  words  on  the  manner  in  which  the  membranous 
exudations  are  circumscribed  in  the  situations  in  which  they  are 
formcdi  Sometimes,  they  are  surrounded  by  a  bright  red  border  : 
at  other  times,  they  seem  not  to  be  encircled,  and  thus,  as  I  told 
you,  at  the  commencement  of  the  lecture,  the  pseudo-meinbmnous 
deposit  becoming  thinner  at  the  edges,  shows  itself  on  the  neighbour* 
ing  parts.  In  the  latter  case,  we  have  more  cause  to  dread  the 
disease  spreading  than  in  the  former. 

It  is  true  that  pharjngeal  diphtheria  if  left  to  itself  may  remain 
confined  to  the  phaiynx,  and  I3retonneau  himself  has  cited  examples 
of  this,  which  indeed  is  not  uncommon  in  some  epidemics;  but 
generally,  it  extends,  when  preventive  measures  are  not  employed. 
In  some  cases,  it  reaches  the  oesophagus,  and  even  proceeds  to  the 
cardiac  orifice  of  the  stomach.  The  illustrious  physician  of  Tours 
has  recorded  two  examples  of  this,  and  similar  cases  have  also  been 
mentioned  by  Borsieri :  almost  invariably,  however,  it  invades  the 
larynx  and  trachea,  constituting  what  is  called  croup.  Buch  is  the 
usual  course,  and  most  common  termination  of  diphtheria.  In  point 
of  fact,  we  see  many  more  of  those  who  are  attacked  by  this  disease 
die  from  croup  than  from  malignant  sore  throat,  of  which  I  shall 
afterwards  have  to  speak,  which  proves  fatal  after  the  manner  of 
septic  diseases. 

The  propagation  of  the  diphtheritic  affection  to  the  larynx  was  long 
ago  fully  recognised.  Areteeus  has  described  it  in  his  chapter  "Dc 
Tonsillamm  Ulceribus/'  where  vou  will  find  the  earliest  notice  of 
membranous  sore  throat :  he  speaks  of  it  under  the  designation  of 
nkera  pe^  ft/era  J  and  refers  to  the  names  ''Egyptian"  and  "Syrian 
Ulcer,"  by  which  it  was  then  designated.  Bead  in  the  annals  of 
medicine  the  histories  of  epidemics  which  are  therein  recorded,  and 
you  will  see  that  not  only  was  the  extension  of  the  disease  to  the 
larynx  perfectly  well  known^  but  was  a  subject  which  specially 
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engaged  the  attention  of  physicians.  By  whatever  name  the  laryngc 
tracheal  afTectiun  is  called,  it  is  almost  rmiversiilly  recognised  as  i\u 
cause  of  death.     It  is  then,  I  repeat^  by  croup  that  the  victims  of 
laryngeal  diphtheria  are  killed.  1  am  not  at  present  speaking  oiily  of 
sporadic,  but  also  of  epidemic  diphtheria. 

Such  are  tlie  symptoms  of  the  affection  which^  in  the  scvenlccnt 
century,  was  called  ganotlUo  l»y  the  Spaniards,  and  male  in  C4jnna 
the  Italians.  The  name  given  to  it  by  the  Spanish  and  Italii 
physicians  was  rnorhm  sirangulaicrrim:  the  Americans  called  it  wf* 
focattve  sore  thrnat  at  the  close  of  last  centuryj  and  it  is  at  pre- 
sent known  to  us  by  the  Scottish  namcj  croup* 

You  have  had.  Gentlemen,  only  too  many  opportunitiea  of  seeing 
the  laryngeal  symptoms  in  patients  brought  into  the  hospital  at 
different  stages  of  the  disease.  You  had  once  an  opportunity  of 
observijig  their  commencement. 

The  subject  of  the  case  to  which  I  refer  was  a  boy  of  eighte<?n 
months.  He  came  into  t!ie  llotel-Dieu  along  with  lua  moth^^T* 
Both  were  affected  with  very  confluent  sudoral  eruptions^  but  wcx 
not  otherwise  out  of  health.  Six  days,  however,  after  their  arriva 
in  our  wards  (where  there  was  a  child  with  croup  and  a  woman 
with  pseudo-membranous  sore  throat),  the  mother  complained  of 
sore  throat.  On  examination,  we  found  the  right  tonsil  and  the 
uvula  coated  with  false  membrane,  and  the  cervical  glands  enlarged. 
I  immediately  cauterised  the  affected  parts  with  hydroclUoric  acid : 
next  day,  the  membranous  deposit  had  almost  disappeared,  but  in 
twenty-four  hours  it  was  reproduced  in  greater  abundance,  and  in  a 
thicker  layer  than  at  first,  upon  the  uvula  as  well  as  upon  hotll 
tonsils.  The  cauterization  was  repeated,  and  it  was  practised  agaii 
on  the  following  day,  although  an  appreciable  amelioration  wa 
noted,  and  which  did  not  turn  out  deceptive.  This  patient  re- 
covered. 

Her  child,  however,  was  attacked  three  days  after  her  own  seizure. 
In  the  child  we  observed  a  thick,  whitish  concretion  upon  the  right 
commissure  of  the  lips,  which  was  slightly  excoriated.     I  cauterised^ 
the  part :  and,  taking  into  account  the  age  of  the  subject,  I  toKl 
you  that  danger  was  impending. 

On  the  second  day,  the  diphtheria  had  taken  poaacsslon  of  botli^ 
commissures :  but  the  tonsils  as  well  as  pillars  and  veil  of  the  palate 
presented  nothing  abnormal,  not  even  redness.     On  the  following, 
day,  there  was  a  diminution  in  the  thickness  of  the  false  meinbrAnc«l 
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on  the  lips ;  but  it  appeared  to  me  that  the  chikl*s  voice  was  becom- 
ing hoarse.  When  my  clef  de  clinique^  Dr,  Moyuierj  made  his 
evening  visit,  he  observed  hoarseness  and  a  cough  which  had  a 
hissing  character :  the  voice  was  mu filed.  The  patient  had  had  fits  of 
suffocation  during  the  day.  The  disease  had  in  no  degree  extended  to 
the  tonsils  or  palate.  An  emetic  was  prescribed.  When  1  saw  the 
patient  fourteen  or  fifteen  hours  later,  I  learned  that  the  suffocative 
attacks  had  become  so  violent  and  so  frequent  that  tracheotomy 
had  been  deemed  necessary*  The  operation  was  performed  by  the 
interne  on  duty.  At  the  moment  of  opening  the  trachea,  a  faUe 
membrane  was  expelled.  I  found  the  cliild  free  from  fever,  and  the 
neck  much  swollen  i  it  died  during  the  day.  On  the  morning  of  the 
day  on  which  it  died,  I  detected  the  presence  of  pueimionia  of  the 
right  lung,  characterised  by  a  blowing  sound,  dalness  on  percussion, 
and  oppressed  breathing. 

At  the  autopsy,  we  did  not  find  any  deposit  on  the  tonsils  or  veil 
of  the  palate,  but  the  larynx  and  trachea  were  mvaded  by  false 
membrane,  which  extended  even  to  the  most  distant  bronchial 
ramifications.  The  characteristic  lesions  of  pneumonia  were  found 
throughout  the  whole  of  the  lower  lobe  of  the  right  lung,  as  well  ns 
disseminated  in  several  parts  of  both  lungs. 

The  presence  of  crovp  is  first  announced  by  a  small  dry  cough, 
which  comes  in  quickly  succeeding  fits  of  short  duration.  The 
voice,  np  to  this  time  unaffected,  now  becomes  a  little  changed,  and, 
like  the  cough,  has  a  special  character,  with  which  it  is  important  to 
be  acquainted :  it  does  not  admit  of  description,  but  can  never  be 
forgotten  once  it  has  been  observed. 

The  cough  is  not  sonorous  and  loud,  but  on  the  contrary  is 
hoarsci  muffled,  and  has  a  sound  which  may  be  compared  to  the 
distant  barking  of  a  puppy.  The  term  ctouptj  \cfoupale\  conveys  a 
false  impression,  and  is  mucb  more  applicable  to  the  cough  of  laryn- 
gismus stridulus  or  false  croup.  The  cough  ia  at  first  very 
frequent,  but  it  generally  loses  that  characteristic  as  the  disease 
advances. 

After  a  short  time,  the  breathing  is  affected.  The  difficulty  of 
hreaihing  occurs  at  an  earlier  period  in  children  than  in  adults.  It 
usually  begins  during  the  night;  and  there  is  produced  at  the  same 
time  a  laryngo-tracheal  whistling  sound  at  each  inspiration,  which  is 
also,  but  less  audibly,  heard  during  expiration*  This  whistling 
soxmd  is  best  marked  after  each  fit  of  coughing  :  it  is  caused  by  an 
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inspirfttion  short,  dry,  and  tnetalHc^sc  irhich  can  be  qnBe" 

well  heard  at  some  distance.     On   au-. ...i^   the   trach^  and 

posterior  part  of  the  chesty  this  sound  strikes  so  strongly  <m  the  ear 
OS  to  mask  the  murmur  of  the  vesicular  expansion.  The  caosatioo 
of  this  laryngo-tracheal  whistling  is  explained  bj  the  mechanism  of 
tike  Tocal  apparatus*  The  sound  is  loader  during  inspiration,  be- 
cause the  lips  of  the  glottis  have  then  a  tendency  to  approach 
other,  tlms  increasing  the  difficulty  of  the  entrance  of  the  air, 
on  t}ie  contrary,  during  expiratioUj  the  lips  tend  to  separate.  Gen^r* 
ally,  the  pain  felt  in  the  larynx  is  not  severe,  but  it  is  excite  by  the 
fits  of  cougliing  :  it  is  not  couEned  to  the  larynXj  but  extends  to  i 
trachea  and  anterior  part  of  the  sternum. 

The  disease  goe^  on  increasing  in  severity,  the  false  membrane^ 
extending  and  thickening:  the  cough,  however,  goes  on  diininishiiig 
in  fret^uency,  the  fits  occurring  only  at  intervals  of  a  quarter  of  an 
hour,  half  an  hour,  or  even  longer :  it  also  lose^  some  or  all  of  iti 
hoarseness.  The  voice  itaelfj  which  had  a  hoarse  and  somewhat 
metaUic  sound,  in  its  turn  fails,  and  the  patient  often  becomes  vmce^ 
leas.  AretKus  said: — vox  nihil  signijicat.  The  symptoms  which 
generally  accompany  difficulty  of  breathing  in  pseudo-membranoos 
laryngitis  are  evidence  of  the  presence  of  diphtheritic  deposit  on  the 
lips  of  the  glottis.  You  can  see  at  once  why  this  should  be  so. 
You  are  aware  -that  a  little  mucus  adherent  to  the  vocal  cords  is 
sufficient  to  change  the  tone  of  the  voice,  to  make  it  hoarse,  and 
sometimes  even  to  occasion  aphonia,  It  is  not  surprising,  then, 
that  the  formation  of  false  membrane  on  the  lips  of  the  glottis 
should  be  a  still  more  decided  cause  of  loss  of  voice.  What  occurs 
is  exactly  what  takes  place  when  you  place  a  piece  of  wet  parchment 
between  the  reeds  of  a  clarinet  or  bassoon :  the  correctness  of  this 
comparison  is  enhanced  by  the  great  similarity  which  false  membrane 
bears  to  parchment  swollen  from  bemg  wet.  The  reeded  instrument 
constituted  by  the  larynx  is  in  this  way  made  unfit  to  perform  its 
part ;  the  voice  and  the  cough  become  more  and  more  changed  as 
the  deposit  increases  on  the  vocal  cords,  and  at  last  they  both  cease. 
This  is  a  physical  phenomenon  which  is  perfectly  explained  by  the 
arrangement  of  the  parts  concerned.  On  some  rare  occasions  it 
happens  that  the  hoarse  cough  returns,  and  that  the  metallic  voice 
is  again  heard  in  consequence  of  violent  expiratory  efforts  havii^ 
occasioned  the  detachment  and  expectoration  of  the  false  membrane ; 
or,  it  may  be  that*  the  false  membrane  which  coats  the  glottis  is  so 
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not  to  prevent  the  air  from  vibrating  as  it  traverses  the 
Speakkg  generally,  it  may  be  said  that  the  cough,  at  first 


laxjnx 
I   croupy,  becomes  less  and  less  sonorous. 

I  have  said  that  difficulty  of  respiration  supervenes  in  the  infant 
after  the  lapse  of  a  very  short  time,  and  that  it  likewise  occurs  in 
the  adultj  but  not  at  so  early  a  stage :  this  symptom  rapidly  in- 
creases in  severity.  There  then  sometimes  occurs  a  phenomenon  to 
which  I  must  call  your  attentioUj  because  it  may  mislead  you  as  to 
the  nature  of  the  disease,  or  at  least  induce  you  to  put  faith  in 
the  efficacy  of  the  treatment  which  you  have  employed.  Although 
the  laryngeal  lesion  continues,  although  there  is  a  permanent 
mechanical  obstacle  to  the  passage  of  air,  although  the  false  mem- 
brane which  occasions  this  obstacle  remains  adherent  to  the  vocal 
cords,  the  difficulty  of  breathing  is  intermittent.  A  child  or  an 
adult  may  have  during  the  day  several  tits  of  dyspnoea,  proceeding  even 
to  suffocation.  During  the  intervals  between  the  fits,  if  the  patient 
is  not  agitated  by  the  presence  of  the  physician  or  any  other  cause, 
I  if  nothing  occura  to  quicken  respiratioUj  it  is  nearly  as  regular  as 
wi  a  person  in  health,  a!id  no  laryngeal  whistling  is  audible.  But 
from  time  to  time,  at  first,  every  hour  or  every  two  or  three  hours, 
and  then  at  shorter  and  shortening  intervals,  a  suffocative  fit  comes 
on  without  any  immediately  exciting  cause.  The  patient  sits  up,  and 
sometimes  gets  up  abruptly,  to  search  out  of  bed,  for  that  air  in 
which  he  stands  in  need.  He  makes  immense  efi'orts  to  breathe, 
throwing  hack  the  head,  opening  wide  the  mouth,  and  convulsively 
contracting  all  the  muscles  which  co-operate  in  respiration.  The 
suffocative  fit,  which  lasts  from  fonr  to  six  minutes,  is  succeeded  by 
a  calm  which  lasts  for  a  certain  time. 

These  facts,  pointed  ont  by  Royer-Collard,*  and  Bretonneau,^  did 
I  not  escape  the  observation  of  our  predecessors-  I  cannot  resist  quot- 
ing to  you  the  words  of  Borsieri,  who  has  specially  devoted  to  this 
subject  a  paragraph  of  his  chapter  on  croup.    It  is  entitled  ^^Fallax 
morbi  mitigatio  *' ;  and  is  to  the  following  effect : — *'  Animadverten- 
.  dum  quoque  est  non  rarb  et  snbitb  praeter  rationem,  et  sine  ulla 
I  materi/s  obstmentis  excreiimie  omnia  sic  in  melius  verti,  ut  liberior, 
limb  naturalis  omninb  respiratio  reddatur,  ut  infantes  puerive  e  lecto 
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surgeie  et  obambalare  possint :  paulb  post  verb  fallaci  hinc  aymptom- 
atum  quieti  novuni  repente  succedere  insultam^  sepe  numero 
graveni. 

This  intermittence  in  the  suffocatiye  aymptoms  has  been  jastlj 
attributed  to  a  spasmodic  stricture  of  the  glottis,  caused  bj  the  in- 
flammation of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  air  passage,  or  by  the 
presence  of  the  plastic  lymph  poured  out  into  its  cayitj :  it  may 
also  depend  upon  a  combination  of  both  these  causes.  This  is  the 
opinion  of  Nieusseux^  of  Albers  of  Bremen,  of  Jurine,  and  of  the 
members  of  the  Academy  commissioned  to  report  on  the  papers  sub- 
mitted in  the  competitive  examination  of  1813.  Farther,  the  com- 
mission, adopting  the  views  of  Albers  of  Bremen,  said  that  the 
pseudo-membranous  deposit  sometimes  formed  a  purely  mechanical 
obstacle  to  the  entrance  of  air  into  the  bronchial  tubes ;  that  most 
commonly  it  was  spasm  alone  which,  by  narrowing  the  air  passage, 
stopped  and  impeded  respiration.  Bretonneau  disputes  the  accu- 
racy of  this  explanation :  according  to  him,  the  mechanical  obstacle 
occasioned  by  the  formation  of  false  membrane  explains  everything. 
"As  to  the  intermissions,"  he  says,  "they  belong  to  a  numerous 
class  of  pathological  phenomena.  Where  is  the  practitioner  who 
has  not  observed  them  ?  Is  not  the  pain  of  cancer,  stone,  and  other 
diseases  intermittent,  though  its  cause  is  permanent "?  Though  the 
element  sj)a9ni  does  not  in  my  opinion  hold  the  important  place 
assigned  to  it  by  some  in  croup,  it  yet,  I  think,  plays  a  very  im- 
portant part  in  this  affection,  as  well  as  in  the  chronic  diseases  which 
my  illustrious  master  uses  as  illustrative  examples  in  his  sentences 
just  quoted.  From  the  importance  of  this  subject,  I  shall  after- 
wards return  to  it :  and  I  shall  specially  have  occasion  to  revert  to 
it,  when  I  speak  of  symptomatic  affections  of  the  nervous  system, 
particularly  of  angina  pectoris  and  asthma. 

To  continue  the  description : — The  suffocative  attacks  follow  one 
another  more  rapidly,  and  at  the  same  time  become  more  and  more 
violent :  very  soon,  there  is  no  interval  at  all,  the  suffocative  struggle 
being  continuous  up  to  the  agony  of  death:  the  laryngeal  sound 
also  becomes  permanent.  From  time  to  time,  the  poor  children, 
in  a  state  of  excitement  which  it  is  impossible  to  describe,  suddenly 
sit  up,  seize  their  bed  curtains  and  tear  them  with  convulsive  frenzy  : 
they  sometimes  strip  off  the  paper  from  the  wall  with  their  nails : 
they  throw  themselves  on  the  necks  of  their  mothers  or  of  those  about 
them,  embracing  them  and  trying  to  clutch  whatever  they  can  as  a 
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icthiug  to  Iiolcl  by.  At  otlier  times,  it  is  against  themselves  that 
they  direct  their  impotent  efforts,  grasping  violently  the  front  of  the 
neck,  as  if  to  tear  out  from  it  something  wliich  was  suffocating  them. 
The  puffy,  purple  face,  an  J  the  haggard  sparkling  eyes  express  the 
most  painful  anxiety  and  the  most  profound  terror  i  the  exliaust^d 
infant  then  falls  into  a  sort  of  stupor,  during  which  respiration  is 
iliiHciilt  and  Iiissing,  The  face  and  lips  are  pale,  and  the  eyes  sunken. 
At  last,  after  a  supreme  effort  to  breathcj  the  agonies  of  death 
begin,  and  tlie  struggle  ends  without  there  baring  been  any  severe 
suffocative  symptoms  such  as  might  have  been  looked  for  from  the 
previous  attacks. 

In  adults,  the  picture  is  still  more  frightful.  The  violence  of  the 
suffocative  attacks,  the  sort  of  frenzy  which  take^  possession  of  the 
dying  subject,  vainly  struggling  to  get  rid  of  the  obstacle  to  respi- 
ration, it  is  impossible  to  depict.  At  last,  when  the  lips  have  become 
livid  and  the  face  turgid,  when  asphyxia  has  reached  its  last  stagej 
the  adult,  like  the  child,  falls  into  a  state  of  stapor,  and  dies  gene- 
rally in  a  state  of  prostration.  To  use  Borsieri^s  words; — "Sic 
irrequieti  assidue  jactantur,  donee  penitus  prostrati  jaceant  et  stran- 
gulati  pereant/'  I  say  generally,  because  in  some  exceptional  cases 
the  patient  is  carried  off  by  a  fit  of  suffocation. 

As  I  have  already  remarked,  the  intermittence  of  the  suffocative 
fits  is  a  fact  ver}-  important  to  be  acquainted  with,  inasmuch  as  igno- 
rance of  it  might  lead  you  into  error.  Suppose,  for  example,  that 
having  beeu  called  in  to  a  case  of  croup,  you  resorted  to  some  par- 
ticular treatment,  that  you  applied  leeches,  abstracted  blood  from  the 
arm  or  foot,  gave  an  emetic,  or  applied  a  blister  to  the  front  of  the 
neck  or  to  the  chejt;  and  suppose  further,  that  immediately  after 
you  had  done  one  or  more  of  these  things,  there  occurred  one  of 
those  intervals  of  calm  of  which  I  have  spoken,  you  might  ascribe 
this  to  the  ciEciency  of  your  treatment,  while,  nevertlieless,  the 
disease  had  only  followed  its  natural  course.  It  is  important,  there- 
fore, to  be  aware  of  the  fact,  that,  independent  of  treatment,  the 
suffocative  fits  are  intermittent.  Besides  intermittence  depending 
upon  the  element  of  spasm  entering  into  the  case,  there  is  also  inter- 
mittence arising  from  expulsion  of  the  false  membrane  which  causes 
the  suffocative  attacks. 

It  happens  sometimes — once,  perhaps,  in  six  or  eight  times — that 
in  a  paroxysm  of  vomiting  or  cough,  tlie  larynx  is  all  at  once  cleaned, 
the  child  or  adult  discharging  strips  of  false  membrane  or  membranous 
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tubeSj  which  come  firom  the  glottis  and  windpij)€.  When  tlm  ooaHif^ 
there  is  all  at  once  as  complete  quietude  aa  if  tradieotonij  had  beta 
performed.  The  patient  fiiUs  into  a  tranquil  sleep,  and  may  remam 
quiet  for  six,  eight,  ten,  fifteen,  o?  tirenty-four  hour?*  The  telatioiis 
then  entertain  hopes  of  recovery,  in  which  the  physician  even  is 
tempted  to  participate.  He,  however,  cannot  lose  sight  of  the  fact 
that  diphtheria  is  a  disease,  which,  though  it  occasionar  '  ^  a 

lespite,  does  not  aa  readily  bestow  a  pardon*     He  cannot  iiai 

when  a  false  membrane  is  detached  from  the  larynx  or  trachea, 
another  begins  to  form  in  its  place :  that  the  exudation,  passing  aoeir 
through  its  stages,  again  covers  the  parts  with  a  kyej-  whidi  at  Ural 
thin,  gradually  becomes  thick,  and  so  at  last  re-estabUshea  the  obstacle 
which  formerly  existed. 

Suffocative  attacks,  similar  to  those  which  formerly  occurred,  wiD 
take  place,  and  if,  as  before,  the  new  diphtheritic  deposit  should  be 
expelled,  there  will  always  be  a  fear  of  its  again  forming,  I  have  seen 
children  expel  three  or  four  successive  pseudo-membranous  forma* 
tions,  and  sink  at  last  from  the  disease.  However,  I  must  also  add, 
that  I  have  seen  in  a  few  rare  cases,  ultimate  recovery  after  the 
spontaneous  expulsion  of  false  membranes.  But  so  exceptional  and 
rare  are  such  cases,  that  during  the  whole  of  my  long  professional 
career,  I  have  only  met  with  six,  though  the  number  of  cases  of  croup, 
both  in  adults  and  children,  which  I  have  seen,  is  great. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that  although  the  expulsion  of  the  false 
membranes  undoubtedly  offers  favourable  chances  of  recovery  to  the 
patient,  they  are  less  favourable  when,  recovery  not  having  taken 
place  spontaneously,  one  is  forced  at  a  later  stage  to  reaort  to  trache* 
otomy.  In  other  words,  the  operation  will  be  less  likely  to  succeed 
in  a  child  who  has  discharged  false  membranes,  than  in  one  who 
not :  you  will  at  once  perceive  the  reason  of  this. 

The  presence  of  pseudo-membranous  products  in  the  larynx 
trachea  show,  that  the  diphtheritic  inflammation  has  reached  them. 
After  tracheotomy,  the  extension  of  the  inflammation  seems  to 
cease.  The  expulsion  of  diphtheritic  products,  by  retarding  the 
crisis  at  which  operative  interference  becomes  imperative,  allows  the 
inflammation  to  extend  in  such  a  way,  that  in  a  child  who  has  got  rid 
of  pseudo-membranous  tubes,  whether  by  the  efforts  of  coughing  or 
vomiting,  and  who  has  in  consequence  experienced  temporary  amend* 
^  ment  and  in  whom  the  necessity  far  operating  has  been  thereby  post- 
poned for  forty-eight  hours^  you  run  the  risk  of  hanng  the  bronchial 
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fttibcs  invaded  with  fabe  membranes,  even  to  tlieir  remote  rami- 
fications ;  whereas,  in  another  who  has  had  at  the  beginning  tra- 
cheotomy performed,  followed^ by  expulsion  of  false  membranes,  this 
I  state  of  matters  will  be  rarely  found. 

I  have  already  said  that  in  rare  cases — case^,  however,  which  are 
I  not  so  rare  as  is  commonly  believed — the  disease  in  place  of  pursuing 
its  usual  progress  from  the  pharynx  to  the  larynx  and  trachea,  follows 
the  opposite  course,  and  attacking  in  the  first  instance  the  trachea^ 
[  or  beginning  even  in  the  bronchial  tubes,  ascends  to  tlie  larynx* 
Finally,*  diphtheria^  declaring  itself  simultaneously  in  dificrent 
situations,  may  at  the  firi^t  onset  of  the  disease  exist  in  the  interior 
of  tJie  larynx,  trachea,  and  bronchial  tubes,  while  it  is  also  manifested 
in  parts  accessible  to  sight. 

This  id  what  took  place  in  the  little  boy  of  St,  Bernard's  ward,  of 

i whose  case  I  have  just  been  speaking,     I  will  now  relate  another 

similar  case  which  occurred  in  the  Childreu^s  Hospital,  and  was 

reported  by  Dr*  Leon  Blondeau  during  his  initrnat  there  under  Dr. 

M.  P.  Guersant, 

A  little  boy  of  three  and  a  half  was  admitted  on  the  9th  of 

'November,  1847,  to  the  Hospital  in  the  Hue  de  Sevres,  presenting 

all  the  characteristic  symptoms  of  croup.     On  Saturday,  30th  of 

October,  he  had  been  seized  with  fever  :    on  the  Tuesday  following, 

the  eruption  of  measles  was  observed :  it  was  of  moderate  intensity, 

[but  the  morbillous  catarrh  was  very  severe.     On  the  Saturday,  and 

UtiU  more  on  the  Sunday,  attention  was  drawn  to  a  decided  embar- 

[rassment  in  the  breathing,  and  a  hoarseness  in  the  voice,  both  of 

rhich  progressively  increased, 

"When  tlie  child  was  brought  to  the  hospital,  the  following  symp- 

Itoms  were  observed.     The  face  was  pale,  and  of  a  hvid  tint.     There 

[was  considerable  dyspnoeir.     The  nasal  fossae  were  obstructed  by  a 

I  thick  greyish  mucous;  but  on  carefully  examining  the  throat,  no 

appearance  of  false  membrane  could  be  detected.     The  patient  was 

made  to  vomit,  but  not  even  temporary  amendment  resulted  from 

.  this  proceeding*   The  excitement  and  oppression  were  extreme.   The 

Ipulse  was  1 20  in  the  minute.     On  auscultating  the  chest,  sonorous 

rhonchi  were  heard. 

The  presence  of  exudations,  evidently  diphtheritic,  in  the  nasal 
ffoflfa:,  having  led  to  the  idea  that  possibly  there  were  false  mem- 
branes behind  the  veil  of  the  palate,  an  attempt  was  made  to  intro- 
duce into  that  situation  a  hair  pencil  charged  with  a  strong  solution 
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of  nitrate  of  silver.  This  proceeding  greatly  incr* ml*  J  tic  ►  \  nl 
racut.  It  13  worthy  of  notice  that  in  this  case,  thrjc  u:l<  jum  r  niiy 
eukrgpment  of  the  suhmaxillary  glands,  a  fact  explained  by  Uie 
absence  of  pharyngeal  lesion*  Another  emetic  was  prescribed — five 
centigrammes  (between  four  and  five  sevenths  of  a  grain)  of  tartar 
emetic. 

On  the  19th  of  Xovember,  the  child  was  more  Iranquil,  and  the 
dyspnoea  was  flight;  but  the  congh  was  hoarse,  the  voice  gone,  the 
coantenance  livid,  and  the  deposit  in  the  nasal  fosssB  persistent. 
The  pulse  was  ra8,  small,  and  thready.  By  the  evening,  there  had 
been  no  vomiting ;  but  the  child  had  had  ten  green  stoolu*  The 
breathing  had  agate  become  very  oppressed,  and  the  respirations 
were  46  in  the  minute.  The  child  was  in  a  state  of  orthopncsiu 
The  voice  was  entirely  gone :  expiration  was  not,  but  inspiration 
was,  noisy,  and  sounded  as  if  something  were  impeding  it:  the 
cough  was  very  hoarse.  The  nose  and  ears  were  cold  :  the  livid  hue 
of  the  countenance  was  increasing,  and  tlie  eye^  (generally  closfd) 
had  a  very  languid  expression*  The  poor  child  was  coustanlly 
moving  its  head  from  side  to  side,  as  if  io  search  of  a  position*  But 
it  soon  fell  into  a  state  of  collapse  arising  from  asphyxia,  and 
increased  by  the  debility  occasioned  by  the  numerous  alvine  evacua* 
tions  which  had  taken  place  daring  the  day.  Consciousne«  was 
unimpaired. 

During  the  night,  two  violent  suffocative  fits  occurred  :  next  day, 
the  asphyxia  was  greater  than  it  had  been  in  the  evening.  The  face 
was  pale  and  pufly  :  the  lips  were  cold  and  colourless.  The  mind, 
however,  seemed  quite  clear,  the  child  expressing  by  signs  that  bo 
wished  to  drink.  He  swallowed  easily.  Death  occurred  during  the 
day,  without  any  attempt  having  been  made  to  perform  tracheotomy, 
which  from  the  course  taken  by  the  disease  would  have  been  useless. 

At  the  autopsy,  the  respiratory  passages  of  both  lungs  were  found 
lined  with  false  membrane  from  the  larynx  to  the  first  ramifications 
of  the  bronchial  tubes ;  and  below  that,  the  tubes  were  filled  with 
thick  mucus-  In  the  nasal  fossa;,  were  found  the  exudative  pro- 
ducts which  had  been  seen  during  life  :  but  neither  in  tlie  pharynx 
nor  mouth  was  there  anything  which  could  correctly  be  called  Coke 
membrane. 

In  conclusion,  to  repeat  what  I  have  just  been  saying — and  the 
point  is  of  sufficient  importance  to  justify  my  recurring  to  it — 
although  the  expulsion  of  the  fnUc  racmhrnucs  may  in  a  few  caacs 
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ead  to  the  spontaneous  cure  of  croupj  it  is  certain  that  when  the 

Jisease   has   followed  its  usual  downward  course,  the  chances   of 

successful  result  from  traclieotoinj  is  rauch  less  when  membranous 

^uhes  have  been  expelled,  inasmuch  as  that  is  evidence  of  the  disease 

baving  exteoded  to  the  ramifications  of  the  bronchial  tubes.     This 

itension  of  the  disease  sometimes  proceeds  very  far,  and  I  have 

een  cases  in  w*hich  children  have,  after  tracheotomy,  brought  up 

?alse  membrane  moulded  in  the  very  minute  bronchial  ramifications, 

I  still  have  in  my  museum  one  of  tliese  arborisations  of  false  mem- 

brancsy  which   I  have  shown  you,  and  which  was  obtained  under 

jTour  oflTi  observation  at  the  autopsy  of  a  little  girl  who  died  in  our 

St,  Bernard^s  ward.     This  diphtheritic  arborisation  comprising  the 

achea  and  the  large  tubes,  extended  to  the  fourth  ramilications.    I 

net  with  a  similar  case,  in  a  child  of  five  years  of  age^  who  was 

cured  by  tracheotomy.     The  false  membrane  was  expelled  at  the 

ime  of  the  operation. 

It  must  be  stated  that  generally,  in  two  thirds  of  the  cases 
according  to  the  statistics  collected  by  Bretonneau,  as  well  as  accord- 
fing  to  those  of  Dr.  Ilusscnot,^  the  false  membranes  do  not  extend 
beluw  the  trachea.     Tbis  is  a  remarkable  fact,  and,  as  I  shall  after- 
rards  have  to  remind  you,  has  a  bearing  favourable  to  resorting  to 
Itracheotoray  in  this  disease.     It  appears,  however,  that  in  some 
pidemic5,  the  extension  of  the  membranous  formations  to  the  bron- 
chial tubes  is  more  usual  and  more  rapid  than  in  ihe  epidemics 
chich  have  come  under  my  observation. 

Dr.  Peter,  who  had  an  opportunity  of  studying  a  severe  epidemic 
)f  diphtheria  at  the  Children's  Hospital,  in  discussing  my  opinions 
[on  this  subject,  thus  expresses  himself : — 

'^  Dr.  Trousseau  describes  w4th  care  the  different  localisations  of 

diphtheria :  nevertheless,  my  own  observations  justify  me  in  believ- 

tiiig  that   bronchial  diphtheria  is  more  frequent  than  the  clinical 

"professor  supposes,  for  I  have  noted  it  as  oceurring  in  nearly  half 

the  aiscs — 54  times  in  121  cases.    I  can  also  affirm  that  diphtheria 

extends  with  incredible  rapidity  to  the  bronchial  tubes,  a  fact,  till 

low,  far  from  being  known.    In  four  days,  a  considerable  surface  of 

khc  bronchial  mucous  membrane  may  be  coated  with  false  membrane; 

and  it  is  generally  between  the  second  and  fourth  days  inclusive,  that 

he  bronchial  tubes  arc  invaded,  if  they  are  to  be  invaded  at  all.  We 
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mast  not,  ho\revcr,  attach  undue  importance  to  the  gravity  of  this 
prognostic,  nor  regard  bronchitic  diphtheria  as  an  absolute  contra* 
indication  to  tracheotomy :  indeed,  on  the  one  hand,  it  is  irapoasihle 
— from  the  frequency  and  rapid  development  of  bronchitic  diphtheria 
— to  be  certain  that  an  asphyxiated  croup  patient  doca  not  present 
that  complication  ;  and  on  the  other  handj  we  knoir  of  more  than 
one  case  of  recovery  in  which  fake  racinbranes,  manifefiUy  moulded 
in  the  bronchial  tubes,  were  ejected  through  the  canula/'^ 

Let  me  now,  Gentlemen,  say  a  word  on  the  general  symptoms  ftnd 
complications  of  the  disease.  At  first,  as  I  liave  already  said,  there 
i&fclnle  eJccitemenL  There  is  also  enf/orgement  of  (he  ^lamU,  more 
considerable  than  in  some  other  kinds  of  sore  throat,  but  Icds  than 
ill  the  sore  tliroat  of  scarlatina,  or  in  malignant  diphtlieritic  sore 
throat.  The  fever  continues  for  one  or  two  days,  and  then  ceases^ 
whilst  the  malady  progresses,  lih&pahi  m  (he  (hroat  is  to  iasigni- 
ficant  that  children  of  four  or  five  years  of  age  who  arc  able  to 
express  what  Uiey  feel,  make  no  complaint  of  it.  This  almost  com- 
plete absence  of  constitutional  symptoms  and  pain  in  the  throat 
allows  the  malady  so  insidiously  to  make  way,  that  the  physician  is 
not  called  in  till  it  has  reached  the  larynx,  that  is  to  say,  not  till 
croup  has  declared  itaclf.  By  this  time,  the  pseado-merabniriout 
formations  which  at  first  occupied  the  pharynx  have  had  lime  to  be- 
come detached,  and  there  may  then  be  hardly  any,  or  not  even  a  slirtsi 
of  them  remaining  on  the  tonsils,  or  on  any  part  of  the  mucous  mrni* 
brane  of  the  palate.  This  fact  is  important:  it  fjuite  explairu  the 
cases  in  which  pseudo-membranous  laryngitis  was  supposed  to  have 
been  developed  all  at  once,  and  not  to  have  been  propagated  down- 
wards from  the  ])liarynx* 

Wc  have  now,  Gentlemen,  come  to  the  point  at  which  it  is  neces- 
sary to  speak  of  sudden  croup  :  tlic  subject  is  one  which  has  a  good 
claim  on  us  to  stop  to  consider  it.  You  will  hear  it  said  by  men, 
recognised  as  possessing  experience,  that  they  have  often  seen  dt*alh 
from  croup  in  children  in  whom  the  pharynx  had  not  been  implu 
cated.  Prior  to  Bretonneau  reading  his  first  work  on  diphtheria  to 
the  Academy  in  1818,  before  the  publication  of  his  treatise  in  1826, 
the  occurrence  of  sudden  cronp  was  generally  believed:  the  belief 


'  Petuu  (Michel)  r  Dee  Ldsiona  Broncbiques  et  Pulmonnires  ;  ct  ptrtlcn* 
litVcment  de  la  Broncliitc  Pseudo*  mem  brane  use  dans  lo  Croup.  [Ga^tte  lieb* 
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was  that  roerabranous  croup  begun  in  the  larynx.  Bretonneau, 
however,  maintMaed  and  demonstrated  that  almost  always — at  least 
19  times  in  30 — the  pharynx  is  the  starting-poiiit  of  the  malady. 
His  friend  Guersant,  for  many  years  physician  to  the  Children's 
Hospital,  after  having  maintained  the  first  opinion,  took  the  same 
view  of  the  matter  as  Brctonneuu  as  soon  as  his  attention  was 
awakened  to  the  question.  Since  that  time,  every  one,  at  Paris  or 
elsewhere,  who  has  taken  the  trouble  to  examine  the  subject  has 
come  to  the  same  conclusion.  I  have  seen  perhaps  more  of  croup 
than  the  busiest  physicians  of  the  capital,  from  the  circumstance  of 
ray  having  been  for  eighteen  years  entrusted  with  the  department 
for  sick  children  in  the  hospitals,  also  because,  from  my  having  in- 
troduced tracheotomy  into  the  treatment  of  laryngeal  diphtheria,  I 
liave  frequently  had  the  honour  of  being  consulted  as  to  the  advisa- 
bility of  that  operation ;  and  I  declare  to  you  that  the  proposition 
of  my  venerated  master  is  the  truth,  that  in  most  cases  croup  begins 
in  the  pharynx. 

But  I  do  not  deny  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  a  sudden  attack 
of  croup  [/<?  croup  d'emblJe].  ^"ot  only  do  I  believe  that  the 
pellicular  disease  may  strike  its  first  blow  at  the  larynx,  but  I  even 
admit  that  it  may  make  its  first  attack  upon  the  bronchial  tubes. 
Examples  of  this  have  been  mentioned  by  Guersant  and  many  others. 
Dr.  Yvaren,  in  his  report  on  the  epidemic  of  diphtheria  which  pre- 
vailed at  Avignon  in  1858,  states  that  its  special  character  was  the 
sudden  manner  in  which  the  larynx  and  bronchial  tubes  were 
attacked.  I  have  already  mentioned  two  cases  to  you  in  which  the 
disease  appeared  simultaneously  in  the  bronchial  tubes,  and  trachea, 
as  well  as  in  parts  accessible  to  sight.  Why  should  it  be  looked  on 
as  surprising,  that  diphtheria  should  all  at  once  localise  itself  in  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  larynx,  in  the  same  way  that  it  localises 
itself  in  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  nose,  month,  or  vagina  ?  I  do 
not  deny,  then,  that  croup  may  begin  in  the  larj'nx,  but  1  maintain 
that  its  doing  so  is  a  rare  and  exceptional  occurrence. 

The  former  belief  in  the  greater  prevalence  of  this  occurrence 
arose  from  the  insufficient  manner  in  which  patients  were  examined. 
The  throat  was  not  explored  with  necessary  care,  and  again,  as  the 
medical  man  was  called  in  late,  there  had  been  time  for  the  pharyn- 
geal false  membranes  to  disappear;  the  late  arrival  of  the  physician 
arising,  as  1  have  already  said,  from  the  mildness  of  the  general  and 
local  precursory  symptoms,     "When  you  are  sent  for  to  a  child  who 
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Tou  are  told  lias  be^n  ill  from  croup  for  only  two  days, 
relations  to  recall  the  preceding  circumstaince^,  and  you  will  learii^ 
that,  the  child  had  been  suffering  for  a  longer  period  :  yoa  will  learn 
that  for  five  or  six  days,  he  had  been  eating  less,  had  been  rom]J:iin« 
ing  of  a  little  difficulty  in  swallowing,  and  had  been  refusing  to  take 
any  kind  of  food  which  was  at  all  hard,  such  as  the  crust  of  bread  J 
and  you  will  learn  also,  that  there  had  been  observed  a  little  swelling 
of  the   neck ;   these  are  symptoms    of    sore   throat,   and   of  thel 
prior  existence  of  false  membranes  which  you  have  come  too  laic 
to  see. 

To  return  to  the  general  symptoms  : — In  practice,  when  you  have 
to  do  with  the  diseases  of  childhood,  let  me  counsel  you  to  be  on 
your  guard  if  there  are  symptoms  present  which,  thou  '  '  't  in 
appearance,  may  in  reality  be  the  commencement  of  a  tei t  i  liidy. 

When  you  see  a  child  which  has  been  sufTermg  for  some  days  from 
feelings  of  general  discomfort,  and  an  insiguiticant  amount  of  fcrcr« 
but  is  unable  to  ttll  you  whence  its  sutferings  proceed,  at  onna* 
examine  the  state  of  the  throat,  depress  the  tongue  hi  such  a  way  aa 
to  enable  you  to  see  to  the  bottom  of  the  pharynx,  and  in  many  i 
you  will  6ud  that  the  discomfort  has  been  the  announcement 
diphtheria,  and  that  there  is  a  deposit  of  false  membrane  on  the 
tonsils  and  veil  of  the  palate. 

In  the  iidttlt,  matters  pursue  a  similar  course.  The  general  dis-» 
comfort  and  the  febrile  excitement  are  so  slight  as  to  be  bardJy 
recogaisable,  and  there  is  almost  an  absence  of  sore  throat:  you  will 
sometimes  meet  with  patients  having  the  pharynx  coated  with  hlnn 
membrane,  and  who  nevertheless  make  but  very  slight  complaint  of 
difficulty  of  swallowing.  Here,  however,  the  danger  is  greater  thai 
in  the  child.  As  the  adult  has  the  laryngeal  orifice  proportionally 
larger  than  the  child,  and  the  caUbre  of  the  trachea  also  proportion- 
ally greater,  the  air  finds  sufficient  passage  even  when  the  walls  of 
these  conduits  begin  to  be  covered  with  false  membrane ;  and  by  the 
time  that  the  symptoms  of  croup  declare  themselves,  the  diphtheria 
has  had  time  seriously  to  compromise  the  ramifications  of  the  bron- 
chial tubeSi 

It  is  long  since  these  phenomena  made  an  impression  on  my 
mhid,  for  I  bad  a  good  opportunity  of  examining  them  in  the  epi- 
demic of  Sologne,  which,  in  i8'28,  I  was  sent  to  study  with  Dr, 
Ramon,  Allow  me  to  bring  under  your  notice  some  of  the  case^i 
wliich  then  came  under  my  personal  observation. 
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certain  day — a  day  too  memorable  for  me  ever  to  forget 
— I  \ras  dining  witli  M.  de  Bethune,  whose  castle  is  situated  a  short 
distance  froui  Selles,  in  the  department  of  Cher,  when  a  peasant 
came  for  me  in  urgent  haste,  declaring  that  his  wife  was  in  a  state  of 
siiflbcatiou.  I  immediately  went  to  the  patient.  I  found  a  woman 
of  28  years  of  age  dressed  in  holiday  attire :  it  was  Whit- Sunday. 
She  had  attended  mass  in  the  morning  at  a  distance  of  a  quarter  of  a 
league  from  h(jr  home  where  she  then  was  :  she  walked  home,  dined 
as  usual,  and  was  preparing  to  go  to  vespers,  when  she  was  suddenly 
seized  with  a  fit  of  snflbcation,  so  violent  that  her  husband  was  afraid 
that  before  I  arrived  she  would  be  dead.  When  1  saw  her,  the 
unfortunate  woman  was  in  reality  dying.  Upon  at  once  examining 
the  throat,  I  discovered  that  the  pharynx  was  covered  with  thick 
false  membrane.  The  nature  of  the  disease  was  thus  demonstrated; 
and  as  the  poor  woman  was  in  the  last  extremity,  nothing  but 
tracheotomy  could  prevent  immediate  death*  "Without  any  delay,  1 
proceeded  to  perform  the  operation :  I  was  alone,  with  the  patient's 
husband  as  my  oidy  assistant ;  and  a  convex-bladed  penknife,  which 
I  fortunately  had  in  my  pocket  was  my  only  instrument :  having  no 
tracheAlcanuIa,  I  was  obliged  to  hammer  a  rough  sort  of  one  out  of 
a  ball  of  lead.  Unliappily  tlie  false  membrane  bad  penetrated 
to  the  minute  bronchial  ramifications.  Next  day,  the  patient 
died. 

The  suddenness  of  the  disaster  which  occurred  in  this  case  gives 
you  an  idea  of  the  slightness  of  the  constitutional  symptoms  by  wliicU 
it  had  been  preceded.  The  case  corroborates  my  remark  to  the 
effect,  that  in  pharyngeal  diphtheria — a  disease  which  when  it 
remains  confined  to  the  pharynx  is  a  not  very  serious  local  disease — 
there  is  generally  very  little  constitutional  disturbance  during  the 
first  days  of  the  malady. 

In  a  village  in  the  department  of  thelndre,  where  the  disease  was 
epidemic,  the  rural  watchman,  a  man  aged  71,  was  still  going  about 
his  ordinary  occupations  when  I  saw  him  under  an  attack  of  mem* 
branous  sore  throat  which  carried  him  off  next  day  after  frightful 
sutfocative  tits, 

la  the  same  commune,  tbere  was  pointed  out  to  me  a  family, 
several  of  the  members  of  which  had  sunk  under  the  disease.  I  was 
called  to  a  little  girl  who  was  attacked  by  it.  When  I  arrived  at 
her  residence,  she  was  absent,  and  had  to  be  sought  for  in  the  fields^ 
where  she  was  taking  charge  of  the  turkeys,     I  waited  an  hour  for 
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Iier :  wlien  she  came  in,  slir  was  panting  and  conid  hardl?  breatlie. 
In  the  evening,  she  died  of  croup.  Allliough  this  poor  child  had 
made  no  change  in  her  usual  mode  of  life,  she  had  neverthclcas  been 
ill  for  eight  days,  though  certainly  without  any  marked  general 
gymptoms  of  illness.  Like  the  woman  who  died  Ln  her  holiday 
attire,  and  the  rural  watchman  who  was  going  about  his  usual  occa* 
pations  till  the  day  before  his  death,  she  had  continued  to  eat^  drinks 
and  go  out  as  usual. 

Do  not  forget  these  cases.  Gentlemen :  do  not  forget  that  diphtberia 
very  often  seta  in  mildly.  If  there  be  any  fever  during  the  first 
twenty-four  hours  or  first  two  days,  it  soon  ceases,  or  becomes  insig- 
nificant. The  existence  of  the  malady  is  hnrdly  announced  by  a 
slight  difficulty  in  swallowing.  The  difficulty  of  breathing  cornea 
latex:  but  by  the  time  it  has  come,  the  disease  has  reached  tlit 
larynx,  and  will  exe  long,  a  little  sooner  or  a  little  later,  suffocate  tha 
patieiit. 

In  so  terrible  a  disease,  the  prognosis  is  necessarily  unfavourable 
in  the  last  degree.  Left  to  itself,  it  is  almost  inevitably  fatal.  Here 
are  two  examples  of  recovery  ! 

During  the  same  Sologne  epidemic  of  which  I  have  beea  speaking, 
the  prefect  of  the  department  of  Loir-et-Cher  informed  mc  that  a 
malignant  soro  tliroat  was  desolating  the  neighbouring  communes  of 
Ferte-Bauharnais,  I  proceeded  thither,  and  at  two  farms  in  the 
commune  of  Tremblevif  (the  farms  of  Roi  David  and  Grand^PieJ- 
Blain),  I  saw  a  spectacle  as  heart-rending  as  it  is  possible  to  witne*** 
At  the  one  fann  1  only  found  remaining  the  head  of  the  family  and  a 
servant-girl  of  sixteen  years  of  age.  The  man  was  sitting  in  the 
cliimney-corncr,  and  did  not  rise  even  to  receive  me.  His  age  waa 
2j,  He  informed  me  that  he  and  the  maid-servant  were  the  sole 
survivors  of  eighteen  residents  in  his  house  and  on  his  farm.  The 
maid  also  had  been  ill :  but  had  been  cured  by  the  priest  of  Trcrn* 
blevif,  who  had  eight  or  ten  times  touched  her  throat  with  the  spirit 
of  salt  (hydrochloric  acid).  As  fur  himself,  he  knew,  he  said,  the 
fate  in  store  for  him,  "To-morrow,  or  next  day/'  said  he,  "I  flhall 
die  as  my  children,  my  wife,  rojfc  father,  and  my  mother  have  died/' 
Firmly  conxiuced  that  such  was  to  be  his  fate,  he  would  take  no  mca* 
sures  to  avert  it.  I,  however,  examined  his  throat :  the  tonsils  wer« 
completely  covered  with  pseudo-membranous  exudation :  the  state  of 
the  respiration  and  voice  showed  me  that  the  larynx  was  not  yet 
invnf]p(l.     I  endeavoured  to  inspire  him  with  hope,  and  appealing  to 
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the  recorenr  of  his  servant,  I  said  that  all  was  not  lost,  and  that  if 
be  consented  to  bo  treated  in  the  same  manner  that  she  had  been 
treated^  he  too  might  be  cured.  Ho  yielded  to  my  persuai^iou: 
and — God  helping — my  treatment  had  the  hoped-for  resiJt,  Tkia 
man  was  saved. 

Such,  Gcntlemenj  is  the  appalling  'mortality  which  diphtheria 
brings  in  its  train.  Of  eighteen  individuals,  two  only  escaped 
death,  and  these  two  riuid  their  preservation  to  energetic 
treatment. 

Three  years  previously,  in  another  department,  epidemic  diphtheria 
made  such  ravages  in  one  of  the  villages  in  the  environs  of  Chapelle- 
V(?ronge,  near  Ferti^-Gaucher,  that  of  sixty  children,  nearly  all  male»^ 
sixty  died !     This  fact  is  stated  by  Dr,  Ferrand.^ 

When  I  arrived  in  Holognc,  I  found  the  medical  men  discouraged 
to  such  a  degree  that  some  of  them  were  unwilUng  to  visit  any  more 
patients  suffering  from  niahVnant  sore  throat ;  and  the  clergy  assured 
me  that  all  who  took  the  disease  inevitably  died  of  it.  At  Marcilly, 
in  Yillette,  of  650  inhabitants,  66  persons — more  than  a  tenth  of 
the  entire  population — died  of  w/tiic  sore  throat,  as  the  parish  priest 
had  designated  the  disease.  At  a  later  period,  it  is  true,  some 
recoveries  took  place,  after  the  adoption  of  an  empirical  treatment 
recommended  by  a  woman  of  the  place.  It  consisted  in  the  em- 
ployment of  a  mixture  of  vinegar  and  alum,  such  as  is  used  in  the 
country  in  the  treatment  of  the  chancrous  mouth  and  throat  of 
Fheep  and  pigs. 

Pliaryngeal  diphtheria,  then,  is  almost  always  mortal,  when  its 
progress  is  not  arrested  in  time  by  treatment.  There  are  forms  of 
the  malady  which  nearly  always  prove  fatal  whatever  treatment 
is  adopted ;  but  the  form  now  under  consideration  is  for  the  most 
part  curable,  when  recourse  is  had  to  the  therapeutic  means  of  which 
I  am  going  to  speak. 

Apart  from  paralytic  affections,  consecutive  complications  of 
diphtheria,  to  which  I  propose  specially  to  devote  a  lecture,  there  are 
other  complications  which  increase  the  danger  of  the  case,  and  blast 
the  hopes  of  the  physician,  at  the  very  moment  of  his  counting  on  a 
cure  from  his  having  succeeded  in  arresting  the  progress  of  the 
disease  by  energetic  treatment.  I  refer  to  enierltu  which  is  common 
in  children  ;  to  pneumonia,  to  which  Ghisi  has  called  attention ;  and 
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Tike  cbild  to  whom  I  Inve  tlieftdjr  teraal  iima  ttterrtA^  care  im 
SB  exufkitf  Iht  ptripnrMMMc  conplieilioiij  vhidi  we  Imtc  < 
mdwMtift  other  dffiwIifaftfB    Lgfterij.  ftt  th^  urtopsr  of  iitoti 
cliildj  we  found  pqlmnMiy  OBpkjKnL 

The  ilttle  pstienl  vtt  adiBittid  to  the  iiosfimi  whtu  m  LCie 
eUge  of  cnvp.    He  aeened  ifmg  whfok  like  irnUmt  oa  dotj  pern 
focmed  trMrlieotoiiij*    At  liic  Ttsit  next  momo^  fifkcm  hottri 
Ibo  opentioB,  the  duU  had  kill  oooadenhle  oppramiL     We 
%tmwAmmA  |o  cfetT  oot  the  tuteni^  caoiila  whieh  hid  beeoaie  9lc 
lip.    The  djspiKei,  however,  still  conliiiiied ;  ind  we  beud  dur 
cipirilinp  m  pecaltw  souid  cauned  hj  the  paas»ge  of  sir  through  i 
iminiBiciiii  &  soond  which  I  have  called  $efiatic — Mtnior  Mermi 
— from  the  feaembbmce  il  bears  to  the  noise  omsed  by  a  saw- 
— cottiiig  stone.    This  saocd  is  a  veiy  Taloahle  mgn  m  farmiiig  i 
prognosb:  when  I  hear  it  in  ehQdien  imritom  tracheotomy ' 
been  perfornied^  I  oodisider  death  as  inevitable.   And  so  it  was  in  the 
case  of  our  little  pstient:  be  died  during  the  daf. 

On  examining  the  bod/  afler  death,  we  saw  the  larjiut  and  trachea 
coated  with  false  membrane^  wbich  also  extended  into  the  broncltt 
and  their  very  remote  ramifications :  several  lobules  of  lung  wcraj 
separated   br  large  buUas   of  cellular   tissue   distended  with   air,4 
which  having  broken  up  the  vesicles  had  thus  caused  iiiteriobuLtr 

Brctonneau  observed  this  lesion  in  two  eases  which  are  reported 
in  bis  treatise  on  diphtheria :  one  of  the  subjects  was  a  soldier  of  the 
legion  of  La  Yendee,  and  the  other  a  young  child.  The  case  of  the 
lulter  occurred  during  an  epidemic  in  La  Ferriere  :  the  emphyanna^ 
U'ijs  the  result  of  the  violence  of  the  inspiratory  efforts,  just  as  in 
whoopbg-cough^  it  is  the  result  of  tlie  violeace  and  freqaency  of  the 
[laroxyyms.  In  children  upon  whom  the  oi>eration  of  tmchcotomj ' 
has  been  pcrforujed,  you  will  sometimes  see  this  emphysema  in  so 
formidable  a  degree  as  to  have  reached  the  cellular  tii^sue  of  the 
neck,  shoidders,  and  chest;  but  it  is  not  the  consequence  of 
the  operation^  as  some  might  imagine,  for  it  existed  prior  to  the 
operation. 

iJr.  Peter  has  always  met  with  pulmonary  emphysema  in  the 
nuli»psir5  wjiich  he  has  made  of  patients  who  have  died  of  croup.  In 
the  majority  of  his  cases,  the  cmphyeema  was  not  vesicular:  in  the 
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CBSC5  in  whicli  the  suffocative  attacks  had  been  very  viulent^  inter- 
lobular emphjecma  was  found*  Finally,  Drs.  Earthez  ami  Itilliet, 
and  also  Dr.  Henri  Roger,  have  described  the  occurrence  of  general 
emphysema  proceeding  from  the  successive  invasion  of  the  me- 
diastinal and  subcutaneous  cellular  tissue-  In  a  large  majority  of 
casesj  the  emphysema  occupies  the  upper  third  and  edge^  of  both 
lungs ;  and  Dr.  Peter  says  that  some  observers  have  failed  to  see  the 
cmpltyscmaj  because  in  place  of  there  being  an  aniemic  and  pale 
condition  of  tlie  tissue,  as  is  usual  in  this  lesion,  there  is  sometimes 
congestion  and  redness  of  the  emphysematous  parenchyma.^ 

Maligxakt  Dlphtheria, 

A  much  more  Terrible  Farm  of  the  Disease. — The  Local  Affection  ii  as 
Nothing  compared  Ut  the  CkmHiiutional  Spnpiofns. — It  EilU,  not 
like  Croup  hf  QRphtfxiaihig  tke paiienU  h^  mffocaiixe paroxysms ^ 
but  it  Kills  htf  General  Polsomng  after  the  manner  of  Septic 
Diseases. —  Glandular  Engorgemettt  considerahle. — Erysipelatous 
Redness,— Membranous  Coryza  and  Nasal  Diphtheria, — Diph- 
theritic  Ojihthahnia, — Epistaris. — Hccmorrhages  of  Every  KimL* 
— Aneemia. 

Gentlemen : — In  my  last  lecture  I  spoke  of  that  form  of  diph- 
theria which  may  be  called  normal,  of  that  form  of  disease,  which, 
beginning  in  the  pharynx,  extends  to  the  larynx,  trachea,  and  bron- 
chial tubes,  so  constituting  croup,  whicli  proves  fatal  by  causing 
asphyxia.  That  I  told  yon  is  the  most  common  form  :  it  is  the 
form  which  it  takes  when  sporadic,  and  also  that  which  it  exclusively 
assumes  in  some  epidemics;  it  is  even  the  most  common  form  when 
malignant  diphtheria,  of  which  I  am  now  going  to  speak,  prevails. 
For  instance,  in  a  family  in  which  four,  five,  or  six  individuals  are 
attacked,  croup  will  be  the  general  rule,  and  the  malignant  form, 
which  carries  off  persons  by  general  poisoning,  will  be  the  excep- 
tion. 

During  recent  years,  we  have  had  several  cases  of  the  malignant 
form  I  and  among  others,  that  of  a  Httlc  girl,  in  whom  you  have  had 
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an  opportunity  of  following  tbc  progrew  of  the  maladjr  step  by  step 
to  its  Catal  issue. 

The  patient  was  a  girl^  aged  H,  ^ho  had  on  the  erening  of  the 
preceding  daj  been  admitted  into  the  H6tel  Diea,  under  the  care  of 
my  colleague  Dr.  Jobert  (of  Lamballe),  who  sent  her  to  me.  Only 
three  or  foar  days  had  elapsed  since  she  had  been  seized  with  sore 
throat  of  so  slight  a  character,  and  accompanied  by  so  little  ferer, 
that  neither  did  she  make  any  complaint  on  the  subject,  nor  were 
her  relations  in  any  anxiety  about  her  state.  The  malady,  however, 
having  increased  in  severity,  and  the  glands  of  the  neck  having  be- 
come obviously  swollen,  she  was  taken  to  the  hospital,  and  placed| 
in  the  first  instance,  in  the  surgical  department;  but  when  the 
nature  of  the  disease  was  perceived,  she  was  transferred  to  our  St, 
Bernard *s  ward. 

When  examining  the  mouthi  at  my  first  visit,  I  was  struck  with 
the  horribly  gangrenous  foetor  of  the  breath.  The  veil  of  the  palate 
was  thrust  very  much  forward  and  to  the  right,  exactly  as  in  inflam- 
matory  sore  throat  when  only  one  side  is  affected;  but  I  saw  on  the 
veil  of  the  palate  a  whitish  membranous  exudation,  the  eJtt^nt  of 
•  which  was  sharply  defined,  aiid  which  was  attached  at  itst  tipper  part 
in  festoon  form,  near  the  palatine  arch.  This  diphtheritic  membrane 
which  reached  to  the  pillar  of  the  veil  of  the  palate,  became  merged  in 
a  sort  of  greyish  putrilaginous  magma  occupying  the  throat,  exud- 
ing a  greyish  sanious  fluid  of  the  most  disgusting  odour.  Upon  the 
uvula,  pushed  completely  to  the  left  by  swelling  of  the  affected  parts,  1 
saw  on  the  right,  a  covering  of  whitish  deposit,  while  the  left  side, 
as  well  as  the  corresponding  tonsil  were  free :  on  the  posterior  part 
of  the  pharynx,  we  perceived  one  or  two  spots  of  a  yellowish  white 
colour.  The  nostrils  were  in  a  perfectly  healthy  state.  The  swell- 
ing of  the  lymphatic  glands  at  the  angle  of  the  jaw,  and  of  the  sub- 
maxillary glands  was  considerable  on  the  right  side,  and  there  was  a 
great  deal  of  pain  in  the  swollen  parts :  on  the  left  side,  nothing 
note-worthy  was  observed, 

I  at  once  came  to  the  conclusion  that  I  had  to  do  with  a  case  of 
malignant  pharyngeal  diphtheria,  one  of  the  most  terrible  of  dis- 
eases, a  disease  which  never  spares  when  the  physician  has  failed  to 
employ  energetic  treatment,  and  is  even  then  implacable  in  a  very 
great  number  of  cases.  My  prognosis,  therefore,  was  unfavourable. 
Although  the  nose  was  not  yet  implicated — in  which  case  I  should 
have  looked  on  a  fatal  issue  as  inevitable— the  great  engoi^* 
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ment  of  the  cervical  and  submaxillary  glands  seemed  of  very  evil 
augury. 

I  immediately  instituted  the  only  treatment  which  could  afford  a 
chance  of  success.  I  vigorously  cauterised  the  affected  parts  with 
a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  composed  of  one  part  of  the  nitrate  to 
five  times  its  weight  of  water,  and  then  insufflated  powdered  alum  by 
means  of  a  tube.  That  evening  and  next  morning,  the  cauterizations 
were  repeated,  a  saturated  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper  being  used 
in  place  of  the  nitrate  of  silver.  Six  or  eight  times  daring  the  day, 
in  the  interval  between  the  cauterizations,  powdered  alum  and  taniuu 
were  alternately  insulHated.  I  also  used  all  possible  means  for 
securing  the  regular  administration  of  nutriment  to  the  child,  so  as 
to  make  her  take,  willingly  or  by  force,  soup  and  chocolate,  as  well 
as  small  cups  of  coffee  as  a  stimulant  and  tonic.  I  at  the  same  time 
prescribed  cinchona  in  different  forms.  When  I  return  to  the  sub- 
ject of  treatment,  I  shall  tell  you  how  much  importance  I  attach  to 
the  regular  administration  of  nourishment,  and  why  I  do  so. 

When  the  patient  had  been  four  days  in  our  wards,  her  situation 
was  far  from  ameliorated.  The  glandular  engorgement  which  had 
caused  me  from  the  first  to  form  an  unfavourable  prognosis,  had 
increased,  and  involved  the  cellular  tissue  of  the  cervical  and  sub* 
maxillary  regions.  Moreover,  a  symptom  still  more  alarming  had 
supervened — an  erysipelatous  redness  of  the  skin,  as  if  there  was  a 
deep-seated  abscess.  This  erysipelatous  redness,  a  phenomenon  to 
which  Borsieri  called  attention,  is  met  with,  as  a  general  rale,  only 
in  the  very  worst  form  of  diphtheria.  I  shall  have  to  revert  to  this 
subject. 

From  the  third  day,  we  obser\*ed  that  the  nostnb  were  involved. 
We  had  noticed,  on  the  evening  of  the  second  day,  that  their  lower 
parts  were  red :  this  redness  increasedj  and  next  morning,  there  was 
a  profuse  discharge  from  the  surface  of  the  pituitary  membrane,  a 
pseudo-membranous  secretion  with  which  a  little  blood  was  mingled. 
The  malady  had  extended  to  the  nasal  fossae.  This  is  a  most  un- 
propitious  occurrence,  as  I  shall  have  to  tell  you  when  I  come  to 
speak  of  the  course  and  prognosis  of  this  form  of  diphtheria;  the 
cases  in  which  it  happens  almost  invariably  prove  fatal,  if  not  in 
the  acute,  in  a  later  stage  of  the  disease. 

Nevertheless,  in  the  case  now  before  us,  the  cauterizations  were 
performed  night  and  morning  with  rigorous  exactitude :  also^  several 
Umes  in  the  twenty>four  hours^  the  inaufflationa  with  alum  and  tannin 
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were  repeated.     The  child  was  fed  in  accordance  with   my  pne* 
scription* 

About   the  focuih  day,  that  is,  about  the  seventh  day  of  the 

III alridy,  the  appearance  of  the  throat  was  satisfactory.  The  mncoti* 
hi  lubrane  had  become  almost  quite  free  from  the  exuJation  with 
which  it  had  been  covered:  the  nvnla^  too,  was  quite  free:  and  9o 
likewise,  very  nearly,  were  the  tonsils  and  lower  pnrt  of  the  pharynx. 
But  during  the  day-tirae  of  the  third  day,  there  were  very  profuse 
attacks  of  epistaxisj  which  increased  the  already  formed  unfavourable 
prognosis,  founded  on  the  glandular  engorgement  and  nasal  dipt* 
iheria.  The  child  was  very  pale,  and  in  an  exceedingly  prostrate 
state.  The  first  bleeding  at  the  nose  occurred  immediately  after  the 
use  of  an  injection  of  sulphate  of  copper,  but  the  injections  were 
nevertheless  continued.  After  each  injection,  there  was  a  con- 
siderable mucous  discharge  from  the  nostrils ;  and  on  two  such  occa- 
sions, unquestionable  pseudo-inembranous  deposit  was  thrown  off, 
and  this  in  one  instance  retained  the  shape  of  t lie  turbinated  bone  on 
which  it  had  been  moulded. 

The  formidable  symptoms,  although  the  pharyngeal  affection  was 
cured,  and  although  I  bad  no  reason  to  dread  an  extension  of  the 
disease  to  the  larynx  (respiration  being  quite  normal),  led  me  to 
foresee  a  fat^l  termination :  I  stated  to  you  that  the  chUd  would  by 
degrees  fall  into  a  state  of  prostration  from  which  nothing  could 
restore  her,  that  very  soon  we  should  see  her  refuse  every  kind  of 
food  and  drink,  and  that  at  last  she  would  fall  into  a  condition  of 
syncope  and  expire. 

The  event  only  too  completely  justified  my  prediction.      The  Utile 
patient  grew  cold,  like  a  cholern  patient  i  she  had  a  tendency  to 
iipothymia :  her  pulse  was  exceedingly  weak  and  slow,   but  her 
breathing  was  free  :  we  tried  in  vain  to  get  her  to  swallow  something 
and  to  overcome  her  utter  loathing  of  food.     Although  there  was 
perceptible  diminution  of  the  glandular  enlargement ;  although  the 
state  of  the  nose  was  better,  inasmuch  as  there  wns  no  longer  any 
secretion  of  the  fietid  ichorous  discharge;  although  the erysipelatouSj 
redness  had  disappeared ;  although,  looking  only  to  the  local  maniiT 
festations,  amendment  had  taken  place,  that  amendment  was  deceit 
ful,  and  the  child  died  poisoned  by  the  diphtheritic  poison.     In  the' 
act  of  refusing  to  drmk,  and  in  turning  away  from  the  nursing  sister, 
she  fainted,  and  died  without  coming  out  of  the  fmnt,    Tliis  manner 
of  dying  is  frciincnt  in  malignant  diphtheria. 
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At  the  autopsy^  we  found  no  trace  of  pseudo-membranous  deposit 
on  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  pharyux*  Under  the  influence  of 
the  topical  treatment,  complete  detersion  had  taken  place,  the  pillars 
of  the  veil  of  the  palate^  which  had  been  covered  with  a  putrilagi- 
nous  detritus  resembling  gangrene,  being  perfectly  free  from  morbid 
matter:  the  tonsil  was  again  occupying  its  usual  placCj  and  pre- 
sented  neither  gangrenous  nor  other  lesion.  This  case  corroborates 
a  statement  I  made  in  my  last  lecture,  to  the  elTect  that  diphtheria 
frequently  simulates  gangrene. 

The  case  which  I  have  now  related  is  a  case  of  dow  malignant 
diphtheria :  you  have  seen  the  swift  form  in  another  child  which 
died,  about  three  weeks  ago,  in  the  same  ward.  I  shall  lay  before  you 
accounts  of  other  similar  cases. 

One  of  my  much  lamented  hospital  colleagues,  whose  name  is 
known  to  all  of  you,  and  whose  works  many  of  you  possess,  Valleix, 
was  in  attendance  upon  a  little  girl  suffering  from  membranous  sore 
throat.  She  recovered  from  this  affection,  which  was  not  of  a  severe 
character,  under  energetic  treatment  adopted  by  my  unfortunate  col- 
league* One  day,  when  examining  the  throat,  he  received  into  his 
mouth  a  small  quantity  of  saliva  spurted  out,  in  coughing,  by  the 
patient :  he  got  the  disease.  Next  day,  on  one  of  his  tonsils,  there 
was  a  small  peUicular  deposit :  he  had  slight  fever ;  and  some  hours 
later,  both  tonsils,  and  the  uvula  were  covered  with  false  membrane* 
Soon  afterwards,  there  was  a  profuse  discharge  of  serous  secretion 
from  the  nose :  the  cervical  glands  and  cellular  tissue  of  the  neck 
and  inframaxillary  region  were  a  good  deal  swollen  :  delirium  super^ 
vened,  and  in  forty-eight  hours,  Valleii  died,  without  having  bad 
any  laryngeal  symptoms. 

Very  recently,  one  of  my  provincial  colleagues  had  a  caac  of 
diphtheria  and  croup,  in  which  he  was  obliged  to  resort  to  tracheo- 
tomy.  During  the  operation,  a  fear  of  suffocation  arose  from  blood 
getting  into  the  trachea,  whereupon,  in  dismay,  my  imprudent  col- 
league applied  his  mouth  to  the  wound  in  the  neck,  to  suck  out 
the  blood  from  the  air  passage :  he  inoculated  himself  with  the 
disease.  Like  Valleix,  he  died  in  forty-eight  hours  of  maUgnant 
sore  throat,  the  symptoms,  including  the  delirium,  having  been 
similar. 

To  these  lamentable  histories,  I  have  yet  to  add  others  equally 
sad.  Under  very  similar  circumstances,  my  friend  and  colleague. 
Dr.  Blache,  had  the  sorrow  to  lo^e  his  son,  one  of  the  most  diatin- 
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guished  of  our  hospital  internes,  a  youth  of  p'cat  promise  in  whom 
the  charms  of  intellect  were  united  with  the  most  solid  information. 
Henri  Blache  was  put,  by  his  uncle,  Dr,  Paul  OueP«ant,  in  charge 
of  a  child  suffering  from  croup,  on  whom  tracheotomy  had  been 
performed.  He  passed  three  nights  with  the  child.  At  the  end  of 
the  third  night,  he  felt  slight  pain  in  the  neck,  and  went  home  to 
mention  it  to  his  father.  Dr»  Henri  Roger,  Dr,  Legroux,  and  I 
were  immediately  sent  for :  we  found  the  unfortunate  young  roan  m 
a  very  feverish  state,  and  his  tonsils  covered  with  false  membrane. 
Within  a  few  hours,  the  swelling  in  the  neck  became  enormoos,  an 
incessant  discharge  from  the  nose  was  established :  dolirium  aet  ill 
at  the  end  of  the  first  day ;  and  after  an  illness  of  seventy  honr9| 
our  patient  died  without  having  had  the  slightest  affection  of  the 
larynx. 

Thus,  Gentlemeni  you  see  that  a  special  form  of  diphtheria  may 
be  contracted  by  contact  with  an  individual  suffering  from  the 
ordinary  form  of  diphtheria,  just  as  confluent  smalUpox  may  be 
taken  by  contact  with  one  who  has  the  distinct  form  of  the  disease- 
In  the  rapidly  fatal  malignant  form,  there  seems  to  be  a  simultane- 
ous  poisoning  of  the  whole  system :  when  the  characteristic  pellide 
begins  to  appear  on  the  tonsils  and  in  the  nasal  fossiCf  the  whole 
economy  is  already  profoundly  altered.  Fortunately,  the  rapidly 
fatal  is  the  most  unusual  form  of  the  disease,  though  in  some 
epidemics  it  is  too  common.  From  1823  to  i844»  I  had  not  t 
single  case  of  it,  whereas,  within  the  last  few  years,  I  have  met  with 
more  than  twenty  examples  in  Paris.  In  two  families,  to  which  I 
was  called  to  cases  of  ordinary  diphtheritic  sore  throat,  I  saw  several 
patients  carried  oif  by  the  malignant,  implacable  form  of  the 
malady. 

Four  years  ago,  in  one  of  the  most  illuatrioua  houses  of  Prance, 
five  persons  were  attacked  by  diphtheria:  two  of  the  five  had  the 
diseiise  in  its  ordinary  form,  while  the  other  three — a  mother  and 
her  two  childrcn^ — ^wcre  carried  off  by  the  malignant,  and  rapidly 
fatal  form.  You  will  find  histories  of  a  conriderabic  number  of 
cases  of  this  description  in  the  reports  of  the  epidemics  of  malignant 
aore  throat  which  bive  scourged  France  in  recent  years ;  and  particu- 
larly in  Dr.  Perrochaud's  account  of  the  epidemic  which  raraged 
Boulogne-sur-mer  from  January  1S55  to  March  1857.* 
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Diphtherift,  tile  a&a  cpUeam  iaesscsy  btt  it  oae  poiod  i 
Uetilar  preniH]^  mood^  nd  M  moUifr  {Kfiod  is  in  a  quite  diffei 
hmnoor :  tbo,  iftcr  Ikiirmg  ecMcd  to  cxUbil  mrtaiii  ctitaders,  i 
agzmi  usstmies  {facia*  ami  Uioi  Mnfc^ogg  fircfse  tnnsktmatiom  and 
reprodnctjoiis  of  tjpe. 

I  oDgfal  to  remark^  GcBdena^  IIbI  lor  xne  jcan  pssi,  we  liat 
been  tnTerang  an  epidemk  penod  m  wlisdi  miligoant  diphtlie 
haa  been  mudh  more  £tti]vcal  Ihn  it  lud  been  pfmonaij. 
point  of  fiet^  tfae  disease  irindi  ve  lute  lo  deal  with  at  present 
unquestionabtj  rtrj  dtffereal  fton  tfaal  of  wbich  Bretonneau  has 
gif  en  ts$  the  graphic  pictm^  lad  fooOi  to  our  miiids  the  dcscni 
tioris  of  the  maladr  left  to  ns  bj  tlie  phjiicsaiis  of  the  seveuieent] 
century. 

Let  H3  DOW  siuaj  the  i&r  fmrn  of  nuiEgiifint  diphtheria^  whichj 
yott  will  have  to  treat  more  freqtieotly  than  the  swiftly  fatal  form.^ 
Though  it  is  frightfully  serious — more  serious  than  tjphns,  cholera, 
or  yeUow  fever— yon  may  hope  to  save  some  patients  from  its 
grasp ;  but  as  for  the  form  of  the  disease  which  snatched  from  us 
Talleix  and  Renri  Blache,  it  pitiles^iily  kills.  An  example  of  the  slow 
form  of  diphtheria  is  afforded  by  the  case  of  the  young  girl  who 
history  I  have  recapitulated  to  you. 

Pellicular  deposits  appear  on  olie  of  the  tonsils :  their  appearance 
is  often  in  no  respect  different  from  that  presented  by  ttie  false 
membrane  in  ordinary  diphtheritic  pharyngeal  sore  throat,  but  they^ 
sometimes  have  a  special  aspect,  being  of  a  tawny  yellow  colour^ 
resting  on  livid  tissues,  which  are  frequently  cedematous.  The 
patients  complain  of  pain  and  diyness  of  the  throaty  and  difficulty 
of  swallowing :  the  latter  symptom  is  sometimes  complaintrd  of  lonj 
before  thej-e  is  any  plastic  exudatioDj  redness^  or  other  visible  cha 
in  any  part  of  the  pharynx. 

There  is  a  good  deal  of  feveT :  though  there  is  not  always  more  fevc 
than  in  the  simple  form  of  the  disease*     But  in  the  malignant  form,^ 
there  is  one  symptom  which  is  never  absent — a  symptom  redolent  of 
malignity,  to  adopt  the  expression   of  Mercatus— jotdr/j/cri   morii 
%turam  redolent  : — that  symptom  is  glandular  efi^ar^em&fii.     The 
Bgorgement  is  considerable,  and  extends  to  the  cftlular  tissue  sur- 
rounding the  lymphatic  glands.     This  sign,  from  the  first  of  fright- 
fully important  prognostic  value,  leads  one  to  fear  that  the  case  is  olj 
the  malignant  form,  and  will  resist  all  treatment. 

The  skin  covering  the  swollen  parts  frequently  assumes  an  eryst 
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pektons  redness^  such  as  was  observed  in  our  liille  patient;  this 
also  is  a  symptom  which  unfavourably  influences  the  prognosis* 
This  redoesd  suggests  the  iJea  of  deep-seated  tiiilainmatioiL  It  is  t 
symptom  which  did  not  escape  the  notice  of  the  physicians  of  psst 
times.  To  substantiate  this  statement,  let  me  quote  a  sentence  from 
Borsieri's  chaptex  on  gangrenous  malignant  sore  throat : — "  Nee 
rarum  esi  in  knjm  modi  morbo^  prdtsertim  cum  epiiUmice  diffundiiuf 
circa  collum,  pectm  ei  hrackia  erumperc  mborcm  quandam  ttyii* 
peialodew,  supp^  cumpapiilis  fnoMlloiis  conjunelum  aut  exantkcm^t^ 
viiliaria^  papulasve  rul^ras  in  sufnmatn  cttie/n  niwuhi  prodiri,  tjttm 
into  parotides  ipsas  glandalasve  majriliarcx  Jn^ularesre  tumejiefi  uc 
dolereJ*  You  observe  that  in  this  passage,  in  addition  to  the 
glandular  swelling  and  erysipelatous  redness  which  I  spoke  of,  men* 
tion  is  made  of  miliary  and  rubeolous  eruptions,  which  perhaps  bear 
some  analogy  to  the  scarlatiniformj  erythematous,  nettlcy,  and 
pemphigoid  eruptions,  to  which  attention  has  been  called  by  toj 
coUeague  Dr.  Germain  See,  and  regarding  which  there  wai  a  di«* 
cussion  in  the  Hospital  Medical  Society. 

I  now  return  to  the  subject  of  glandular  engorgement,  it  shows 
itself  particularly  at  the  angle  of,  and  below,  the  maxilla,  attacking 
first  the  side  corresponding  to  that  of  the  pharynx  first  affected,  tlien 
attacking  the  other  side,  when  the  other  side  of  the  phnrynx  has  be- 
come implicated.  The  diphtheritic  exudation  manifests  itself  more 
rapidly  than  in  the  common  form  of  pseudo-membranous  sore  throat : 
it  generally  covers  a  part  of  the  veil  of  the  palate.  You  can  recallt 
as  it  is  of  very  recent  occurrence,  the  case  of  the  little  girl  who  died 
of  malignant  diphtheria,  and  whose  autopsy  we  made.  She  spe- 
cially complained  of  great  pain  in  the  ear,  particularly  when  *hc 
coughed,  Pharyugcal  diphtheria  very  of  I  en  extends,  by  the  Kusta- 
chian  tube,  into  the  auditory  passage,  and  likewise  at  the  same  time, 
to  the  nose.     After  twenty*four,  thirty  •six,  or  forty -eight  T  'ic 

nasal  fossEe  are  invaded.     The  existence  of  membranous  d^  ^  ■  w 

fact  of  momentous  importance,  and  one  to  which  I  called  your 
atti^iition  in  the  case  of  our  little  patient  of  St,  Bernard's  ward. 
I'cir  in  mind  the  circumstances:  for  when  this  deposit  malce^  tt^ 
appearance,  even  in  that  form  of  the  disease  which  seta  in  mildly,  you 
will  rarely  see  the  patients  recover,  whether  they  be  adults  or  chil- 
dren. There  is,  I  repeat,  no  occiurrence  so  alarming  as  on  extension 
of  the  disease  to  the  olfactory  mucous  membrane.  Of  twenty 
persons  attacked  with  nasal  dij>htheria,  nineteen  die;  whereas,  in 
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twenty 


I  hope 


attacked  with  croup,  some  may  be  saved  by 
afterwards  to  show  you. 


tracheotomy,  as 

You  have  gtillj  I  doubt  not,  in  your  raind^a  eye,  the  autopsy  of  a 
child  who  was  in  our  wards  for  four  or  five  days.  He  took  diph- 
theria when  in  another  hospital.  When  I  saw  him»  he  was  breath- 
ing noisily,  and  with  difhculty :  a  thin  serosity,  devoid  of  fetid  odour, 
was  running  incessantly  from  his  nostrils.  There  was  high  fever. 
My  first  general  glance  at  this  patient  waa  enough  to  inform  rae  of 
the  serious  character  of  the  case,  and  to  cause  rae  to  tell  you  that  it 
was  diphtheria  which  would  terminate  in  death.  The  child,  how- 
ever, had  still  a  fresh  and  vigorous  appearance  r  but  I  saw  the  nasal 
diphtheria,  and  my  experience  had  taught  me  its  alarming  import. 
On  proceeding  to  examine  the  throat,  I  detected  pellicular  deposit  on 
the  uvula  and  both  tonsils.  A  concentrated  solution  of  sulphate  of 
copper  was  applied  to  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  throat  and  nose, 
and  insufflations  with  tannin  and  alum  were  employed;  notwith- 
standing this  treatment,  the  child  died.  In  this  case,  there  was  not 
the  slightest  implication  of  the  larynx.  On  examimng  the  body 
after  death,  we  found  a  thick  pseudo-membranous  coating  on  the 
tonsils :  the  aryteno-epiglottidean  ligaments  presented  traces  of  in-» 
flammation  and  recent  plastic  exudatioti,  but  no  false  membrane. 
No  morbid  change  was  observed  in  the  larynx  and  trachea. 

This  child,  then,  did  not  die  of  croup,  but  of  malignant  diph- 
theria I  it  was,  moreover,  the  presence  of  the  characteristic  exuda- 
tions in  the  nasal  fossas  which  caused  me  to  form  the  unfavourable 
prognosis  so  speedily  realised  by  the  fatal  termination  of  the  case. 

In  what  way  does  nasal  diphtheria  declare  itself?  You  have  seen 
its  mode  of  beginning  in  the  little  girl  whose  case  has  been  the  sub- 
ject of  this  lecture.  First  of  all,  a  redness  appears  at  the  orifice  of 
the  nostrils,  analogous  to  the  redness  seen  in  persons  suffering  from 
coryza :  there  is  an  increase  in  the  secretion  from  the  pituitary 
mucous  membrane,  the  patient  blows  his  nose  a  little  more  frequently 
than  usual,  the  mucus  secreted  is  mixed  with  a  minute  quantity  of 
blood,  and  there  are  generally  at  the  same  time  attacks  of  epistaxis. 
Coryza,  even  slight  coryza,  supervening  in  diphtheria,  is  a  serious 
occurrence,  for  it  shows  that  the  specific  inflammation  has  reached 
the  nasal  fossa.  Within  a  space  of  from  twenty-four  to  forty-eight 
hours,  no  room  for  doubt  vrill  remain :  there  will  then  be  a  profuse 
flow  of  a  sanious  ichor  from  the  nostrils  and  into  the  back  part  of 
the  throat.    On  examining  the  nose,  by  opening  the  nostriU  with 
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tbe  fingere  or  by  me&ns  of  a  ipeeulum  aurU,  the  mucous  membraxu! 
18  seen  to  be  coated  with  false  membrane  which  can  he  tmoed  even 
over  the  turbinated  bones.  Our  little  patient,  you  wiU  reoiembcrj 
ejected  false  membrane  retaining  the  form  moulded  on  one  of  these 
bones. 

There  in  also  observable  at  the  same  time  lachrymation,  an  almost 
never*failmg  symptom,  lachrymation  resembling  that  of  persons  suf- 
fering from  lachrymal  tumours  or  obliteration  of  the  nasal  duct :  it 
proceeds  from  a  similar  cause,  for  the  nasal  duct  and  lachrymal  pas- 
sages are  obstructed  by  tumefaction  of  their  internal  mucous  Iming. 
In  some  eases,  the  diphtheritic  iuflammationj  and  even  tbe  false 
membranes,  extend  from  the  nose  to  the  eyes.  Indeed,  on  turning 
over  the  eyelids,  it  is  not  unusual  to  find,  particubrly  on  the  lover 
eyelid,  the  co»junctiva  inflamed  and  covered  with  pseudo-membn- 
nous  secrotion,  the  «jjecific  inflammation  having  been  propagated  to 
it,  through  the  nasal  passages,  in  succession  from  the  pharynx  and 
nasal  fossfe.  This  lesion  of  the  palpebral  conjunctiva  is  so  common 
that  we  every  year  meet  with  examples  at  the  Children's  Hospital, 
particularly  in  tlie  malignant  form  of  the  disease  iioifr  under 
consideration. 

Tlie  symptoms  of  nasal  diphtheria  and  of  opklhalmic  dipkiieria 
are  apparently  so  much  less  alaraiiiig  than  those  of  croup,  tliat 
unless  the  physician  has  had  sad  experience  of  their  ominous  charac* 
ter,  he  will  not  despair  of  recovery  when  he  sees  them,  If  he  loolcf 
only  to  general  sy mptofns,  to  the  moderate  character  of  the  feirer^ 
and  the  absence  of  delirium,  be  will  not  consider  the  debility  and 
glandular  engorgement  as  indicative  of  much  danger :  he  ^^ 
that  when  once  the  nasal  and  pharyngeal  nirmbranous  c 
have  disappeared,  there  will  remain  nothing  to  ft-ar*  It  must  be  ad* 
Lmitted,  however,  that  notwithstanding  their  essentially  dangerous 
r^od  almost  always  fatal  character,  recoveries  do  sometimes  orcur  in 
QMfie  in  which  nasal  pharyngeal  false  membranes  have  been  present. 
From  among  the  rare  cases  of  this  kind  wliich  1  have  met,  I  will 
now  recapitulate  the  particulars  of  a  case  which  came  under  your 
own  observation. 

ITie  patient  was  a  boy  :i  '  i  and  a  half,  with  an  intclligeut 
countenance,  light  liair,  anti  ^  c  temperament.     When  bruught 

to  me  by  his  mother,  on  1st  September,  1855,  I  at  once  detected 
paiMlysis  of  the  veil  of  the  pable.  I  was  told  that  it  had  existed 
fcr  three  weeks,   and  was   consecutive   to    an   allectiun,   which 
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cription  given,  bad  evidently  been  buccal  and  nasal 
diphtheria. 

Prom  the  beginning  of  the  attackj  the  child  bad  complained  of 
pain  in  the  throat,  accompanied  by  a  swelling  of  the  glands  of  the 
neck,  which  had  not  escaped  the  observation  of  the  family.  The  onset 
of  the  disease  was  abrupt,  or  at  least  the  first  complaint  of  the 
child  was  made  one  day  on  his  coming  home  from  school  He  then 
had  high  fever.  The  symptoms  continued  for  forty-eight  hours. 
During  that  period,  be  ejected  by  the  mouth  and  nose  white  skins 
[pffai^^  MancAes],  vfhich  his  mother  compared  to  pieces  of  flesh.  The 
symptoms  now  described  ceased  spontaneously,  no  treatment  of  anj 
kind  having  been  employed.  But  they  returned  after  two  days,  and 
presented  similar  characteristics.  Again  the  child  got  rid  of  white 
skins  by  expectoration,  and  on  blowing  the  nose»  With  good  cause 
the  family  took  alarm,  dreading  croup,  although  it  was  not  known 
that  there  were  any  cases  of  croup  in  the  neighbourhood*  The 
patient  did  not  cough^  and  his  only  complaint  was  of  considerable 
pain  in  deglutition. 

llie  malady  continued  for  six  days :  there  was  then  a  rapid  con- 
valescence and  a  return  to  former  ways.  But  still  the  child  had 
symptoms  which  alarmed  the  mother,  and  induced  her  to  come  to 
aeek  advice  from  me.  The  voice  was  snivelling,  and  there  was  an 
impediment  to  deglutition,  fluids  as  soon  as  taken  returning  by  the 
nosCi  I  had,  therefore,  to  deal  with  paralysis  of  the  veil  of  the 
palate.  On  examining  the  throat,  X  ascertained  that  this  pendulous 
membrane  did  not  move  in  the  smallest  degree  during  respiration, 
and  did  not  contract  when  I  tried  to  excite  it  to  action  by  touching 
it  with  the  tip  of  a  feather.  The  little  patient,  moreover,  complained 
of  impaired  visioni  stating  that  he  had,  as  it  were^  a  mist  before  hia 
eyes.  The  pupils  were  completely  dilated,  and  did  not  contract 
when  subjected  to  strong  light  after  darkness*  Finally,  it  appeared 
to  me  that  the  gait  was  a  little  tottering;  but  this  symptom  had  no 
great  significance,  because  it  was  alleged  that  from  the  time  he  was 
a  year  old,  feebleness  had  been  perceived  in  the  lower  hmbs.  The 
circumstance  which  had  most  struck  the  family  was  a  change  in  the 

Bracter  of  the  cluld.  Till  his  illnr.^s,  tractable  and  quiet,  he  had, 
it,  become  impatient  and  difficult  to  manage.  In  other 
respects,  the  general  state  of  health  was  satisfactory,  Tlie  urine 
was  pale,  and  became  slightly  turbid  when  treated  by  heat  and  nitric 
acid,    1  prescribed  a  tonic  and  substantial  regimen.    Unfortunately, 
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I  lost  sight  of  this  case.     Here  then  is  an  example  of  recoTCff^ 
without  the  intervention  of  art,  from  nasal  diphtheria. 

Such  cases,  however,  I  repeat  for  the  third  time,  are  rare,  exc 
ingly  rare;  they  do  not  invalidate  the  general  rule  which  I  ha»i 
laid  down.  Notwithstanding  the  mildness  of  the  general  symptoms, 
life  is  in  serious  jeopardy  ia  persons  attacked  with  malignant  diph- 
theria, when  there  is  so  much  glandular  engorgement,  and  when  the 
nasd  fossse  and  palpebral  conjunctivae  present  pseudo-membranous 
exudations. 

Attacks  of  epistaxis,  as  I  have  already  remarked,  often  preced«l 
the  formation  of  false  membrane  upon  the  pituitary  mucous  mem- 
brane:  the  bleedings  at  the  nose  constitute  the  most  important 
notice  of  the  coming  plastic  exudation,  and  they  continue  to  occur, 
till  it  has  almost  quite  covered  the  inner  surface  of  the  nostrils. 

Our  little  patient  lost  nearly  loo  grammes  [about  3I.  fl.  ounce 
Brit,  apoth.  meas*]  of  blood  by  epistaxis — a  small  quantity  certainlf,^ 
but  nevertheless,  as  you  remarked,  some  hours  after  this  hi&inor- 
rhage,  her  face  was  exceedingly  pale,  and  her  skin  generally  had 
become  very  blanched.  Epistaxis  has,  from  the  earliest  timea,  been 
always  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  serious  symptoms  in  diphtheria* 
*^  MaUf/navi  sigmftcaiionem  prsebet  sanguis  stillans  c  narribn?/^  said 
dc  lleredia,  one  of  the  authors  who  described  the  epidemics  of 
malignant  sore  throat  which  committed  ravages  in  Spain  at  the 
beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century :  a  little  further  on  he  adds  ; 
— *'  PencidosissimuB  eensetur  sangulnu  fliLrus  ex  narihm  aui  ore*^ 
Malouin,  a  French  physician,  who  wrote  upon  the  gangrenous  sore 
throats  which  be  observed  in  Paris  in  1 746,  also  recognised  epistaxis 
as  a  sign  of  great  danger:  he  states  that  several  children,  in 
Picardy,  who  had  this  symptom  died  within  nine  days  from  its 
occurrence. 

But,  Gentlemen,  epistaxis  is  not  the  only  form  of  hsBmorrhage 
which  we  meet  with :  we  meet  with  subcutaneous  ecchymosis, 
bleedings  from  the  lungs,  alimentary  canal,  and  bladder,  in  fact 
every  kind  of  haemorrhage,  such  as  we  encounter  in  hi^morrhagic 
small'pox,  of  which  I  have  already  spoktm  to  you.  Let  me  quote 
a  remarkable  example  from  Dr.  Peter^s  work  on  diphtheria. 

"On  August  1st,  iSj8/'  says  my  colleague,  '*  1  was  called  from 
tlie  Children's  Hospital,  to  visit  Marie  P — ^  a  child,  at  No.  29  rue 
de  Sevres,  For  twenty-four  hours  she  had  been  in  high  fever,  and 
for  twelve  hours  had  suiFeredfrom  severe  sore  throat.     When  I  «aw_ 
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the  patientj  I  found  tonsilar  sore  throat,  and  an  incipient  scaria* 
tinous  eruption  on  the  skin.  On  the  fourth  day  of  the  rnalady,  the 
fever  was  increased  two-fold,  the  patient  was  coughing,  and  I  de- 
tected  pneumonia  of  the  right  lung,  an  unusual  complication  of 
scarlatina.  I  prescribed  some  sulphuret  of  antimony,  and  ordered 
a  blister  to  be  applied  to  the  chest." 

"  Next  dar^  August  5th,  there  was  a  shght  patch  of  false  mem- 
brane on  each  tonsil :  the  fever  was  intense :  the  scarlatinous 
eruption  was  of  a  violet  colour :  the  general  condition  of  the  patient 
presented  all  the  characters  of  adynamia,  I  prescribed  a  potion 
containing  quinine,  and  lemonade  as  a  tisane.  I  ordered  that  she 
should  have  some  meat  broth. 

"  On  the  7th,  the  blister  was  ulcerated,  and  covered  with  a  pseudo- 
membranous exudation.  The  false  membranes  on  the  tonsils  had 
increased  in  extent  and  thickness,  and  had  reached  the  veil  of  the 
palate  i  they  were  of  a  greyish  colour  and  exhaled  a  fcEtid  odour*  I 
caused  the  blistered  surface  to  he  powdered  with  a  mixture  of 
quinine  and  camphor,  and  cauterised  the  back  part  of  the  throat 
with  nitrate  of  silver.     As  an  ordinary  drink,  I  prescribed  lemonade. 

"  On  the  8th,  running  from  the  nose  had  begun  :  and  I  perceived 
a  rudimentary  false  membrane  at  the  orifice  of  the  left  nostril.  The 
scarlatinous  eruption  was  a  little  less  \'iolet,  but  there  was  a  burning 
fever.  The  ulceration  of  the  edges  of  the  blistered  surface  was  ex- 
tending, and  the  false  membrane  which  covered  it  was  thicker.  So 
far  from  there  being  any  resolution  of  the  pneumonia,  there  was  an 
mcrease ;  in  the  lower  half  of  the  right  lung,  were  heard  a  blowing 
sound  and  bronchophony, 

"  On  the  9th,  loth,  and  i  ith,  there  was  a  general  increase  in  the 
severity  of  the  symptoms.  From  the  arms  and  thighs,  a  very  few 
shreds  of  epidermis  peeled  off,  and  the  eruption  was  slightly  paler : 
but  the  burning  fever  continued,  and  a  fcetid  odour  was  exhaled 
from  nose  and  mouth.  Around  the  nostrils,  there  were  excoriations. 
There  was  an  acrid  discharge  from  the  nostrils,  which  produced  ex- 
coriation of  the  upper  lip;  and  one  could  see  that  the  interior  of  the 
nasal  fossie  was  coated  with  false  membrane.  The  whole  of  the  back 
part  of  the  throat  was  invaded  by  the  pseudo-membranous  product : 
deglutition  was  very  difficult,  Tbe  nose  and  throat  continued  in  a 
fcetid  state,  notwithstanding  the  frequent  use  of  injections. 

**  On  the  lath,  I  found  symptoms  of  incipient  pneumonia  on  the 
left  side :  while  on  the  right,  I  heard  r&les  which  almost  amounted 
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to  gargling:   there  was  profuse  expectoration  of  fcetid  ptinil« 
matter,     A  scarlatiniform  eruption  had  reappeared.     The  excor 
tion*  on  the  upper  lip  were  covered  with  diphtheritic  exadatioiu  On 
the  neck,  I  saw  two  bullae  of  pemphigus. 

'*  B/  the  13th,  the  bull©  had  become  excoriated,  and  were  covered 
with  plastic  exudation.  There  were  numerous  petechia  and  scor* 
butic  eccbymoses  on  the  parts  which  had  been  subjected  to  pressure; 
there  occurred  attacks  of  bleeding  from  the  nose,  and  hiEmorri 
from  the  veaicated  surface.  The  false  membrane  at  the  back  pa 
of  the  throat  was  infiltrated  with  blood. 

''On  the  14th,  some  bloody  sputa  informed  me  that  there  waa 
pulmonary  hnemorrhage.  There  were  also  hematuria  and  haemc 
rhage  from  the  bowels,  symptoms  which  I  had  foreseen,  and  whicl 
from  the  previous  evening,  I  had  led  the  family  to  expect.  During 
llm  (lay,  also  in  accordance  with  my  anticipations,  the  voice 
became  hoarse  from  the  invasion  of  the  larynx  with  false  membrane. 
In  the  evening,  the  voice  waa  broken,  and  atill  more  decidedly 
croupy. 

**0u  the  morning  of  the  15th  August — ^the  15th  day  of  the  diseaae 
— the  patient  diedj  after  having  passed  a  night  of  great  sufTering/'* 

I  could  not,  Gentlemen,  place  before  you  a  more  complete  ot{ 
more  sadly  interesting  case  than  that  which  I  have  now  detaile 
G  muting  that  scarlatina  played  its  part,  the  child  died  from  a  fright* 
fully  mnlignnnt  diphtheria.  Scarlatinous  sore  throat  was  the  star 
ing  point  of  the  diphtheritic  inflammation,  whence  originated  th 
pellicular  affection  to  which  death  waa  due.  Whether  it  was  from 
tthe  special  character  of  the  diphtheritic  disease,  or  from  the  indi* 
^iridual  attacked  being  already  under  the  dominion  of  a  formidable 
and  septic  malady — in  a  word,  in  a  condition  suitable  to  the  engen* 
dering  of  malignity — the  diphtheria  assumed  its  terrible  form- 

The  great  ilaficiin^  qf  the  atiin,  the  ansemic  appearance  to  which 
I  directed  your  attention,  could  not  be  exclusively  attributed  to  the 
loss  of  blood  sustained  by  the  patient ;  for  though  such  losses  ma? 
be  relatively  insignificant,  or  absolutely  wanting,  there  will  yet  occur 
decoloration  of  the  akin.  In  point  of  fact,  decoloration  is  a  constant 
and  invariable  *  urjon  in  the  malignant  form  of  diphtheria;  it 
18  a  aign  of  li  tic  state  into  which  the  individual  hai  faUeQ« 


*  PcTXK  (Michel):  Queleiaas  Reeherchea  lur  ia  Diphtheric;  mimoirt 
itnm^  par  la  Pacult^  do  M6d«ctaiL,  1859. 
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Out  of  that  condition  arise  a  series  of  sjmptomsi  against  which  we 
are  quite  unable  to  contend.  There  is  a  dislike  to  food,  which  is 
quite  invincible,  both  in  adults  and  in  children.  I  have  often  tried 
to  struggle  against  it :  many  times,  with  children^  have  I  employed 
every  sort  uf  device,  threats,  and  even  force,  to  compel  them  to  take 
nourishment,  but  all  to  no  purpose :  thej  resisted  every  means 
used,  would  take  neither  food  nor  drink,  and  at  last  died  from 
abstinence. 

The  surface  becomes  cold.  There  then  supervene  extreme  restless- 
ness, and  on  anxiety  of  countenance  painful  to  witness  resembling 
that  which  is  seen  in  choleraic  patients;  or,  there  is  sometimes  a 
kind  of  stillness  which  is  even  more  alarming  than  the  restlessness. 
At  last,  unexpectedly,  the  patient  getting  up  abruptly  to  satisfy  a 
call  of  nature  or  change  his  position,  dies  suddenly  in  a  faint.  This 
happened  in  the  case  of  our  little  patient. 

That  poor  little  girl,  Geutlemen,  has  afforded  you  a  typical  example 
of  the  frightful  disease,  a  picture  of  the  leading  features  of  which  I 
have  now  attempted  to  sketch.  Preserve  this  typical  case  in  your 
memory;  for  unfortunately,  you  will  too  often  meet  with  others  like 
it  in  the  course  of  your  practice. 


Divehsitt  of  Localisation  in  Diphtheria. 

Palpebral  Uiphlheria,  —  Cutaneous^  Vulvar^   Fa§inal,  Anal,  an4 
Preputial  Diphlheriu^ 

Gbntlemen: — I  have  stated  to  you  that  diphtheria  manifests 
itself  on  the  mucous  membranes,  and  also  on  the  skin  when  denuded 
of  its  epidernns,  I  said  that  the  pharynx  was  its  favourite  seat,  and 
that  thence  it  extended  to  the  laryox  and  trachea.  1  described  to 
you  pseudo-membranous  sore  throat,  that  form  of  the  disease  which 
is  most  common,  which  produces  croup,  and  thus  may  come  to  a  fatal 
termination  by  inducing  asphyxia*  1  also  pointed  out  that  the  pel- 
licular affection  sometimes  all  at  once  takes  possession  of  the  larynx, 
trachea,  and  bronchial  tubes,  but  that  croup  occurring  in  this  sudden 
manner  is  much  more  uncommon  than  was  at  one  time  supposed.  I 
called  your  attention  to  nasal  diphtheria,  and  to  diphtheria  of  the 
Eustachian  tube*  I  now  propose  to  make  a  review  of  the  different 
situations  in  which  wc  find  the  manifestations  of  diphtheria. 
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I  have  shown  you.  Gentlemen,  how  the  pellicular  aflection  ad- 
vances from  the  nasal  fosste  to  the  eyelids.     I  mast  in  a  speciiil 
manner  return  to  this  pointy  that  I  may  read  to  you  a  descriptioOLJ 
given  by  Dr.  M*  Peter  iu  his  remarkable  work  from  which  I  have 
already  quoted : — 

*'  At  its  first  appearance,"  ^ays  this  young  physician,  ^'  diphtheria 
of  the  conjunctiva,  in  the  three  cases  which  came  under  my  notice^l 
resembled  simple  catarrhal  inflammation  of  the  mucous  membrane^j 
there  being  an  injected  and  dry  condition  in  the  beginning,  and  thru 
lachrymation;  but  after  a  few  hourSj  as  the   case  progressed^  it' 
became  more  like  purulent  ophthalmia.     The  eyelids  became  swollen, 
so  as  to  cover  up  the  globe  of  the  eye  :  the  skin  was  shining,  and 
stretched  over  the  cellular  tissue,  which  was  infiltrated  with  lactescent' 
serosity  :  a  sero-mucous  stillicidium  was  soon  replaced  by  a  profuse 
running,  which  from  its  acrid  property  traced  a  reddish  painful  ridge 
down  from  the  angle  of  the  nose* 

"  The  eyelids  were  very  sensitive  to  the  touch,  and  on  proceeding 
to  make  an  examination,  violent  cries  and  energetic  resistance  we^^ 
excited.  Their  oedematous  tension  and  spasm  placed  obstacles  in 
the  way  of  exploration,  which  it  required  the  greatest  possible  efforts 
to  overcome.  If  one  succeeded  in  raising  the  eyehd,  the  conjar 
tiva  was  seen  to  be  lined  with  a  layer  of  plastic  exudation  beti 
one  and  two  millimeters  in  thickness :  beneath  the  mucous  m€ 
brane,  there  was  sometimes  seen  a  bright,  bloody -looking  redness : 
the  globes  of  the  eyes  were  bathed  in  a  sero-purulent  mucous 
secretion, 

*'  In  two  of  the  three  cases,  I  have  seen  this  secretion,  the  acridit} 
of  which  was  so  great  that  it  destroyed  the  epidermis  and  excormtt  d 
the  skin,  invade  the  cornea^  infiltrating  itself  between  its  lamina?, 
depriving  it  of  transparence,  and  causing  perforation.  This,  to  a 
certain  extent^  physical  consequence  of  palpebral  diphtheria,  canned 
the  resemblance  to  purulent  ophthalmia. 

'*  Again,  in  two  of  the  three  cases,  along  with  the  afFeclion  ot  th 
eyelids,  there  was  a  pseudo^membranous  coryza  :  the  eyelids  and  th#l 
lower  half  of  the  nose,  from  their  red  and  swollen  condition,  con-^ 
trosted  strongly  with  the  rest  of  the  face,  which  was  of  li^   '       "^ 
ness,  and  sometimes  had  a  skeleton-like  thinness.     In  tJ  rj 

cases,  there  was  seen  at  each  side  of  the  mesisn  line,  on  the  upper 
Up  and  at  the  angle  of  the  nose^  the  same  inflamed  ridge,  proituc 
by  the  same  acrid  running/' 
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"  lu  two  of  the  three  cases,  there  was  pseudo-membranous  sore 
throat.  In  all  the  three  cases,  the  geueral  symptoms  were  exceed- 
ingly severe.  In  two  cases,  there  was  loss  of  vision  from  the  impli- 
cation of  the  cornea.  la  two  cases,  death  was  the  result  of  the 
general  effect  of  the  disease  on  the  economy.  In  two  cases^  the 
progress  of  the  disease  was  very  rapid,  being  four  days  in  the  one 
and  twelve  days  in  the  other :  in  the  latter  case,  recovery  took  place* 
The  third  case,  speaking  relatively,  was  chronic :  in  it,  after  twelve 
days,  both  corneae  were  quite  destroyed.  In  none  of  the  cases  was 
there  any  affection  of  the  air  passages,"  * 

Dr,  Peter  remarks  that  one  might  in  such  cases  at  first  suppose 
that  the  disease  was  purulent  ophthalmia,  were  not  the  diagnosis 
elucidated  by  the  concomitance  of  plastic  coryza  or  pseudo-mem- 
branous sore  throat :  but  a  careful  examination  of  the  eyelids  will 
never  leave  any  doubt  as  to  the  real  nature  of  the  local  affec- 
tion. 

The  pfoffnom  is  unfavourable :  it  is  unfavourable  on  account  of 
the  lesion  itself,  which  may  lead  to  the  loss  of  the  eyes :  it  is  un- 
favourable  in  respect  of  the  general  disease,  for  in  Dr.  Peter's  three 
cases,  the  plastic  ophthalmia  was  the  manifestation  of  a  malignant 
diphtheria. 

The  treatment  adopted  was  cauterization  with  the  nitrate  of  silver, 
which  was  apphed  to  the  affected  surfaces,  after  they  had  been  cleared 
as  much  as  possible  from  the  plastic  exudation :  the  affected  parts 
were  likewise  weU  washed  with  water  every  hour. 

Let  me  quote  another  case,  in  which  there  was  a  diiferent  locali- 
sation of  the  diphtheria — a  case  of  vaginal  dipkikeria* 

A  woman,  aged  ai,  at  the  full  term  of  her  first  pregnancy,  durbg 
which  her  health  had  been  excellent,  was  seized  with  labour  pains  on 
the  night  of  Friday  1 8th  and  Saturday  1 9th  November,  1859,  Tlie  first 
stage  of  labour  was  slow,  the  uterine  contractions  not  being  strong ; 
:aid  the  second  stage  was  still  slower  :  from  three  to  seven  o'clock  in 
the  evening  of  Saturday,  not  the  least  progress  was  made.  Dr. 
Campbell,  who  was  in  attendance  upon  the  patient,  then  resolved  to 
deliver  by  the  forceps.  The  operation,  performed  while  the  patient 
was  in  a  state  of  complete  anaesthesia  from  chloroform,  was  long  and 
drfBcalt.  After  twenty  minutes  of  arduous  manoeuvring,  a  large 
and  well-formed  male  infant  was  extracted.     It  had  slight  excoria* 

'  P£i£R  (Michel)  Que1(iue»  liecborches  sur  La  Dipbthvrle,  1859* 
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lions  on  the  face  and  head,  the  result  of  broiling  with  the  hUdts  ol 
the  forceps.  One  of  the  contusions  implicated  one  of  the  seventh 
pair  of  nerves^  as  was  indicated  hj  paraljsia  of  the  left  aide  of  tlie 
face  preventing  the  infant  bom  taldog  the  brea5t 

The  mother,  however,  seemed  to  rally  from  the  fatigues  of  laboar, 
and  the  next  day  felt  herself  to  be  going  on  well.  On  the  morning 
of  Monday,  she  was  seized  with  pains  in  the  left  gro'  nto 

the  lumbar  region  and  down  the  thigh.     Drs.  Campb*  t%^ 

who  saw  the  patient  some  hours  afterwards  detected  incipient  peri* 
tonitis,  characterised  by  pain,  increased  by  pressure,  in  the  left  iliae 
fossa.  There  was  no  swelling  of  the  genital  part^.  In  the  evening, 
the  pain  was  more  acute,  there  was  a  good  deal  of  fever,  heat  of  skin, 
and  the  pul?e  was  above  loo.  The  mind  was  not  affected.  There 
had  been  neither  vomiting  nor  nausea.  The  abdomen  was  smeared 
with  a  combination  of  the  extract  of  belladonna  and  opium^  in  the 
proportion  of  three  of  the  former  to  one  of  the  latter ;  and  it  wis 
also  covered  with  large  poultices  of  lint  seed  meal*  On  the  Tuesday, 
the  condition  of  the  patient  seemed  to  be  worse :  the  pain  in  the  left 
iliac  fossa  continued,  and  in  the  right,  tliere  was  also  pain  though  in 
a  less  degree.  There  was  a  good  deal  of  fever.  Ten  leeches  mere 
applied  over  the  iliac  fossa.  In  the  evening,  the  pam  had  extended 
to  the  whole  abdomen. 

Kext  day,  I  was  summoned  in  consultation.  When  I  nrrivcd,  it 
half-past  nine  in  the  morning,  the  peritonitis,  which  was  then  gene- 
ral, had  reached  the  peritoneal  covering  of  the  diaphragiDi  as  vaa 
indicated  by  the  difficulty  and  pain  which  accompanied  inspiration. 
The  patient  was  affected  with  the  peritoneal  form  of  puerperal  fever, 
of  which  there  were  at  that  time  numerous  cases  in  the  wards  of  the 
HAteUDieu  and  Hospice  de  la  Maternity,  The  fever  was  high  :  the 
skin  was  hot  and  parched :  the  pulse  was  120,  The  patient  had  her 
mental  faculties  entire,  and  retained  her  cheerfulness.  To  the  inex- 
perienced eye,  there  was  notlnng  in  her  situation  to  cause  alarm  :  we, 
however,  were  in  very  great  dismay,  because  we  remembered  having 
seen  cases  of  puerperal  women  dying  of  peritonitis,  in  whom,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  attack,  no  symptoms  of  any  gravity  had  shown 
themselves. 

We  prescribed  the  internal  use  of  the  essential  oil  of  turpentine, 
from  which  in  similar  cases  we  had  obtained  real  service  ;  the  exter- 
nal use  of  the  belladonna  and  opium  was  continued.  Every  hour 
she  got  some  of  the  essenoej  care  being  taken  to  secure  tolerance  of  the 
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drag  by  giving  along  with  each  dose  a  drop  of  laudaaum^  as  soon  as 
diarrhosa  supervened. 

On  the  evening  of  Friday — ^the  fifth  day  of  the  disease — we  per- 
ceived a  decided  amelioration.  The  abdomen  was  supple ;  there  was 
no  longer  any  abdominal  pain,  and  palpitation  even  did  not  excite  it. 
The  uterus  was  naturally  contracted^  and  there  only  remained  a  little 
pain  over  the  broad  ligament  on  each  side,  in  which  situation  we  dis- 
covered considerable  swelling.  The  pulse  had  fallen  to  io8  from 
1 20,  and  even  from  130,  to  which  it  had  risen  on  the  previous  day. 
The  temperature  of  the  skin  was  good.  We  were  hoping  that  we 
had  attained  the  beginning  of  convalescence,  when  other  symptoms 
supervened,  which  carried  off  this  poor  woman  in  thirty-six  hours. 

I  have  said  that  in  the  first  days  of  the  attack,  there  was  no  swell* 
ing  of  the  external  genital  organs.  On  the  Wednesday  morning, 
however,  this  swelling  was  manifest :  the  swollen  parts  were  painful, 
but  the  pain  was  calmed  by  the  application  of  poultices  of  lint  seed 
meal.  This  affection,  sufficiently  accounted  for  by  the  bruising  in 
the  obstetrical  manipulations,  presented  nothing  visible  which  was 
worthy  of  notice,  excepting  a  slight  excoriation  of  the  labia,  where  a 
tear  had  been  made  by  the  forceps :  tliis  tear  was  about  half  a  centi- 
meter in  length.  On  the  Thursday,  however,  the  sixth  day  after 
delivery,  on  examining  the  parts,  and  on  using  the  catheter,  it  waa 
found  that  there  was  a  large  blackish-grey  patch  on  the  left  side  of 
the  vagina  :  around  this  patch,  the  mucous  membrane  waa  of  a  dull 
red  colour,  and  presented  plastic  exudation,  which  I  detached  with 
the  handle  of  a  spoon.  Vaginal  diphtheria  was  thus  only  too  evi- 
dently characterised.  The  part  was  at  once  energetically  cauterized 
with  a  saturated  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper ;  and  an  ointment 
strongly  charged  with  tannin  was  then  applied  to  the  affected  parts. 
Under  the  use  of  these  means,  which  were  repeated  several  times  in 
the  twenty-four  hours,  the  progress  of  the  malady  seemed  to  be  ar- 
rested :  at  all  events,  on  the  Friday  evening,  when  I  examiued  the 
parts,  and  detached  the  sloughs  which  I  had  produced,  I  perceived 
that  the  subjacent  mucous  membrane  was  of  a  beautiful  bright  red 
colour,  and  that  no  more  diphtheritic  patches  were  visible. 

The  peritonitis  was  proceeding  in  a  fair  way  to  resolution :  we 
believed  ourselves  to  be  masters  of  the  diphtheritic  affection,  the  tcr-* 
rible  complication  which  had  but  a  short  time  before  deprived  us  of 
every  ray  of  hope ;  we  were  in  fact  thoroughly  pleased  with  the 
wpect  of  the  casei  when  (about  three  hours  after  my  visit)  the  eon* 
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dition  of  the  patient  became  very  much  disturbed.  Her  pnpils 
dilated :  she  complained  of  paiii  in  the  throat,  and  difficultj  in  deglu- 
tition. As  there  was  no  fever,  and  as  on  attentively  examining  the 
pharynx,  neither  redness  nor  trace  of  plastic  exudation  could  be  dis- 
covered, Df .  Blondeau  attributed  the  symptoms  to  the  action  of  the 
belladonna^  of  which  there  was  still  a  thick  coat  on  the  surface  of 
the  abdomen.  He  carefully  washed  the  skin  of  the  abdomen ;  and 
for  some  hours  afterwards  the  young  woman's  state  seemed  more 
&vorabIe.  But  during  the  night — about  tliree  in  the  morning — 
more  formidable  symptoms  appeared.  The  patient  awoke  from  a 
slumber  in  a  very  agitated  atate^  and  tormented  by  disagreeable 
visions.  Her  haggard  countenance  expressed  the  most  intense 
anxiety  :  her  pupils  were  very  much  dilated  :  there  was  constderablc 
dryness  and  pain  of  throat :  the  pulse  was  140.  Upon  again  care* 
fully  examining  the  pharynx,  there  was  absolutely  nothing  note- 
worthy to  be  seen.  All  the  symptoms  were  put  down  to  the  account 
of  the  belladonna;  and  to  subdue  themi  strong  coffee  was  pre- 
scribed. 

Next  morning,  there  was  anxiety,  febrile  excitement,  a  pulse  of 
130,  and  only  a  slight  increase  in  the  temperature  of  the  skin.  Sbe 
had  passed  a  sleepless  night ;  but  from  the  beginniag  of  her  attack, 
she  had  suffered  from  insomnia.  The  peculiar  expression  of  the 
countenance,  and  the  drawn  features,  proclaimed  a  great  change : 
the  pupils  were  dilated,  and  the  breathing  was  laboured :  everything 
indicated  excessive  disturbance  of  the  system*  In  the  evening, 
the  symptoms  of  malignity  were  still  more  decided.  Next  morning, 
we  came  to  the  conclusion  that  this  unfortunate  young  woman  was 
under  the  influence  of  malignant  diphtheria,  and  that  the  nterua  was 
the  centre  of  the  mischief.  In  about  six  hours,  our  worst  fears,  at 
least  as  to  the  nature  of  the  disease,  were  only  too  well  conlirmed, 
for  at  midday,  we  saw,  behind  the  right  pillar  of  the  veil  of  the  palate^ 
a  characteristic  exudation  of  a  tawny  yellow  colour  of  the  size  of  the 
nail  of  the  little  finger.  Ko  time  was  lost  in  vigorously  cauterising 
the  affected  spot^^  and  stripping  off  its  covering  of  false  mem- 
brane. Unfortunately,  it  was  trouble  lost,  as  we  found  onrselves 
confronted  by  that  malignant  form  of  diphtheria  regarding  which  I 
am  now  lecturing — that  form  of  diphtheria  in  which  local  mani- 
festations go  for  little  as  compared  to  the  general  symptoms,  and  in 
which  topical  treatment  is  of  exceedingly  little  use.  At  six  o'clock, 
three  hours  after  the  appearance  of  the  phurvngeul  false  membrane, 
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le  coirespontlmg  side  of  the  uvula  was  implicated :  some  hours  later, 
the  entire  veil  of  the  palate  was  involved,  and  covered  with  a  livid 
yellow  exudation  Ijing  on  the  mucous  membrane,  which  was  ocdema- 
tous  and  of  a  dull  red  colour.  The  urine  was  found  to  contain  a 
considerable  quantity  of  albumen.  About  two  o'clock  in  the  mom- 
ingi  the  patient  felt  that  her  end  was  approaching.  She  spoke  to  her 
family  with  great  composure,  and  died  quietly,  almost  without  a 
struggle,  at  a  quarter  past  eight. 

On  the  same  day,  her  infant  died  of  diphtheria.  On  the  Thursday, 
we  had  observed  in  the  infant  a  plastic  exudation  on  the  alveolar 
margin  of  the  upper  maxilla.  Cauterization  with  solid  sulphate  of 
copper  completely  modified  the  affected  surface,  and  no  more 
exudation  appeared  on  it.  But  behind  the  left  ear,  on  the  excoriated 
skin,  there  was  plastic  exudation  :  this  surface  was  cauterised,  and 
it  cicatrised  rapidly.  The  excoriations  produced  by  the  forceps  on 
•y  scalp  became  in  their  turn  affected  :  one  of  them,  now  a 
p  and  penetrating  to  the  right  parietal  bone,  had  a  grey- 
ish coating,  with  edge^  of  erysipelatous  redness.  The  facial 
paralysis  prevented  the  infant  from  sucking,  but  it  took  milk  from 
a  glass.  It  was  attacked  with  vomiting  and  diarrhcra :  the  face 
became  pinched,  and  the  bodj  wasted  rapidly.  On  the  Sunday 
morning,  convulsions  supervened,  and  recurred  incessantly  till  death 
took  place  at  six  o'clock  in  the  evening,  being  ten  hours  after  the 
mother's  decease. 

These  two  cases  are  of  such  importance  as  to  be  laid  before  you  in 
detail.  Possibly,  while  the  diphtheritic  poiJ^oning  may  have  imparted 
to  the  puerperal  state  both  in  mother  and  child,  its  appalling  mahg- 
nity,  it  may  also,  through  its  terrible  influence  on  the  economy,  have 
arrested  the  peritonitis,  which  ceased  with  unlooked  for  prompti- 
tude. It  is  not  an  unusual  occurrence  for  a  lying-in  woman  to  be 
attacked  with  diphtheria.  Sometimes,  and  possibly  it  was  so  in  the 
case  of  our  young  womaUj  the  pellicular  affection  invades  the  surface 
of  the  uteni?,  becoming  developed  on  the  placental  wound,  as  occurred 
in  numerous  cases  reported  by  Dr.  Bijhi<?r. 

Dqihiheria  of  the  genUal  orgam  is  an  affection  frequently  met 
with,  especially  in  hospitals  for  children,  where  diphtheria  is  exceed- 
ingly contagious,  and  is,  so  to  speak,  established  in  permanence.  In 
little  boys,  we  met  with  excoriations  of  the  gland  and  prepuce :  in 
little  girls,  with  excoriations  of  the  vulva  and  genito-crural  fold,  so 
common  a  sequel  of  measles :  in  both  sexes,  excoriations  of  the  anus 
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constitutes  the  door  through  which  the  disease  enters — ^theaeatcom- 
tions  becoming  covered  i^^th  plastic  exudation. 

In  the  medical  expedition,  whichj  along  with  Dr.  Eamon,  I  made 
in  i8i8,  in  the  departments  of  Loiret  and  Loir-et-Cher/  1  ^iicA 
the  commune  of  Chauraont-sur-Tharonne,  situated  between  Eoroomn- 
tin  and  the  Fert^*Beauharnais,  where  an  epidemic  of  malignaiit  wm 
throat  was  very  prevalent,  and  where  several  persons  had  nlrodj 
been  carried  off  by  it.  The  daughter  of  the  watchman  of  Chaumont, 
servant  at  a  farm-house  some  distance  from  the  villn  '^  Uie 

first  symptoms  of  diphtheritic  sore  throat,  ran  home  in  :-z„_  to  her 
father's  house  in  Chaumontj  and  died  there  a  few  days  after  her 
arriva].  She  occupied  the  same  bed  with  her  mother,  aged  4O1  and 
a  young  sister.  The  day  after  her  death,  her  mother  experienced 
dreadful  pains  in  the  vulva  and  lower  part  of  the  abdomen.  Her 
husband  examined  the  affected  parts,  and  it  is  from  him  that  I  ob- 
tained an  account  of  them.  "  I  looked  and  saw,"  said  he,  to  use  hi« 
own  exact  words,  "  what  resembled  the  throats  of  our  children,  and 
which  also  had  a  very  bad  smell :  iu  the  inside  it  was  grey  and  black, 
and  round  about  it  was  rcd.^'  This  woman  died  in  five  daja  from 
the  time  she  began  to  complain,  and  eight  days  after  the  death  of 
her  first  daughter.  Scarcely  had  a  week  elapsed  ere  the  aecond 
daughter  perished  of  laryngotracheal  diphtheria. 

Facta  of  a  similar  nature  were  observed  at  Meziiiea  (Loiret)* 
Malignant  sore  throat  appeared  in  the  family  of  the  watdunan  of  the 
castle,  where  a  child  six:  years  old  had  died.  Soon  afterwanb*  four 
daughters  of  a  man  named  Adam  who  Uved  in  the  court  of  the 
castle  died  of  diphtheria.  One  of  them,  seven  years  old,  had  simul* 
taneously  the  hands,  feet  and  vulva  invaded  by  pellicular  inflamma- 
tion similar  to  that  which  had  possession  of  the  throat :  she  did  not 
die  of  suffocation,  but  sunk  into  a  state  of  pi  "  '  '  Jtnia  which 
soon  terminated  in  death.    This  case  was  (.  •  1  to  me  by 

Dr.  Carricre,  physician  at  Clery,  to  whom  I  am  also  indebt^  for 
the  following  history, 

A  man  named  Montigny,  who  had  seen^  within  a  month,  six  of 
his  children  die  in  succession  of  malignant  sore  throat,  out  of  seven 
attacked,  felt  the  first  symptoms  of  tbat  malady,  while  at  the  same 
time  the  prepuce  became  covered  with  false  membrane, 

^  An  ncfount  of  thin  expedition  was  published  iu  tlic  **  JrtM^t9  Q^a^kt  4» 

MeJtf^'tiC,''  for  Juljv  183Q, 
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Dr,  I'Epine,  physician  to  the  prytaneum  of  LaFl^che^  saw  a  simi- 
lar  case  during  the  epidemic  which  prevailed  in  that  establishment. 
In  hifi  paper,  he  says: — "Mary,  nursing  sister  in  the  infirmary 
of  the  school  of  La  Fleche,  had  from  the  earliest  days  of  her  Uluess 
presented  very  aggravated  symptoms  of  mahgnant  sore  throat.  The 
disease^  after  having  made  great  progress  on  the  tonsils^  appeared  at 
the  anus.  The  anm,  very  much  swollen^  painful,  and  of  a  lirid  red 
colour,  was  covered  with  a  diphtheritic  pellicle,  which  could  only  be 
detached  bit  by  bit,  and  very  slowly*  After  showing  for  several  days 
decided  symptoms  of  amendment,  she  fell  into  a  state  of  extreme 
adynamia,  having  very  frequent  and  protracted  fits  of  syncope.  She 
died  on  the  seventeenth  day  of  the  malady,'* 

r  '  A  diphtheria  is  still  more  common  than  the  other  forms 
of  a  a  which  I  have  just  been  describing.     It  most  commonly 

shows  itself  upon  the  surfaces  to  which  bUsters  have  been  applied,  in 
the  folds  of  the  skin  met  with  in  too  fat  children,  upon  chafed  sur* 
faces,  upon  herpetic  vesicles,  upon  chapped  breasts,  upon  cuts,  upon 
excoriations  of  the  scrotum,  upon  the  slightest  solutions  of  continuity, 
and,  in  a  word,  wherever  the  skin  is  denuded  of  its  epidermis,  and 
wherever  there  is  cutaneous  irritation  arising  spontaneously  or  from 
an  injury.  It  supervenes  in  persons  who  have  a  diphtheritic  affec- 
tion in  some  part  of  the  body,  as,  for  example,  pseado-mcmbranous 
sore  throat ;  or,  its  appearance  may  be  the  first  declaration  of  the 
disease  in  individuals  who  have  been  in  contact  with  diphtheritic 
patients. 

Attention  was  directed  to  cutaneous  diphtheria  by  Chomel  in 
1 759  I  and  by  Samuel  Bard  in  an  epidemic  which  he  observed  at 
New  York  in  1771-  The  following  is  the  notice  of  the  affection 
given  by  the  American  physician : — 

"  One  of  the  first  families,"  says  he,  '*  in  which  the  malady  ap- 
peared was  that  of  Mr*  William  Weddle.  There  were  seven  children 
in  the  house,  all  of  w4iom  fell  ill  one  after  the  other.  The  four  who 
were  first  affected,  the  youngest  of  the  family,  had  pharyngeal  sore 
throat,  and  three  of  them  died.  They  had  no  embarrassment  of  the 
respiration,  but  that  symptom  was  replaced  by  bad  ulcers  behind  the 
ears.  These  ulcerations  commenced  as  distinct  red  patches,  which 
soon  became  united.  They  caused  intense  itching,  and  profusely 
exuded  an  ichor,  so  acrid  as  to  erode  the  neighbouring  parts  in  such 
a  way,  that  within  a  few  days  the  erosion  occupied  the  space  behind 
the  ear,  and  extended  down  to  the  neck.    All  the  patients  had  fever. 
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partictilarly  at  niglit.     One  suffered  from  constant  teneanmn^  ■-  ^- 
torn  present  in  several  of  those  who  had  difficulty  in  brt.  .it 

ia  none  did  it  exist  to  so  remarkable  a  degree  as  in  the  case  reterred 
to.  Several  had  ulcerations  behiod  the  ear  similar  to  t^  -  -  -nw 
described ;  and  some  patients  seemed  to  be  affexted  mih  :  11- 

culty  of  breathing.  The  ulcerations  continued  during  several  weeks, 
and  at  various  points  became  covered  with  a  pellicle  simiLyr  to  thai 
on  the  tonsils  ;  and  they  also  became  very  painful/* 

My  attention  was  never  so  much  occupied  with  this  subject  n» 
dnriDg  the  medical  expedition  to  which  1  have  rcferredj  and  regard- 
ing  which  I  am  now  going  to  speak. 

Dr*  Ramon  and  I  were  informed  that  malignant  sore  throat  had 
just  broken  out  at  Nouan-le-Fuzelier  in  the  department  of  Cher*et* 
Loir,  a  village  on  the  road  from  Orleans  to  Bourge^,  and  that  it  had 
already  destroyed  victims  there.  We  went  thither;  and  Dr.  Lem^a* 
ager^  a  physician  residing  in  the  place,  had  the  goodness  to  go  with 
us  to  the  houses  of  the  patients.  Our  first  visit  was  to  the  house  of 
a  woman  named  Josephine  Pressior.  It  was  situated  at  the  northern 
extremity  of  Nouan ;  and  up  to  that  time  there  had  been  no  casca  ex- 
cept in  the  southern  district^  in  a  hamlet  called  Les  Hois  a  little 
detadied  from  the  village.  Josephine  informed  us  tliat  her  daatrhter, 
a  girl  of  1 8,  had  had  some  intercourse  with  an  infected  family  in  the 
hamlet  of  Les  Rois ;  and  that  soon  afterwards,  bhe  had  been  attacked 
by  pharyngeal  diphtheria.  When  we  saw  this  young  womau^  she  waa 
in  the  eighth  day  of  the  malady,  Dr,  Lemeuager  liad  applied 
leeches  to  the  neck,  had  three  times  touched  the  back  part  of  the 
mouth  with  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  and  had  several  times  in* 
sulHated  alum.  He  had  likewise,  through  dread  of  gangrene,  had  a 
camphorated  decoction  of  cinchona  injected  into  the  throat,  and  had 
prescribed  alum  and  quinine  gargles.  On  the  fifth  day  of  the  dii»ea3»e, 
a  blister  was  applied  to  the  nape  of  the  neck  :  profuse  suppuration 
supervened,  the  abraded  surface  became  covered  with  false  mem* 
bcane^  and  likewise  an  old  ulcer  on  the  foot  became  aiimljirly 
coated. 

I  found  the  child's  back  in  the  following  condition : — the  blistterod 
surface,  wliich  originally  waa  not  more  than  three  incha«  broad,  was 
now  more  than  six :  it  was  horribly  painful^  and  waa  suppurating 
profusely :  it  extended  over  the  back,  making  irregular  dcviattotu 
like  the  n>nrks  called  ^^  points"  on  a  backgammon  board;  and  it  was 
surrounded   by  a  large  erysipelatous  mcoht,  iuikIi   moti    iippjin-nt 
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below  than  above  or  at  the  sides.  The  part  denuded  of  epidermis 
seemed  to  be,  and  really  was  depressed,  in  consequence  of  the  snr* 
rounding  tumefaction.  It  was  covered  with  superimposed  layers  of 
yellowish  white  fibrinous  deposit,  which  was  thickest  in  the  centre, 
and  gradually  became  thinner  as  it  approached  the  circumference. 
In  the  middle,  the  thickness  of  the  deposit  was  from  two  to  foiup 
lines :  it  bore  an  exact  resemblance  to  the  dry  pleuritic  concretions 
found  in  the  cavity  of  the  chest  when  resolution  has  begun,  and  when 
the  serous  fluid  which  was  effused  has  been  almost  entirely  absorbed. 
On  raising  some  of  these  concretions  by  means  of  a  very  thin  leaf  of 
metal,  we  saw  that  they  adhered  strongly  to  the  cutaneous  tissue, 
and  thai  there  was  a  certain  amount  of  difficulty  in  detaching  them. 
It  ought  to  be  mentioned  that  butter  only  had  been  used  in  dressing 
the  blister. 

The  surrounding  erysipelas  had  a  singular  aspect.  The  nearer 
to  the  excoriated  parts,  the  more  intense  was  the  redness.  At  nume- 
rous points,  the  epidermis  was  raised  up  by  small  collections  of  lac- 
tescent serosity,  so  that  the  skin  was  covered  with  confluent  vesicles 
in  the  neiglibourhood  of  the  wound  ;  as  the  distance  from  the 
healthy  skin  diminished,  so  also  diminished  the  number  of  the  vesicles. 
Some  of  the  vesicles  seemed  to  be  formed  by  the  union  of  several : 
there  were  others  which  had  burst,  either  when  single  or  united,  and 
in  their  place  there  was  seen  a  white  membranous  exudation  covering 
the  dermis.  These  ulcerations  became  united  to  others  of  smaller  sixe, 
and  ultimately  they  all  coalesced  with  the  principal  ulceration:  in 
this  way  the  (Useasc  advanced  step  by  step.  Let  me  add  the  men- 
tion of  a  fact  which  is  remarkable,  viz,  that  the  erysipelas  rarely 
spreads  in  the  regions  of  the  head  and  shoulders,  and  is  indeed 
seldom  met  with  in  these  situations. 

Josephine  Pressoir,  the  mother,  being  in  the  fields  five  days  before 
her  daughter  fell  ill,  was  seized  with  acute  pain  in  one  of  the  breasts, 
in  consequence,  as  she  said,  of  catching  cold.  Inflammation  of  the 
mammary  cellular  tissue  soon  supervened,  and  an  abscess  formed. 
The  pus  found  an  exit  for  itself :  at  the  most  elevated  part  of  the 
tumour^  the  skin  became  mortified  to  the  extent  of  about  three  lines, 
and  thus  the  abscess  opened  spontaneously.  I  saw  the  woman  the 
day  after  this  occurrence :  the  wound  was  already  surrounded  with 
an  erysipelatous  circle,  and  the  edge^  of  the  ulceration  were  covered 
with  a  ffllsc  membrane  which  extended  over  the  integuments  for  a 
space  of  from  two  to  three  linei.    The  woman's  daughter  was  at  this 
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time  in  the  eighth  day  of  her  diphtheria  :  during  all  her  illiiai^  ilie 
had  never  discontinued  to  sleep  with  her  mother. 

At  Blettierej  a  farm  in  the  commtme  of  MarciUT'^«iwTiQ«lte^ 
department  of  the  Loiretj  five  persons  died  of  phitrjngo-tncbeil 
diphtheria.  P.  A.  Uur^,  aged  ten^  slept  in  the  same  room  and  bed 
with  those  who  were  carried  off  by  the  malady.  Very  eoon,  a  afigbt 
inflammation  which  he  had  behind  the  ears  became  aggraTaled,  tlie 
skin  became  covered  with  false  membrane,  pellieulaf  inflamipatioii 
extended  over  the  whole  back ;  and  he  died  in  a  few  daj%  eshasaled 
by  horrible  pain  and  excessive  suppuration.  Dr»  Begaand,  physi* 
cian  at  Fert^-Saint-Aubin  stated  that  he  had  seen  another  padml 
die  at  MarciUy  in  an  exactly  similar  manner  from  cntaiifioos 
diphtheria,  which  commenced  in  some  ulcerated  pustules  of  porrigo 
favosa  in  the  hairy  scalp,  whence  it  extended  to  the  ncckj  back,  lad 
down  even  to  the  loins*  He  also  communicated  to  mc  the  history  of 
a  man  of  l^farcilly,  in  whom  the  skin  of  the  scrotum^  preiioiisly 
excoriated,  was  the  seat  of  a  diphtheritic  affectioiu 

At  Grand-Fied-Blain^  a  grange  in  the  commune  of  Tranblmf, 
rather  less  than  a  quarter  of  a  league  south-east  from  Ferte-Bcm* 
harnais,  twelve  persons  were  attacked  with  malignant  sore  throtti^ 
and  ten  of  thetn  died.  To  the  mother  of  three  of  the  deceased 
children,  a  blister  had  been  applied  as  a  measure  of  precaution— as  a 
means  of  preventing  tlie  disease !  But  in  a  few  days^  i\  frightful  in- 
flammation took  possession  of  the  blistered  surface  and  sorrounding 
parts:  in  a  very  short  time,  the  unfortunate  woman  was  dead. 
I  was  told  that  the  skin  of  the  neck  had  been  attacked 
gangrene. 

Similar  events  were  observed  in  the  family  of  Boa?^y  at  the  h*i: 
Des  Eojs,  near  Nouan-Ie-Fuzelier,  Cases  had  already  occurred  in 
most  of  the  houses  in  the  hamlet ;  and  a  little  girl  died  of  tiie  malady 
in  a  room  immediately  adjoining  that  of  Bouzy»  A  young  nuiA 
named  Cauqui,  aged  1 9^  slept  in  the  i*ame  room  with  Douxy,  his  wife 
and  his  child.  He  took  malignant  sore  throat:  Bouzy,  terror- 
struck,  applied  a  blister  to  botli  arms  of  his  child  "to  draw  out  the 
bad  humours :"  almost  immediately,  the  bUsterinl  surfaces  became 
covered  with  false  membrane,  and  the  surrounding  skin  became  ia- 
flamed.  On  the  fourth  day  of  the  malady,  when  I  first  aaw  thia 
child,  the  nose  was  obstructed  by  pellicular  exudation,  there  was  an 
extremely  foetid  serous  discharge  from  the  nostrils,  and  the  diphtheria 
was  banning  to  invade  the  pharynx. 
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At  Satnt-Loup,  department  of  Loir-et*Cher,  of  twenty-one  persons 
attacked  with  diphtheria,  nineteen  died.  An  individual  named 
Blaise^  deputy  of  the  mayor,  and  his  wife  had  just  left  their  two 
children  :  they  themselves  were  suffering  from  malignant  sore  throat 
when  I  was  taken  to  their  house  by  Dr,  Macaire  of  Menneton, 
The  husband  was  already  improving,  thanks  to  the  topical  treatment 
which  had  been  adopted  j  and  his  wife^  whose  larynx  had  been  in- 
vaded by  false  membrane^  was  beginning  to  breathe  more  easily,  but 
a  blister  had  been  put  on  the  left  arm,  which  was  in  a  truly  fright- 
ful state.  The  blistered  surface  was  remarkably  enlarged,  had  the 
appearance  of  being  much  depressed,  was  covered  with  a  blackish 
grey  pellicular  exudation,  and  was  discharging  a  very  fcetid  clear 
serosity.  The  arm,  fore-arm,  and  hand  were  swollen  and  had  a  glis- 
tening rosy  colour.  It  was  very  difficult  to  believe  that  the  bUstered 
surface  was  not  the  seat  of  mortification ;  but  on  pricking  it  with  a 
pin,  I  found  that  beneath  the  false  membrane,  the  surface  was  exceed- 
ingly sensitive,  I  powdered  the  broken  cutaneous  surface  with  sub- 
limated calomel.  Next  morning,  the  pain  and  swelling  had  almost 
eJitirety  disappeared  :  the  same  treatment  was  continued.  Three  days 
from  the  commencement  of  the  treatment,  the  wound  was  quite 
cleansed,  laudable  pus  was  being  secreted,  and  the  false  membrane 
had  entii^ly  disappeared.  All  that  remained  was  a  small  slough 
which  separated  in  twelve  or  fifteen  days* 

A  boy  had  just  died  of  tracheal  diphtheria  at  a  farm  in  the 
department  of  the  Indre»  Dr,  Bonsargent,  called  in  too  late,  was 
unable  to  aflbrd  him  efficacious  treatment.  But  he  had  ordered 
some  leeches  to  be  applied  to  the  abdomen  of  the  mother,  who  was 
complaining  of  pains  in  that  region.  The  leech-bites  were  soon  in- 
flamed ;  and  the  skin,  after  becoming  erysipelatous  and  denuded  of 
epidermis,  was  speedily  covered  with  false  membrane  so  exceedingly 
fostid  as  to  simulate  gangrene. 

Francois  Miniere,  aged  45,  a  district  roadman  of  Chaumont-sur- 
Tharonne,  department  of  Loir-et-Cher,  had  two  children  suffermg 
from  epidemic  sore  tliroat.  One  died :  the  other  was  cured  by 
topical  treatment.  Wlule  matters  were  thus  going  on,  the  father 
who  had  an  excoriation  at  the  inside  of  the  metatarso-phalangeal 
articidation,  began  to  feel  acute  pain  in  that  situation.  The  skin 
soon  became  erysipelatous  and  denuded  of  epithelium ;  some  days 
later,  there  was  a  foul  ulcer  with  thick  uneven  edges,  surrounded  by 
a  considerable  amount  of  swelbng :  its  surface  was  covered  with 
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greyish  false  membrane,  which  could  be  easily  stripped  off.     Hie , 
glands  of  the  groiu  and  inside  of  the  leg  were  a  good  deal  swoUeiui 
About  six  grains  of  calomel  were  sprinkled  over  the  affected  part^. 
In  thirty-six  hoars,  the  ulcer  had  diminished  one  quarter  in  si^e,  thaj 
pain  was  less  acute,  the  swelling  had  disappearedi  and  there  Was  tK|i 
longer  visible  any  false  membrane.    I  discontinued  penonjJIr  to 
apply  the  calomel,  leaving  some  of  it  for  use  ;  but  the  patient  lofit  j 
itj  and  the  ulcerated  surface  which  had  been  so  speedily  reduced  in 
size,  remained  stationary  for  a  long  time. 

A  young  boy  of  Marcilly-en-Villette,  by  nameDenis-Lubin  Maitrf, 
and  likewise  his  mother,  had  had  for  some  time  diphtheria  of  the 
gums,  a  form  of  the  disease  regarding  which  I  shall  afterwards  haf 
to  speak  to  you.  lie  died  of  diphtheria,  which  simullaneoosly  invatL 
the  throat  and  hairy  scalp.  This  boy  had  tinea.  His  brotherj 
13,  a  cow-herd  at  Colombier,  commune  of  M^nestreau,  came  to" 
Marcilly  when  his  father  and  sister  were  ill  t  soon  after  his  return  tOj 
Colombier,  ulcerations  which  he  had  on  his  head  became  boniblj 
painful,  and  discharged  a  great  quantity  of  foetid  serosity.  I 
these  particulars  from  the  boy  himself,  and  from  Madame  Briold 
Cyran  ^ho  attended  upon  liimj  and  who  cured  him.  This  patient 
was  the  cause  of  the  epidemic  breaking  out  in  the  place  where  he  re- 
sided. I  shall  recur  to  this  history,  when  I  make  some  remarks  oHj 
the  contagion  of  diphtheria* 

At  Paulraery,  near  Selles,  a  young  girl  had  contracted  the  disease  i 
she  went  home  to  her  family  at  Barres  (department  of  Indre),  a  farfl 
situated  a  league  from  Paulmery,  where  she  very  soon  died.  Her 
two  sisters  also  died.  Their  mother,  who  had  attended  upon  them, 
took  diphtheria,  which  attacked  the  neck  and  the  whole  of  the  right 
side  of  the  face :  she  did  not  die,  but  she  had  a  great  deal  of  auffcr* 
ing  and  a  tedious  recovery. 

At  Gra^ay  (Indre),  an  un weaned  male  infant  was  seized  with  diph' 
theritic  sore  throat,  which  was  prevailing  as  an  epidemic.  Up  to  his 
death,  his  mother  suckled  him :  her  m'pple  soon  became  invade 
by  the  special  inflammation,  and  covered  with  false  memhraoe,  tbtf 
extension  of  which  was  arrested  by  appropriate  treatment. 

At  the  same  period,  Dr.  J.  Bourgeois  observed  at  Ferte-Saint- 
Aubin,  in  a  family  of  seven  persons,  an  epidemic  of  diphtheria,  which 
affected  the  skin  in  all  the  seven,  and  in  one  little  girl  the  vulva :  in 
a  boy  who  died  of  croup,  the  first  seat  of  the  disease  was  the 
thigh,  at  a  point  slightly  excoriated  by  the  friction  cau^eci  by  the 
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edge  of  a  wheelbarrow  in  which  he  had  been  drawn  by  a  brother, 
who  was  carried  off,  seven  days  before  the  former,  by  laryngeal 
diphtheria. 

Since  these  occurrences,  Gentlemen,  similar  facta  have  greatly 
multiplied,  and  there  are  few  physicians  who  have  not  met  with 
some  such  cases.  You  have,  yourselves,  observed  a  certain  number 
in  the  clinical  wards. 

In  a  female  infant  of  eighteen  months,  who  occupied  bed  No.  i8 
of  St,  Bernard's  ward,  I  showed  you  the  pellicular  affection  behind 
the  ears  where  there  had  been  eczema.  You  recollect  a  little  boy, 
four  months  old,  in  whom  diphtheria  declared  itself  in  the  front  of 
the  neck,  upon  red  spots  which  had  formed  between  the  folds  of  the 
skin ;  it  soon  extended  to  the  ears :  repeated  cauterizations  with  the 
perchloride  of  iron  led  to  recovery.  In  other  cases,  the  surfaces  to 
which  hUsters  had  been  applied  were  attacked :  and  among  the  cases 
of  this  description  was  a  mole  child  who  lay  in  bed  No.  15  of  our 
nursery  ward.  He  had  a  blister  on  the  arm,  which  was  the  cause  of 
his  contracting  the  disease  from  a  woman  in  our  wards  who  lay  close 
to  his  cradle,  and  who  had  plastic  stomatitis. 

It  is  hardly  four  years  ago  since  I  was  sent  for  by  a  physician  to 
see  a  child  with  pharyngeal  diphtheria.  The  progress  of  the  disease 
had  become  arrested  under  the  influence  of  very  energetic  topical 
treatment ;  but  the  attending  physician  had  thought  it  necessary  to 
apply  a  blister  to  the  front  of  the  neck.  I  expressed  to  my  colleague 
the  fears  which  I  entertained  regarding  the  blistered  surface,  which  I 
said  there  was  every  reason  to  expect  would  soon  be  covered  with 
plastic  exudation,  which  would  soon  probably  invade  the  front  of  the 
chest.  I  advised  recourse  to  vigorous  measures.  My  anticipations 
were  but  too  completely  reahzed.  The  whole  of  the  neck  and  the 
front  of  the  che^t  became  involved  in  diphtheritic  disease;  and 
the  little  patient  diedj  not  of  croups  but  of  general  diphtheritic 
poisoning. 

Very  recently,  I  was  asked  to  visit  a  girl,  ten  years  old^  who, 
for  some  days,  had  had  behind  the  ears,  diphtheritic  patches,  deve» 
loped  probably  on  an  eczematic  surface,  The  eczema  had  been 
neglected,  from,  I  regret  to  say,  the  singularly  mistaken  idea  of  the 
attending  physician,  that  it  ought  not  to  be  interfered  with,  ita  exist- 
ence being,  in  his  opinion,  rather  a  favourable  than  an  unfavourable 
circumstance.  The  throat,  however,  was  in  turn  attacked;  and 
when  I  saw  the  child,  I  found  both  tonsils  covered  with  false  mera- 
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bmne,  whicb^ — as  wdl  aa  the  ctitaneoas  deports— I 
geticallj  to  caaterize.    The  little  girl  recovered. 

What  are  the  characteristics  of  cutaneoiw  dipbtheria  ?  As  i 
115  it  iiffects  A  solutiuD  of  continuity,  jiain  is  felt  in  the  part :  fortli^ 
withj  there  is  n  profuse  discharge  of  fivtid,  colourless  serotsitj ;  and 
very  aoon  the  surface  is  covered  with  plastic  exadatton^  flabby^ 
grfjnsh,  and  variable  in  re&pect  of  thickness.  The  edges  beoome 
swollen,  assume  a  violet-red  hue,  and  appear  much  raised  abo?B  the 
level  of  the  bottom  of  the  sore.  The  diseasci  however,  does  not 
generally  eiitendi  and  tnay  remain  staUoiiarjr :  »oiiietifflea«  however, 
even  when  only  the  epidermis  has  been  ranoved,  we  see  the  dermis 
become  at  once  covered  with  a  white  plastic  exudation,  similar  to  that 
obsirrvcd  upon  surfaces  to  which  blisters  Imvc  been  applied.  Not 
unfreiiueutly,  erysipelas  appears  around  the  excoriated  part.  The 
qjidcrmis  of  the  erysipelatous  surface  is  raised  up  at  numerous  {>oinU 
by  little  collections  of  lactescent  serosity,  in  such  a  manner  that  the 
ftkiji  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  sore  is  covered  with  confluent 
vesicles :  the  vesicles  gradually  decrease  in  number  irith  the  inere^c 
in  the  distance  between  the  sound  skin  and  the  son^s.  Some  of  the 
vesicles  seem  to  have  been  formed  by  the  union  of  several :  and 
others,  simple  or  aggregate,  burst,  when  in  their  place  is  seen  the 
dermis  covered  with  a  white  plastic  exudation :  these  excuriattons 
unite  with  smaller  ones,  and  thus  form  a  junction  wiih  the  principal: 
it  is  in  this  way  timt  the  disease  accomplishes  its  progressive  inva- 
sion. Thus  it  is  that  diphtheria,  commencing  in  a  slight  excoriation 
of  the  hairy  scalp,  or  on  the  skin  behind  the  ear,  may  invade  tlie 
skin  down  to  the  loins,  as  J  have  seen  in  several  cases.  The  |ieliU 
cular  deposit,  at  first  thin,  becomes  gradually  thicker,  the  layer 
formed  last  on  the  skin  constantly  raising  up  those  previDu^ly 
secn^ted,  so  as  at  last  to  constitute  a  coat  of  from  four  to  six  lines  in 
thickness.  Tlie  layers  nearest  the  dermis  preserve  their  consistence; 
but  the  more  external  layers,  being  bathed  in  the  serous  discliarge, 
soften,  putrefy,  change  colour,  assuming  a  grey  or  sometimes  blackish 
appearance,  and  exhale  a  dreadful  ftijtor.  It  is  (as  in  pharyngeal 
diphtheria)  very  difficult  under  such  circumstances,  not  to  believe 
tliat  there  is  extensive  sphacelus. 

I  du  not  say  that  there  are  no  cases  in  which  gangrene  may  not 
attack  parts  alTccted  with  diphtheria :  this,  in  fact,  dues  occur»  and 
particularly  in  diphtheria  of  the  vulva,  as  I  mentioned  when  speaking 

vnii  cif  tbo  cornpliaitioas  of  measles.     When  the  tlisease  spreads 
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with  rapidity,  or  when  it  simultaneously  occupies  a  great  many  pointsj 
there  may  be  high  fever ;  but  generally,  there  is  not  much  fever, 
and  what  there  is  has  a  hectic  or  suppurative  character. 

The  continuous  mode  in  which  the  invasion  of  diphtheria  takes 
place  has  this  peculiarity,  that  it  generally  advances  from  above 
downwards^  Thus,  for  example^  we  do  not  lind  diphtheria  ascending 
the  arm  to  the  shoulder,  or  proceeding  from  the  neck  to  the  scalp ; 
but,  on  the  contrary,  we  see  it  descend  from  the  shoulder  to  the  arm, 
from  the  neck  to  the  back,  from  the  belly  to  the  loins,  and  from  the 
nipple  to  the  rest  of  the  breast.  It  juts  out  irregularly,  affecting 
sometimes  the  shape  of  points  in  a  backgammon  tabic,  the  surround- 
ing skin  presenting  a  dull  red  colour.  It  is  very  probable  that  the 
propagation  of  the  diphtheritic  iiiflammation  is  accomplished  by  the 
irritation  induced  by  the  long  contact  of  the  serous  dischjirge  which 
bathes  the  parts  as  it  runs  downwards,  or  is  retained  by  the  dressings 
in  particular  situations. 

But  this  kind  of  extenmon  of  the  disease  diffcjrs  very  much  from 
its  repetifim,  if  I  Tnay  be  allowed  so  to  express  myself.  It  is  enough 
that  a  point  of  skin  or  mucous  surface  is  the  seat  of  the  pellicular 
affection,  to  cause  the  malady  to  repeal  ikctfm  several  other  places 
simultaneously,  under  the  influence  of  any  slight  accidental  iJitluence, 
Tlius,  as  I  have  already  said,  cutaneous  diphtheria  may  develop  itself 
in  individuals  suilering  from  pseudo-membranous  sore  throat,  and 
likewise,  diphtheria  primarily  developed  on  the  skin,  may  become 
the  starting  point  of  pseudo-membranous  pharyngeal  and  laryngeal 
alleciions. 

There  takes  place  what  we  see  occur  in  syphilis.  What  is  it  that 
takes  place  in  that  disease?  At  the  point  of  iuoculation,  there  is 
produced  the  qiecific  ulceration,  the  chancre,  and  at  a  longer  or 
shorter  interval  aftci'  the  sore  is  healed,  the  characteristic  constitu- 
tional symptoms  of  pox  appetu*.  In  cutaneous  diphtheria,  matters 
proceed  more  rapidly,  but  in  a  similar  manner.  An  abraded  surface 
lins  served  as  a  door  of  admission  for  the  disease,  which  for  some 
time,  remains  a  local  affection  :  sometimes,  it  may  be  destroyed  in  ita 
locidity  by  energetic  treatment  at  the  opportune  moment,  but  too  fre- 
quently, notwithstanding  energetic  treatment,  and  even  when  we  are 
hoping  that  the  progress  of  the  malady  has  been  arrested,  dipbthe* 
ritic  exudations  appear  on  other  parts  of  the  body,  particularly  in  the 
region  of  the  pharynx,  ttie  favourite  seat  of  the  plastic  affection,  and 
the  victim  dies  in  a  profoundly  anjcmic  state,  with  the  malignant 
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symptoms  already  described.  Often,  even,  the  patient  sinks  prior 
to  the  manifestation  of  any  new  local  symptoms. 

Cataneous  diphtheria,  under  which  term  I  inclnde  diphtheria  of 
the  vulva,  vagina,  and  anus,  is  thu?,  you  see,  a  in  '  r»^  for- 
midable disease  than  the  croup-producing  pharyngeal  ^  ria :  it 
is  more  formidable  solely  on  account  of  the  intensity  of  the  inflam* 
fnation,  which,  from  its  occupying  a  large  surface,  may  lead  to  deep* 
geated  mortification  of  tissues,  often  the  startmg-point  of  general 
poisoning  of  the  system,  thus  constituting  that  malignant  form  of 
the  disease  to  which  I  have  directed  your  attention. 

These  facts  are  known,  but  they  are  not  as  yet  suiSciently  known. 
I  am  often  called,  and  yon  too.  Gentlemen,  will  often  be  called  to 
children  suffering  from  pharyngeal  diphtheria,  more  particularly  when 
there  is  croup,  to  whom  blisters  have  been  applied.  ^Vgain,  wheo 
you  arc  in  hopes  that  you  have  saved  a  child  by  tracheotomy,  when 
the  tracheal  wound  was  nearly  closed,  and  all  seemed  going  well, 
you  will  have  the  grief  to  see  your  patient  perish  from  malignanl 
diphtheria,  which  may  have  had  its  starting-point  in  an  injorioas 
proceeding  of  the  relations,  or  sometimes  of  the  medical  attendants* 

I  cannot,  therefore,  too  often  repeat  to  you : — ^Take  care  that  yon 
do  not,  for  any  reason  whatever,  apply  blisters  to  patients  suffering 
from  croup :  beware  of  wounds,  beware  of  the  y^tj  sm  "  ^  '  '  us 
of  continuity,  and  of  leech-bites  in  persons  attacked  >  :  j» 

When  you  do  find  any  solutions  of  continuity,  cauterize  thero  vigo- 
rously without  loss  of  time,  with  the  solid  nitrate  of  silver,  ur  the 
solid  sulphate  of  copper ;  powder  them  with  calomel,  white  precipi- 
tate, or  red  precipitate :  with  all  possible  expedition,  modify  Ihct 
morbid  action  of  the  affected  parts,  so  as  to  prevent,  as  far  as  that  maj 
be  possible,  the  frightful  symptoms  which  will  otherwise  inevitably 
declare  themselves. 
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[SiomacQce. —  Jraterj/ Chancres, — Searhutic  ('  ""      '        — 

^' /(?^^7ri^  ^'  of  Spanish  Physicians. —  f  i/* 

Membramm  ShmaiitU. — Diphihma.  qf  fAc  Gum^. — ]     Q/^all 

ih^  mmvfeifatiom  of  Biphiherut^  it  has  ihv  *          fa 

remain  conjitiai  (^  Us  frst  locality. — May  ht 
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Pkan/nx  and  Lar^tw  and  produce  Croup, — Ma^  lead  io  Gan- 
'^ene. — J/f/y  6e  a  Manifedalion  of  Mali^nani  Di-pZ/f/wrui. — 
Exceedingly   eonia^ioni, — Epidanic. 

Genti.emen  : — Diphtheria  of  the  mouth  was  really  not  known  to 
the  physicians  of  oar  day  till  after  the  publicatioa  of  Bretonneau^s 
remarkable  treatise  on  diphtheria*  In  calling  the  attention  of  his 
contemporaries  to  this  disease,  the  illustrious  physician  of  the  school 
of  Tours  remarked  that  it  was  one  of  the  species  of  aicmacace  of  the 
older  authors,  and  o{fegarit  of  the  Spaniards^  names,  he  says,  which, 
though  different  in  their  etymology,  both  signify  malignant  ulcera- 
tion of  the  mouth.^  Van  Svrieten  has  devoted  a  special  paragrapli 
to  it;  but  he  misanderstood  its  nature,  regarding  it  as  a  scorbutic 
affection.  However,  recalling  the  description  which  Aretasus  has 
given  of  malignant  ulcers  of  the  tonsils — '' tonsillarum  ulcera  pesti- 
fera  " — Van  Swieten  recognises  the  connection  which  exists  between 
the  malignant  aphtha;  and  the  Syrian  disease :  he  admits  that  the 
disease  is  propagated,  not  only  to  the  pharynx,  bat  also  to  the  respi- 
ratory organs.  These  facts  had  fallen  into  oblivion,  when  they  were 
again  brought  to  light  by  Bretonneauj  who  showed  that  pseudo- 
membranous  stomatitis,  pseudo-membranoua  sore  throatj  and  croup 
are  identical. 

In  1818,  when  the  legion  of  La  Vendue  was  in  garrison  at  Tours, 
several  soldiers  were  attacked  by  a  particular  affection  of  the  gums 
to  which  the  surgeons  gave  the  name  of  land  scurvy  \jscorbnt  de  Urre^ , 
Within  a  very  short  time,  nearly  the  entire  legion  was  attacked :  the 
number  of  patients  was  so  great  that  some  had  to  be  removed  from 
the  surgical  to  the  medical  wards,  a  circumstance  which  afforded 
Bretonneau  an  opportunity  of  studying  the  disease.  At  first,  he  also 
believed  that  the  disease  w^as  scurvy.  He  perceived,  however,  that 
the  outbreak  could  not  be  ascribed  to  the  influence  of  diet  or  locality, 
and  that  the  condition  of  the  patients  presented  no  trace  of  scorbutic 
cachexia :  they  were  strong,  vigorous  men  in  the  enjoyment  of  per- 
fect health,  except  that  they  had  this  particular  aflection*  This 
scurvy  had,  in  point  of  fact,  stomatitis  as  its  sole  manifestation : 
there  were  no  ecchymoses,  no  stiff  joints,  no  hiemorrhagic  tendency 
except  bleeding  from  the  gums :  in  a  word,  there  was  not  found  any  of 


'  Van  Swieten  : — Chapter, 
Boerhaave's  ApbonsiHi  816. 
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the  mar?cIlous  syioptoms  described  by  authors^  particularly  by  Liu 
Bretonneati  observed  that  some  of  the  soldiers  affected  with  the  sea 
butic  gangrene  took  diphtheritic  sore  throat,  and  died  of  croup.  This 
cinsamdtancc  led  him  to  retlect  on  the  fact,  that  in  other  soldier*  of 
the  aame  legion  the  tonsils  were  primarily  affected  by  the  plastic  in- 
flammation,  which  extended  to  the  hack  part  of  the  throat  and  to  tic 
air  passages :  he  then  came  to  the  conclusion  that  this  so  called  sco^ 
bntiG  gangrene  was  nothing  else  than  the  pellicular  disease  occupy 
the  gums,  and  wearing  a  particular  aspect.  At  precisely  the  same 
period,  some  cases  of  croup  occurred  in  the  vicinity  of  the  principal 
barracks  occupied  by  the  Legion  of  La  Vendee.  The  physicians  of 
the  town  affirmed  that  up  to  that  time  they  had  not  met  with  a  single 
^  case  in  the  entire  course  of  their  practice  ;  and  Bretonneau  himself 
'  acknowledged  that  he  had  only  twice  seen  croup.  Ere  long,  a  real 
epidemic  of  the  disease  scourged  the  town  of  Tours. 

Bretonneau,  baving  examined  with  minute  attention  the  numerous 
cases  which  were  passing  before  him,  very  soon  became  convinced 
that  the  stomatitis  which  was  then  occurring  w^as  identical  with  the 
disease  called  gnngrenous  sore  throat.  Ue  assigned  to  the  dise-asc 
certain  characterise  which  I  shall  now  endeavour  to  describe  to 
you. 

After  experiencing  general  discomfort  for  some  days,  or  still  more 
frequently,  without  anything  to  announce  the  coming  on  of  the  syrop- 
toms,  there  appear  on  the  free  margins  of  the  gums,  at  the  ins^ion 
of  the  teeth,  small,  yellowish  white,  oblong,  irregularljr  rouncled 
patches,  forming  a  sort  of  border  of  not  more  than  a  millimeter  in 
breadth.  The  tartar  round  the  neck  of,  and  on  the  substance  of  the 
diseased  teeth  is  deposited  in  greater  abundance  than  usual  as  a 
greyish,  brownish,  rusty  looking  mud.  The  gums  are  gradually 
destroyed  around  the  sockets  of  the  teeth,  in  consequence  of  which 
the  teeth  become  uncovered  and  loose.  The  rusty  colour  to  whicli  I 
have  adverted  is  due  to  the  mixture  of  a  certain  quantity  of  blood 
with  the  peculiar  pseudo-membranous  exudation  from  the  gvmxs. 
The  slightest  touch  causes  the  affected  parts  to  bleedi  and  even  by 
gently  separating  the  lips,  you  will  cause  little  drops  of  blood  to  fall 
down.  The  gums  are  paiufulj  and  to  a  certain  extent  swoUen,  but 
they  never  present  the  blue  fungous  appearance  which  they  have  in 
scurvy.  As  the  disease  advancies,  the  false  membranes  extend,  be- 
come livid  or  black,  seem  as  if  deeply  sunk,  and  are  surrounded  by 
a  red  border  encircling  them  like  a  cushion^  so  that  they  simulate  ill*. 
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oonditioned  ulcers.  But  there  is  no  ulceration;  ami  the  hhc  mem- 
branes are  easily  detached  from  the  mucous  mcmbnine  which  they 
cover.  When,  however,  the  false  inembraxies  are  removed,  they  are 
speedily  replaced  by  others »  The  lymphntic  glands  of  the  sub- 
maxillary region,  which  from  the  onset  of  the  disease  bad  begun  to  be 
swollen,  and  painful  particularly  when  touched,  now  become  more 


swollen,  ar 


e  the  neighbouring  parts  in  the  tumefaction. 


A  consiu  :  :>jw  of  saliva  and  sanious  serosity  wct^  an  J  stains 

the  linen  of  the  patient :  this  discharge  continuea  during  sleep*  The 
breath  exli  '  '    fcrtid  odour  :  this  fcctor,  combined  with 

the  appear  ^rjd  parts,  gives  the  disease  a  very  great 

resemblance  to  gangrene.  But  here  again,  appearances  are  deceit* 
fuL  There  is  here  no  more  gangrene  than  thcrt?  is  in  pharyngeal 
diphtheria :  nevertheless,  just  as  I  was  careful  to  tell  you,  that  in 
some  rare  instances  pseudo-membranous  sore  throat  leads  tospliacelua 
of  subjacent  tissues,  so  must  I  state,  that  !  *  ^«'ft«l 

to  a  similar  result.     I  must  add,  that  this  is  a 

much  more  common  sequel  of  buccal  than  of  pharyngeal  diphtheria. 
It  is  far  more  f  'v  met  with  in  hospital  than  in  private  prac* 

tice:  inJecd  iu  r,  I  have  never  yet  seen  it. 

There  b  no  period  of  Hfe  at  which  diphtheria  of  the  mouth  doej 
not  occur  j  but  it  is  a  rare  affection  among  young  children,  and 
exceedingly  rare  among  infants  at  the  breast*  Bretonneau's  Erst 
observations,  as  you  are  aware,  were  made  on  soldicrsi  consequently 
uj  *  M^,  It  is,  in  general,  at  the  socket  of  a  discajod  tooth, 
tij  ^  nfux  of  the  moath  begins,  and  thence  it  proceeds  to  invade 
the  re^t  of  the  gums* 

There  is  no  form  of  diphtheria  which  has  so  strong  a  »i(<[  -^ition 
as  diphtheria  of  the  mouth  to  localise  it^lf  without  j*preailiug  to 
neighbouring  parts*  Thus,  although  diphtheria  of  the  ])harynx  has 
a  tendency  to  advance  from  one  place  to  another,  like  lava  flowing 
from  a  crater,  diphtheria  of  the  gums  may  remain  stationary  for 
some  months.  It  would,  however,  be  a  mistake  to  believe  that  it 
never  extends*  Not  unfrequeutly,  the  malady  is  communicated  from 
the  gums  to  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  cheeks,  and  inside  of  the 
lipty  forming  a  junction  with  the  white  spots,  which  then  soon 
inorease  in  size.  Afterwartls,  in  their  tuni,  the  veil  of  tlic  palate 
and  the  tonsils  may  bt'Come  iinphc^^ted,  as  in  cases  observed  by 
Bretotineauj  the  malady  may  then  advance  by  tlie  line  of  mareli 
which  I  have  akcady  pointed  out,  invading  the  larjux  and  trachei^ 
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and  at  last  causing  death  by  croup*    I  shall  now  textually  quote  to 
you  one  of  Bretonneau's  illustrations, 

'^  At  the  end  of  the  epidemic/'  says  Bretonneau,  '*  eight  children, 
between  nine  and  ten  years  of  age,  who  slept  in  the  same  dormitory 
at  the  Orphan  Asylum,  were  attacked  during  the  same  week  with 
scorbutic  gangrene  of  the  gums.  I  have  noted  a  peculiarity  which  I 
am  quite  unable  to  expl&m,  and  which  no  circumstance  of  n  hich  I 
am  aware  offers  any  plausible  explanation  :  all  the  eight  were 
affected  on  the  right  side.  From  the  second  day  of  the  invasion  nf 
the  disease,  three  had  the  corresponding  tonsil  swollen  and  covered 
with  pellicular  deposit.  Is  it  not  possible/^  adds  the  author,  "that 
the  diphtheritic  inflammation  might  have  mpidly  reached  the 
larynx,  had  not  its  progress  been  arrested  by  the  application  of 
strong  hydrochloric  acid,  the  effect  of  which  was  so  prompt  and  effi* 
cacious,  that  in  a  few  hours  after  it  was  first  applied  the  swelling  of 
the  lymphatic  glands  was  sensibly  diminished  ?"i 

It  is  when  diphtheria  reaches  the  inside  of  the  cheeks^  that  it  has  m.% 
tendency  to  terminate  in  gangrene*  A  Iter  remaining  confined  to  the 
gums  for  one  or  several  months,  after  remaining  confined  to  thCj 
mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth  for  a  period  of  which  it  is  im| 
sible  to  state  the  limits,  an  cedemato-phlegmonous  sflrelling  of  the 
face  supervenes :  the  skin  of  the  face  becomes  red,  the  tissues  acquire 
considerable  hardness,  and  ere  long  gangrene  of  the  mouth,  witli  all 
its  characteristics,  involves  the  cheek,  as  weU  as  the  gum  which  wasi 
the  starting  point  of  the  evil. 

The  identity  of  buccal  and  pharyngeal  diphtheria  with  croup  has 
been  established  beyond  dispute  by  the  researches  of  Bretonneau*  It 
is  fully  proved  by  the  fact,  that  the  plastic  affection  of  the  gnmji  may 
be  propagated  to  the  pharynx  and  larjnx.  Moreover,  the  cajse  which 
I  quoted  to  you  of  the  infant  who  died  almost  simultaneously  witl 
the  mother  from  malignant  diphtheria,  of  which  the  first  appearance^ 
was  in  the  gums,  also  shows  that  there  exists  that  complete  identity 
in  which  I  believe.  One  of  my  most  distinguii^hed  coUe^gue^s, 
Dr.  Jules  Bergeron,  physician  to  the  Hopital  Sainte-Eugeaie,  in  an 
interesting  and  conscientious  work,^  while  he  holds  that  the  disease 


^  Bhstonxeai:  :— Des  IidlAmin&tioiia  Sp^cUlcs  du  Ttssu  Muqaeux,  el  m 
parliculicr  do  la  Diphtli^rite,  p,  127.     rnris,  1S56. 

»  BeaGEitoN  (Jules) :— Stomatitc  Ulccrcuso  dcs  Soldata.  [BecmHl  de  J//- 
mirctfU  Mededne  MiiUmre.]    Paris,  1859. 
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he  describes  is  the  same  as  that  observed  by  Bretonneau  in  1818, 
denies  that  ulcerous  stomatitis  is  a  diphtheritic  affection.  He  rests 
his  opinion  upon  two  facts,  viz.,  that  in  none  of  his  cases  of  ulcerous 
stomatitis — all  carefully  observed — did  the  malady  ever  propagate 
itself  beyond  the  gumsj  and  that  in  none  were  there  any  symptoms 
of  toxsemia*  Against  these  arguments  may  be  placed  the  cases 
observed  by  Bretonueau,  in  which  the  kind  of  propagation  was  seen 
of  which  Bergeron  denies  the  occurrence.  But  by  reading  the 
lucidly  drawn  descriptions  of  Dr,  Bergeron,  it  is  easy  to  satisfy 
oneself,  that  the  ulcerous  stomatitis  of  which  he  speaks  was  very 
different  from  the  plastic  stomatitis  of  the  legion  of  La  Vendfe :  the 
single  fact  of  the  existence  of  ulcerations  would  suffice  to  establish 
this  difference  : — you  caUj  I  say,  find  the  proof  of  the  correctness  of 
this  statement  in  Bergeron's  treatise^  and  in  other  works  subsequently 
pubUshed  on  the  subject.  In  diphtheria  of  the  gums  or  mouthj  the 
plastic  exudation  leaves  uniojured  the  mucous  membrane  which  it 
covers;  or,  at  all  events,  there  is  nothing  like  real  ulceration. 

Apart  from  the  possibility  of  the  propagation  of  the  disease  to  the 
pharynx  and  larynx,  apart  perhaps  from  that  which  shows  itself  as 
the  first  symptom  of  malignaut  diphtheria,  pkstic  stomatitis  is 
identical  in  its  nature  with  other  diphtheritic  affections.  This 
identity  is  further  shown  by  the  contagiousness  of  both  affections. 
The  plastic  affection  of  the  gums  is  not  only  communicated  as 
stomatitisj  but  likewise  as  pharyngeal,  or  even  as  malignant 
diphtheria. 

Thus,  as  I  have  told  you,  in  the  Tours  epidemic  of  18 18,  no  one 
could  recollect  seeing  cases  of  pseudo-membranous  sore  throat  or 
croup  prior  to  the  arrival  of  the  legion  of  La  Vendee,  which  brought 
diphtheria  to  the  town.  I  have  also  told  jou  that  the  first  cases 
occurred  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  principal  barracks,  whicli  were 
occupied  by  the  soldiers  of  that  legion.  In  a  family,  one  member  of 
whom  was  attacked  with  pseudo-membranous  stomatitis,  some  were 
similarly  affected,  while  others  took  pharyngeal  diphtheria,  croup,  and 
cutaneous  diphtheria.  Such  facts  admit  of  being  more  easily  ascer- 
tained when  tliey  occur  in  small  districts,  where  physicians  can  trace  the 
the  roalndy  back  to  its  source,  where,  so  to  speak,  they  at  a  glance 
can  understand  what  is  going  on,  and  follow,  step  by  step,  tlic 
invading  march  of  the  epidemic. 
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KAltTM  Of  DU^SnnniU:— CONTAOION:— iVLTEttATION   Of  TM 
BU>0I>  : — ^AiJIUMlKlJBI  A . 

Oenticvim : — kt  Uie  period  when  Breionneau  wrote  Ws  treatii 
6m  4i|ibltKni,  wwtifflK%  Frauck  medioino  at  least — was  under 
ionbicHi  of  ik»  pbraotogicad  doctrines  of  Broussaid :    his  theor 
<tf  oiAinunBttlioii  rc%Dfd  supreme  throtighotit  the  entire  domain 
|illMi)ogyy  m  UiAi  in  aU  diaeaaesi  inflammatioa  was  regarded  aa  tli 
Oft^  flmttl  of  wUcb  it  wis  oeeessar;  to  t^ke  nccount*    Pinelj  how>^ 
mrtt  huA  aliOTB  ikal  ui  diilcftiit  organic  iif^ue^t  ioflammatio  ~ 
wadianPMl  Terf  chanelmatio  ehaugea:   the  illustrious  author 
Hm  JViiUfnytif  PUkmfUfm  had  already  tliiown  a  great  deal 
iiglil  upoa  At  hbteiy  of  dxataaes,  and  given  a  new  impulse  to  the" 
sfiifil  of  obnrralioB.    BntomiiaQ,  proceeding  further  than  ?mc\,  in 
his  tiam  ako«od»  that  die  farioiia  inHamniatorr  alterations^  and  the 

IheiUp  do  not  cxclusivtljr  df*pend  npo 
he  demonstrated  in  his  remarkabll 
mifci  on  diphlbcriaaiid  dotluMttteria  ^t  the  specific  character  of  the 
JiiilaiiiBialion,  mmk  aicm  than  its  and  much  more 

Iho  nalvfa  of  Una  timia  in  which  i.  ,.    ...ii  J^  exerta  an  infloe 
Wjpoia  Iha  ftouietkinal  dti^urhixioe  produced  hj  each  infljunmatory 
hlifiia  i  il  i^  ko  andt  to  Iha  tpffytlliT  chanMster  of  the  inflamntai 
ttal  tho  doratii^n.  ^vmtr^  and  danger  of  moat  pirr^itia!  are  ^it 


Iba  nabdj  wiudi  we  an  now  studjing  waa  not  r^ankd  aa  an 
iOEfiaiilkn  In  Hn  abaolale  n^  whidi  il  waa  attemplod  to  laj  down. 
In  pwndo-nMndumona  aoie  ihttax  and  in  croup,  ooihtog  waa  aeeo  but 
aninla«iiiialiotttJllialhioatotlaiynx»whiA 
lolt«alV*^i>^>F'^t>V>^^iB'<^^  HatyUaqnoationaUjt  the  taflara* 
nnatocy  ekoMm  may  play  its  pari :  but  this,  so  far  from  being  the 
cbief  pally  tt  quia  snboirdinato;  axietlyaatnaaialWpoi,  andmeaalas^ 
aa  wtU  aa  in  othiir  dbeaaaa,  it  ia  rahovdinala  to  the  nature  of  tbe 
peeriding  wam^  whida  imposes  on  it  its  peculiar  sUmp. 

Thttt  i^  boiiwfnr^  an  fwwmtinl  dJAwBcn  hctwacp  the  AiseB^^  wt 
I  haf«  just  named  and  ^phtheria:  thia  difeicnce  consists  in  tl 
greater  importance  which  tn  diphtheria  attaches  to  the  local  affe 
In  small  poi  for  esanplei  we  look  al  the  pnalnl^  clneiij  in 
to  their  diagnottio  and  prbgnoetie  aigajiksanoiv  ^^t  in  diphtheria^ 
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regard  the  local  manifestations  from  the  treahn^nl  point  of  view.  In 
diphtheria^  it  is  just  as  in  malignant  pustule,  in  which  malad/j  by 
making  a  direct  attack  upon  the  local  affection^  we  stop  the  progresa 
of  the  general  disease  of  wkich  the  pustule  is  the  first  manifestation. 
So  18  it  also  in  diphtheria :  by  energetically  treating  the  local  affection, 
as  soon  as  it  shows  itself,  we  arrest  its  progresa^  and  prevent  the 
occurrence  of  ulterior  symptoms.  I  shall  return  to  tliis  pointy  when 
I  come  to  discuss  the  subject  of  treatment. 

Whatever  local  mamfestations^  and  whatever  general  forms  diph- 
theria  may  assume,  it  is  always^  in  its  essential  nature,  the  same 
disease :  it  is  the  same  disease  whether  it  affect  the  mucous  mem- 
branes or  the  skinj  whether  it  appear  as  a  pharyngeal,  laryngeal,  or 
bronchial  affection,  as  stomatitis,  as  plastic  coryza,  or  as  a  cutaneous, 
vulvar,  anal,  or  preputial  affection,  it  is  the  same.  The  diversity  of 
aspect  presented  by  the  local  affections  depends  solely  upon  the 
diversity  in  the  nature  of  the  tissues  in  which  the  morbid  action 
shows  itself :  the  different  manifestations  all  originate  in  one  sole 
cause.  The  indisputable  correctness  of  this  statement  ia  shown  by 
what  takes  place  in  epidemics,  when  we  see  diphtheria  transmitted 
from  person  to  person,  assuming  a  ^vtntij  of  forms,  and  exhibiting 
great  diversity  in  its  localisation;  when,  for  instance,  we  ace  a 
patient  who  is  affected  with  diphtheria  of  the  gams  communicate  to 
other  persons  pseudo-membranous  aore  throat,  croup,  cutaneous 
diphtheria,  or  some  other  form  of  the  pellicular  disease.  Dr.  Guer- 
sant  mentions  a  case  in  which  diphtheria  of  the  prepuce  in  a  child  was 
the  starting  point  of  pseudo-membranous  sore  throat  in  the  brother 
and  the  father. 

Looking  at  the  great  differences  which  there  are  in  the  symptoms 
presented  by  the  dilferent  forms  of  the  disease,  it  might  se^m  that 
that  form  which  kiUs  by  attacking  the  air  passages — mnjple  or  genuine 
diphtheria, — and  that  which  kills  by  general  poisoning — malignant 
diphtheria — are  in  their  nature,  very  distinct  from  one  another.  But 
it  is  not  so.  Gentlemen ;  under  this  diversity  of  form,  just  as  amid 
the  variety  of  the  local  affections,  it  is  always  the  same  disease  which 
we  encounter :  it  is  always  diphtheria,  just  as  it  is  always  small-pox, 
whether  tlie  form  be  confluent  or  distinct,  mild  or  malignant.  The 
transformations  which  the  disease  undergoes  in  accordance  with  the 
nature  of  the  epidemic  depend  on  I  know  not  what — on  a  something 
which  we  agree  to  call  the  cliaracter  of  the  epidemic  \jSnie  /pid/miqae]  i 
this  diversity  of  form  met  with  in  the  same  epidemic  depends  upon 
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the  natural  or  acquired  peculiarity  of  the  i    '*     '     '      1 
point  of  view,  the  comparison  which  I  have  in  >- 1  j  ^  I  i  ^  i  ,  m  m  rm 

and  sDiall-pox  appears  to  me  all  the  more  appropriate^  tliat,  besides 
the  simple  and  malignant  forms  of  which  I  have  spokeoj  lli  "  L 
lar  disease  assumes  an  aspect  which  is  analogous  to  the  rela  1 1  h 

modified  small-poK  bears  to  small-pox.  Indeed,  in  some  epidemics^ 
individaab  are  seen  to  take  sore  throats^  whicbj  in  respect  of  ana^ 
tomical  charactersj  seem  to  be  of  the  common  membranous  Icind, 
finch  as  result  from  herpes  of  the  pharynx,  or  even  simple  sore  throat; 
while  they  are  in  reality  diphtheritic  sore  throats,  modified  in  a  re- 
markable manner.  That  which  makes  my  comparison  thoroughly 
appropriate,  that  which  proves  the  identity  of  the  nature  of  the 
different  forms  of  diphtheria  is,  that  each  of  them,  in  passing  from 
one  individual  to  another,  may  declare  itself  under  a  particular  fonn ; 
modified  diphtheritic  sore  throat,  for  example,  may  give  either  simple 
or  mahgnant  diphtheria,  just  as  modified  small-pox  may  give  distitiet 
or  confluent  smalKpox;  and  vice  vena.  At  the  meeting  of  the 
Medical  Society  of  the  Parisian  Hospitals,  held  on  the  25th  August^ 
1858,  my  honorable  colleague  Dr,  Alphonse  Gu^rard  stated  the  fol- 
lowing circumstances,  which,  within  a  period  of  about  six  weeks, he  had 
recently  observed  in  one  family.  A  child  died  of  laryngeal  croup :  two 
days  afterwards,  two  young  girls  took  erythematous  sore  throat,  and 
were  attended  by  our  lamented  brother.  Dr.  Gillette.  Some  days  later, 
the  father,  aged  forty-five,  a  patient  of  Dr.  Gucrard  took  a  pseiido- 
membranous  pharyngeal  sore  throat.  Two  other  children  of  the 
family  were  next  attacked,  one  with  simple,  and  the  other  with 
membranous  sore  throat. 

A  similar  history  was  communicated  by  Dr,  lienii  Roger  to  Dj 
Peter,  who  has  published  it  in  his  inaugural  thesis. 

"  O.,  aged  two  months,  was  seized  with  membranous  sore  throat  on 
the  17th  May,  which  proved  fatal  on  the  aznd.  During  the  evening 
of  the  a  1st,  the  mother,  a  woman  twenty-two  years  of  age,  had  gene- 
ral discomfort  and  fever.  There  was  also  sore  tliroat ;  and  within 
twenty- four  hours,  a  whitish  speck  appeared  on  the  right  tonsil.  On 
the  following  day,  false  membrane  was  observed  on  both  tonsiU* 
The  submaxillary  glands  were  engorged,  and  chaps  round  the  nipple 
were  covered  with  peUicular  deposit.  During  the  following  days, 
the  general  and  local  symptoms  became  more  severe.  Ultimately, 
there  was  a  gradual  and  slow  amendment*  At  the  bcgiiming  of  Jttnei 
the  false  membranes  had  completely  disappearr*! :  !»u(  t  tie  re  was  an 
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abscess  in  the  right  tonsil.  The  woman  was,  however,  quite  well  by 
the  nth  Jane." 

**  The  child's  nurse,  a  woman  aged  33,  was  seized  with  sore  throat, 
which  was  severe,  but  not  pseudo-membranous.  In  this  case,  the 
malady  continued  for  thirteen  days — that  is,  firom  the  23rd  May  to 
the  4th  June." 

The  father  of  the  child  G.,  a  man  of  35  years  of  age,  had  a  simple 
sore  throat  of  average  severity,  which  lasted  four  days — ^that  is,  from 
the  Zjih  to  the  29th  June/' 

^'  The  child's  grandfather  and  grandmother,  who  went  daily  to  see 
their  children,  particularly  the  grandmother  who  had  attended  upon 
them,  had  very  mild  sore  throats/' 

"  A  lady  residing  in  the  neighbourhood,  a  friend  of  the  family,  who 
came  often  to  the  house,  was  attacked  by  laryngitis/' 

The  cook,  a  woman  above  forty,  had  no  symptom  of  sore 
throat/'i 

Dr,  Peter  follows  up  this  group  of  cases  with  some  remarks  in 
which  I  cordially  concur.  He  then,  in  contrast  with  the  cases  just 
([uoted,  in  which  the  severity  of  the  cases  diminished  progressively 
in  transmission  from  children  to  adults,  mentions  another  scries  of 
cases,  in  which  there  was  an  inverse  progress  of  the  malady,  in 
which  it  passed  from  adults  to  a  child,  and  from  that  child  to 
an  oldish  man.  The  following  is  the  history  of  the  dl.sease  in  the 
family  in  question. 

The  husband  of  the  female  servant  was  the  fir^t  who  took  ill :  he 
communicated  pseudo-membranous  sore  throat  to  his  wife:  she 
recovered.  Six  days  later,  the  child  of  the  master  of  the  house, 
twenty -six  months  old,  was  attacked  by  pharyngeal  diphtheria: 
then,  on  the  twelfth  day,  the  larynx  was  invaded ;  and  next  day,  when 
Dr.  Gillette  did  me  the  honour  to  consult  with  me  on  the  case,  the 
croup  was  far  advanced.  In  the  evening.  Dr.  Peter  performed 
tracheotomy ;  but  tliis  did  not  save  the  child,  who  died  on  the  fourth 
day  after  the  operation. 

It  was  from  this  child,  when  ho  was  attending  upon  hmi,  that 
our  lamented  brother  Gillette  took  diphtheria,  from  the  consequent 
croup  of  which  he  died,  without  tracheotomy  having  been  tried, 
as  the  pseudo-membranous  exudation  bad  reached  the  bronchial 
tubes. 

'  Peter  (Michel) : — Rccherchcs  »ar  la  DiphtyHtcet  Ic  Croup.  Paris,  1859. 
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Diphtheria,  then,  is  preeminently  a  specific  disease,  the  differeSI 
local  and  general  forms  of  which,  constituting  merely  varieties  of  a 
species,  are  attributable  to  the  action  of  the  same  morbific  prmdple, 
a  spex:ific  morbid  poison :  in  a  word,  it  is  a  pestilential  disease.  Like 
all  diseases  of  an  unquestionably  specific  character,  it  is  contagioos  j 
and  perhaps  is  inocukble.  The  case^,  however,  which  have  been 
brought  forward  in  proof  of  the  possibility  of  inocu! :  '    1  itheria, 

particularly  those  communicated  to  the  Hospitals'  IL  cietyby 

Dr.  Bergeron,  are  very  open  to  be  called  in  question,  and  the  expe- 
riments performed  with  a  view  to  arrive  at  a  rigorous  den  ^  'ion 
of  facts  have  as  yet  been  barren  of  results.     I  am  not  -  of 

the  experiments  made  on  animals,  for  it  is  admitted  that  in  respect 
of  inoculation  in  the  human  subject,  no  conclusions  c-an  be  derived 
from  experiments  made  on  animals  ;  I  am  only  referring  at  present 
to  the  inoculation  of  the  disease  from  man  to  man.  In  i8a8,  I 
tried  ineffectually  to  inoculate  myself  with  diphtheria,  by  means  of 
punctures  on  the  left  arm,  tonsils,  and  veil  of  the  palate,  made  with 
a  lancet  moistened  by  contact  with  a  false  membrane  which  I  had 
just  removed  from  a  diphtheritic  sore,  Dr,  Peter,  in  the  excellent 
work  which  I  have  already  quoted  several  times,  states  that  upon 
three  occasions  he  repeated  the  same  experiment  on  himself  writhotit 
obtaining  any  result.  In  the  first  instance,  when  performing  trache* 
otomy  on  a  child,  he  received  on  the  surface  of  the  cornea  of  the 
left  eye,  a  semi-liquid  pseudo-membranous  exudation,  which  for  a 
moment  covered  the  globe  of  the  eye,  and  the  most  fluid  part  of 
which  insinuated  itself  under  the  eyelids  :  he  did  not  wash  the  eye, 
yet  no  consequences  followed  the  occurrence  described.  On  the 
second  occasion,  be  made  three  punctures  in  the  lower  Hp,  with  a 
lancet  moistened  with  semi-fluid  diphtheritic  exudation :  he  expe- 
rienced no  derangement  of  health  from  the  proceeding.  On  the 
third  occasion,  this  daring  experimenter  painted  the  tonsils,  the  piU 
lers  of  the  veil  of  the  palate,  and  the  back  of  the  pharynx  by  meant 
of  a  dossil  of  charpie  soaked  in  diphtheritic  matter :  again,  the 
result  was  negative.  It  therefore  seems  possible,  Gentlemen,  from 
these  experiments,  that  diphtheria  ia  not  more  inoculablc  than 
measles,  scarlatina,  and  whooping-cough,  maladies  the  contagious 
character  of  which  no  one  doubts. 

If  any  one,  in  times  past,  has  for  a  moment  denied  the  conid^ioujf 
character  of  diphtheria,  forgetting  the  observations  of  our  prnlr* 
cessors,  among  others  those  of  Kosen,  and  long  before  him,  those  of 
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CortesiuSj  and  de  Wcdel,  no  one  in  the  present  day  conld  dispute  that 
it  is  contagious.  Bretouaeau,  in  his  treatise  on  diphtheria^  called 
attention  to  this  point,  and  again,  in  a  more  special  mannefj  returned 
to  the  subject,  in  his  last  work,  which  appeared  in  the  Archives 
Generates  tk  Mtfdecine  for  the  year  1855.  Numerous  facts  are 
therein  collected  from  the  history  of  epidemics  in  all  quarters. 
Nevertheless,  it  is  not  always  easy  to  perceive  the  manner  in  which 
the  disease  has  been  transmitted  from  one  place  to  another.  In 
-lome  instances,  however^  one  can  trace  it  back  to  its  origin ;  and 
tliat  can  be  done  in  the  following  case,  the  history  of  which  is  uJi- 
doubtedly  authentic. 

Tlie  epidemic  of  diphtheria  which  prevailed  at  Presnay-le^llavier, 
arrondiuejnent  of  NeverSj  in  1 858,  had  as  its  starting  point  a  child 
w*ho  had  been  brought  from  Paris.  That  child  died,  also  the  infant 
of  the  nurse,  and  the  nurae  herself.  The  scourge  then  broke  out  in 
the  village. 

Once  diphtheria  enters  a  house,  it  has  an  undoubted  tendency  to 
propagate  itself  by  contact  from  individual  to  individual.  How 
frequently  we  see  almost  all  the  children  in  a  family  attacked  in 
sucoessioni  while  the  father,  mother,  and  attendants  on  the  sick  are 
also  brought  more  or  less  under  the  influence  of  the  disease  !  I  have 
given  you  examples  of  this  ;  and,  as  you  are  aware,  the  medical  pro- 
fession has  paid  a  heavy  tribute  in  life  to  the  cont^ous  power  of 
this  frightful  disease.  I  have  already  mentioned  VaUeix,  Henri 
Blache,  and  Gillette,  to  which  list,  too  long  though  it  be,  there  re- 
main, I  doubt  not,  other  names  to  be  added. 

It  appears  then,  that  the  question  of  the  contagious  character  of 
diphtheria  is  at  present  generally  answered  in  the  affirmative.  It 
was  lately  under  discussion  in  the  Hospitals'  Medical  Society,  aud  the 
subject  of  an  excellent  communication  by  Dr.  Henri  Koger,  in  which 
his  object  was  to  establish,  on  the  basis  of  a  series  of  authentic  and 
rigorously  observed  cases,  not  only  the  contagious  character  of  diph* 
theria,  but  likewise  the  duration  of  the  incubation  of  the  diphtheritic 
poison.  From  these  researches,  it  seems  that  the  period  of  incuba- 
tion generally  ranges  between  two  and  seven  days  :  you  must  bear  in 
mind,  however,  that  in  consequence  of  the  impossibility  of  inoculating 
diphtheria,  this  statement  must  be  regarded  as  only  a  near  approxi- 
mation to  the  truth. 

1  have  told  you,  that  diphtheria,  in  its  malignant  form,  kills  after 
the  manner  of  septic  diseases,  by  a  sort  of  general  and  complete 
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poboEung  of  the  system.    Thb  poisoning  sliow«  hadf  dnniig  life  bj 
the  local  tnd  general  symptoms  which  I  hiive  desenbed  :  it  m  cbaric* 
tcrbcd  by  a  peculiar  alteration  in  the  blood,  which  is  foiind 
nocroscopic  observntioD ;  abo  by  albuminHria^  a  fiioctiosiil  dj$tQib«4 
aace,  met  with  in  a  great  number  of  septic  diseties,  BOich  as  nriol%J 
Rcarlatina,  dothiuentma,  and  cholera ;  and  finally,  it  is  cbarieteroeil| 
by  paralytic  complications,  to  which,  from  their  grcat  importanor, 
mean  to  dedicate  an  entire  Icctore. 

The  alt^tatton  of  the  blood,  to  which  1  to-day  call  your  aitaii 
was  first  pointed  out  by  my  young  colleague.  Dr.  MUliidi  tn 
excellent  innugaral  thesis  ;^  and  it  has  more  rccenily  been 
in  Dr.  Peter's  work,  published  in  1859.     ^^  ^^  antopisy  of 
persons  who  died  of  croup  complicated  with  plastic  eoryzatft  oompli* 
cuition  which  I  mentioned  as  oceurring  in  malignant  diphtheria,  Dr« 
Millard  five  times  met  with  litis  alteration  of  the  blood,  which 
then  had  not  been  destcribed  by  any  one.     1  must  aJd  that   Dr«1 
Millard  states  that  the  sixth  case  was  too  im|)crfectly  obacrred  to 
justify  a  negative  conclusion  in  respect  of  it.    Thi      '  jb  of  1 

blood  consists  in  a  very  marked  change  in  i(^  tf  1  pbce 

being  of  a  more  or  less  deep  red,  it  is  brown.     Dr.  Abllard  oomj 
this  to  the  juice  of  plums,  and  to  the  juice  of  liijuorice:  he  says 
stains  the  lingers  almost  as  much  as  sepia.     Dr.  Peter  compares  it 
water  coloured  by  soot*     The  viscera  and  mucona  membranes  bdt 

impregnated  \s\\\\  it,  present  a  dirty  hue,  which  is  quite  "^ ^  rr^ftic 

This  blood  is  turbid,  and  somewhat  muddy:  tbe  clui  1 

soft,  and  somewhat  resemble  the  over-cooked  juice  of  the  gmi 
[rhini  (rop-euU].  The  arteries,  instead  of  being  found  empty  afle 
death,  as  is  generally  the  case,  contain  nearly  as  mucli  blood  as  tb 
veins. 

1  have  now  reached  the  subject  of  alhuminnnti.     Gentle 
-ieveral  years  ago,  an  English  phy^cian.  Dr.  Wade  of  BirmiTi^haw^ 
announced  tfmt  he  had  found  albumen  in  the  urine  of  <li]  '  ? 

patients,  and  also  that  its  presence  was  a  frequent  phcnoiii,.u..ij  a\ 
mortal  cases.     He  supported  his  own  experience  by  quoting  that  of 
his  colleagues,  mentioning  that  this  fact  had  bei-n  observerl  by  sevc 
physicians,  and  among  others  by  Dr.  James,  who  publighed  an  inter^^ 
csting  account  of  an  epidemic  of  croup  in  the  Medical  Times,     Dr. 
Wade  states  that  in  consequence  of  his  having  commonicated  hia 
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bsnrations  to  the  Royal  ^ledical  and  Chirurgical  Society,  confirma- 
tory cases  were  at  once  brought  forward  by  Dr.  Robins  and  others. 
This  discovery^  from  having  been  originally  published  in  ihtMldiund 
Quarterhf  JoHrnal  of  Mtuiical  Science^  a  periodical  little  circuUted 
on  this  side  the  Straits  of  Dover,  remained  for  a  long  time  unknovrn 
in  France.  Like  every  body  else,  I  was  ignorant  of  the  discovery, 
when  there  fell  into  my  hands  an  unpublished  paper  by  Dr.  AbeiUe, 
who  was  the  first  to  my  knowledge,  to  mention  diphtheria  among  the 
diseases  in  which  we  may  meet  with  albuminuria*  Since  that  time,  I 
have  lost  no  opportunity  of  looking  for  albumen,  which  I  have  severnl 
times  found  in  the  uriae  of  diphtheritic  patients  in  the  clinical  wards, 
and  did  not  fail  to  notice  in  my  clinical  lectures  during  1857, 
In  a  lecture  delivered  on  the  23rd  June,  1858,  Dr-  G.  See,  ignorant 
of  the  researches  of  the  English  physicians  and  of  Dr,  Abeille,  in  a 
more  particular  manner  called  general  attention  to  the  frequency  of 
albuminuria  occurring  in  malignant  sore  throat,  and  in  croup  both 
before  and  after  tracheotomy.  He  stated  that  in  his  wards  in  the 
Children's  Hospital,  the  urine  of  all  the  diphtheritic  patients  was 
examined  for  albumen  every  day,  and  that  at  least  in  one  third  of  the 
eases,  it  was  found  in  notable  quantity.  It  is,  therefore,  as  Dr.  Wade 
originally  stated,  and  as  I  have  veri6ed  before  you,  very  common  to 
find  albumen  in  the  urine  of  diphtheritic  patients. 

The  phenomenon  has  been  explained  in  several  ways.  Some  havo 
looked  on  the  cause  as  possibly  of  a  complex  character^  thinking  that 
the  presence  of  albumen  in  the  blood  might  depend  in  some  cases 
upon  passive  transient  congestion  of  the  kidneys  produced  by 
asphyxia  in  croup,  and  the  consequent  stasis  of  the  blood.  This 
theory  is  very  open  to  objections,  even  in  the  exceptional  cases  to 
which  attempts  have  been  made  to  apply  it.  With  the  majority  of 
physicians,  I  believe  that  the  occurrence  of  albumen  in  the  urine  of 
diphtheritic  patients  is  dependent  upon  the  general  state  of  the  sys- 
tem :  we  find  here,  but  cannot  explain  why,  the  same  condition  we 
meet  in  such  septic  diseases  as  small-pox,  scarlatina,  and  dothinen* 
tcria.  In  some  cases,  albumen  is  found  in  the  urine  from  the  very 
onset  of  the  disease ;  the  quantity  obtained  by  treatment  with  heat 
and  nitric  acid  varies  considerably  in  tlie  same  indiWdual  from  one 
day  to  another:  sometimes,  its  appearance  is  intermittent.  You 
may  remember  a  case  of  this  kind  which  occurred  in  a  young  woman 
who  lay  in  bed  No.  9  of  St.  Bernard's  wardj  the  history  of  which  I 
shall  bring  before  you  in  relation  to  the  subject  of  diphtheritic  para- 
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you  will  remember  that  the  variations  in  the  quantity  of 
albumen  which  we  found  in  the  urine  of  this  patient  did  not  in  any 
way  correspond  with  the  increase  or  decrease  of  the  paralytic  Fymp- 
toms^  and  that  it  was  useless  to  attempt  to  form  a  pr<:)gnQsis  froinj 
what  was  seen  in  the  test-tube.     In  point  of  fact,  however  interestinfl 
this  phenomenon  may  be,  it  is  impossible  in  the  present  state  of  our 
knowledge  to  arrive  at  any  absolute  induction  from  it.     It  is  quit^j 
correct  to  say,  in  general  terms,  that  in  severe  caseB  of  diphtherial^ 
albuminuria  is  usually  met  with  :  but  the  exceptions  to  this 
are  numerous.    Again,  we  sometimes  meet  with  albuminuria  in  slight, 
and  find  that  it  is  absent  in  serious  cases.    An  attempt  has  been 
made  to  explain  by  albuminuria  the  paralytic  affections   regard- 
ing which  I  am,  forthwith,  going  to  address  you.     I  may  remark, 
however,  tliat  albuminuria  is  not  a  constant  symptom  in  that  class  of 
cases ;  and  also,  that  the  paralytic  affections  incident  to  diplitheria  dc 
not  admit  of  comparison  with  the  symptoms  of  disturbance  of  the! 
nervous  system  which  supervene  in  the  course  of  acute  or  chronic 
albuminuria,  which  are  characterised  by  convulsions  or  coma,  i 
with  the  exception  of  amaurosis^  never  by  paralysis.  One  word 
on  this  subject.    Although  Dr.  Wade  states  that  be  haa  never  \ 
dropsy  accompany  diphtheritic  albuminuria,  dropsical  affections  i 
according  to  Dr,  0.  See  sometimes  met  with,  though  much  mortl 
rarely,  he  says,  than  in  scarlatina.    For  my  part,  I  have  met  with 
but  few  examples ;  and  so  far  as  I  can  make  a  statement  on  such 
point  from  memory,  I  should  say  that  I  have  not  met  with  th 
anasarca  in  one  case  in  twenty. 

To  sum  up  : — ^The  presence  of  albumen  in  the  ur "  "  ' 

patients,  whether  the  disease  be  in  the  form  of  p&i  ^ 

sore  throat,  croup,  or  cutaneous  diphtheria,  is  a  frequent  occurrence, 
but  one  which  in  the  actual  state  of  our  knowledge  has  only  a  limited 
signification  in  relation  to  prognosis  and  treatment.     It  is,  howeveTi^ 
impossible,  to  deny  that  it  is  the  expression  of  a  great  disturbance  of 
the  organism,  produced  by  the  morbific  prmciple  which  engenders^ 
diphtheria* 
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Paralysis  in  Diphthbria, 

TTot  a  New  Bmase, — Th  Mild  Form, — Symplomi. — Paralysis  of 
the  Veil  of  the  PalaU,  of  the  Senses,  Li  mis  y  and  of  the  Muscles 
of  Organic  Life* — Death,  by  Suffoeali^n,  by  Strangliny^, — The 
Aggravated  Form. — Ataxo-adyn^imic  SyjHptoms, — The  Gravity 
(f  the  Paralysis  tears  neither  any  Belation  to  the  Intensity  or 
Dnration  of  the  Pseudo-manbranous  Affection^  nor  to  the  Albu-- 
minuria.  This  kind  of  Paralym  is  the  Result  of  Poisoning,-^ 
Treatment. 

Gentlemen  : — We  stopped  for  a  long  time  when  going  round 
St,  Bernard's  ward  beside  a  young  woman  who  was  stretched  out  on 
an  easy-chair,  whence  it  was  impossible  for  her  to  raise  herself.  This 
patient,  who  occupied  bed  No.  lo  of  that  ward,  had  been  struck 
with  paralysis  three  months  prevriously.  Under  our  own  eyes,  we 
saw  the  gradual  development  of  the  symptoms.  She  now  presents  a 
remarkable  example  of  the  paralysis  consecutive  to  diphtheria,  au 
afTection  which  certainly  is  not  new,  but  which  haa  not,  till  very 
recently,  been  accurately  studied. 

This  case,  which  gives  mean  opportunity  of  addressing  you  to-day 
on  this  subjectj  is  so  interesting,  that  I  do  not  hesitate  to  lay  it  before 
you  with  some  minuteness  of  detail.  The  patient,  aged  28,  came 
into  the  clinical  wards  on  the  6th  August,  1859.  Eight  days  pre- 
viously, she  had  had  feelings  of  general  discomfort,  and  had  suffered 
from  severe  headache :  she  also  had  had  fever,  sore  throat,  and  pro- 
fuse sweating :  011  the  day  following,  she  had  vomiting  and  loss  of 
appetite, 

Tliere  was  a  special  circumstance  connected  with  this  young 
woman  w^hich  it  is  important  to  note :  she  had,  only  fifteen  days  before 
the  seizure  now  described,  left  our  wards,  where  she  had  been  under 
treatment  for  lumbago  :  she  had  during  that  period  occupied  the  bed 
adjoining  that  of  a  woman  with  diphtheria,  whose  infant  had  died 
from  croup.  It  was  probably  from  them  that  she  contracted  the 
disease  which  brought  her  back  to  the  H6tel-Dieu. 

At  the  morning  visit  on  the  7  th  August,  I  saw  that  theie  was  very 
extensive  plastic  sore  throat :  the  uvula  and  tonsils  were  entirely 
covered  with  false  membranes,  and  presented  more  than  one  greyish 
white  surface,     I  immediately  cauterised  the  affected  parts  with 
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hydrochloric  acid*  I  prescribed  insufflations  of  alum^  and  directed 
them  to  be  used  several  limes  during  the  twcDty-four  hoars  t  also,  a 
julep  containing  six  grammes  [93  grains],  of  theperchloride  of  iron; 
and  also  the  powder  of  cinchona  in  infusion  of  coffee* 

Next  day,  I  was  shown  a  very  thick  fake  membrane,  which  had 
been  detached  from  the  throat:  this  diphtheritic  deposit  was  iu 
leDgthj  two  centimeters  and  a  half,  and  in  breadth,  one  centimetrr. 
On  the  free  surface,  traces  were  visible  of  the  cauterization  of  the 
previous  evening,  and  at  the  part  where  the  eschar  adhered  to  the 
mucous  membrane,  the  latter  was  furrowed  by  fine  red  arborisations. 
In  the  cavity  of  the  mouth,  the  false  membrane  was  less  abundant, 
and  was  found  only  on  the  uvula  and  posterior  pillars  of  the  veil  of 
the  palate.  The  cervical  glands,  particularly  those  of  the  right  side, 
were  engorged.  On  examining  the  urine,  we  found  that  it  contained 
a  considerable  quantity  of  albumen.  The  julep  with  perchloride  of 
iron  was  continued,  and  the  quantity  of  the  latter  was  increased  to 
eight  grammes  [two  drachms,  and  four  grains ;]  I  then  introduced 
into  the  throat  water  strongly  charged  with  tannin,  using  the  appa- 
ratus constructed  in  accordance  with  the  suggestions  of  Dr.  Sales- 
G irons  for  the  inhalation  of  medicated  waters. 

During  the  night  of  the  8th  and  gth  August,  the  patient  was 
seized  with  a  fit  of  difficult  breathing,  which  made  it  necessary  to 
call  the  pupil  on  duty,  who  removed  from  the  pharynx  a  thick  false 
membrane,  which  was  the  cause  of  the  attack.  From  the  date  of 
this  occurrence,  the  false  membrane  became  from  day  to  day  thiimer 
and  less  extensive.  On  the  nth,  after  having  removed  a  Tery  thin 
layer,  I  cauterised  with  hydrochloric  acid  the  surface  which  bad  been 
covered  by  false  membrane;  and  on  the  16th,  there  only  reinained  a 
few  small  white  spots.  The  diphtheria  seemed  to  be  permanently 
stopped.  Nevertheless,  the  perchloride  of  iron  was  taken  to  the 
extent  of  ten  grammes  [ij^  grains]  a  day  up  to  the  ijrd  of  August^ 
after  which  it  was  discontinued. 

The  urine,  however,  when  treated  by  heat  and  nitric  acid,  still 
yielded  a  considerable  precipitate  of  albumen.  To  state  at  once  all 
that  refers  to  this  symptom  : — from  15th  August  to  the  lath  Sep- 
tember, though  great  variations  occurred  in  the  amount  of  alba* 
minous  precipitate,  there  was  a  progressive  diminution,  and  on  the 
1  ath  September,  T  noted  on  the  report-sheet,  that  there  was  '*  rery 
little  albumen  in  the  urine/'  but  within  a  few  days  it  reappeared  ill 
as  great  abundance  as  at  first.     This  recrudescence  of  the  alba* 
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minuria  coincided  with  the  manifestation  on  the  14th  of  the  special 
nervous  symptoms  on  which  I  am  going  to  make  some  reraarks. 
For  three  days,  the  albuminous  precipitate  was  very  abundant:  oa 
1 7th  September,  there  was  nonej  but  on  the  1 8th,  there  was  a  slight 
trace:  this  reappearance  of  albumen  was  very  transient;  and 
by  the  20th  September,  the  albuminuria  had  finally  ceased. 

From  the  1 2th  August — ^the  malady  being  then  in  its  ninth  day 
— the  uvula  was  quite  free  from  false  membrane,  but  on  the  right 
tonsil  there  was  some,  and  on  the  left,  an  exceedingly  slight  trace  : 
elsewhere,  there  was  none.  But  a  symptom  existed  which  claimed  my 
serious  attention :  this  was  a  nasal  tone  of  voice,  indicating  inci- 
pient paralysis  of  the  veil  of  the  palate ;  from  day  to  day,  this  snivel- 
ling increased.  On  the  15th,  on  trying  the  strength  of  the  patient, 
by  Dr.  Burq's  dynamometer,  I  found  that  the  pressure  of  the  riglat 
hand  was  27,  and  of  the  left,  22  kilogrammes.  Three  days  later,  the 
paralysis  of  the  veil  of  the  palate  had  increased :  drinks  and  licinid 
food  returned  by  the  nose.  On  20th  August,  the  young  woman 
complained  of  general  weakness,  and  of  formication  in  the  feet: 
she  marked  on  the  dynamometer  23  kilogrammes  by  the  right,  and 
twenty  by  the  left  hand.  On  the  23rd,  the  hands  were  benumbed, 
and,  like  the  feet,  were  the  seat  of  formication  :  she  could  not  walk 
without  stumbling*  On  the  25th,  1  ascertained  that  she  was  in  an 
anaesthetic  state,  I  could  prick  her  without  her  being  aware  of  it. 
On  applying  the  sesthesimeter  to  the  dorsal  surface  of  the  left  fore- 
arm, she  did  not  feel  distinctly  the  two  points  of  the  instrument  when 
eix  centimeters  apart  from  one  another.  The  arms  were  extended, 
and  the  hands  were  in  a  state  of  constant  tremulous  motion.  Not 
only  were  fluids  swallowed  with  diliiculty,  but  even  solid  food  caused 
pain  in  passing  the  isthmus  of  the  fauces — to  nse  the  expression  of 
the  patient — the  morsels  remained  sticking  in  the  throat.  For  some 
days,  this  dysphagia  went  on  increasing  in  severity.  On  31st 
August,  new  symptoms  arose.  When  this  unfortunate  young 
woman  was  breathing,  we  heard  a  slight  whistling  sound  during  in- 
spiration, like  that  produced  in  persons  sufiering  from  what  is  called 
oedema  of  the  glottis.  From  the  previous  evening,  she  had  been 
suffering  much  from  diificttlty  of  breathing,  and  the  inspirations  were 
54  in  the  minute.  On  examining  the  chest  by  auscultation  and 
percussion,  we  found  no  abnormal  condition.  On  2nd  September, 
the  Ups  and  tongue  were  affected  with  paralysis.  The  patient  felt 
numbness  and  formicationj  and  she  had  difficulty  in  articulating. 
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The  difficulty  in  speaking  increiised,  as  well  as  the  djspQo^.     The 
gam^  were  insensible,  and  the  teeth  ceased  to  feel  the  food  whkhj 
tiicy  masticated,    I  then  had  recourse  to  electricity,  which  I  cau 
to  be  applied  to  the  anterior  and  lateral  parts  of  the  neck ;  and 
wise  over  the  epigastric  region,  haFing  a  suspicion  that  the  dya 
was  referable  to  the  diaphragm^  which  was  paralysed  like  the  ot 
muscles-     On  the  fifth  tlay  of  this  treatment,  the  patient  told 
that  fhc  could  swallow  and  breathe  more  easily.     She  was^  howeteri^ 
very  far  from  having  got  rid  of  her  untoward  symptoms-     On  1 1  th 
September,  her  sight  became  affected.     Vision  wns  dim  ;  she  couL 
not  read,  and  the  letters  looked  as  if  in  confusion*     The  difficulty  of 
articulating  had  become  still  more  marked :  the  hands,  but  not  the 
feet,  continued  to  be  benumbed* 

It  was  at  this  iKTiod,  let  me  remind  yoUj  that  the  albumen  reap«' 
peared  in  considerable  quantity  in  the  urine  after  having  greatly 
diminished :  it  was  also  at  tliis  period,  that  is  to  say  about  the  14th  j 
of  Septombor,  that  the  patient  was  seized  daring  the  visit  with  tl 
nervous  symptoms  to  which  I  have  already  alluded :  she  had  been 
complaining  since  the  mommg  of  a  tremulous  1  "    \- 

hands.     Just  as  T  was  leaving  her  bed,  I  perceivr  * 

become  affected  with  violent  convulsive  movements  in  both  arms,  the 
eyelids,  and  muscles  of  tlie  eye  :  the  globe  of  the  eye  was  turned , 
upwards*     These  convulsions  lasted  for  more  than  an  hour,  con- 
sciousness  remaining  perfect  daring  the  whole  time.     This  woman 
bad  never  had  previously  any  nervous  attack,     I  prescribed  the 
following    potion : — mint    wati^r    80    grammes    [about   12    fluid ' 
drachms]  ;  syrup  of  ether,  40  grammes  [about  1 1  fluid  drttchmn]  ; 
muflk,    1  gramme  [15I  grains].     Next  day,  she  was  very  calm* 
During  the  night  of  the  i^th  and  16th,  the  convulsions  returned, ' 
affecting  on  this  occasion  the  muscles  of  the  face  and  jaw.    At  the 
visit  J I  observed  great  dyspncra,  and  much  difficulty  in  ;   ' '    '  ' 
there  was,  however^  less  dysphagia.    The  left  leg  was  u  . 
than  the  right,  and  bent  under  the  weight  of  the  body.    Tlicre  was 
no  loss  of  power  in  the  upper  extremities,  but  they  continued  to  be  J 
the  seat  of  formication.    On   a  and   September,  both  legs  were^ 
affected  with  feebleness,  and  to  such  a  degree  as  to  render  both  walk- 
ing and  standing  impossible :    the  evacuation  of  the  bowels  was 
accomplished  with  great  difficulty.    The  degree  of  feebleness  and 
accompanying  numbness  was  variable.    Thus,  while  on  the  ztni, 
the  patient  was  quite  unaware  of  the  existence  of  her  toes,  next  day 
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however, 


that  disagreeaUa  state  had  passed  away.  There 
decided  increase  in  the  weakness  of  the  legs.  On  the  26th  Septem- 
beri  she  was  completely  paraj)legic  t  there  was  vesical  tenesmus, 
then  diificulty  in  micturition — a  true  paralysis  of  the  bladder.  The 
dyspnoea,  difficulty  in  passing  urine,  and  impeded  articulation  gra- 
dually diminished ;  and  to-day  you  have  seen  the  patient  breathe, 
swallow,  and  speak  with  ease.  The  employment  of  electricity  was 
continued ;  it  was  applied  in  succession  to  the  parts  affected  with 
paralysis.  From  ist  October,  the  numbne-ss  of  the  legs  began  to 
diminish;  and  they  gradually  recovered  their  power.  On  the  7th, 
tlie  patient  could  get  up  and  sit  on  the  side  of  her  bed,  although  she 
was  still  unable  to  walk.  On  the  i  J  th,  in  tottering  fashion,  she  began 
to  take  a  few  steps ;  when  she  walked,  she  did  not  fed  the  ground 
under  her  feet. 

It  was  difficultj  Qentlemen/  in  this  case^  not  to  recognise  the 
relation  between  the  paralytic  symptoms  which  we  saw  develop  them- 
selves under  our  own  eyes,  and  the  diphtheria  with  which  the  young 
woman  was  still  affected  when  they  showed  themselves.  If  cases 
always  presented  themselves  to  physicians  in  this  dear  form,  it  is 
probable  that  diphtheritic  paralysis  could  not  have  escaped  notice  5 
for  assuredly  the  malady  is  not  new,  as  some  have  supposed. 

What  has  happened  in  connection  with  it,  has  hnjifjcned  in 
relation  to  many  other  morbid  conditions.  Albuminuria,  which  we 
have  only  been  acquainted  with  for  a  few  years,  is  now  quite  commonly 
met  with,  I  may  say  the  same  in  respect  of  leucocythcmia  r  indeed 
this  example  is  particularly  striking,  for  though  the  afTection  was 
till  the  other  day  quite  unknown,  there  is  now  not  an  hospital  in 
which  cases  of  it  ar«  not  met  with.  Albuminuria  and  leucocythemia 
are  not  now  affections,  nor  are  they  more  common  now  than  in 
former  times,  but  in  the  present  day,  they  are  recognised  when  met 
with,  whereas  formerly,  they  occurred  without  attracting  attention : 
the  researches  of  Bright  drew  our  attention  to  the  former,  and  tlie 
latter  has  been  brought  under  our  notice  by  Bennett,  Virchow, 
E,  Vidal,  and  Magnus  Hass.  Precisely  the  same  thing  has  occurred 
in  respect  of  the  paralysis  attendant  upon  diphtheria.  As  it  does 
not  in  general  supervene  till  a  period  somewhat  remote  from  the 
manifestation  of  the  local  characteristics  of  the  pellicular  malady, 
it  is  easy  to  see  how  its  origin  and  cause  have  not  always  been 
understood. 

When  we  refer  to  the  historical  records  which  have  come  down  to 
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tw^  descriptive  of  the  Mai  Efj^ptiaque — very  ancient  recoixls  dating] 
back  to  the  timea  of  ArctaruSj  we  find   only  exceedingly  slight - 
references  to  the  consecutive  paraly»ifl»     Some  distinctly  mention 
the  extreme  debility  which  fullow^s  diphtheria,  but  strictly  speaking  i 
no  one  says  anything  of  paralysis*     Its  existence,   however,  was 
categorically  stated  by  three  authors'^Ghisi,  Chorael,  and  Samuel 
Bard — at  the  niiJdlt^  and  end  of  last  century.     All  the  three  com- 
pletely establish  the  correlation  of  paralysis  with  diphtheria. 

The  case  related  by  Ghisi,  in  his  second  medical  letter  uj)on  the 
epidemic  sore  throat  which  prevailed  at  Cremona  in  1747  and  1748j, 
is  that  of  his  own  son,  a  child  a  little  under  eight  years  of  age.    The! 
following  are  the  concluding  seatences  of  the  narrative : — 

"Leaving  to  the  patience  and  skill  of  M,  Ch,  Scotti,  doctor  in 
surgery,  the  treat  merit  of  large  ulcers  occupying  both  tonsils,  and  part 
of  the  veil  of  the  palate  and  uvula,  I  also  entrusted  to  him  the  tmit- 
uient  of  a  large  paiufal  tumour,  which,  at  the  very  time  fV^  " 
interior  of  the  throat  had  got  nearly  well,  began  to  point  c  \  : 
and  to  form  an  abc^^s  a  little  below  the  angle  of  the  jaw,  under  the 
mastoid  muscle.     T  left  to  nature  the  cure  of  the  >t  con* 

aeqnences  of  the  disease,  comequmces  which  had  been  i  in 

many  who  had  already/  recovered^  and  which  continued  for  about  a 
month  after  recovery  from  the  sore  throat  and  abscess.     Dm !        V  t 
period,  the  child  spoke  through  his  nose;  and  food,  particul  i 
which  was  least  solid,  returned  through  the  nares,  in  place  of  passing 
down  the  gnlh^t.^' 

Also  in  1718,  Chomel,  a  French  physician,  observed  in  two 
patients,  paralysis  consequent  upon  gangrenous  sore  tluoat.  In 
one  of  these  cases,  it  was  unquestionably  the  same  paralysis  of  the 
veil  of  tlie  palate  which  Ghisi  pointed  out.  ^' The  patient/'  saya 
Channel,  "  had  not  quite  commenced  convalescence  at  the  forty-fiftli 
day  of  the  disease,  liavirig  still  dilTiculty  in  articulating,  sj^eiiking 
tlitough  the  nose,  and  having  the  uvula  pendulous.  In  the  other ^ 
case,  however,  the  conjplications  were  different  from  paralysis  of  the 
veil  of  the  palate : — "  the  patient  became  squint-eyed  and  deformed ; 
but  day  by  day,  as  his  strength  returned,  he  regained  his  natural 
appe^t  ranee," 

8amucl  Bard,  who  lias  written  an  account  of  tlie  epidemic  sore 
throat  which,  in  1771,  prevailed  in  the  town  and  province  of  New 
York,  describe!*  the  cjisc  of  a  little  girl,  two  and  a  half  ycATs  old, 
who  recovered   from   an    attack   of  suffocative   sore   throat,   aod 
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cutaneous  diphtheria  consequent  upon  the  application  of  blisters  j 
bat  who  retained  paralysis  of  the  veil  of  the  palate  and  weakness  of 
the  legs.  "  The  larj^nx/ '  says  Dr,  Bnrd,  "  retained  a  sperial  sensi- 
bility in  respect  of  liquids :  whenever  she  attempted  to  drink,  she 
was  seized  with  a  fit  of  coughing,  yet  she  was  able  to  swallow  solid 
food  without  any  difficulty.  These  symptoms  passed  off,  vriih  the 
exception  of  weakness  and  aphonia,  which  continued  for  some  time 
longer.  In  the  second  month,  she  could  with  difficulty  walk  alone, 
or  raise  her  voice  above  a  whisper*'' 

These  cases  had  remained  unknown.  Bretonneau,  even^  in  his 
treatise  on  diphtheria,  gave  a  translation  of  Ghisi's  letter  and  Samuel 
Ward's  observations  without  stopping  to  notice  the  point  now  before 
us.  My  illustrious  master's  attention  had  not  then  been  called  to 
the  subject :  in  the  epidemic  with  which  he  had  just  been  engaged, 
he  had  not  seen  any  cases  of  diphtheritic  paralysis;  nor  did  he  re- 
member to  have  met  with  any  cases  prior  to  1843.  The  first  patient 
in  whom  he  met  with  it  was  Dr.  Herpin,  a  surgeon  to  the  hospital 
of  Tours.  Bretouneau  published  this  case,  exactly  as  it  was  commu- 
nicated  to  him  by  Dr*  Herpin,  in  his  paper  on  the  means  of  pre- 
venting the  development  and  progress  of  diphtheria^  which  appeared 
in  the  Ardivei  Genirales  de  MMecine  for  January  and  September 
1 855*  From  that  time,  the  occurrence  of  paralysis  as  a  sequel  of 
diphtheria  was  a  fact  completely  established  in  the  minds  of  the  physi- 
dans  of  the  school  of  Tours ;  but  at  Paris,  the  subject  was  almost 
unnoticed,  or  at  least  it  was  not  till  long  after  its  existence  had  been 
pointed  out,  that  the  relationship  between  the  paralytic  affections 
and  the  disease  which  produced  them  was  fully  appreciated. 

Eight  years  ago,  I  and  others  [were  struck  by  the  frequency 
with  whicli  paralysis  of  the  veil  of  the  palate  occurred  in  persons 
who  had  had  diplitheria.  The  patients,  adults  and  children,  had  a 
nasal  tone  of  voice,  and  great  diiScuUy  in  swallowing.  In  endea- 
vouring to  explain  these  cases,  I  imagined  that  the  paralysis  de- 
pended upon  a  special  modification  of  the  veil  of  the  palate  pro- 
duced by  the  plastic  inflammation,  a  modification  in  virtue  of 
which  the  muscular  fibre  constituting  part  of  that  structure,  for 
a  certain  time,  loses  its  normal  contractility,  This  was  the 
explanation  given  by  my  friend  Dr.  Lasegue  and  mc  in  our  paper 
on  the  subject  published  in  the  Vnion  Mtdicale  for  9th  October, 
1854.  As  that  paper  referred  only  to  paralysis  of  the  veil  of 
the  palate,  our  explanation  was  to  a  certain   extent  admissiblei 
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for  one  could  compare  what  happened  in  diphtheritic  sore  throat 
with  what  sometimes  occurs  in  purely  inflammatorjr  sore  throat,  in 
which  we  also  meet  with  this  consecutive  paralysis ;  and,  speaking  in 
more  general  terms^  with  what  occurs  in  all  muscular  tissue  which 
has  heen  for  a  time  the  seat  of  simple  or  rheumatic  inflammation. 
Long  before  that  period,  however,  I  had  seen  otJier  cases  of  drphthc^ 
ritic  paralysis, both  local  and  general,  affecting  the  eyes  and  the  tongue; 
but  I  had  seen  them  without  being  able  to  explain  their  natur«, 
without  having  laid  hold  of  the  relation  of  the  disturbed  innervation 
to  the  disease  in  which  they  originated.  Thus,  in  1833,  a  remark* 
able  case  came  under  my  observation  when  I  was  doing  temporary 
duty  in  these  wards  for  K^camier*  The  facts  of  the  case  were 
carefully  reported  by  my  lamented  friend  Dr.  Thirinh 

The  patient  was  a  young  woman,  twenty-two  years  of  age,  who 
was  admitted  as  a  patient  into  the  H6tel-Dieu  on  the  13th  June, 
The  superior  and  inferior  extremities  were  both  completely  paralysed. 
With  the  right  arm,  she  could  hardly  perform  slight  extension 
movements :  the  fingers  were  retracted,  flexed  in  the  palm  of  the 
hand,  aud  when  an  attempt  was  maJe  to  extend  them,  pain  was  ex- 
cited. The  paralysis  of  the  left  arm  was  neither  so  generally  dif- 
fused, nor  in  any  part  so  complete.  The  patient  was  wbally  uwibic 
to  move  the  right  inferior  extremity ;  and  she  was  nearly  as  much 
paralysed  in  the  left,  with  this  exception,  that  she  could  push  it  out 
and  slightly  draw  it  back,  in  consequence  of  power  remaining  in  the 
muscles  of  the  pelvis. 

There  was  a  certain  amount  of  difficulty  in  voidini?  the  urine  and 

Notwithstanding  the  almost  total  loss  of  the  general  motor  poi? 
of  both  sides  of  the  body,  sensation  remained  intact  in  the  paralya 
limbs.  The  heat  of  the  parts  was  a  little  below  the  natural  standard, 
but  they  were  perfectly  sensible  to  the  contact  of  the  hand,  ^nd  to 
differences  of  temperature. 

The  organs  of  the  senses,  as  well  as  the  mental  facultiesj  were  not 
impaired  in  the  sh'ghtest  degree.     Speech  was  free :  mN  us 

were  answered  with  remarkable  correctness  and  precision.     1 
was  natural.    There  was  not  much  appetite,  but  digestion 
good. 

This  young  woman  was  an  inhabitant  of  a  village  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Haute-Miu*ne,  whence  she  had  come  to  Paris  for  treatment. 
She  stated  that  she  had  been  confined  on  the  14th  Febraaiyi  come- 
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qeently  four  months  before  she  was  received  into  the  H6tel-Dieu- 
Parturitiou  was  perfectly  propitious ;  but  about  fifteen  days  after 
delivery,  she  was  seized  with  sore  throat  possessing  the  character  of 
pseudo-membranous  sore  throat,  from  which  she  was  very  ill,  and 
in  great  danger.  The  village  doctor  under  whose  care  she  had  been, 
had  first  taJten  blood  from  the  feet,  then  applied  (on  different  occa- 
sions) sixty  leeches,  and  afterwards  blistered  the  calves  of  the  legs  ; 
he  did  not  however  employ  any  topical  treatment.  The  patient 
stated  that  the  surfaces  to  which  the  blisters  had  been  applied  became 
covered  w*ith  false  membrane:  this  statement,  as  Thirial  has  re- 
marked, put  beyond  doubt  the  nature  of  the  sore  throat — its  serious 
and  contagious  character. 

Notwithstanding  the  insufficiency,  let  me  add,  in  spite  of  the  ab- 
surdity of  this  treatment,  the  patient  had  the  good  fortune  to  get 
better ;  but  it  was  not  till  after  the  lapse  of  a  considerable  time  that 
convalescence  began*  Indeed,  she  stated  that  she  had  not  com- 
menced getting  up  till  about  the  icth  April,  that  is  to  say,  not  till 
more  than  six  weeks  from  the  beginning  of  the  diphtheritic  attack. 

The  first  time  that  she  tried  to  stand  or  walk,  she  observed  a  cer- 
tain awkwardness  in  the  movements  of  the  right  leg :  she  could  not 
maintain  the  erect  position,  nor  make  a  few  steps  without  the  aid  of  a 
stuff.  The  physician  to  whom  she  complained  of  these  symptoms, 
paid  httle  attention  to  them,  ascribing  them  to  debility,  the  natural 
consequence  of  so  long  an  illness.  It  is  probable  that  a  similar  error 
has,  in  times  past  been  often  committed,  and  that  to  a  certain  extent 
the  commission  of  this  error  explains  the  silence  observed  in  refer- 
ence to  paralysis  in  diphtheria*  Our  patient,  some  days  after  making 
her  comjJnints,  began  to  suffer  from  \        '  hie  formication  in 

the  weak  leg,  and  to  experience  consii  ricreasiiig  difficulty 

in  moving  it.  In  a  word,  at  the  end  of  a  fortnight,  there  was  com- 
plete paralysis  of  the  right  inferior  extremity  ;  and  the  left  arm  be- 
came afterwards  similarly  affected,  After  some  time,  the  formication 
was  felt  over  the  whole  of  the  left  side  of  the  body  :  and  soon  after- 
wards, the  motor  power  began  to  diminish  simultaneously  in  the 
upper  and  lower  extremity.  About  the  end  of  May,  the  patient 
ceased  to  be  able  to  stand,  even  with  the  assistance  of  a  support, 
and  was  thenceforth  obliged  to  keep  her  bed.  After  remaining  in 
this  condition  for  a  fortnight,  the  patient's  family  resolved  to  send  her 
to  Paris  for  treatment.  Thus  it  was  that  she  came  into  the  HdteU 
Dieu  in  the  condition  which  I  have  just  described  to  you. 
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Thisj  Gentlemen,  was  assuredly  a  case  exceedingly  well  chaiae- 
teiised^  and  seems  to  be  one  which  in  the  present  day  nobody  ouglit 
to  have  mistaken.  Nevertheless,  notwithstanding  the  varioua  hypo* 
theses  successively  suggested  by  the  numerous  physicians  foUowii^ 
the  clinic,  both  as  to  the  nataxe  and  seat  of  the  disease,  the  true 
diagnosis  of  this  woman's  case  escaped  me  dunng  the  whole  time 
she  was  under  my  treatment  in  hospital,  which  was  two  oomplele 
months.  At  the  end  of  that  period,  being  three  months  after  the 
setting  in  of  the  paralytic  symptoms,  the  recovery  was  perfect. 
No  one,  I  repeat,  seized  the  rdation  between  this  woman's  paralystt 
and  her  antecedent  diphtheria,  during  the  time  ahe  was  in  our  waida. 
As  for  myself,  I  never  should  have  got  at  the  correct  dj^g^i^*^^  liad 
I  not  at  a  later  period  met  with  similar  cases. 

In  1846,  my  honourable  colleague.  Dr.  Vossenr,  summoned  ine 
to  see  with  him  the  female  child  of  a  joiner  living  in  the  Imjiasse 
des  Feuillantines,  Rue  Saint*Jacques.  The  child  had  paralysis  of 
the  veil  of  the  palate  :  she  also  had  strabismus ;  and  a  leg  and  arm 
were  paralysed.  At  first,  I  supposed  that  it  was  a  case  of  hemi* 
plegia  depending  upon  a  tubercular  lesion  of  the  brain*  In  a  for 
night,  the  child  died :  before  death,  the  paralysis  had  exteri<lecl 
the  whole  body. 

These  cases,  however,  were,  like  the  first,  a  dead  kin  : 
Yet  I  was  acquainted  with  the  case  described  by  Dr.  ii  r^  u  -f 
Tours*  Bretonneau  narrated  it  to  me,  and  said  that  it  was  a  case  of 
diphtheritic  paralysis.  The  statement  seemed  to  me  i  ^ '  'i\  I 
refused  to  see  anything  more  in  the  case  than  a  com  ,  and 

wheUi  in  1851,  Dr.  Lasegue  and  I  published  our  work  on  pandysia 
of  the  veil  of  the  palate,  I  was  quite  satisfied  with  the  e\  ' 
which  I  there  gave  of  that  affection :  I  did  not  perceive  t 
nature  paralysis  of  the  veil  of  the  palate  was  similar  to  paralysis  of 
the  limbs,  sight,  &c*  It  was  not  till  about  the  year  1852,  that,  en* 
lightened  by  new  cases,  better  studied  and  better  interpreted,  1  un» 
derstood  diphtheritic  paralysis  as  Bretonneau  understood  it^  From 
that  time,  whenever  an  opportunity  occurred,  T,  in  my  turn,  cdkxl 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  to  this  important  subject ;  and  in  thw 
place,  since  1855, 1  have  pointed  out  to  you  caaes  of  this  kind* 
These  cases  I  shall  to-day  recall  to  your  recollection. 

In  1S52,  I  saw,  along  with  my  colleagues  Drs.  Beylard,  Ollifle^ 
and  Bigelow,  an  American  young  lady  who  had  frightful  diphthem, 
which  invaded  the  pharynx,  nasal  fossic,  and  internal  surface  of  the 
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eyelids.  For  three  weeks,  the  patient's  life  was  in  the  balance. 
She  recovered:  but  daring  the  course  of  her  iUness,  she  fell 
into  an  extraordinary  state  of  adynamia.  Before  her  attack^  she 
was  in  blooming  health,  and  had  a  remarkably  fresh  complexion ; 
bttt^  from  the  third  day  of  her  membranous  sore  throat,  she  became 
as  pale  as  the  palest  of  chlorotic  women,  and  in  addition  to  this  de- 
privation of  colour,  the  skin  presented  a  bloated  appearance.  Being 
at  that  time  ignorant  of  the  connection  of  albuminuria  with  diph- 
theria, I  did  not  examine  the  urine.  Notwithstanding,  I  repeat,  the 
severity  of  the  symptoms,  the  patient  recovered ;  that  is  to  say,  the 
pseudo-membranous  atfcctions  completely  disappeared  :  but  we  soon 
liad  other  very  formidable  morbid  symptoms  to  contend  against. 
We  first  had  paralysis  of  the  veil  of  the  palate  and  of  the  pharynx 
which  constituted  an  almost  complete  obstacle  to  deglutition  :  when- 
ever the  girl  tried  to  take  any  kind  of  liquid,  it  was  at  once  returned 
by  the  nose,  For  some  time  it  was  necessary  to  give  aliment  only 
in  the  solid  form,  and  nourish  her  with  chocolate  prepared  with 
water,  and  meat  broth.  At  the  same  time,  it  was  necessary  to  plug 
the  nose  in  such  a  way  that  the  column  of  air  contained  in  the  nasal 
fossa?,  by  presenting  an  obstacle  to  the  return  of  the  food,  should 
perform  the  office  of  the  veil  of  the  palate.  This  contrivance  proved 
successful. 

To  this  paralysis  of  the  veil  of  the  palate,  which  was  also  charac- 
terised by  a  nasal  tone  of  voice,  there  was  added  paralysis  of  the 
visual  apparatus,  llie  patient  became  amblyopic  and  ultimately 
amaurotic.  The  arms  became  affected;  and  along  with  loss  of 
motor  power,  there  was  loss  of  sensation.  Subsequently,  the  infe- 
rior  extremities  became  paralysed.  Six  weeks  after  recovery  from 
the  pseudo*membranous  affection,  the  paralysis  was  so  general 
that  tbe  patient  was  unable  to  stir,  and  so  was  compelled  to  remain 
in  bed.  Four  months  elapsed  before  she  could  walk  in  her  room 
supported  by  two  persons,  or  carry  the  spoon  to  her  mouth  and  take 
her  food  without  assistance.  It  required  a  year  to  complete  her 
recovery.    She  is  now  in  perfect  health. 

I  related  the  particulars  of  this  case  to  my  friend  Dr.  Blache,  as 
well  as  to  several  of  my  hospital  colleagues  :  it  recalled  to  their 
recollection  some  other  cases  of  a  similar  nature  wliich  till  then  had 
not  arrested  their  attention.  Some  time  afterwards.  Dr.  Faure 
called  me  in  to  consult  with  him  in  the  case  of  a  child,  a  girl  between 
four  and  five  years  of  age,  who  was  recovering  from  a  diphtheritic 
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afTection.  She  had  paraplegia  of  the  same  desmpHon  as  tiuA  of  my 
young  Atneriain  lady,  with  this  difference,  that  theie  waa  a  sort  of 
alternation  in  the  paralytic  symptoms  :  for  example,  an  arm  would 
be  affected  now,  and  by-and-by  a  leg.  At  the  same  time  that 
Dr*  Faure  oonsnlted  me  in  this  case,  he  published  an  account  of  it 
in  the  l*nwH  Medkale*  This  case  dates  back  for  about  fire  or  sii 
year*.     The  recovery  was  very  rapid. 

In  1 858,  I  was  asked  by  Dr,  Arnal  to  meet  him  in  consnltatiofn 
on  the  case  of  an  excliangc-agent,  Dr.  Arnal  informed  me  that  hi« 
patient,  after  having  been  attacked  with  paralysis  of  the  veil  of  the 
palate,  experienced  considerable  feebleness  of  vision,  then  pamplepa, 
paralysis  of  the  upper  extremities  :  the  muscles  of  the  neck  became 
unable  to  support  the  head  in  its  natural  position  j  and  finally,  there 
was  ana|ihrodisia.  In  listening  to  the  paticnt^s  rrplies  to  my  ques- 
tions regarding  his  case,  I  observed  a  nasal  tone  of  voice,  and  an 
aggregate  of  paralytic  affections  which  led  me  to  think  that  the 
symptoms  depended  on  antecedent  diphtheria.     This  was  the  truth. 

Nowadays,  that  is  to  say,  since  the  publication  of  Bretonneau's 
paper  in  the  Archirex,  diphtheritic  paralysis  has  been,  so  to  speak| 
the  order  of  the  day,  and  has  been  discussed  in  several  inaugnral 
theses;  particularly  in  1858,  in  his  thesis  by  Dr*  Pirate,  and,  in 
1859,  by  Dr.  Pery,  who  specially  devoted  his  inaugural  dissertation 
to  the  subject.  However,  the  most  extended  work  which  has  yet 
been  devoted  to  diphtheritic  paralysis  is  that  which  Dr,  Maingault 
presented  to  the  Medical  Society  of  the  Hospitals,  The  author  has 
collected  above  fifty  cases,  six  of  which  were  seen  by  himself;  and 
upon  this  collection  of  cases  is  based  the  treatise  which  he  has  re- 
cently published,^ 

For  some  time  past,  numerous  cases  of  this  kind  have  occurred  in 
the  hospitals,  particularly  in  the  Children's  Hospital,  as  well  as  in 
Parisian  private  practice,  and  at  various  places  in  France.  The  ex- 
istence of  the  affection  has  been  pointed  out  in  the  reports  made  on 
the  epidemics  of  pseudo-membranous  sore  throat  which  have  pre- 
vailed in  the  departments.  Within  the  last  few  months,  I  have 
shown  you  several  examples  in  our  wards :  and  Dr,  E,  Mojnier  i 
given  an  account  of  some  others,^ 

'  Mainoault  : — De  la  Paralysie  DipUtii^rique.  Recherclics  Cliniquas  sor  ks 
Causes,  la  Nature,  ct  le  Traitement  tie  Cctte  Affection.    Paris,  i860. 

»  MoYHiER ;— Comptc  BcudkA  public  par  la  GmeiU  dci  Eopi4^s,  numeioi 
des  i6»  9 J  novembre  et  icv  d^cembre,  1859. 
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The  great  number  of  cases  now  observecl,  no  doubt  arises  from 
cases  not  being  allowed  to  pass  unnoticed,  in  consequence  of  the 
zealous  mauiier  in  which  attention  has  been  drawn  to  the  affection  : 
but  they  have  also  really  been  more  common  of  late,  a  circum- 
stance  which  is  perhaps  explained  by  diphtheria  in  recent  years 
haWog  assumed  a  peculiar  physiognomy  which  it  did  not  formerly 
possess,  and  which  is  characteristic  of  the  toxic  form  of  the  disease. 
Be  that  as  it  may,  there  is  not  now  a  physician  who  has  not  heard 
of  diphtheritic  paralysis.  Let  me  endeavour  to  give  you  a  sketch  of 
the  principal  features  of  the  affection. 

There  are  two  distinct  forms  of  diphtheritic  paralysis,  one  of 
which  is  severe  and  the  other  mild.  In  the  severe  form,  which, 
thanlc  Qod,  is  very  rare,  the  patients  sink  under  adynamic  and  ataxic 
symptoms :  in  the  mild  form,  generally  speaking,  recovery  takes 
place,  and  in  the  exceptional  cases  in  which  death  occurs,  it  is  the 
result  of  an  accident,  dej^nding  it  is  true  upon  paralysis,  but  proving 
mortal  from  a  mechanical  cause,  the  patieut,  for  instance,  dying  from 
the  alimentary  bolus  having  got  impacted  in  the  bronchus,  as  oc- 
curred in  a  case  lately  described  by  my  friend  and  colleague.  Dr. 
Tardieu. 

In  its  mild  form,  diphtheritic  paralysis  has  characteristics  which  I 
shall  now  pomt  out. 

Sometimes,  paralysis  of  the  veil  of  the  palate  supervenes  towards 
the  close  of  an  attack  of  pseudo-membranous  sore  throat,  before  the 
complete  recovery  of  the  patient,  as  happened  in  the  case  of  our 
femftlo  patient  of  bed  No.  9  St,  Bernard's  ward ;  but  generally,  the 
period  of  its  occurrence  is  after  the  disappearance  of  the  false  mem- 
brane, a  week  or  a  fortnight,  or  even  a  month  after  apparent  reco- 
very from  a  pharyngeal  diphtheria.  It  declares  itself  by  a  nasal 
tone  of  the  voice,  such  as  might  be  attributed  to  destruction  or 
great  swelling  of  the  palatine  veil.  The  patient  to  whom  I  have 
referred  spoke  slowly,  and  articulated  with  difficulty.  There  was  at 
the  same  time  some  dysphagia  :  fluids,  which  were  swallowed  with 
much  more  difficulty  than  solids,  were  in  part  rejected  by  the  nose. 
When,  however,  the  paralysis  affects  not  only  the  veil  of  the  palate, 
but  also  the  muscles  of  the  pharynx,  there  is  greater  difficulty  in 
swallowing,  and  the  passage  of  the  alimentary  bolus  is  difficult  hi 
proportion  to  the  smullness  of  its  volume ;  sometimes,  it  gets  into 
the  air-passages,  where  it  produces  consequences  which  I  have  just 
referred  to,  and  to  which  I  shall  have  to  return,    A  peculiarity  ob« 
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served  in  this  class  of  patients  by  Dr.  MaiDgault^  and  noticed  in  «* 
work  whicli  he  published  anterior  to  the  appearance  of  that  of  which  I 
have  j list  spoken,*  and  pointed  out  also  by  Dr.  Duchenne  of  Boulogne 
— is  that  they  can  neither  blow  out  a  lighted  candle,  inflate  the 
cheeks^  suckj  nor  gargle.  To  explain.  Gentlemen,  the  mechanism  of 
the  difficulty  of  swallowing,  and  of  the  different  phenomena  which  I 
am  going  to  point  out  to  you,  would  carry  me  beyond  the  limits  of  a 
clinical  lecture :  this  mechanism  has  been  fully  discussed  by  Dr. 
Maingault  in  his  thesis. 

Upon  examining  the  pharynx  of  the  patient,  the  veil  of  the  pala 
is  seen  to  be  hanging  down,  in  such  a  way  as  to  half-close  the  pc 
rior  cavity  of  the  mouth :  in  place  of  rising  and  falling  as  asu 
with  a  frequent  oscillatory  movement  when  the  tongue  is  held  down 
by  a  spoon,  it  remains  almost  immoveable.  It  doea  not  contr^rt 
when  an  attempt  is  made  to  excite  it  by  the  point  of  a  bistourj*  or 
j)en :  its  sensibility,  naturally  so  exquisite  that  its  slightest  titiliaUon 
produces  nausea,  is  completely  blunted :  it  may,  without  causing  any 
suffering,  be  pricked,  or  cauterised  with  hydrochloric  acid  or  nitrate 
of  silver. 

The  palatine  veil  is  generally  the  part  first  afTected  with  diphtheritic 
paralysis  ;  this  might  be  anticipated,  for  in  addition  to  the  general 
cause,  there  is  in  operation  the  local  condition — the  inllanimation  of 
which  the  pharynx,  tonsils,  uvula,  and  veil  of  the  pakte  are  the  scat — 
which  has  an  influence  in  producing  the  local  [)3ralyais.  It  is,  in- 
deed, a  recognised  fact,  as  I  have  already  said,  that  inflammation 
when  it  invades  a  muscle,  carries  with  it  such  a  modification  of  the 
vital  properties  of  that  muscle,  as  to  diminish  or  even   -  -^ 

contractib'ty.     Taking  this  fact  alone  into  account,  the  c:^^ ^u 

which  I  gave  in  1851  of  paralysis  of  the  veil  of  the  palate  was  ad* 
missible :  but  at  that  time  I  had  only  looked  at  one  side  of  the 
question,  and  later  observations  showed  me  that  the  infiammatioD 
plays  but  a  subordinate  part^  though  undoubtedly  it  has  a  great 
predisposing  influence  in  bringing  the  muscular  -'  rmder  the 

operation  of  the  general  cause  which  producer  di|  u  paralyfia 

in  other  parts  of  the  body.  So  well,  sometimes,  and  by  no  means 
rarely,  is  the  principal  part  performed  by  this  general «  "  it  Uio 

paralysis  of  the  veil  of  the  palate  does  not  supervene  _;  after 

'  MAiitfOAULT:— Sur  la  Paralyaie  du  Voile  du  Paliii  a  la  aoiie  rf 
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recovery  from  tlie  sore  throat,  at  a  time,  thereforcj  wlien  the  inflam- 
mation being  completely  at  an  end,  could  no  longer  be  an  agent. 

Not  only  is  the  veil  of  the  palate  generally  the  part  which  is  first 
affected  by"  diphtheritic  paralysis  j  but  it  is  also  a  part  to  which  I 
have  often  seen  the  paralysis  limited.  SomctimeSj  the  paralysis  sets 
in  all  at  once  and  in  a  general  manner^  attacking  simultaneously,  for 
instance,  the  veil  of  the  palate^  the  limbs,  and  different  organs ;  or 
perhaps  the  paralysis  of  the  veil  of  the  palate  has  only  preceded  by 
a  few  days  the  aft'ections  which  we  are  now  about  to  study  j  or  finally, 
but  this  18  a  much  less  usual  occurrence,  the  paralysis  of  the  veil  of 
the  palate  may  have  almost  entirely  passed  away,  when  other  parts 
become  paralysed, 

A  circumstance  which  clearlj  shows  that  diphtheritic  paralysis 
depends  on  a  general  cause,  and  that  paralysis  of  the  veil  of  the 
palate  cannot  be  entirely  explained  by  the  plastic  inflammation  of 
which  the  veil  was  the  scat,  is,  that  paralysis  may  strike  the  palatine 
veil  consecutively  to  cutaneous  diphtheria,  as  well  as  consecutively  to 
pseudo-membranous  sore  throat,  as  has  been  seen  by  my  friends  and 
colleagues  Dr.  Barthez,  and  Dr.  N.  Guencau  de  Mussy,  as  also  by 
myself  in  a  recent  case.  This  is  a  point  of  the  greatest  importance, 
for  it  demonstrates  both  the  special  character  of  the  symptoms  and 
the  speciflcity  of  the  nature  of  diphthrritic  paralysis. 

The  case  to  which  I  refer  occurred  in  a  gentleman  sent  to  mc 
from  Laval  by  my  honourable  colleague.  Dr.  Garreau,  Daring  last 
February,  tliis  patient  took  diphtheria,  which  was  then  epidemic  in 
Laval.  Two  members  of  his  family,  a  child  and  a  servant,  had  taken 
the  disease :  in  him,  the  seat  of  the  pellicular  affection  was  a  surface 
on  the  front  of  the  chest  to  which  a  blister  had  been  apphed,  for  the 
relief  of  angina  pectoris  from  which  he  suffered  much.  Pour  or  t5ve 
days  after  the  application,  the  vesicated  surface  ulcerated,  and  became 
covered  with  false  membrane :  the  sore  which  was  exceedingly  painful 
took  five  weeks  to  cicatrise.  During  the  month  wliich  followed, 
there  was  no  sign  of  constitutional  disturbance,  the  general  health 
seemed  unexceptionable,  and  the  patient  w^as  getting  ready  to  start 
forCroisiCj  when  the  symptoms  supervened  which  led  to  my  being 
consulted. 

Without  any  discoverable  cause,  he  began  to  experience  slight 
difliculty  in  walking,  and  some  diminution  of  the  muscular  power  of 
the  arms.  He  had  also  difficulty  in  swallowing,  and  complained  of 
constantly  having  a  sensation  in  the  throat  of  the  presence  of  a 
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bulky  foreign  body  :  food,  especially  fluid  foodj  was  sw  ' 

difficulty,  and  excited  violent  paroxysms  of  coughing,     li.   _ .tjUil 

of  the  skin  was  blunted,  and  there   was  formication  in  the  feet^ 
legs,  and  hands.     The  patient  did  not  feel  his  toes  come  in  conta 
with  the  sole  of  his  shoe :  he  could  scarcely  bold  his  hat,  put  in  ^ 
button,  or  carry  a  spoon  to  his  mouth,  indeed  the  mouth  went  to  the 
spoon  rather  than  the  spoon  to  the  mouth*     IMicturition  and  dcf© 
cation  were  performed  under  the  influence  of  the  will,  but  the  patienll 
had  almost  no  consciousness  of  the  passage  of  the  excrementitious 
matters*     He  had  also  dimness  of  vision — n  consiJcrn^'  f  J 

amblyopia,  which  had  sensibly  diminished  when  I  saw  ; 
The  paralytic  symptoms  had  then,  however,  rather  increased.     The 
urine,  treated  by  heat  and  nitric  acid,  gave  no  albuminoi  .  , 

There  was  no  pain  in  any  part  of  the  bodv\  and  the  m- 
were  not  impaired  in  any  d^ree. 

The  gentleman  informed   me  that  at  the  time  he  wa  n  | 

tlic  manner  described,  there  were,  to  his  knowUdgej  s«  \         ^  \^ 

at  Laval  who  were  similarly  affected*     Among  other  cases,  he  men- 
tioned to  me  that  of  a  workman,  in  whom  the  symptoms  hnd  super»J 
vened,  as  in  his  own  case,  after  the  apjdication  of  a  blister,  urnl  tlie^ 
vesicated  surface  becoming  covered  with  false  membrane. 

Gentlemen,  I  beg  you  to  observe,  in  corroboration  of  what  i  iiav< 
said  as  to  the  secondary  part  which  the  intlammation  of  the  throi 
plays  in  the  production  of  the  paralysis  of  the  veil  of  the  palate, 
that  in  the  case  which  I  have  just  described,  that  form  of  paraly«is 
occurred  though  there  had  been  no  sore  throat. 

Generally,  however,  when  the  paralysis  is  consecutive  to  cutaneous 
diphtherin,  it  commences  in  the  extremities* 

The  patients  complain  of  numbness,  and  of  formication  extending 
from  the  fingers  to  the  continuity  of  the  limbs.     The  sensation  of 
formication  is  most  felt  wlien  the  patients  make  a  muscnlflr  effort :  it 
is  accompanied  by  a  feeling  of  cold  in  the  feet  and  hands,  and  of 
weight  in  the  limbs.     Their  tactile  sensibility  is  blunted,  and  some^ 
times  the  aiuesthesia  becomes  complete :  you  may  pinch  them  And  j 
prick  them  without  occasioning  pain.     This  anaesthesia  may  extend: 
to  the  entire  cutaneous  surface  j  but  usually,  anaesthesia  and  analgesia 
exist  only  in  certain  parts  of  the  body,  precisely  as  in  hysttric^d, 
paralysis.     The  extremities  sckvd  are  generally  the  inferior;  and  ia! 
some  cases  the  patients  either  cannot  feel  at  all  or  feci  very  imper- 
fectly that  on  which  they  tread  ;  tliey  ttU  you  that  it  seemt  m  if 
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thf»7  were  walking  on  cotton,  or  on  a  very  thick  woollen  carpet. 
Some  of  them  cannot  walk  without  danger  of  falling  unless  their 
eyes  are  open.  This  is  what  is  observed  in  other  kinds  of  paralysis. 
When  the  hands  become  atfected,  the  person  loi*es  the  consciousness 
of  holding  anything  in  them,  and  is  unable  to  seize  small  objects 
such  as  needles  and  pins.  Paralysis  of  the  nerves  of  sensatioHj  I 
repeat,  begins  generally  in  the  inferior  extremities,  whence  it  after- 
wards extends  to  other  parts  of  the  body;  but  cases  have  been 
noticed  in  wliich  the  superior  extremities  only  were  affected:  in 
some  altogether  exceptional  cases,  hypertesthesia  occurs. 

Along  with  the  manifestations  of  paralysis  of  the  nerves  of  sen- 
sation, paralysis  of  the  niotor  power  in  different  degrees  also  shows 
itself.  The  only  sign  of  its  presence  may  be  the  weakness  which  the 
patients  exhibit,  particularly  when  they  try  to  walk  rather  quickly, 
or  to  go  up  or  down  a  stair.  But  these  syinptoms  do  not  remain 
til  us  limited :  the  feebleness  goes  on  increasing,  walking  becomes 
more  and  more  difficult,  and  at  last,  to  stand  is  an  impossibility  :  the 
individuals  become  bed-ridden:  the  paralysis  may  ultimately  so 
increase  as  to  make  it  impossible  for  the  patients  to  raise  their  legs. 
By  the  aid  of  the  dynamometer,  the  degree  of  the  weakness  of  ihe 
superior  extremities  can  to  a  certain  extent  be  ascertained.  You 
have  seen  that  vigorous  Bubjects,  who  when  in  their  ordinary  health 
ought  to  produce  from  50  to  55  kilogrammes  of  pressure  on  Dr. 
Burq's  dynamometer,  are  unable  to  show  more  than  twenty,  or  per- 
haps not  more  than  twelve  or  ten,  The  diminution  of  motor  power 
goes  on,  till  the  patients  are  unable  to  extend  their  arms,  which  are 
in  a  state  of  constant  tremor  :  the  paralysis  still  increases,  the  power 
to  use  the  hands  is  lost,  and  the  individual  requires  to  be  fed  by 
another's  hand. 

Like  the  affections  of  the  sensory  nervous  system,  those  of  the 
motor  generally  begin  in,  and  sometimes  remain  limited  to,  the  in- 
ferior extremities.  In  most  cases,  however,  the  superior  extremities 
are  attacked  in  their  turn,  and  subsequently,  the  musclea  of  the 
trunk  and  neck  may  become  affected.  My  friend.  Dr.  Faure,  who 
was  the  first  to  point  out  the  fact  has  accurately  described  it.  "  The 
general  carriage  of  the  body,''  says  he,  "  has  greatly  altered :  the 
whole  of  the  upper  part  of  the  trunk  is  thrown  back :  the  head, 
on  the  contrary,  falls  down  in  front  on  the  chest;  all  the  muscular 
masses  of  the  neck  and  back  are  powerless  :  sometimes,  the  patients 
are  unable  to  raise  the  bead  when  asked  ta  do  soj  and  if  the  whole 
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struck  with  this  form  of  paralysis  i  and  the  great  dyipnora  of  owt 
|);ii  ■  \o.  V  St,  Bcnmrd'u  ward,  which  for  a  short  tijiie  iiliinD6d< 

U>  li,  hut]  nn  ather  caus^?  than  this.     In  that  woman «  tooJ 

wboac  ca«c  pri'sonti^d  e  complete  pieturt^  of  alt  the  Bymptomi  we  arej 
n*  V    '    '  vou  saw  the  muscles  of  the  face,  lip»,  ftod  ion 

h       •    .     ^     ^!.' 

Vim  ap{)eanitioe  of  |)rnsoKi:$  with  paralysm  of  the  mmtctet  of  the 
truiik,  and  the  cmbarrasstHl  utterance  which  vxinU  when  the  tongHQ 
and  Hps  are  itnpIuTitrd  i»  sijinihir  t«>  that  of  idiots;  hut  the  prccuioii 
with  which  they  reply  when  mtcrrogated  demoustratea  the  cleanics«'| 
of  their  mental  faetdlics. 

Mulal)ihly  of  «ymptoms  ia  n  peculiarity  which  seemed  to  hare ' 
been  firiit  poinleil  out  in  the  ease  of  the  little  girl  of  four  years  of 
age  whom  I  saw  with  Dr.  Faurc,  of  whom  1  havcjuat  been  npraking 
to  you,  a  peculiarity  to  which  I  call  your  attention^  which  I  liavo 
often  noted,  anil  the  presence  of  which,  in  the  case  which  is  the 
aubject  of  the  pre^ieut  lecture,  you  have  had  an  opportunity  of  ob^ 
•erving.  Thus,  you  will  «ee  paralysis  diminish  in  one  limb^  and  aimul- 
taneousuly  increase  in  ariother,  The  numbnff<.'«,  for  exiuople,  which 
the  pntimit  has  been  eitperiencing  in  one  leg,  w  ill  suddenly  cease,  and 
btxjome  greater  in  the  other  leg:  to*day,  the  right  hand  will  not 
give  a  ilynamomelrio  pressure  of  more  than  loor  u  kilogrammca, 
and  to* morrow  Us  power  will  have  auguiented^  while  that  of  the 
left  will  have  diminished  :  Uien  the  part,^  which  were  flnut  aJTect^^d  att! 
n  second  time  attacked,  ami  become  tnore  alTectcd.  This  strange 
peculiarity,  tliii*  mutal>ility,  docs  not  exist  in  paralyi*ift  dependent 
upon  a  Icaion  of  the  nervous  centres  apprecinble  at  the  autopsy,  but 
is  met  with  in  other  diseases,  particularly  in  hystma :  it  is  also  seen 
in  the  paralysis  consecutive  to  acute  diseases,  as  hfui  been  pointed 
out  by  Dr,  Uublcr  in  a  remarkable  paper  which  waj  read  before  the 
Il<KMpitnr«  Mrdicrti  Society." 

The  muscles  of  organic  life  are  not  exempt  from  the  influence  of 
the  disi^ase :  I  have  already  stated  that  the  dinphragm  may  be  af- 
fected ;  the  muscular  coat  of  the  intestine,  partieolarly  of  the  rcdtun. 


»  f/jwa»  MMkttU,  5  February.  1857. 
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is  that  most  frequently  implicated.  There  is,  as  a  conseqaence,  ob* 
stinate  constipatioiij  as  I  have  often  seen.  In  one  of  the  cases  re- 
ported by  Dr.  Sellcrier,  and  commumcated  on  the  i8th  September 
to  the  Medical  Society  of  the  department  of  the  Seine^  there  was 
first  retention  and  then  incontinence  of  the  faeces. 

In  some  casesj  the  palsy  strikes  the  bladder  :  there  ia  dysuria,  and 
vesical  tenesmus :  the  individuals  urinate  from  engorgement :  wheHj 
on  the  contrary,  the  sphincter  is  paralysed^  there  is  incontinence  of 
urine. 

Virile  debiHty,  amounting  sometimes  to  complete  anaphrodisia, 
exists  in  the  majority  of  patients  affected  with  diphtheritic  paralysis, 
as  I  have  ascertained  by  questioning  them  on  the  subject.  Some  of 
you  will  remember  a  youug  man,  of  whom  I  shall  afterwards  have 
to  speak,  who  occupied  bed  No,  19  in  St.  Agnes's  ward :  loss  of 
virile  power  was  one  of  the  first  symptoms  to  which  this  patient 
called  my  attention.  You  can  understand  that  in  women  it  ia  diffi- 
cult to  ascertain  the  existence  of  anaphrodisia. 

The  senses  of  smell,  taste,  and  bearing  are  affected  in  some  cases, 
but  the  affection  of  special  sensation  which  is  most  commonly  met 
with  is  dimness  of  vision  :  my  coUeagac  Dr.  Blache  and  I  have  met 
with  numerous  examples.  On  the  :5th  of  June  last,  I  was  con- 
sulted hi  the  case  of  a  girl  of  nine  years  of  age,  who  had  been 
attended  at  Vichy,  during  an  attacJc  of  pseudo-membranous  sore 
throat,  by  my  honourable  colleague  Dr,  jVJquie.  In  rather  less  than 
a  fortnight  after  recovery  from  this  malady,  the  tone  of  the  child's 
voice  was  nasal,  but  the  paralysis  was  limited  to  the  veil  of  the 
palate;  some  time  later,  she  experienced  general  debility,  which 
attracted  the  notice  of  the  parents  from  her  not  entering  with 
her  accustomed  ardour  into  her  usual  games.  She  was  brought 
into  my  consulting  room,  when  I  found  that  the  feebleness  was 
excessive.  On  trying  her  strength  by  Dr.  Burq^s  dynamometer,  I 
scarcely  obtained  a  pressure  of  3  or  4  kilogrammes :  I  also  ascer* 
taiued  that  she  was  presbyopic.  In  a  few  days,  the  patient's  mother 
again  called  me  in :  the  first  remark  she  made  was  that  her  daughter 
could  no  longer  see  distant  more  distmctly  than  near  objects,  and 
that  instead  of  placmg  the  book  far  from  her,  she  was  now  unable  to 
read,  unless  she  held  it  at  two  or  three  cmtimeters  from  her  nose : 
the  presbyopia  had  been  succeeded  by  myopia. 

Presbyopia  and  myopia  are  observed  then  in  very  manj  of  those 
who  have  paralysis  as  a  sequel  of  diphtheria.    The  most  common  of 
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Uiese  two  indications  of  feebleness  of  sight  is  presbyo])ia.  A  child 
whom  I  seut  to  my  friend  Dr.  FoUin  that  he  might  ma^Le  an 
examinaHon  of  the  eyes  with  the  ophthalmoscope^  could  not  read 
No-  lo  of  Jaeger^  that  is  to  say,  the  sub-title  of  the  Momteur  ifef 

Feebleness  of  vision  ad^nces  iu  some  cases  to  complete  blind- 
ne^,  which,  howeverj  ci!  "  r  a  longer  or  shorter  iolerval.  This 
transient  amaurosis  is  ^  s  one   of   the    first    symptoms  ofl 

diphtheritic  paralysis* 

Upon  invesitigating  these  cases  ui  itiaporary  ilisturbrmce  ui  me 
visual  apparatus,  we  find  that   there  is  no  appreciable  structoriil' 
change  in  the  choroid  membrane^  the  retina,  or  the  centre  of  the  eye. 
This  is  the  conclusion  arrived  at  by  Dr,  Folliu,  whose  t:      '        m- 
cnce  and  talent  shown  in  the  solution  of  the  problem  now  .^,  is 

known  to  all  of  yon.  Dr.  Folliu  believes  that  the  impaired  vision 
depends  upon  paralysis  of  certain  muscles  of  the  eye.  You  are 
aware  of  the  part  which  many  physiologists  assign  to  the  action  of  1 
the  internal  muscles  of  the  eye  in  accommodating  the  organ  to 
different  distances :  if  this  theory,  by  many  considered  very  open  to 
objectioDj  be  accepted,  paralysis  of  some  of  these  muscles  would 
occasion  a  defect  in  the  accommodating  poweri  and  lead  according  to 
circumstancesj  either  to  presbyopia  or  myopia.  Whether  the 
internal  muscles  of  the  eye  do  or  do  not  play  the  part  thns  assigned  ' 
to  them,  in  producing  those  visual  affections  of  diphtheritic  patientji 
of  which  I  have  been  speaking,  another  explanation  tl:  "  f^  *  - 
stated  can  be  given  of  the  amaurosis  and  amblyopia,  L 
common  it  is  for  albuminuria  to  be  coincident  with  diphtheritic 
paralysis :  recollect  that  although  you  do  not  always  find  albumen  in 
the  urine  of  diphtheritic  patients  with  viiiual  atlections,  you  do  ftitd 
it  as  a  tule:  moreover^  I  need  not  remind  you  that  amaurosis, 
amblyopia,  and  presbyopia  are  not  unusual  concomitants  of  albu- 
minuria«  It  is  allowable,  therefore,  to  believe  tliat  in  some  cased 
belonging  to  the  class  now  before  us^  the  existence  of  alburainuria 
ought  to  be  taken  into  account,  and  that  everything  must  not  be 
ascribed  to  paralysis  of  the  muscles  of  the  eye* 

The  existence  of  paralysis  of  the  muscles  of  the  eye  is  neverthe- 
less beyond  question :  on  it  depends  the  fall  of  the  eyehd|  and  the 
strabismus  so  frequently  met  with,  which  when  present  in  one  eye 
only  proJuces  double  vision. 

All  the  affections  of  which  I  have  been  speaking — ^paralysis  of  the 
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veil  of  the  palate,  of  the  extremities,  of  the  muscles  of  the  trunk,  and 
face,  as  well  as  the  impaired  vision — continue  for  a  certain  time,  but 
at  last  completely  cease.  Death,  however,  as  I  have  been  careful  to 
tell  you,  even  when  the  diphtheritic  palsy  has  assumed  the  mild 
form,  may  result  from  intercun'ent  complications.  I  have  already 
alluded  to  the  case  observed  by  my  friend  Dr.  Tardieu,  my  colleague 
at  the  Lariboisiere  Jtlospital,  and  published  by  his  pupil  M.  Eocher 
in  the  Unian  Medicate  for  ist  October,  1859.  In  that  case,  death 
arose  from  asphyxia  following  the  passage  into  the  left  bronchus  of 
the  alimentary  bolus.  Dr.  Peter  mentions  in  his  memoir  a  similar 
case  in  a  child  of  eight  years  of  age. 

Perhaps  there  is  reason  for  astonishment  that  such  accidents  are 
not  more  common,  wlien  we  see  how  frequently  there  is  difficulty  of 
deglutition  in  patients  affected  with  diphtheritic  paralysis.  Our 
patient  of  St.  Bernard^s  ward  escaped  being  a  victim  to  this  terrible 
complication ;  but  you  recollect  tliat  it  was  necessary  for  some  time 
to  take  very  great  precautions  in  respect  of  his  taking  food.  Not- 
withstanding these  precautions,  we  had  on  several  occasions  to 
encounter  sufTocative  attacks  from  the  aliments^  solid  and  liquid, 
having  a  tendency  to  get  into  the  air  passages. 

When  diphtheritic  paralysis  assumes  the  uvere  farm,  regarding 
which  I  am  now  going  to  speak,  the  termination  is  fatal :  death 
supervenes  in  the  midst  of  terrible  nervous  symptoms,  against  which 
the  resources  of  medicine  are  impotent. 

You  have  observed  a  case  of  this  description  in  St.  jVgnes's  ward. 
The  patient  was  a  man  of  twenty-five  years  of  age,  who,  on  admission, 
stated  that  he  had  been  ill  for  four  days,  I  found  that  he  had 
pseudo-membranous  pharyngeal  sore  throat,  which  seemed  to  be  on 
the  way  towards  recovery  on  the  twelfth  day  from  that  on  which  he 
was  admitted  to  the  hospital.  When  alarmed  at  the  persistence  of 
albuminuria,  a  paralytic  affection  of  the  veil  of  the  pakte  supervened. 
Forty-eight  hours  later,  the  inferior  extremities  were  affected  t  great 
weakness  made  walking  difficult :  and  at  the  same  time,  there  were 
observed  loss  of  appetite,  dysphagia,  and  the  reappearance  of  a  white 
spot  on  the  throat.  Niue  days  later,  there  was  a  very  large  quan- 
tity of  albumen  in  the  urine,  and  the  legs  were  oedematous. 
Bespiration  was  considerably  oppressed,  and  I  detected  oedema  of 
the  lungs.  The  debility  went  on  increasing ;  and  the  patient  died 
twenty  days  after  the  beginning  of  the  paralytic  symptomsj  and  a 
month  after  his  arrival  at  the  H6tel»Dieu* 
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I  was  askedj  four  montlis  ago,  by  Dr.  Surblwl  of  Corbeil  to  see 
man  of  52  years  of  age  who  Imd  contracted  diphtheria  from  one 
the  metnbers  of  his  family.  After  having  been  ill  for  eight  days,  1 
seemed  to  have  recovered,  when  he  began  to  have  a  na^al  voice,  and 
to  experience  some  difficulty  in  j3wallowing.  Hia  inferior  wx^ 
treraiiics  soon  became  feeble :  this  feebleness  went  on  increasiogil 
ami  tlic  superior  extremities  in  their  turn  became  similarly  aflectcd«I 
The  motor  paralysis  was  accompanied  by  numbness  and  formicatioo, 
and  was  followed  by  an  affection  of  the  breatliing :  when  I  saw  the 
man,  he  had  considerable  dyspncra.  The  symptoms  weot  on  in* 
creasing  in  severity  till  death  took  place  three  months  from  the  date 
of  the  commencement  of  his  diphtheritic  sore  throat. 

The  little  girl  whom  I  saw  in  1 848  with  Dr.  Dewulf  likewise  diedj 
from  this  se%'ere  form  of  diphtheritic  paralysis ;  she  was  carried  off' 
by  cerebral  symptoms,  the  nature  of  which  I  miatinderstood  at  the 
time  of  their  occnrreucci  for  I  then  attributed  them  to  a  taberculirj 
legion  of  the  encephalon. 

The  following  case,  reported  by  Dr.  Millard,  is  very  remarkable. 
A  little  girl  of  nine  years*  of  age  was  admitted,  on  22nd  March,  to 
the  Children's  Hospital,  liuc  de  Sevres.     Consequent  upon  an  attack 
of  membranous  sore  throat,  which  had  commeuced  six  weeks  pre- 
viously, and  had  continued  for  ten  days,  she  retained  a  very  nasal j 
tone  of  voice,  and  some  dysphagia,  particularly  a  difficulty  in  swal-  - 
lowing  liqmids,  which  returned  by  the  nose.     General  debility  made 
it  painful  for  her  to  walk  or  stand,  and  imparted  a  character  of  uncer- 
tainty to  her  movements.      She  remarked  to  her  mother  that  her 
sight  had  become  so  indistinct  that  she  was  no  longer  able  to  thread 
a  needle.     She  was  in  low  spirits,  and  had  httle  appetite.     There  j 
was  neither  diarrha*a  nor  fever ;  but  for  eight  days,  she  had  had  a 
Httle  cough. 

On  the  '23rd  March,  the  alteration  in  the  voice  was  verified  :  on 
causing  the  child  to  open  the  mouth  by  telling  her  to  pronotinoe 
the  exclamation— e?^ .'  it  was  observed  that  the  veil  of  the  jaalate 
mained  completely  immoveable.  It  still,  however,  retained  its  sensi- 
bility, but  on  tickling  the  uvula,  nausea  was  excited.  Sight  was 
sensibly  enfeebled,  and  the  pupils  were  small  and  contracted.  Objeeta 
held  out  to  luT,  she  grasped  slackly,  and  easily  allowed  them  to 
escape  from  her  grasp,  llcr  uncertain,  tottering  step  suggested  the 
idea  of  incomplete  paraplegia.  There  was  no  change  in  the  general  J 
sensibility.     The  urine  did  not  contain  albumen. 
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For  the  first  two  days  of  her  residence  in  hospital^  she  was  moping, 
without  appetite,  and  without  energy :  afterwards,  when  she  became 
accustomed  to  her  new  abode,  she  went  into  the  garden,  and  regained 
her  spirits  and  some  strength.  There  was,  however,  no  improve- 
ment in  respect  of  the  paralysis  of  the  veil  of  the  i)alate.  She  was 
put  on  a  tonic  re^'men,  and  took  daily  a  gramme  [15  J  grains]  of 
extract  of  cinchona  in  infusion  of  coffee » 

On  28th  March,  she  went  to  mass  in  the  morning,  breakfasted  with 
appetite,  and  received  a  visit  from  her  relations  i  when  they  left  her,  they 
were  enchanted  with  her  improved  condition*  She  went  to  vespers 
with  her  companions,  when,  at  4  o'clock,  she  was  seized  with  cerebral 
symptoms,  which  at  first  gave  rise  to  the  belief  that  she  had  fainted : 
she  sunk  down,  without  cry  or  convulsion,  the  countenance  at  the 
same  time  becoming  altered,  Dr*  Millard  saw  her  at  five  o^clock. 
She  was  then  lying  on  her  back  :  the  face  was  fltished,  the  skin  was 
hot,  and  the  pulse,  128:  she  complained  of  intense  headache*  The 
mental  faculties  were  not  impaired.  Tbere  existed  neither  contrac- 
iiona,  convulsions,  nor  paralysis :  but  there  was  strabismus,  and  a 
persistence  of  the  nasal  tone  of  voice.  There  was  a  deep  sonorous 
cough,  without  any  sign  of  pulmonary  lesion  appreciable  by  ausciJ- 
tation  or  percussion.  From  the  previous  evening,  it  was  noted, 
that  she  had  been  constipated.  Being  in  doubt  as  to  the  diagnosis, 
Dr,  Millard  ordered  the  hair,  which  was  profuse^  to  be  cat  imme- 
diately, four  leeches  to  be  applied  behind  the  ears,  a  purgative 
enema  to  be  administered,  and  sinapisms  to  be  shifted  about  over  the 
surface  of  the  lower  limbst  During  the  eveningi  general  convulsions 
supervened :  the  child  uttered  piercing  criej,  and  passed  a  restless 
night.  The  leeches  had  bled  to  the  extent  that  was  desired,  and  the 
result  of  the  enema  was  an  abundant  evacuation. 

At  the  visit  next  morning,  the  visage  was  pale,  and  the  pulse, 
which  remained  at  128,  was  a  little  compressible,  and  less  resistant 
than  on  the  previous  evening.  The  pupils  were  naturally  dilated,  and 
the  weakness  of  vision  and  strabismus  continued  to  be  very  decided. 
The  patient  complained  of  pain  in  the  head.  Intelligence  remained 
unaffected.  The  breathing  was  oppressed  and  sighing,  without  there 
being  any  appreciable  sign  of  pidmonary  lesion.  Calomel  combined 
with  scammony  was  prescribed :  forty  centigrammes  [7-J  grains]  of 
calomel  and  ten  grammes  [nearly  155  grains]  of  scammonj  were 
ordered  to  be  mixed  and  divided  into  five  equal  parts,  one  of  which 
she  was  to  take  every  hour.     At  four  in  the  afternoon,  the  child  was 
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ijt  die  i^gimiea  ol  dctlb^  md  in  u  hcnif  apired«  vHhoot  Imnng 
hsd  confulBioii  of  ooiitotiioo»  ibt  ^ielligimefl  tosMUfltM  oIbii  to  i 
kit 


No  oigiiiio  hmmot  tfijrooittaqiieiusewii  ohierftd  il  di»aiitopifi 
ezoepi  oongiSilaoD  al  the  bate  of  Use  loagi,  aad  in  tlu  kft  hra^  two 
tubercles  each  of  tbe  sise  of  a  filbert  tiiit. 

Thus,  Gentlemen,  the  aSKtiogi  of  tbe  iti|ritation^  audi  aa  we  ob* 
serf e  in  malignant  ferersy  tlia  foouliDgt  the  ddiiiimp  Hm  omraU 
aiona,  the  ataxo^adynamic  'pbenoiiiaui^  and  Ihe  goicfml  ^bamtioiij 
are  the  ^Trnptoms  amid  wUdi  pemma  mk  imdm  Ibe  mwrw/anm  of 
diphtheritic  paraljata,  ajrmptosia  wfaidi  heff  witaeaa  to  the  malignitj 
of  the  disease  by  which  ibej  are  alriekefi,  and  which  acts  upon  iha 
anential  poweri  of  life. 

The  absence  of  albnroen  in  the  orine  of  the  patknt  whoae  eaae  I 
have  jost  detailed  ia  a  circtunila&oe  poaeeoacd  of  iome  bteml,  I 
have  told  jrou  that  albaininfira  o«ifhi  to  be  taken  tolo  aeooont  in 
oonsidering  the  eatxaes  which  prodnoa  the  duoidfra  of  the  ncrrom 
srstem  aa  manifeat^  in  the  fianal  appafatos^  in  ouiaenlar  panljaia, 
and  convnlaiona^  aneh  aa  our  patient  of  bed  Ko.  9  had,  or  mdi  aa 
those  of  a  more  formidable  character  wUch  oocnmd  m  the  eaae  ot 
the  little  girl  of  Dr.  Milkrd;  yet  in  the  latter  ease,  there  was  no 
albuminuria  to  associate  with  the  nervooa  phtiaoieBa.  Fhyaietaoa 
who  have  made  this  subject  a  matter  of  special  ioq|iiirT,  Dr.  Mato- 
gault  in  partaoolary  haTe  oome  to  the  condnsioB  that  diphtberitio 
pamljsis  maj  snperrene  in  patienta  who  bate  noi  had  aUmmiiiitria 
at  anj  stage  of  their  diphtheria,  aa  in  Dr*  MiBard'a  eaae^  and  in  thai 
of  oar  female  patient  in  St.  Bernard's  ward.  Althoogh  I  have  been 
in  the  habit  of  everjr  day  attenttfdr  exaotioii^  the  nnne^  aad 
finding  remarkable  variations  in  the  quaotitgr  of  albnaBcn  wbioh  it 
contained,  I  have  hardly  ever  pentived  any  eoiocidefice  between  a 
diminution  of  albumen  and  the  variatioiis  in  the  panfyiie  syvj 
Moreover,  Dr.  Maingault  has  justly  remarl^ed*  thiMt  the  nmrc 
tiona  which  occur  in  the  coarse  of  Brigbi'adiaeaae  are  ocmvukiTe  and 
comatose  in  their  character^  and  bear  no  n^isablsooa  to  tho«e  now 
onder  diseuasion.  With  the  exoeptioo  of  *HMtiTorif>  so  ofteii  n^t 
with  m  persons  having  albnminuria,  no  one  baa  obeRTcd  paralytic 
manifestations  in  Bright's  disease. 

Diphtheritic  paralysis*  then^  does  not  depend  on  albiiniinnria ; 
and  it  is  still  more  deserving  of  fiolioe,  thai  it  bears  no  idatiQn  to 
Ibe  intensity^  extent,  or  oonttnnaiioe  of  the  ehanoteMlie  loesd 
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fcBtations  of  the  disease.  It  is  no  doubt  most  commonly  as  a  sequel 
to  the  severe  form  of  diphtheria,  to  sore  throat  complicated  with 
membranous  coryza,  to  glandular  engorgements  of  evil  omen,  and 
to  plastic  exudations  on  different  parts  of  the  body,  that  paralysis 
occurs ;  but  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  by  no  means  unusual,  in  the 
present  day,  for  strange  disorders  of  innen*ation  to  show  themsalves 
in  persons  who  have  had  diphtheria  in  apparently  its  mildest  form. 
Dr.  Maingault  has  mentioned  a  certain  number  of  cases  of  this 
kind — cases  in  which  paralytic  affections  more  or  less  general,  and 
more  or  less  persistent,  followed  pellicular  disease  stationed  on  the 
pharynx  and  occupying  a  very  limited  surface :  in  some  of  the  cases 
H  is  true,  the  false  membranes  had  obstinately  resisted  cauterization, 
but  in  the  majority,  they  had  quickly  disappeared  under  that  treat- 
ment. 

Perhaps  I  have  recalled  to  the  recollection  of  some  of  you  the 
history  of  the  patient  who  occupied  bed  No*  9  of  St.  Agnes's  ward, 
and  who  furnished  us  with  an  example  of  diphtheritic  paralysis 
supervening  after  an  exceedingly  mild  attack  of  pseudo-membranous 
sore  throat.  The  patient  was  a  man  aged  twenty-four  years  of  age, 
of  vigorous  constitution,  and  by  occupation  a  discharger  of  barges. 
A  month  before  coming  into  our  wards,  he  was  seizedi  consequent 
upon  a  chill,  with  shivering^  fever,  and  very  acute  sore  tliroat.  At 
first,  he  remained  at  home  without  any  treatment,  and  then  went  to 
the  Bedujon  Hospital,  where  he  was  placed  in  Dr,  Oubler's  wards. 
My  colleague,  whose  experience  in  a  matter  of  this  kind  cannot  be 
called  m  question  by  any  one,  diagnoscil  the  case  to  be  one  of  com- 
mon membranous  sore  tliroat — guttural  herpes.  The  urine,  which 
was  carefully  examined,  did  not  contain  albumen*  Recovery  was 
rapid.  Some  days  later,  however,  this  man's  voice  was  na5al,  his 
deglutition  was  ditficult ;  and  if  he  tlrunk  hurriedly,  the  fluid  was 
returned  through  the  nose.  He  nevertheless  asked  permission  to 
leave  the  hospital,  and  resume  his  ordinary  occupations.  The  para- 
lysis of  the  veil  of  the  palate  continued,  and  he  complained  of  a 
constant  feeling  of  cold.  Eight  days  afterwards,  he  experienced  a 
sensation  of  painful  numbness :  on  the  following  day,  the  left  hand 
was  sei^edj  and  in  eight  days  more^  the  feet  and  hands  were  affected 
with  paralysis :  the  progress  of  the  disease  was  slow  and  uncertain^ 
You  recollect  the  condition  in  wliich  we  found  him  on  his  arrival  at 
the  H6tel-Dieu,  a  month  after  the  commencement  of  his  attack  of 
sore  throati  that  ia^  about  three  weeks  after  the  appearance  of  the 
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paralytic  symptoms.  He  tottered  at  every  «tep,  and  did  not  feel 
ground  under  hi»  feet,  so  that  to  prevent  himself  from  faJliog, ! 
mm  obliged  to  look  at  his  feet  when  he  walked.  He  abowed  bj  tlie 
fight  hand  a  pressure  of  lo  kilogrammes  on  I>r.  Barq's  dj 
meter,  and  by  the  left,  21  kilogrammea:  a  man  of  bis  age  md^ 
ordinary  strength  ougbt  to  show  a  preasoie  of  55  or  60  kilogramii 
I  found  that  ans&sthe^Ia  and  analgesia  eiisted  on  the  entire  BoAm  of 
the  body  :  the  right  side  of  the  face  was  rigid  :  there  waa  neitlier 
strabismus  nor  amblyopia  ;  tlie  mind  was  unimpaired.  Tkin  iodi* 
ndual  told  us  that  he  had  completely  lost  renereal  desire  and  had 
bad  no  erections  for  a  month.  The  functions  of  the  bladder  and 
rectum  were  regularly  performed.  Digestion  was  not  at  fault.  I 
instituted  tonic  treatment,  and  gave  iron  and  quinine*  At  a  laier 
period,  I  prescribed  syrup  of  the  sulphate  of  strychnia,  and  aftrr- 
warda  returned  to  the  ferruginous  medicines.  When  the  patient^  in 
accordance  with  his  own  wisb,  left  our  wards,  after  a  re-^idence  of 
about  two  months,  he  had  obviously  regained  some  strength;  on  the 
evening  before  he  went  home,  he  produced,  by  the  dynamometer,  a 
pressure  of  between  32  and  34  kilogrammes. 

Here  then,  we  had  a  case  of  sore  throat  presenting  all  the  ip» 
pearanct^s  of  guttural  herpes,  which  led  to  paralytic  symptoms,  ab- 
aolut^l)^  »tiniilar  to  those  which  superveoe  as  s^uels  of  the  most 
severe  di[>h(heria.  But  the  quesstion  maybe  raised: — was  this  a 
case  of  real  pharyngeal  her])esP  While  it  assumed  the  berpclk 
form,  was  it  not  under  the  aame  morbific  influence  whidi,  at  the 
same  epoch,  led  to  pure  diphtheritic  sore  throst  in  other  casea? 
U|)on  a  former  occasion  I  told  you  that  the  manifestations  of  diph* 
thcria  are  exceedingly  variable.  Comparing  that  which  takes  place 
in  this  disease  with  that  which  takes  place  in  smalUpox,  which  ia 
sometimes  confluent  and  Bonie-times  distinct,  and  which  occasionally 
exhibits  only  orie  or  two  pustules — when  we  see  what  takes  place  in 
scarlatina,  the  specific  eruption  of  which  may  be  abeent — ^we  can 
quite  well  understand  that  the  manifestations  of  dipli'*  '  my 
be  very  diflt*rent  from  one  another,  and  yet  the  cause  ol  >  im 

be  the  same — that  while  the  morbific  seed  is  the  same,  the  produce 
varies  with  the  soil  in  which  it  ia  sown.  In  illustration  of  this  pro- 
position, 1  quoted  casea  from  Dr.  Peter's  work,  which  seem  to 
prove  the  exi.Ntence  of  tin's  diversity  of  outward  form  in  diphtheria. 

If  the  sceptical  can  only  see  in  this  a  coincidence,  it  must  be  ad* 
mittcd  that  the  coincidence  is  at  least  a  very  remarkable  one.    Look- 
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ing  to  such  cases,  and  to  others  of  a  similar  description  which  I 
have  quoted  to  you,  we  are  entitled  to  ask,  not  only  whether  common 
membranoiw  sore  throats  followed  by  paralytic  aflections — cases  like 
that  of  our  patient  of  bed  No.  19  St.  Agnes'a  ward — were  not 
really  diphtheritic  sore  throats ;  but  also^  whether  sore  throats  of  ap- 
parently the  most  simple  character  may  not  give  rise  to  paralysis  of 
the  veil  of  the  palate,  as  I  ktely  ob:?erved  in  two  cases  ?  One  of 
the  patients  to  whom  I  refer  was  a  man  of  50  years  of  age^  and  the 
other  a  young  girl  of  15,  a  patient  of  uij  friend  Dr.  Lfon  Gros.  Do  not 
these  cases  of  apparently  simple  sore  throat  originate  in  the  same  cause 
as  severe  diphtheria,  especially  when  they  occur  during  diphtheritic  epi- 
demics ?  If  it  be  sOj  we  can  quite  well  understand  how  paralytic  affec- 
tions may  supen^ene  after  simple,  just  as  after  diphtheritic  sore  throats. 

I  do  not  wish  you,  however,  to  believe  that  simple  sore  throats 
never  bring  in  their  train  paralysis  identical  with  that  which  occurs 
as  a  sequel  to  diphtheria.  Facts  accurately  observed  by  able  clinical 
physicians  show  that  irrespective  of  the  epidemic  influence  of  diph- 
theria, simple  inflammatory  sore  throats  may  be  the  starting  point 
of  that  peculiar  form  of  general  paralysis  which  we  have  been 
studying ;  but  while  I  admit  this,  1  wish  to  state  most  positively 
that  though  it  is  verj  common  to  meet  with  paralysis  as  a  sequel  of 
diphtheria,  it  is  exceedingly  rare  to  see  it  following  simple  sore  throat, 
which  is  perhaps  the  most  common  of  all  acute  diseases. 

It  now  remains  for  me  to  endeavour  to  interpret  the  facts  which 
I  have  laid  before  you.  What  is  (he  nature  of  diphiheriiic paralyiU? 
Can  it  be  associated  with  any  appreciable  lesion  of  the  nervous 
centres?  Assuredly  not.  It  would  be  inadmissible  to  suppose 
that  upon  a  persistent  anatomical  lesion  could  depend  symptoms  so 
variable  and  mutable.  We  could  not  suppose  it  possible  for  such 
complete  recovery  to  take  place  from  these  paralytic  affections,  if 
they  depended  upon  softening,  htemorrhage,  or  any  other  organic 
affection  of  the  brain  or  spinal  cord.  Autopsies  have,  besides, 
sufficiently  cleared  up  this  subject ;  and  1  have  myself  had  oppor- 
tunities of  ascertaining  after  the  death  of  the  patients,  that  there  was 
nothing  appreciable  in  the  state  ol  the  encephalon  or  spinal 
marrow  or  their  envelopes,  to  explain  the  symptoms  during  life. 

There  takes  place  then  in  diphtheritic  paralysis,  something  analo* 
gons  to  that  which  occurs  in  certain  cachexise* 

When  we  detect  albuminuria  in  a  diphtheritic  patient,  the  first 
idea  which  suggests  it«elf  is  to  attribute  to  that  condition  the  dis- 
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tarbtmc^  of  jauyofBtion  wlueh  we  met  witL  I  wiU^  Gentlexnai^ 
tcpeat  to  yoti  a  mDsrk  wMch  I  hA?e  joft  mtde,  thsi  on  Um  cum 
hand  tbe  nervous  ajmptoQis  eoB^ecative  to  diphllierift,  exerpt  the 
indiBtijictness  of  riikm  alio  experieooed  bj  penona  aoflbring  Cram 
Bright'a  difease,  the  nenro-paraljtic  ^rnptoma  bear  no  f«am- 
bUnce  to  tbe  convtiliions  and  eoma  of  unrmia :  on  tbe  other  band, 
I  agaio  repeat^  that  in  a  large  proportion  of  tbe  caaes  of  dipblbentie 
paraljsb;  not  the  slightest  trace  of  albumen  Gas  be  deteetod  in  tbe 
tirine  at  anj  stage  of  tbe  disease^  We  most,  tberefof^,  seek  eiae* 
where  for  our  interpretation* 

Orarea  (in  bis  clinical  lectmes)  wisbtng  to  pQast  out  the  relaliaDi 
which  exist  between  different  diseases^  mGntions  nitmeroitt  wdl 
known  facts  which  present  a  great  analogy  to  those  we  aire  new 
studying.  He  states  that  an  entire  crew  after  eating  of  ii  sptcks 
of  conger  eel,  were  seized  with  ncrvons  s/mptoms  similar  to  those 
induced  by  lead  poisoning.  Some  men  died  in  a  state  of  ri'^^***** 
delirium :  those  who  surviTed  were  affected  with  general  par. 
In  some  cases,  the  affection  was  permanent :  in  others,  pecorerj  look 
place  at  the  end  of  three  or  foor  months.  Three  or  four  mimtbs  1 
mark  well  tbe  darationi  for  it  is  absolutely  the  aame  as  tlul  of 
diphtheritic  paralysis.  Werloff,  and  Forster  speak  of  paraljtie 
affections  following  maladies  caused  by  eating  some  other  kbidi 
of  fidh. 

Cases  similar  in  their  nature  to  these  now  mentioned  are  not  rare 
in  pathology.  When  lecturing  upon  urticaria,  I  stated  thai  paii* 
lytic  affections  sometimes  snpervene  in  persons  attacked  by  JUris 
7'  ^     They  are  observed  still  more  fn  ^m  ot 

1  asea.     In  syphilis,  irrespective  of  p  >  ^  npon 

specifio  tumours  of  the  encephaion  and  spinal  cord,  and  osseoits 
growths  of  the  cranium  and  vertebral  canal,  there  occur  cytber  pan- 
lytic  affections  which  cannot  be  traced  to  any  appiecsable  lesjon* 
The  correctness  of  this  statement  is  proved  by  tbe  case  of  a  man  who 
is  now  lying  in  bed  No.  22  of  St.  Agnes's  ward.  Tliis  individtia]^ 
who  is  suffering  from  constitutional  syphilis  of  old  standing,  com- 
plains of  numbness,  formication,  weakne^^,  and  a  feeling  of  t'^tcfmre 
cold  in  the  right  leg  to  which  these  symptoms  are  confined  :  there  is 
nothing  abnormal  in  the  state  of  the  arm^  face,  or  any  part  of  the 
right  side,  except  the  leg. 


'  See  IK  ^85  of  ibis  votoflia. 
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Bat  it  is  still  more  usual  for  these  paralytic  affections  to  occur  as 
sequelae  of  severe  fevers.  Tou  remember,  Gentlemeiij  a  woman  who 
lay  in  bed  No.  29  of  St.  Bernard's  ward,  who,  two  years  ago,  became 
paraplegic  consequent  upon  an  attack  of  small-pox.  Such  occur- 
rences  are  frequent  after  that  cxantheraatous  fever.  The  rachialgia 
which  announces  iho  beginning  of  the  attack,  as  well  as  the  paralysis 
of  the  inferior  extremities,  and  the  retention  of  urine  which  accom- 
pany the  lumbnr  pains,  are,  as  I  formerly  argued,  phenomena  of  this 
same  class.  The  paralytio  symptoms  which  manifest  themselves 
after  the  termination  of  the  eruptive  fever  are  likewise  referable  to 
a  similar  cause. 

Some  of  you,  Gentlemen,  I  doubt  not,  still  recollect  the  two 
ieots  of  St.  Bernard's  ward  who,  consequent  on  typhoid  fever,  were 
ck  with  paraplegia.  In  one  of  my  lectures  on  dothinenteria,  I 
called  your  attention  to  paralytic  cases  of  this  description,  when 
speaking  of  the  disorders  of  the  uen^ous  system  which  may  impede 
the  progress  of  convalescence  from  that  fever,  I  stated  to  you  that 
these  paralytic  affections,  which  sometimes  become  general,  involving 
the  nerves  of  motion  and  sensation,  attack  the  organs  of  seeing  and 
hearing — the  patients  being  blind  and  deaf— and  also  localise  them- 
selves in  the  inferior  extremities,  the  bladder,  and  rectum.  There  ia 
a  remarkable  similarity  between  such  complications  of  dothinenteria 
and  those  observed  in  diphtheria:  the  similarity  is  all  the  more 
striking  from  the  circumstance  that  the  paralysis  consequent  on 
dothinenteria  sometimes  affects  the  veil  of  the  palate. 

Paralytic  seizures  also  supervene  during  tlie  course  of,  and  after 
recovery  from,  typhus  and  cholera ;  and  iu  a  word,  in  connection 
with  diseases  which  lead  to  serious  disturbance  of  the  organism  and 
greatly  shatter  the  nervous  system.  Clinical  experience  shows  ua 
that  we  can  only  regard  as  secondary  causes  of  tliese  seizures  the 
prolonged  saffering  of  the  patient,  the  state  of  debility  and  anoemia 
into  which  he  has  fallen,  whether  as  the  result  of  the  fever  itself,  or 
of  exhaustion  from  heemorrhages  and  profuse  fluxes,  or  from  having 
been  condemned  to  a  rigorously  low  diet ;  and  that  they  must  be 
looked  upon  as  direct  consequences  of  a  morbific  cause,  They  arise 
from  an  organic  and  functional  modification  imparted  to  the  entire 
nervous  system  by  this  morbific  cause,  which  having  acted  primarily 
and  directly,  acts  during  the  whole  continuance,  and  even  after  the 
cessation  of  the  malady. 

Here  then,  Gentlemen,  we  have  to  do  with  poisons  as  in  the  cases 
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died  by  Orares :  we  ba^e  alio  to  do  with  cookagiaii-gefiEii  wbidi 
prodQce  itymptoms  aiulogoaf  to,  bat  siat  ideitli^  wilh  thoie  we 
observe  in  diphtheritic  pandyiii,  Siioilir  effecU  foDow  Ihic  laktsg  <  '' 
mineral  poisonf. 

When  I  come  to  lecture  od  tpecyiciff^  I  iliall  remtsd  fcm 
poisouing  with  leail  abo  prodaocs  rl  -  effecU  oo  the  \ 

volioai  ftud  that  among  them  paralj&^u  .....^..cj  an  impoiiani  pkceij 
I  ihall  describe  to  you  the  iymptomj*  experietieed  by  periooi 
ployed  ill  manufactories  of  vtilcmniaGd  caoutchouc :  I  ahall  apeak 
you  of  the  efrecte  of  inhaling  aulphuret  of  carbaOj  and  among  ! 
symptoms  produced  by  that  ftub^tance,  which  have  been  to  admirahl 
described  by  Dr.  A.  I'clpech,  (the  finrt  (o  make  ihem  known  to  ui/j 
I  sliall  call  your  attentioQ  to  diminution  of  muscular  power,  partial 
paraplegia,  dimness  of  iright  and  dnlnesi  of  bearing— in  a  word  to 
various  forms  of  paralysi*,* 

Well  then !  diphtheritic  paralirsis  belongs  to  tba  aame  oatcgorjri 
its  real  eaujie  is  }>oisoniiig  of  the  system  by  the  morbific  principli 
which  gi*r<  ^»'?  tnnlady  on  wliicb  the  paral         '        '        'i1 

originate?  i  untjceof  the  nervous  system,  n  ^     > 

which  it  is  sabjectedi  a  modality  with  which  we  are  at  prraenl  nnac* 
qu;iintf*d^  '    the  nature  of  which  we  shall  alwajs^  pcrfaaf] 

remain  in  v  t*' 

It  would  be  diiHcalt  to  formulate  the  treatmmi  of  diphlheriti 
paralysis*     la  '  t/*rms,  I  v  that  tonic,  stTenc 

remedies  are  c-  -  <  ^        --     You,  t  ^  see  me  pfcseribe  < 

in  all  its  forms,  also  various  bittera  and  ferruginous  mcdtdnes :  you 
see  me  insist  on  the  necessity  of  a  substantial  and  rcstonttve 
According  to  the  ease  I  have  to  treaty  1  stimulate  the  funrtiona 
the  skin  by  using  aromatic  lotionsi  dry  frictions,  or  sulphurous  baths* 
When  the  symptoms  are  on  the  wane,  preparations  of  nux  vomie 
have  seemed  to  me  to  be  of  real  service,  by  supplying,  at  the  pro|i 
time,  an  excitnnt  of  muscular  contractility,  Sea^water  baths  are  alita 
indicated  as  a  means  of  ioducing  pcrfr  *  - .  '  -— -  ••  J  t  ^  !ici; 
that  a  well-regulated  application  gf  h  €cd« 

ingly  useful  fur  the  same  purpose. 


t  Bai^ECit :— M^moim  snr  Us  Aociilsnts  qua  d^slofi^  ebe<  \t^  OuTrjefs  en 
C  re  de  Cirbooe  eo  Va]ie«r„    Faru,  i^Tfi. 

Loxkatioa  6p^Ul«  que  d<tstaiiat!  \t  Suifius 
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The  Atiiiphlogldio  Treat >mni  ought  to  he  absolutdy  i ejected. — 
Alterative  Trmtm^nt:  Mercurials  meful  as  Topical  Agenti : 
ikeif  incouveniencies :  alcalies^  particularly  iicarbonut^  qf  ioda, 
^very  doubtful  benefit, — Chlorate  of  Pof-aak  useful  in  cases  of 
average  severity, — Emetic  Treatment :  its  Inconveniefices  greater 
than  its  Advantages, — Serious  Consequences  produced  b^  Blisters* 
^Topical  Method  of  Treatment  by  Adrin gents  and  Gtustics  is 
Best  Treatment  of  Diphtheritic  A^ections, — Cathetcrism  (f  the 
Larynjs,^*lfidispensable  Necessity  of  sustaining  the  vital  powers 
qf  the  patients  by  Food  and  Tonic  Medicines. 

Gentlemen: — When  it  became  universally  admitted  bj  ijhjsi- 
cians,  tlint  pellicular  affections  were  of  the  nature  of  inflammation, 
when  croup  was  regarded  as  the  result  of  inflammation  of  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  larj/nx,  it  seemed^  at  the  first  view  of  I  lie  matter^ 
to  be  both  rational  and  easy,  to  extinguish  in  its  site  that  inflfttnnia- 
tion,  in  general  of  very  limited  extent.  Certainly^  if  we  only  take 
into  account  the  local  lesion,  a  dijAtheritic  patch  on  the  skin,  even 
though  it  cover  the  surface  to  which  a  large  blii^ter  has  been  applied^ 
is  apparently  of  trifling  importance:  when  we  examme  tbe  throat  of 
a  person  attacked  by  pseudo-membranous  disease,  we  find  that  the 
swelling  of  tlie  tjunsils  is  very  moderate,  and  the  plastic  exudation  at 
first  very  limited  in  extent.  No  doubt,  it  might  be  supposed  that  a 
local  disease  so  circumscribed,  and  giving  rise,  in  the  first  instance, 
to  so  insignificant  an  amount  of  febrile  reaction  would  readily  yield 
to  a  pretty  energetic  antiphlogistic  treatment,  as  other  less  extensive 
and  less  intense  inflammations  do  not  resist  such  measures. 

Local  bleeding  by  leeches  and  cupping,  as  well  as  general  bleeding, 
seem  therefore  to  be  indicated  as  the  appropriate  means  to  be  em 
ployed  for  the  purpose  of  promptly  subduing  inflammations  which 
set  in  with  so  peaceful  an  aspect.  Here,  theory  has  been  found  to 
be  at  fault,  as  it  very  often  is  when  applied  to  practice.  It  cannot 
be  doubted,  Gentlemen,  that  cutaneous  diphtlierin,  pseudo-mrm- 
branouB  sore  throat,  and  croup  are  intliimmations  t  in  common  with 
all  others,  I  accept  that  proposition  as  the  troth  :  but  I  do  not  think 
that  a  dominating  influence — the  specific  character  of  the  iuflamma- 
tion — has  been  suflicientiy  taken  iuto  account*    I  shall  tell  you 
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wTien  I  come  to  speak  of  the  very  important  question  of  specificity 
that  septic  maladies  are  personal  malttdies,  over  which  the  treatment 
which  may  be  called  physiological  has  generally  little  effect.  The 
progress  of  the  majority  of  this  class  of  cases  is  unpropitioos. 
Wlicn  once  the  small-pox  pustule  is  developed^  whatever  may  be  the 
degree  of  intensity  in  the  accompanying  inflammatioDj  all  the  aoti- 
phlogistic  resources  of  medicine  will  prove  incapable  of  preventing 
it  from  running  through  its  appointed  stages :  to  arrest  its  progr^^, 
the  pustule  must  be  otherwise  destroyed.  To  take  an  illustration 
from  an  affection  which  presents  a  striking  analogy  to  that  we 
are  now  studying : — when  the  malignant  pustule  is  once  developed, 
general  bleeding,  depletion  by  leeches  or  capping,  however  often 
repeated,  and  however  much  blood  is  taken,  have  no  effect  in  stop- 
ping its  progress :  on  the  contrary,  they  may  do  a  great  deal  of 
mischief  to  the  patient. 

So  it  is  in  diphtheria.  By  the  admission  even  of  those  who^ 
taking  a  middle  view,  consider  that  in  some  casea  antiphlogistic 
measures  are  useful,  they  never  cure  the  disease.  In  my  opinion, 
this  modified  belief  of  some  physicians  in  the  utility  of  antiphlogistic 
treatment  is  very  open  to  be  called  in  queatiou,  Nay,  let  me  at  once 
add,  that  a  long  experience  has  shown  me  that  it  is  not  only  usdraSj 
but  essentially  injurious  in  septio  diseasesi  which  have  an  inherent 
tendency  to  produce  prostration. 

The  remarks  which  I  have  made  on  the  antiphlogistic,  are  equally 
applicable  to  the  aliemtive  treatment,  which  is  in  fact  its  adjunct. 
Mercury  and  its  preparations  occupy  the  first  place  among  alterative 
medicines.  Mercurials,  as  you  are  aware,  are  regarded  as  the  [ii09l 
powerful  antiphlogistics  in  the  materia  medica,nml  they  ar«  perhat 
even  more  potent  in  that  respect  than  bloodletting.  You  ha^ 
seen,  a  hundred  times,  the  effccti  which  we  have  o^  '  Vom  them" 

in  inflammations  of  serous  membranes :  you  are  n  t  in  ihejtc 

affections,  so  very  formidable  from  their  extent,  seat,  and  concomitant 
fever,  their  beneficial  influence  has  been  lauded*  Well  t  mercurial 
preparations — calomel  given  internally,  and  cutaneous  frictions  with 
Neapolitan  ointment^ — have  been  tried  in  England,  Germany,  America, 
and  France,  as  antiphlogistic  remedies  in  the  treatment  of  diphtbc* 

'  The  **  on^Meni  NapoUtain,'^  called  also  **  ongueni  mercuriet  d<iuhlr  "  is  madi 
by  mking  with  washed  prepared  lard  an  equal  weight  of  pure  wertury  ;  ftni_ 
then  trituratinfj  them  loseiher  till  the  latter  is  killed,  or  in  other  words *tiJ!  th« 
1  it  10  miuutely  divided  tliat  no  globules  caa  be  aeea.    T&A>$L4toit. 
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ritic  affections,  pseudo-membranous  sore  throati  and  croup.  The 
results,  I  must  say,  have  often  been  successful*  Without  any  other 
treatment,  calomel  administered  at  short  intervals,  in  fraetional 
doses,  according  to  Dr,  Lair's  plan^  has  cured  a  certain  number  of 
cases. 

This  announcement.  Gentlemen,  may  seem  a  contradiction  to  my 
proposition  in  reference  to  the  dangers  of  antiphlogistic  treatment  i 
and  here  it  is  that  the  question  becomes  very  complex.  In  point  of 
fact,  calomel  and  the  other  mercurial  preparations  involve  an  argu- 
ment which  tells  in  two  ways.  Mercury  has  two  modes  of  action  ; 
it  has  a  general  action  on  the  economy,  in  which  case  it  is  an  altera- 
tive medicine,  an  antiphlogistic :  it  has  also  an  exclusively  topical 
action.  When  you  prescribe  lotions  for  the  skin  of  eau  phagetlenique^ 
(a  solution  of  corrosive  sublimate,)  when  you  irrigate  the  eye  with 
mercurial  collyria,  when  you  apply  to  the  eyelids  red  precipitate  and 
protochloruret  of  mercury  in  the  dry  state  or  mixed  with  lard,  when 
you  fumigate  with  the  red  sulphuret  of  mercury,  when  )ou  do  any 
of  these  things,  you  institute  a  treatment  essentially  local ;  and  it  is 
only  in  an  indirect  manner  that  general  results  are  obtained.  The 
treatment  which  you  employ  is  substitutive.  It  is  only  after  the 
lapse  of  some  time,  and  by  perseverance  in  the  treatment,  that  the 
mercury  acts  on  the  blood,  and  modifies  its  composition  in  the  manner 
of  alterative  medicines.  As  a  topical  application,  protochloride  of 
mercury  has  seemed  to  me  to  be  of  real  service  in  diphtheritic  affec- 
tions. When  applied  to  the  sores  which  are  the  seat  of  the  pseudo-mem- 
branous exudations,  it  modifies  their  character  in  a  beneficial  manner; 
and  if  it  has  done  good  in  pseudo-membranous  sore  throat,  it  is  by 
its  local  action.  When  given  to  a  patient  with  pharyngeal  diph- 
theria in  fractional  doses — pay  5  centigrammes  [5  sevenths  of  a 
grain]  mixed  with  5  grammes  of  sugar  [774  grains]  and  divided  into 
20  packets,  of  which  one  is  taken  every  hour^ — ^it  mingles  with  the 
saliva,  and  in  this  state  traverses  the  pharynx,  touching  the  morbid 
surfaces,  and  modifying  them  in  the  same  way  that  it  modifies  diph- 
theritic sores  on  the  skin.  I  do  not,  however,  dispute  that  this  me- 
dicine may  have  a  general  action;  for  I  know  that  it  produces  de- 
cided effects  when  absorbed  in  its  passage  through  the  alimentary 
canal ;  it  modities  the  blood,  augmenting  its  ffuidity,  and  so  changing 
its  state,  that  the  secretions  become  less  plastic.  So  far,  indeed,  am 
I  from  denying  the  constitutional  action  of  this  medicine,  that  I  have 
a  great  dread  of  it;  and  I  believe  that  the  topical  action  is  that 
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alone  wliich  k  of  use.  When  the  treatment  ia  restricteJ  to  freqrira 
mercurial  friction?,  a  special  tl)*!<cmsia  of  the  blood  is  ?»peed]lj 
produced,  phenomena  depending  on  tbat  dyscrasia  occur,  Balivation 
k  induced ;  but  nevertheless,  the  diphtheria  ia  not  cured.  It  15  no 
necpj's'ary  to  say  more  to  show  you  that  the  uicrcuri^d  trrntmeai 
its  dangers  from  its  constitutional  effects.  From  its  effect*  varying 
with  the  peculiarities  of  individuals,  there  is  a  risk  of  their  pasaiii 
the  limits  within  which  it  is  wished  to  restrain  them ;  and  in  thca 
circumstances  the  inconveniences  of  the  antiphlogisttic  treatment  9xe 
hkely  to  be  discovered,  for  if  it  do  not  at  once  nggravntr  the  dineas 
it  may  prolong  convalescence  by  increaaiiig  the  debibty  into  whic 
the  patient  has  been  thrown  by  the  diseaae. 

I  have  now  to  fpeak  to  you  of  other  alterative  medieines.  Soc 
years  ago.  Dr.  Marchal,  of  Calvi,  publislied  several  caaea,  whic 
seemed  to  prove  that  tlie  bicarbooaic  of  soda  was  useful  in  the  treat- 
ment of  diphtheria.  lie  thus  restored  the  reputation  of  the  alc^Ufts^ 
treatment,  which,  lauded  for  a  time,  had  soon  fallen  into  dt^credr 
Both  the  externa!  nnd  internal  use  of  the  sub-carbonatcof  ammonia  had 
been  lauded  by  liechou,  but  nevertheless  this  medicine  so  difficult, 
and  sometimes  so  dangerous,  (0  employ  had  been  abandoned,  Cha- 
merlat  prescribed  gargles  of  hydroehloralc  of  ammonia,  and  Muurts 
mans  has  reportt^d  a  case  of  pseudo-membranous  laryngitis  cured  by 
bicarbonate  of  soda.^  The  alcahue  treatment  had  become  almost 
CnmplHcly  neglected,  when  Dr.  Marchal  restored  it  to  credits  Othc 
practitioners  in  their  turn  come  forward  to  proclaim  successes  wbich^ 
they  bad  obtained  with  it,  some  of  which  were  real  though  purely 
accidental,  while  others  were  doubtful,  or  very  open  to  be  called  in 
question.  In  this  way,  general  attention  was  directed  to  the  treat- 
ment of  diphtheria  by  bicarbonate  of  soda,  and  by  and  by,  enthu* 
siasui  mingling  in  the  discussion,  it  was  soon  believed  by  n  "  1 J 

in  this  medicine  had  been  discovered  a  specific  for  diphtln  I, 

even  for  croup.     Calm  reflection,  however,  explained  the  marvellous 
rcpults  which  were  announced,  and  reduced  them  to  tlieir  real  value 
In  fact,  it  was  eapy  to  see  that  in  the  cases  in  which  the  alcalic 
were  said  to  have  cured  pseudo-membranous  affections,  the  cases  wex« 
of  that  kind  from  which  spontaneous  recovery  is  usual,  such  as  !*cnr- 
hdino-nienibranous  atfcctions,  and  such  accidental  niembninous  atTec*^ 
tiona  as  occur  during  chronic  diseases*     This  is  of  itself  suflicicut  to 
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aepnve  tlie  facts  of  their  valae.  There  is  always  something  seduc- 
tive in  a  theory  :  I  myself  put  forth  one  when  I  wrote  that  there  waa 
ground  for  hoping  that  some  advantage  might  be  derived  from  the 
alterative  and  anti[)Iastic  action  of  bicarbonate  of  soda  in  modi- 
fying the  general  diathesis  which  seems  to  preside  over  the  develop- 
ment of  diphtheritic  afTections,^  The  general  action  of  alcalies,  the 
peculiar  state  of  the  blood  which  they  produce,  is  an  undoubted  fact 
demonstrated  by  our  predecessors — by  CuUen  among  others;  but 
this  alcaline  cachexy  (for  so  it  has  been  called)  is  not  produced  till 
the  nse  of  the  alcaliea  has  been  long  continuedj  and  however  pro- 
tracted the  duration  of  the  diphtheritic  attack,  it  never  lasts  long 
enough  for  the  antiplastic  influence  of  the  alcaline  treatment  to 
come  into  operation.  This  treatment,  far  from  producing  the  benefits 
which  have  been  attributed  to  it,  is  the  source  of  serious  evils :  it  is 
open  to  the  same  objections  as  the  alterative  treatment,  the  dangers  of 
which  I  have  just  been  pointing  out.  The  topical  influence,  however, 
of  the  bicarbonate  of  soda  remains  to  be  noticed  :  it  has  been  thought 
that  its  solvent  action  assists  in  softening  and  detaching  the  false 
membrane,  I  was  formerly  a  believer  in  this  topical  influence^  and 
there  are  physicians  who  have  still  this  faith,  which  additional  expe* 
rience  has  taught  me  to  relinquish  :  the  modifications  induced  in  the 
dip)j  then  tic  secretions  by  alcaline  solutions  are  far  from  being  such 
as  they  seemed  to  me  when  first  I  made  them  the  subject  of  obser- 
vation • 

Chloraii*  of  potash i  Gentlemen,  is  another  medicine  which  has 
recently  attracted  much  attention.  This  saltj  discovered,  as  you  are 
aware,  by  Berthollet,  at  the  end  of  last  century,  entered  the  domain 
of  therapeutics  about  the  year  1 796.  In  1 8 1 9,  Chaussier  proposed 
it  as  a  remedy  in  croup.  It  had  completely  fallen  into  oblivion,  when 
Dr.  Blache,  repeating  the  experiments  made  in  1847  ^y  Hunt  and 
West  with  this  medicine  in  the  treatment  of  gangrene  of  the  mouth 
and  pseudo-membranous  stomatitis,  was  led  to  try  it  in  the  treatment 
of  pseudo-membranous  sore  throat  and  croup*  Dr.  Isambert,  when 
interne  of  Dr  Blache,  studied  with  care  and  intelligence  the  nume- 
rous trials  made  with  this  medicine  at  the  Children's  Hospital,  and 
made  them  the  subject  of  his  inaugural  thesis.^     The  tirst  results 

'  Tkocsseau  it  PiDoirx  r— Tnii^^  lie  Tti(:rft|>eutiq(»e, 

'  Ibambert:— Etude*  Chinirqufs^  Pli^siijH'iqiirs,  el  Cliniqoes.  8iir  TEmploi 
Th^rupeutique  du  Chlorate  de  Fota&se,  sp^ialemeat  dana  lea  Afectiona  Diph- 
Ib^ritiqucs.     Parii,  1856. 
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fOQietiiaei  be  a«eribed.    As^  howetcr,  Ibii  dmg  it  wqipoMd  to  bav 
a  gmcral  tnfliuaioe  on  the  system,  and  to  prevent  pbaCic  exudalifi 
and  aa  tla  omplojDieQt  doca  not  indaoe  bad  ooiveqiieaen  Kka  i 
eaated  hj  alealiaa  and  merearials,  there  la  no  naaoa  wbj  il 
not  be  {Tivf a  in  obstinale  ca«ea*     Ton  muat  not,  hovevef,  too  m 
fdf  on  iu  nrtuci,  and  jott  moat  not  einplof  il  to  the  eidnaiaa  ( 
other  treatment  of  eatahUahed  efficai^  within  cettain  UnriU. 
I  ought  ttUo  to  mention  the  treatment  bf  bfiamide  rf ^ 
employed  in  dos^  of  from  5  to  lo  eentigfammea ;  and  bj  Ipemiaiy^t 
medicine  bj  the  uie  of  which  Dr.  Quttaia  statca  that  be  haa  1 
Iba  moat  femarkable  eocceaa.^     Li  eonaideiaftiiai  of  the 
reaolta  annonnoed  by  the  inirentor  of  thia  IrealiieBl^  and  alao  ^ 
into  aoooont  that  he  follow*  a  differrot  system  of  tmtmeiil  from  < 
which  I  porsaei  and  one  which  inaptres  diatntat,  it  la 
maintain  a  prudent  reserve.    Aa  the  treatment  of  paeado-^tinli 


'  O^AXAM :— H^oioire  &ur  T Action  Cunitire  ei  Fropbyhetiqiia  ilit 
coDtrc  tea  Atfaetieni  Piettdo-mambraiieaies.    8?ik  Ywxi^  i8|S9, 
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ttffeciions  is  everywhere  being  experimentally  investigated  on  a  large 
scale,  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  trials  being  made  with  bromine  as 
well  as  with  other  drugs- 
Bromine  and  its  compounds  are  not  the  only  eubstances  to  which 
a  certain  amount  of  specific  virtue  has  been  attributed.  You  will 
recollect  that  the  tulphurei  of  potassa  was  warmly  recommended  by 
Lobstein^  and  Professor  Fritz  of  Magebourg,  in  cases^  however,  in 
wttich  the  diagnosis  was  doubtful ;  and  it  was  also  vaunted  by  Dr* 
Maunoir  of  Geneva ;  and  subsequently,  mention  was  made  of  it  by 
Drs.  Rilliet  and  Bartbez.*  It  is  not  now  employed.  Tlie  same  may 
be  said  oi polygala  iencf/a^  which  at  onetime  enjoyed  likewise  a  great 
reputation^  but  which,  owing  its  good  effects  to  emetic  and  purgative 
properties,  must  be  placed  along  with  the  therapeutic  agent«i  of  that 
class,  regarding  which  I  have  forthwith  to  address  you* 

But  before  I  proceed  to  do  so,  I  wish  to  mention  an  excellent 
medicine,  recommended  by  Dr.  Trideau  (of  AndooUl^)  a  distinguished 
practitioner  of  Mayenne,^  This  physician  comparing  diphtheritic 
with  catarrhal  affections,  and  trusting  in  the  latter  to  the  good  effects 
of  balsamic  medicines,  had  in  the  first  instance  the  idea  of  employing 
ecpdiba,  and  afterwards  euiebi^  in  a  dreadful  epidemic  of  diphtheria, 
raging  in  the  department  of  Mayenne  :  by  using  these  medicines,  he 
obtained  numerous  recoveries.  Copaiba  lists  the  disadvantage  of 
disturbing  the  stomach,  but  cubebs  rather  increases  the  appetite,  and 
ought,  for  that  reaaon,  to  be  preferred.  I  have  had  occasion  to  re- 
commend the  cubebs  treatment,  and  to  it  I  owe  rather  remarkable 
success — particularly  in  a  case  I  attended  with  Dr.  Peter  of  a  lady 
whose  graud-daughter  was  treated  by  homceopathy,  and  died  of  croup* 
The  lady,  who  had,  in  addition  to  pharyngeal  diphtheria,  a  commence- 
ment of  pseudo-membranous  coryza,  recovered  from  all  the  diphthe- 
ritic symptoms  in  five  days.  The  following  is  the  treatment  which 
I  recommend.  I  order  a  packet  of  four  grammes  [6z  grains]  of 
the  powder  of  cubebs  to  be  taken  in  unleavened  bread  every  four 
hours ;  and  at  the  same  time  I  direct  that  every  half  hour  lemon  juic6 
be  applied  to  the  throat  by  means  of  a  camel's  hair  pencU.  I  asso- 
ciate with  the  sort  of  substitutive  action  of  the  cubebs,  the  topical 
action  of  a  vegetable  add,  which  is  certainly  not  very  energetic ;  bnt 
itf  flsebleness  is  compensated  for  by  frequency  of  application.     As 

■  HiLLicx  £T  Baeths;  :— Traill  dci  Maladies  dc»  £nfaut«. 
*  TaiDEAU  : — Kouveau  Trait  em  eat  de  TAngiae  Coucaneiistf  da  Croup,  et 
det  Autres  Localisations  de  la  Diphtlidrie.    Pans^  iB66, 
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a  good  substitute  for  the  powdered  cubebs  may  be  used  the  caps 
of  the  extract  of  cubebs.  Each  capsule  contains  equal  to  seven  andm 
half  grammes  [about  108  graiius]  of  the  pepper.  In  children  Dr. 
Trideau  recommeuds  the  use  of  a  syrup  of  cubebs  composed  of  13 

'grammes  [1 86  grains]  of  powdered  cubebs  and  240  grammes  [between 
5  and  6  ounces]  of  simple  syrup.  A  teaspooaful  of  this  syrup  is 
given  eveiry  two  hours.  On  the  third  or  fourth  day  of  the  trcmi* 
ment|  there  generally  appears  a  scarlatinous  eianthemj  which  ttstiiDjr 
coincides  with  the  disappearance  of  the  false  membrane. 

I  now  come  txj  speak  of  the  treatment  in  cases  of  pseudo-mem- 
branous  sore  throat  and  of  croup,  which  I  call  treatment  by  in* 
direct  agents — by  emetics  and  revulsives. 

Emetics  have  been  and  are  still  regarded  by  a  large  number  of 
physicians  as  among  the  most  powerful  remedies  in  croup.  If  laryn- 
gismus stridulus^  or  fabe  croup,  be  included  under  that  name,  emetic* 
are  of  unquestionable  utility ;  and  for  reasons  regarding  which  I  wish 
to  say  a  few  words. 

Whatever  may  be  the  special  properties  of  the  emetic  you  ad* 
minister^  whether  it  be  veratram  alburn^  violet  root,  asarum  root^  or 
the  polygala  which  I  have  just  mentioned — whether  it  be  sulphate 
of  zinc,  sulphate  of  copper,  or  tartar  emetic — in  addition  to  the 
vomitive  action — you  will  get  an  antiphlogistic  effect.  If  vomiting 
be  excited  by  other  than  pharmaceutical  meana,  this  same  result  will 
be  obtained.  There  will  be  induced  nausea,  that  peculiar  state  of 
discomfort  which  precedes  the  rejection  of  the  contenta  of  the 
stomach.  The  pulse  becomes  small  and  frequent,  and  the  heart 
beats  very  feebly :  the  countenance  becomes  exceedingly  pale :  this 
body  is  bathed  in  sweat.  In  a  word,  the  patient  is  thrown  mto  a 
state  analogous  to  lipothymia,  the  duration  of  which  may  be  eon* 
aidenible  :  there  occurs  though  in  a  less  degree,  something  similar  lo 

Uhat  which  follows  bloodletting  in  some  pe^ons.  You  will  thus 
perceive  how  it  is  that  by  a  disturbance  of  the  system  affecting 
chiefly  the  nervous  system,  there  is  prodnced  a  contra-stimuhmt 

■impression  sufficient  to  extinguish  slight  inflammation. 

Now,  in  false  croup,  the  inflammatory  element,  under  the  influ- 
ence of  which  is  developed  the  spasmodic  element  leading  to  the  fita 
of  suffocative  cough,  which  it  is  our  object  to  subdue,  this  infli^m- 
matory  element,  I  say,  not  in  general  going  beyond  what  may  be 
called  a  slight  inflammation,  we  can  conceive  the  utility  of  emetics ; 
but  the  aspect  of  affairs  is  very  different  when  we  have  to  do  with  a 
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pscudo-membranous  laryngitis — we  cannot  then  count  on  the  contra^ 
stimulant  effect  of  the  emetic  treatment,  but  only  on  the  mechanical 
action.     Let  me  explain. 

Kvery  one  who  has  had  to  treat  children  in  croup  must  have  seen 
cases  in  which  there  was  a  great  amelioration  of  the  symptoms  con- 
sequent upon  the  administration  of  an  emetic  :  this  change  for  tlie 
better,  as  is  easily  perceived^  depends  on  the  efforts  of  vomiting 
having  caused  expulsion  of  the  false  membranes  which  lined  the 
larynx  and  trachea,  rendering  respiration  easier^  by  removing  the  ob- 
stacle which  they  presented  to  the  passage  of  air  through  the  lungs. 
As  to  the  dynamic  action  of  emetics,  to  which  some  practitioners 
attribute  the  benefit  which  they  produce,  it  can  only  eitert  an  influ- 
ence upon  the  inflammation  in  which  the  false  membranes  originate, 
and  it  id  impossible  to  grant  that  it  can  produce  any  influence  what- 
ever on  the  exudations  which  have  been  already  formed*  Those  wlio 
wish  to  see  in  the  emetic  treatment,  ajid  particularly  in  the  employ- 
ment of  tartaiised  antimony,  of  which  they  speak  in  the  highest 
terms  of  praise,  a  dynamic  action,  in  which  I  do  not  believe,  tacitly 
admit  that  that  action  is  much  less  real  than  they  say  it  is,  and  that 
its  mechanical  action  is  much  more  efficacious.  In  point  of  fact, 
they  insist  on  the  necessity  of  exciting  vomiting ;  and  their  statistics 
show  that  the  patients  have  no  chance  of  recovery,  unless  they  tave 
thrown  off  false  membranes. 

I  advise  you  to  read  the  remarks  of  Valleix  on  this  subject  :^  you 
will  then  see  that  he  and  I  have  come  to  the  same  conclusions  in 
respect  of  this  question,  The  action  of  emetics  then,  is  mechanical : 
it  is  by  clearing  the  air  passages  of  the  plastic  deposits,  that  they 
prove  of  service.  The  advantages  derived  from  this  treatment  must 
not,  however,  be  exaggerated.  When  I  resort  to  it  in  the  hope  of 
obtaining  the  good  effects  which  one  is  entitled  to  expect,  I  am  aware 
that  these  effects  are  transient,  I  know  that  diphtheria  is  a  disease 
in  which  the  inflammation  giving  rise  to  the  fake  membranes  will 
last  for  a  limited  time,  that  it  will  contmue  after  the  first  secreted 
false  membranes  have  been  expelled,  and  give  rise  to  the  formation 
of  others  in  their  place.  Now,  if  by  a  repetition  of  the  same  treat- 
ment, if  by  causing  the  false  membranes  to  be  expelled  as  soon  as 


»  Vallcix :— Gnido  da  Mcilicin  Practicien  5mc  ^ilioa,  rtf ae  par  Loraip, 
T.  ii|  p»  III.    Paris,  1866* 
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fonned,  I  prevent  death  from  asphyxia,  although  I  do  not  by  direct 
means  accomplish  a  cure  of  the  malady,  I  carry  out  a  useful  treatment 
iaasrouch  as  by  prolon^g  the  life  of  the  [jatient  whilst  the  diph* 
iherid  is  running  through  its  stages,  the  time  may  come  wheUj  that 
inflammation  having  reached  its  natural  termination^  the  recovery  of 
the  patient  will  take  place. 

The  selection  of  the  particular  emetics  to  be  employed  is  not  a 
matter  of  indiflereuce,  Tartar  emetic,  so  lauded  hy  some,  seems  to 
me  to  be  the  most  dangerous  of  all  emetics.  Dr.  llillard^  in  bis 
excellent  thesis  hixs  very  properly  insisted  upon  the  drawbacks  to  its 
employment.^  In  point  of  fact^  it  often  causes  formidable  symptoms, 
such  as  obstinate  vomiting  and  choleriform  diarrhcra.  It  causes 
extreme  prostration,  and  often  accelerates  death.  The  dangers  which 
I  eniunerate,  experience  has  now  sufticiently  pointed  out.  Sulpimt<; 
of  copper,  however,  does  not  dc»er\'e  the  reproaches  directed  agaiiifit 
it  J  and  I  often  have  recourse  to  it.  Administered  according  to  the 
method  whicli  I  employ,  that  is  to  say  in  minutely  divided  doses, 
it  is  easier  to  avoid  producing  effects  in  excess  of  those  de^red. 

But  whatever  utility  may,  under  certain  circumstances,  attiich  to 
the  emetic  treatment,  too  much  reliance  must  not  be  placed  in  it. 
After  a  long  career  of  practice,  after  having  seen  a  great  number  of 
persons,  children  and  adults,  suffering  from  diphtheritic  sore  throat, 
I  can  t<fstify,  that  the  failures  have  been  much  more  numerous  than 
the  successes  obtained  by  tliis  treatment.  Eecollect  that  after  you 
have  administered  an  emetic^  and  obtained  a  decided  beneficial  result 
from  it,  the  symptoms  which  have  been  suspended  will  again  show 
themselves :  often,  within  a  very  brief  space  of  time,  the  opprtssei 
breathing,  and  the  suffocative  fits  from  which  you  have  relicrod  tht 
patient,  will  return,  m  >  .  ~    .      ■  '  . 

been  secreted.     Ifyouit      . 
cause  their  expulsion,  the  third  timo  you  employ  the  aame  masiirci 
>rove  .■■"'"-'  ■'■  '     *  ■     '         "    ■    ' 

freqi        .,         , 
I  patient  without  tit ; 
when   it   bu  bcOL-r  rccourrsr 
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revulsive  treatment  of  croup^  but  his  statements  evidently  apply  to 
cases  of  laryngismus  stridulus :  the  method  extolled  by  the  eminent 
clinical  professor  of  Dublin  is  no  doubt  very  useful  in  false  croup : 
I  have  already  explained  it  to  you,  when  lecturing  on  the  com- 
plications of  measles.  I  shall  return  to  the  subject  when  I  come  to 
speak  of  false  croup ;  and  I  shall  then  tell  you  that  there  are  circum- 
stances in  which  blisters  are  useful,  although  they  may  be  slower 
in  acting  than  hot  water,  which  Graves  employed. 

But  when  the  disease  we  have  to  treat  is  real  croup — when  we 
have  to  do  with  laryngeal  diphtheria — blisters  are  not  only  useless, 
but  their  application  is  too  often  productive  of  the  most  serious 
consequences.  Reflect,  and  without  difficulty  you  will  easily  under- 
stand how  absurd  it  is — the  expression  is  not  too  harsh — to  expect 
any  advantage  in  diphtheria  from  blisters.  Supposing  that  the 
larynx  is  coated  with  false  membrane,  the  condition  in  which  it 
is  generally  found,  for  no  one  entertains  the  idea  of  applying  a 
cantharides  plaster  till  extinction  of  voice,  dyspncea,  and  paroxysmal 
respiration  have  supervened — supposing  then,  I  say,  that  the  false 
membrane  is  present  in  the  larynx,  it  is  not  against  the  inflam- 
matory condition  in  which  plastic  formations  originate  that  we  have 
to  contend,  but  with  a  foreign  body — for  false  membrane  is  really  a 
foreign  body — obstructing  the  passage  of  the  air  through  the  rami- 
fications of  the  respiratory  passages.  What  possible  advantage  can 
result  from  the  use  of  revulsives  and  blisters,  the  action  of  which  is 
essentially  dynamic,  against  a  lesion  which  is  purely  mechanical  ? 
It  would  be  as  useful  to  blister  the  neck  of  a  child  suffocated  by  the 
passage  of  a  haricot  bean  into  the  windpipe.  You  would  certainly 
call  it  madness  in  a  surgeon  so  to  act,  under  such  circumstances ; 
and  yet  the  surgeon  so  acting  would  not  be  doing  anything  different 
from  the  physician  who  hopes  to  cure  croup  by  cantharadine  revul- 
sives :  there  is,  however,  this  immense  difference  between  the  two, 
that  whereas  in  the  case  of  the  haricot  bean  the  treatment  would  be 
useless,  it  can  at  least  do  no  harm,  while  in  a  case  of  croup  the  results 
may  be  most  disastrous.  This  is  a  point  on  which  it  is  necessary 
to  insist. 

I  have  told  you.  Gentlemen,  when  giving  you  the  history  of 
diphtheria,  that  any  wound,  the  very  smallest  solution  of  continuity 
in  the  skin,  may  become  the  seat  of  new  manifestations  of  the 
disease  in  a  patient  attacked  with  plastic  sore  throat.  I  stated  that 
it  was  enough  that  a  child  should  have  croup  or  pseudo-membrauous 
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sore  throat  for  diphtheria  to  be  communicated  to  other  members  ol 
the  family,  wbo^  up  to  the  time  of  their  seizure  were  in  perfe 
hc;ilth,  but  had  on  some  part  of  the  body  a  solution  of  continttitT 
to  afford  a  door  of  entrance  to  the  disease.  You  wUl  see  in  childr 
who  have  been  blistered  on  the  arm3  for  catarrhal  affections,  a  ver 
common  practice,  and  which  may  even  have  been  resorted  to  by 
medical  practitioners — you  will  see  the  blistered  surfaces  btjcon 
covered  with  false  membrane,  if  the  children  are  living  in  tfa 
utidst  of  diphtheritic  contagion.  Then,  as  I  have  already  pointed 
out  to  you,  the  plastic  affection  extends  beyond  the  denuded  sur- 
faces. I  cited  several  cases,  such,  for  example,  as  that  reported 
by  Dr.  Samuel  Bard,  in  which  the  diphtheritic  disease,  commencing^ 
in  a  surface  to  whicli  a  blister  had  been  applied,  gradually  spread 
till  it  covered  a  large  space,  and  induced  sjinptoms  which  termi- 
nated iu  death.  If  such  symptoms  arise,  in  consequence  of  solution* 
of  continuity,  in  persons  not  under  the  influence  of  the  diphtheritic 
diathesis,  they  are  all  the  more  to  be  dreaded  in  those  in  whom 
manifestations  of  that  diathesis  have  already  shown  themselves.  I 
gave  you  the  details  of  the  case  of  a  young  man,  who,  just  as  his 
recovery  from  croup  was  completed,  was  attacked  by  cutaneous 
diphtheria,  and  was  carried  off*  by  it  in  ten  days.  In  that  case,  the 
cutaneous  affection  began  in  a  blistered  surface  on  the  front  of  the 
neck,  gradually  extended,  and  at  last  covered  the  chest  with  false 
membrane,  as  if  with  an  immense  breastplate.  The  situation  of 
the  solution  of  continuity  matters  little  :  whether  you  apply  a  blister 
to  the  nape  of  the  neck,  or  to  the  front  of  the  neck  or  client — 
wherever  you  have  a  surface  denuded  of  epithelium — the  pdlicular 
affection  may  show  itself,  and  become  the  cause  of  a  complication 
dilBcult  to  contend  against.  During  ten,  twelve,  fifteen  days,  or 
even  longer,  you  will  have  to  combat  the  disease  by  the  most  encT» 
getic  cauterizations,  and  you  may  believe  that  you  have  mastered  it, 
when  symptoms  of  general  poisoning  of  the  system  will  appear, 
symptoms  in  short  of  that  malignant  form  of  diphtheria  under 
which,  do  what  you  will,  your  patient  will  sink.  Death,  however, 
in  these  cases,  does  not  always  take  place  in  this  way  :  sometimes,  in 
consequence  of  the  extension  of  the  diphtheritic  inflammation,  the 
surfaces  invaded  by  diphtheria,  after  recovery  from  the  principal 
disease  has  taken  place,  become  the  scat  of  very  extensive  suppu- 
ration, which  may  destroy  the  patienUt  by  an  exhausting  heettc 
fever.    Gentlemen,  1  beseech  you  to  adopt  the  rule  of  all  true  prnc- 
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titioners,  and  ntyer,  under  any  pretext  whatever,  apply  a  blister  to  a 
patient  who  has  plastic  sore  throat  or  croup.  When  called  in  to 
cases  in  which  they  have  been  applied,  lose  no  time  in  employing 
energetic  topical  means  to  modify  the  character  of  the  blistered 
surfaces. 

Notwithstanding  the  opposition  to  topical  treatment,  at  present 
existing,  it  is  the  preeminently  best  treatment  of  diphtheria :  it  is 
quite  as  much  indicated  in  this  disease  as  in  malignant  pustule  :  I 
have  already  insisted  upon  this  capital  point  in  practice.  Besides 
red  precipitate  which  I  have  sometimes  em  ployed,  and  the  pro- 
tochloride  of  mercury  which  I  have  already  mentioned  as  a  medicine 
possessing  a  certain  power  in  modifying  the  action  of  surfaces  invaded 
by  pellicular  disease,  besides  and  superior  to  these  mercurial  pre- 
parations, astringents  and  caustic  are  the  agents  by  which  the  topical 
treatment  is  best  carried  out,  Fronj  time  immemorial,  local  treat- 
ment has  been  employed.  As  Bretonneau  has  well  remarked,  at  the 
period  when  the  disease  bore  the  name  of  the  Egj^ptian  disease,  there 
was  also  an  ointment  called  Egyptian,  which  was  preeminently  anti* . 
diphtheritic,  viz.  a  mel  cupratum,  a  mixture  of  verdigris  and  honey. 
Read  the  chapter  of  Aretjeus  entitled  '^  ])e  Curatione  Pestilentium 
in  Fancibus  Mariarum/*  and  you  will  therein  see  that  he  not  only 
recommends  the  application  of  acrid  lotions — *'  iliUiones  aeriorum 
medicamentorum  faciemh  sunt'' — but  also  recommends  that  the 
disease  should  be  attacked,  not  by  the  actual  cautery  (the  appli- 
cation of  which  he  considered  difiBcult)  but  with  medicinal  sub- 
stances possessed  of  properties  similar  to  fire  i — " porro  igne  vUium 
adurere,  cum  in  mperwri  part^  nt :  imprndenlis  esse  proper  is fi mum 
Judico*  Sed  medicameniis  igni  similibus  quo,  ei  depiutio  coercealur^ 
H  crmifB  decidani,  uiemlam  pratcipioJ*  lie  prescribed  a  mixtnre  of 
alum,  powdered  gall-nuts,  and  honey ;  likewise  dried  pomegranate 
flowers  mixed  with  hydromel;  and  also  calamine.  He  hkewise 
insufflated  powdered  alum  and  galUnuts  into  the  throat  by  means  of 
a  tube. 

You  perceive,  Gentieraea,  that  the  means  employed  in  the  present 
day  are  far  from  constituting  a  new  mode  of  treating  diphtheritic 
sore  throat.  It  is  very  remarkable  that  the  efficacious  treatment  of 
Aretaeus  should  so  long  have  been  forgotten*  In  the  17th  and  18th 
centuries,  when  this  form  of  sore  throat  reappeared  in  epidemic 
forms,  when  the  suffocative  malady,  or  Egyptian  disease,  made  so 
many  victims,  nothing  was  heard  of  it.     Bretonneau  himself,  who> 
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when  he  published  his  treatise  on  diphtheria,  knew  better  than  any 
other  person  what  Aretseos  had  written  abont  alnm,  bad  onfy  a 
partial  belief  in  its  utility^  and  neglected  to  employ  it.  It  was  not 
till  a  later  period  that  he  had  any  confidence  in  it.  The  follow- 
ing are  the  circumstances  under  which  he  began  to  place  some 
reliance  in  it. 

I  told  him  that  during  the  epidemic  in  the  departments  con- 
stituting the  old  province  of  Sologne^  I  had  had  occasion  to  obserye 
the  efficacy  of  this  medicament.  In  point  of  fact^  I  knew  that  in  the 
commune  of  Marcilly-en-Yilette  where  at  first  66  persons  died  in  a 
population  of  600^  this  frightful  mortality  suddenly  diminished,  and 
during  the  two  or  three  following  months  there  were  very  few 
victims.  To  get  at  the  reason  of  this  happy  change,  I  visited  the 
district.  I  there  interrogated  the  parish  priest,  who  was  well 
acquainted  with  all  that  had  taken  place,  and  learned  from  him  that 
the  white  sore  throat  had  proved  a  less  formidable  scourge  from 
the  time  that  the  patients  had  been  attended  by  a  woman  who  kept 
an  inn  in  the  locality,  and  who  possessed  a  great  reputation  for 
curing  diseases  of  the  eye.  The  priest  was  ignorant  of  this  woman's 
therapeutic  secret.  I  then  applied  to  the  woman  herself,  but  she 
refused  to  tell  me,  and  contented  herself  by  sending  me  to  two 
patients  upon  whom  at  the  time  she  was  in  attendance.  One  of 
them  was  a  young  lad,  a  journeyman  miller,  13^  years  old.  I  veri- 
fied in  him  the  presence  of  false  membrane  covering  the  uvula 
and  tonsils.  Some  time  previously,  there  had  been  three  deaths  in 
the  family  of  this  individual,  who  had  been  under  treatment  for  five 
days :  he  showed  me  his  gargle,  which  besides  using  as  a  gargle,  he 
injected  into  the  throat  by  means  of  a  syringe.  It  was  a  solution  of 
alum  in  vinegar  and  water.  When  I  left  the  district,  this  young  man 
had  completely  recovered.  I  collected  several  similar  cases;  and 
having  discovered  the  secret  of  the  landlady  of  the  inn,  I  told  her 
what  it  was.  She  then  admitted  that  she  employed  alum,  and 
stated  that  she  had  been  led  to  use  it  as  a  remedy  for  the  "  white 
sore  throat^'  because  she  had  seen  it  cure  aphthae  of  the  mouth 
[chancre  de  la  louche']  in  swine,  a  disease  characterised  by  white 
pellicles  on  the  gums  and  throat,  and  consequently  presenting,  as 
this  good  woman  did  not  fail  to  observe,  a  certain  resemblance  to 
diphtheria.  I  communicated  to  the  prefect  of  the  department  my 
documents,  and  an  account  of  the  cases  which  I  had  observed  :  the 
mode  of  treatment  was  forthwith  printed,  published,  and  sent  to  the 
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different  communes,  I  at  the  same  time  mentioned  what  I  liad  seen 
to  Bretonneau,  who  in  consequence  of  my  statements  employed  alum  : 
and  at  present  it  is  used  by  all  physicians  in  the  treatment  of 
diphtheria. 

Taunin  is  another  medicament  mentioned  by  Aretaeus  in  the 
passage  I  quoted ;  and  it  is  one  which  you  have  seen  me  employ  in 
a]l  our  cases  of  pseudo-membranous  sore  throat.  Aretaeus,  it  ia 
true,  does  not  mention  tannin  by  name^  because  in  his  day  the  sub- 
stance was  not  so  known ;  but  he  speaks  of  powdered  gall-nuts, 
which  he  prescribed  to  be  used  by  insufflation,  and  in  mouth- washes. 
Tannin  and  the  gall-nut  are  the  same  thing,  inasmuch  as  the  former 
is  the  active  principle  of  the  latter.  Alum  and  tannin  in  insuffla- 
tions, mouth-washes,  and  gargles  are  powerful  topical  agents,  and 
are  of  great  service  in  the  treatment  of  diphtheritic  sore  throat. 
Let  me  recall  to  your  recollection  the  manner  in  which  I  employ 
them. 

I  follow  exactly  the  plan  of  Aretseus.  The  alum  is  brought  into 
contact  with  the  lower  part  of  the  pharynx  by  insufflation  through  a 
straw,  a  piece  of  elder  from  which  the  pith  has  been  extracted,  or,  if 
nothing  else  is  at  baud,  a  tube  made  of  stiff  paper.  It  is  not  neces- 
sary to  be  very  exact  as  to  the  quantity  of  powder  you  employ,  pro- 
vided you  employ  enough ;  one  gramme,  two  grammes,  or  more 
may  be  used.  The  ouly  condition  indispensably  necessary  for  the 
proper  application  of  the  powder  is  that  the  tongue  be  very  effec- 
tually held  down  during  the  insufflation.  This  detail,  though  appa- 
rently trivial,  solicits  our  attention  for  a  few  minutes.  It  may 
appear  an  easy  matter  to  depress  a  child's  tongue  whilst  you  examine 
the  throat,  yet  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  few  know  how  to  per- 
form that  operation  and  proceed  to  an  examination  which  is  so  much 
resisted  by  the  little  patients.  However,  by  taking  the  precautions 
which  I  am  now  going  to  point  out,  it  is  easier  to  examine  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  will  of  the  individual  the  throat  of  a  child  than  the 
throat  of  an  adult,  for  in  the  one  case  it  is  impossible  effectually  to 
struggle  with  the  patient,  whereas,  by  management,  in  the  case  of 
the  child,  the  end  in  view  can  be  attained.  First  of  all,  you  must 
let  the  child  see  that  you  are  his  master ;  and  when  he  has  seen  that 
resistance  is  useless,  he  will  cease  to  offer  any.  To  accompUsh  this 
object,  place  him  on  the  knees  of  an  assistant,  by  whom  he  is  to  be 
firmly  held :  another  person  is  directed  to  keep  the  head  fixed  in 
portion.     When  the  child  struggles  and  cries,  seize  the  opportunity 
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of  \m  opening  \m  mouth  to  introduce  tlie  handle  of  n 

ing  it  back  quite  to  the  base  of  the  tongue.     As  a  co      ^ i 

this  proceeding,  the  child,  being  seized  with  a  desire  to  vomit,  ope]&,% 
the  mouth  still  more  widely,  and  you  are  thus  enabled  to  sec  to  the 
very  bottom  of  the  throjit.  If,  however,  you  only  introduce  half 
way  the  handle  of  the  spoon,  he  will  dose  his  teeth  upon  it,  andycu 
will  experience  the  greatest  difficulty  in  pushing  it  farther  on.  One 
such  examination  successfally  conducted  will  often  be  sufficient  tn 
enable  other  examinations  to  be  made  whenever  they  are  required, 

it  will  have  shown  the  child  that  he  has  to  do  with  a  partyj 
tronger  than  himself.     By  proceeding  in  the  manner  now  deacribecl ' 
it  will  be  easy  to  insufflate  the  alum,  or  to  introduce  a  camel's  hair 
pencil  charged  with  a  lotion  or  with  honey  in  which  the  alum  ii 
mixed.     It  does  not  matter,  I  repeat,  that  the  quantity  is  in  excessi,! 
because  no  inconvenience  results  from  the  patient  swallowing  a  little 
alum.     The  insufflations  ought  to  be  repeated  from  four  to  ten 
times  in  the  twenty- four  hours  :  it  is  necessary  that  they  should  be 
frequent  in  the  early  period  of  the  disease. 

To  render  the  medication  more  powerful,  the  insufflations  of  alum 
ought  to  be  alternated  with  insufflations  of  tannin.  From  forty  to 
fifty  centigrammes  [4s — 5i  grains]  of  the  latter  may  be  used.  This 
is  precisely  the  treatment  of  Aretteus,  restored  to  favour  by  Dr. 
Loiseau  of  Montmartre. 

I  have  recently,  in  adults,  sometimes  substituted  for  insufflations 
of  tannin,  the  inhalation  of  the  vapour  of  a  strong  watery  solution 
of  that  substance,  as  adults  inhale  easily ;  and  I  employ  in  this  ope*l 
ration  the  *'  appareil  puhmsateur  **  constructed  in  accordance  with 
the  suggestions  of  Dr.  Sales-G  irons.  You  are  aware,  Gentlemen, 
that  that  physician,  struck  by  the  fact  that  the  vapour  of  a  mineral 
water  contained  little  or  none  of  the  saline  mineral  ingredients,  con* 
ceived  the  idea  of  substituting  for  the  inspiration  of  vapour^  inhala- 
tions of  the  mineral  water  reduced  to  very  fine  powder.  This  is  not 
the  place  to  describe  to  you  the  means  he  adopted  to  accomplish 
this :  I  will  only  say  that  the  surgical  instrument  makers  have  con* 
structed,  in  accordance  with  his  principle,  a  portable  appamtus 
easily  employed  at  the  bed  of  the  patient,  and  which  you  have  seen 
in  daily  use  in  our  wards.  Drs.  Roger  and  Peter  have  recommended 
fn7^a//«?»,  performed  by  the  irrigator  in  common  use.  They  say 
that  '^  irrigation  performed  several  Umes  a  day  is  physically  and 
therapeutically  beneficial  by  cooling  the  inflamed  parts,  and  by  like* 
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IJI^  possessing  the  mechanical  advantage  of  removing  the  false 
membranes,  or  at  least  assisting  to  detach  them^  and  of  thus  cleaning 
the  throat."  It  is  even  possible  to  dissolve  a  portion  of  the  diph- 
theritic products  by  this  process.  At  the  Children's  Hospital  Dr. 
Roger  has  frequently  caused  the  disintegration  and  almost  complete 
disappearance  of  false  membranes  by  placing  them  for  five  or  ten 
minutes  in  a  glass  filled  with  a  saturated  solution  of  lime.^ 

In  my  opinion,  and  in  the  opinion  of  very  many  others,  the 
treatment  of  pseudo-membranous  sore  throat  by  astringents  is  so 
useful,  that  if  we  could  always  be  sure  of  our  instructions  being 
properly  carried  out^  the  catheretics  and  caustics  to  which  you  see 
me  have  recourse  would  he  much  less  frequently  employed. 

The  use  of  cathereUes  and  cauBiics  in  diphtheria  is  nothing  new,  and 
they  are  mistaken  who  have  supposed  that  it  dates  no  farther  back  than 
Bretonneau  :  he  never  dreamed  of  appropriating  to  himself  the  credit 
of  having  originated  this  treatment.  During  last  century,  physicians 
were  strongly  in  favour  of  cauterization  with  the  spirit  of  salt,  that 
is  to  say  with  hydrochloric  acid,  in  the  treatment  of  those  affections 
which  they  designated  gangrenous  sore  throats.  Marteau  de  Gran- 
villiers  was  said  to  have  obtained  great  success  from  using  it  during 
epidemics  of  1759  ^"^  1768  of  which  he  published  accounts.  Van 
Svrieten,  also,  in  several  passages  of  his  Commentaries  on  the 
Aphorisms  of  Boerhaave  speaks  of  mouth-washes  containing  spirits 
of  salt. 

IfydrocAl&ric  acid  is  one  of  the  most  energetic  topical  agents  at 
our  disposal  for  the  treatment  of  pseudo-membranous  sore  throat. 
Pare  fuming  acid  may  be  employed  without  hesitation,  and  cauteri- 
zation with  it  may  be  repeated  three  or  four  times  in  the  twenty* 
four  hours.  Hydrochloric  possesses  the  advantage  over  sulphuric 
and  nitric  acids  of  modifying  the  morbid  surfaces  without  going  any 
deeper  into  the  tissue  than  nitrate  of  silver.  It  has,  however,  one 
drawback  which  I  must  point  out  to  you,  as  it  might  sometimes 
mislead  the  practitioner.  When  a  mucous  membrane  not  covered 
with  false  membrane  is  touched  with  hydrochloric  acid,  a  white  spot 
18  immediately  formed  presenting  the  exact  appearance  of  a  diph- 
theritic exudation.   This  plastic  exudation  is  similar  to  that  produced 


*  Roger  (Henri)  el  Peter  (Michel) :— Article,  "  Akoinb  DiFitrttKRiQUE  ; 
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by  cantharadine  and  by  ammonia;  and  it  is  not  always  easy  to  dis- 
tingoish  the  morbid  prodact  of  diphtheria  from  that  caused  by  the 
acid^  so  that  from  not  knowing  whether  the  disease  is  cored, 
the  treatment  may  be  continued  after  it  has  ceased  to  be  reqoired. 
To  avoid  this  inconvenience^  it  is  better^  after  making  three  or  four 
cauterizations  during  the  first  days  of  the  malady  to  sospend  the 
use  of  the  caustic^  substituting  for  it  insufflations  of  alum  and  tannin. 
At  the  end  of  a  period  of  twenty-four  or  thirty-six  hours,  the  white 
spots  produced  by  the  hydrochloric  acid  will  have  disappeared^  and 
it  will  be  easy  to  see  the  exact  condition  of  the  parts. 

Nitrate  of  Mver^  introduced  into  general  use  by  Bretonneau  thirty 
years  ago,  is  more  commonly  employed  than  hydrochloric  acid.  The 
reason  of  this  is  obvious  :  every  practitioner  has  lunar  caustic  in  his 
pocket-case  of  instruments,  while  he  has  not  hydrochloric  add 
always  at  hand.  But  the  nitrate  of  silver  has  inconveniences  similar 
to  those  possessed  by  the  spirit  of  salt,  and  it  has  them  in  a  higher 
degree,  particularly  if  it  is  used  in  the  solid  form.  A  small  slough 
is  formed  on  the  part  touched  by  the  solid  nitrate,  a  sort  of  white 
pellicle  which  remains  for  one  or  two  days :  if  the  cauterization  be 
often  repeated,  it  is  very  difficult  to  avoid  the  mistake  which  I  have 
just  brought  under  your  notice.  Although  I  have  long  been  aware 
of  the  risk  of  committing  this  error,  I  very  recently  fell  into  it,  in 
the  case  of  a  man  with  sore  throat,  who  came  from  Chantilly  to  con- 
sult me.  I  found  one  of  the  sides  of  the  uvula  and  one  of  the 
tonsils  covered  with  white  false  membrane :  on  the  other  tonsil  there 
was  also  a  spot  presenting  a  similar  appearance.  The  patient  did  not 
mention  that  anything  had  been  done  for  him  by  his  medical  attend- 
ant, and  even  asserted  that  he  had  not  been  the  subject  of  any  treat- 
ment. He  returned  home,  carrying  with  him  a  letter  addressed  by 
me  to  my  honorable  colleague  at  Chantilly,  whose  attention  I 
directed  to  the  thick  false  membranes  which  I  had  seen.  I  certainly 
added  that  these  false  membranes  were  not  of  a  more  than  usually 
shining  whiteness,  but  that  as  they  were  thick  and  occupied  a  large 
surface,  I  feared  they  were  diphtheritic.  I  concluded  by  recom- 
mending the  treatment  which  I  thought  ought  to  be  adopted.  Dr.  D. 
in  reply  informed  me,  that  the  pseudo-membranous  deposits  were 
the  results  of  cauterizations  with  nitrate  of  silver,  performed  for 
the  purpose  of  causing  abortion  of  an  inflammatory  sore  throat  for 
which  the  patient  had  consulted  him. 

When  used  in  solution,  nitrate  of  silver  is  without  the  drawback, 
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which  I  have  pointed  out  as  belonging  to  the  salt  in  its  solid  form. 
Although  the  solution  produces  a  whitish  exudation  it  forms  a  super- 
ficial   patch    easily    tlislinguishahle    from   diphtheritic  exudation. 
This  remark  is  appUcahle  to  the  strong  solution  I  am  in  the  habit 
of  emplovingj  which  is  in  the  proportion  of  three  parta  by  weight 
of  water  to  one  of  the  salt.     The  solution  has  another  advantage  over 
the  solid  nitrate,  besides  that  which  I  have  now  pointed  out.     Even 
when  the  cauterization  is  made  with  an  instrument  bent  at  the  ex- 
tremity in  such  a  manner  as  to  enable  the  operator  to  carry  the 
cai^tic  pencil  behind  the  veil  and  behind  the  pillars  of  the  veil  of 
the  palate,  and  to  reach  the  vicinity  of  the  epiglottis,  cauterization 
with  the  caustic  pencil  as  arranged  for  the  pocket-case  can  never  be 
brought  into  contact  with  all  the  affected  surfacei  as  can  be  accom* 
plished  when  the  solution  is  used.     By  fixing  a  sponge  saturated 
with  the  caustic  solation  at  the  extremity  of  a  piece  of  bent  whale- 
bone, the  operator  is  enabled  to  touch  the  upper  part  of  the  larynx, 
and  the  posterior  cavity   of  the  pharynx — to  reach  even  to   the 
Eustachian  tube  and  posterior  aperture  of  the  nasal  fossae,  as  is  fre- 
quently necessary,     ^VTien  the  disease  is  confined  to  the  tonsils  or 
other  parts  within  view,  the  solid  caustic  or  a  badger's  hair  pencil 
will  be  found  quite  suflBcient ;  but  as  it  is  often  otherwise,  or  at 
least  as  there  is  often  reason  to  fear  that  the  diphtheria  has  invaded 
remoter  parts,  cauterization  with  the  sponge  is  preferable.     It  is 
important  to  use  a  piece  of  whalebone  having  a  certain  curve.     It 
ought  to  be  round,  and  to  possess  rigidity  suiRcient  to  enable  it  to 
overcome  the  obstacles  presented  by  the  resistance  of  the  patient 
and  the  contractions  of  the  pharynx,     A  gun  or  pistol  cleaning-rod, 
failing  that,   an   umbrella   whalebone   will    answer    the    purpose* 
Having  rounded  the  whalebone,  it  is  plunged  in  boiling  water  or 
exposed  for  some  minntes  to  the  flame  of  a  candle,  after  which  it  is 
bent :  it  is  then  placed  in  cold  water  to  restore  its  rigidity  and  cause 
it  to  preserve  the  curve  imparted  to  it  when  in  a  warm  and  pliable 
state.      Its  extremity  is  then   armed  with  a  very   small  sponge 
secured  by  thread,  or,  better  still,  by  sealing  wax.     To  enable  the 
cauterization  to  be  conveniently  performed,  it  is  necessary  to  depress 
the  tongue  well,  and  firmly  to  retain  it  in  that  position  by  means 
of  the  tongue-depressor  or  the  handle  of  a  tin  spoon  bent  almost  at 
a  right  angle.     The  instrument  by  which  the  tongue  is  depressed 
must  be  introduced  as  far  back  as  the  insertion  of  the  base  of  the 
tongue,  elevating  at  the  same  time,  as  much  as  possible,  the  handle. 
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These  details  have  their  valae :  by  neglecting  them^  there  is  not 
only  a  chance  of  not  caaterising  the  affected  parts^  but  likewise  of 
needlessly  cauterising  parts  which  are  not  implicated  in  the  malady. 
But  by  adopting  all  the  precautions  upon  which  I  have  now  been 
insisting,  nothing  is  simpler  than  to  operate  on  the  pharynx  and 
reach  the  superior  orifice  of  the  larynx^  which  latter  it  is  always 
necessary  to  accomplish,  when  the  patient  begins  to  cough,  and  to 
show  symptoms  of  diphtheritic  inflammation  of  the  glottis ;  and  it 
is  equsdly  easy  to  carry  the  cauterization  back  as  far  as  the  posterior 
orifice  of  the  nasal  foss».  The  sponge  ought  not  to  be  too  wet,  lest 
thereby  the  tongue  be  injured  and  the  teeth  blackened.  These  con- 
sequences may  not  be  very  serious ;  but  still,  an  unnecessarily  ex- 
tensive cauterization  is  painful,  and  ought,  therefore,  to  be  avoided  : 
moreover,  they  are  objectionable  as  liable  to  place  new  obstacles  in 
the  way  of  future  necessary  operations,  by  rendering  the  patients,  if 
children,  still  more  determined  against  submission.  Another  incon- 
venience attending  the  use  of  nitrate  of  silver  is  its  property  of 
indelibly  staining  linen,  when  the  patients  spit  as  they  always  do 
after  the  cauterization,  or  when  they  vomit,  which  is  not  an  unusual 
occurrence.  The  avoidance  of  this  staining  is  apparently  an  extra- 
scientific  consideration,  but  still  it  is  not  without  importance  in 
practice. 

Sulphate  of  copper,  the  action  of  which  is  quite  as  energetic  as 
that  of  the  nitrate  of  silver,  has  not  the  same  drawbacks.  It  causes 
no  membranous  patches  to  appear  on  the  surfaces  which  it  touches : 
you,  therefore,  see  me  employ  it  by  preference  to  the  nitrate,  the 
preparation  I  use  being  a  saturated  solution. 

The  actual  cautery  has  likewise  been  employed  by  some  physicians. 
Long  ago,  I  saw  it  used;  that  is  to  say  in  1828,  during  the  Sologne 
epidemic,  of  which  I  have  spoken  to  you.  Dr.  Bonsergent,  an  old 
practitioner  at  Eomarantin,  a  town  in  Sologne,  cauterised  with  the 
actual  cautery  the  diphtheritic  throats  of  children.  The  iron  which 
he  employed  was  the  tool  used  by  makers  of  wooden  shoes  in  scoop- 
ing out  the  sabote ;  he  made  one  of  its  extremities  red  hot,  and 
wrapped  up  the  other  in  wet  tow,  or  placed  it  between  two  pieces 
of  wood  to  serve  as  a  handle ;  and  thus  it  was  that  he  applied  the 
actual  cautery  to  diphtheritic  tonsils.  I  had  an  opportunity  of  re- 
marking to  Dr.  Bonsergent  that  this  application  of  the  red-hot  iron 
was  not  free  from  danger — that  there  was  a  risk,  from  the  want  of 
docility  in  those  operated  on,  of  touching  parts  which  ought  not  to 
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be  toached^  and  of  so  producing  deep  and  extensive  slouglis  of 
mouthy  cheeks,  or  lips.  To  this  objection  my  colleague  replied,  that 
my  fears  were  groundless,  and  the  dread  of  being  burnt,  which  the 
patients  themselves  experienced,  made  them  open  the  mouth  wide 
enough  to  enable  the  operation  to  be  performed  with  the  greatest  ease. 
I  witnessed  some  successful  results ;  but  still  there  was  nothing  in 
these  cases  to  make  me  a  convert  to  the  treatment  by  the  actual  cau- 
tery, which  seemed  to  have  too  brutal  an  appearance,  and  to  be  a  very 
dangerous  proceeding,  notwithstanding  the  opinion  to  the  contrary 
held  by  my  honourable  colleague.  The  recent  writings  of  Dr. 
Valentin  have  failed  to  reconcile  me  to  the  use  of  the  actual  cautery 
in  diphtheritic  sore  throat.  It  is  quite  a  different  thing  when  the 
diphtheria  is  cutaneous,  anal,  or  vulvar,  or  when  the  affection  we 
have  to  treat  is  stomatitis  of  the  gums  or  mouth.  In  such  cases  the 
actual  cautery  has  seemed  to  me  to  be  of  real  utility ;  and  in  such 
cases,  you  have  pretty  frequently  seen  me  employ  it. 

In  the  treatment  likewise  of  laryngeal  diphtheria,  cathartics  and 
caustics,  insufSation  of  powdered  alum  and  tannin,  cauterization 
with  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  or  sulphate  of  copper,  and  cauteri- 
zation with  hydrochloric  acid  may  be  employed. 

A  child,  for  example,  begins  to  have  a  croupy  cough,  but  as  yet 
has  not  croup  :  false  membranes  have  not  yet  been  formed  in  the 
larynx :  there  is  only  an  incipient  diphtheritic  inflammation,  but 
before  twenty-four  or  forty-eight  hours  have  passed,  the  formation 
of  false  membrane  will  have  taken  place.  Under  such  circum- 
stances, therefore,  the  indication  is  to  prevent  their  formation,  by 
modifying  the  inflammation  in  which  they  originate;  and  this  is  to 
be  done  by  applying  catheretics  to  the  superior  orifice  of  the  larynx, 
and  to  the  larynx  itself. 

The  following  method  has  been  practised  by  Bretonneau  and 
me.  We  charge  a  tube  with  powdered  alum,  and  introduce  it  far 
down  into  the  patient's  throat :  after  making  him  depress  the  tongue 
in  a  suitable  manner,  the  insufflation  is  performed  and  repeated 
several  times  in  rapid  succession.  By  acting  thus,  a  time  comes 
when  the  patient  is  forced  to  draw  in  a  full  breath,  and  with  it  some 
of  the  alum  necessarily  passes  into  the  respiratory  passages.  To 
accomplish  cauterization  with  hydrochloric  acid,  nitrate  of  silver, 
or  sulphate  of  copper,  it  is  sufficient  to  introduce  behind  the  epi- 
glottis a  sponge  soaked  in  the  fluid  caustic ;  once  the  sponge  has 
been  brought  into  contact  with  the  aryteno-epigloltidean  ligaments. 
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it  ought  to  be  pressed  against  them  in  such  a  way  aa  to  aqueese  out 
a  little  of  the  fluid  caustic :  the  presence  of  the  sponge  excites  con- 
vulsive inspiration^  by  which  means  the  medicinal  agent  is  made  to 
enter  the  larynx.  It  must  be  admitted  that  these  therapeutic  mea- 
sures are  very  imperfect^  and  lead  to  very  uncertain  results. 

InAalations  of  the  vapour  of  hjfdroehlorie  acid,  for  a  short  time 
practised  by  Bretonneau^  are  not  easily  accomplished:  they  also 
labour  under  the  heavy  drawback  of  having  sometimes  induced 
violent  bronchial  inflammation^  and  even  peripneumonia.  Their 
employment  has  now  been  generally  abandoned. 

Catheterism  of  the  larynx,  by  enabling  the  application  of  medi- 
cinal fagents  to  be  made  directly  to  the  larynx^  is  an  efficacious 
practice.    I  do  not  refer  to  catheterism  as  practised  by  M.  Green 
of  New  York^  with  a  long  piece  of  whalebone^  armed  with  a  sponge 
at  its  extremity.    The  plan  devised  a  few  years  ago  by  Loiseau  of 
Montmartre  for  the  treatment  of  croup  is  much  more  reliable.     Al- 
though Professor  Dieflenbachj  in  1839^  made  use  of  the  same  method 
at  the  Charity  Hospital  of  Berlin^  Loiseau  is  not  the  less  entitled 
to  the  honour  of  being  its  inventor^  for  when  the  idea  suggested 
itself  to  him,  he  was  entirely  ignorant  of  what  had  been  done  by  the 
German  surgeon.     Loiseau's  method  is  this  :  he  arms  the  first  two 
phalanges  of  the  index  finger  of  the  left  hand  with  a  bent  metallic 
finger  stall  which  leaves  free  the  last  joint  and  the  distal  ])halanx. 
The  finger  thus  protected  is  carried  down  into  the  throat  as  deep  as 
possible,  and  with  the  extremity  of  the  finger  the  epiglottis  is  raised. 
This  being  accomplished,  nothing  is  easier  than  to  introduce  an  in- 
strument into  the  larynx.    The  instrument  which  Loiseau  at  first 
employed  was  a  bent  stem,  armed  with  a  receptacle  for  the  solid 
nitrate  of  silver :  he  afterwards  used  a  hollow  sound  resembling  the 
laryngeal  insufflator  of  Chaussier,  an  instrument   which  is  bent, 
pierced  with  two  eyes,  cylindrical,  broad  at  its  upper  extremity,  and 
which  gradually  narrows  towards  a  bent  and  abruptly  flattened  ex- 
tremity.   The  afiected  parts  can  then  be  operated  on  by  caustics, 
either  by  introducing  through  the  catheter  a  whalebone  rod  to  the 
end  of  which  is  attached  a  small  sponge  soaked  in  the  caustic  fluid 
which  is  pressed  out  through  the  eyes  of  the  catheter,  or  by  in- 
jecting a  caustic  solution  through  the  instrument.     This  latter  pro- 
ceeding some  of  you  may  recollect  seeing  me  employ  in  the  case  of  a 
little  girl  of  four  years  of  age,  whose  case  was  published  in  the 
Gazette  dee  Hopitaux  of  3J8t  October^  ^^57* 
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When  we  consider  how  easily  a  fit  of  suffocation  is  caused  by  a 
foreign  body  touching  the  upper  orifice  of  the  larynx^  we  are  apt  to 
be  frightened  at  the  idea  of  introducing  an  instrument  into  the  in- 
terior of  that  organ :  there  is  much  more  reason  to  dread  a  suffoca- 
tive attack^  when  liquids  are  injected  into  the  air-passages.  The 
only  part  of  the  operation  which  is  painful  to  the  patient  is  the 
seizure  and  elevation  of  the  epiglottis.  With  reference  to  cathe- 
terism  it  may  be  stated^  that  the  injection  of  even  a  considerable 
quantity  of  caustic  fluid  is  well  borne.  These  facts  may  undoubtedly 
be  thus  explained.  Catheterism  is  not  the  introduction  of  a  foreign 
body  which  by  its  presence  tickles  and  excites  the  orifice  of  the 
larynx^  but  of  a  foreign  body  which  rapidly  traverses  and  in  fact 
forces  the  passage.  Now,  if  we  suppose  that  the  sentinels — if  I 
may  for  a  moment  use  that  figurative  expression — ^if  we  suppose  that 
the  sentinels,  placed  at  the  entrance  of  the  air-tube,  whose  constant 
duty  it  is  to  prevent  the  admission  of  foreign  bodies  which  might 
otherwise  accidentally  get  in,  are  prevented  from  being  of  any  service 
in  consequence  of  the  passage  being  forced,  we  see  how  it  is  that, 
unless  the  calibre  of  the  tube  be  obstructed,  suffocation  will  not  be 
induced.  In  respect  of  the  injection  of  liquids,  it  may  be  stated, 
that  we  know  from  experiments  on  animals  that  the  trachea  is  very 
tolerant;  and  that  caustic  injections  frequently  provoke  neither 
suffocative  fits  nor  even  coughing. 

We  may  also,  following  the  practice  of  Green,  but  carrying  it 
out  by  a  surer  plan,  by  directing  the  instrument  along  the  finger 
which  holds  open  the  laryngeal  orifice,  by  following  the  method  of 
Loiseau,  we  may  introduce  in  a  direct  manner  a  stiffish  whalebone 
rod  armed  with  a  small  sponge  soaked  in  a  caustic  solution.  With 
this  apparatus  the  larynx  may  be  swabbed  out  in  such  a  way  as 
to  free  it  from  false  membranes.  When  the  false  membranes  re- 
sisted this  treatment,  Loiseau  was  in  the  habit  of  detaching  them  by 
the  aid  of  flat  curved  forceps. 

The  method  of  Loiseau  is  certainly  very  ingenious,  and  in  sub- 
mitting it  to  the  judgment  of  the  Academy,  he  cited  numerous  cases  in 
which  he  had  obtained  remarkable  results.^  Upon  several  occasions 
I  have  had  an  opportunity  of  witnessing  its  successful  application ; 
and  among  others  in  a  child,  a  patient  of  my  friend  Dr.  Oros,  who 

*  Loiseau  : — Bulletin  de  rAcad^mie  Imp^riale  de  M^decine,  1857.  T.  xxii 
p.  1 139. 
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conimunicAied  an  account  of  the  case  to  th«  Medical  Socieif  of  ibsJ 
Hustpitals  on  the  28th  July,  1858,*  I  myself  have  only  once  had' 
Fccoorse  to  cathetemm  :  the  patient  was  a  little  girl  of  whom  I  am  by^ 
and-by  going  to  speak  to  you*  In  her  case  you  had  an  oppoiiimity  of : 
judging  of  the  harmless  character  of  the  operation,  and  the  facility  ( 
ith  which  it  ia  performed. 

Loiseau*»  cases  deserve  attention,  aiiuotigli  perhaps  the  luimior  J 
hna  exaggerated  the  importance  of  the  bearing  of  «>mc  of  them. 
Cauterizations  of  the  larynx  may,  in  my  opinion,  under  certain  cir* 
cumsliinceB,  be  productive  of  great  benefit. 

Percklonde  of  iron  has  been  recently  brought  forward  as  a  specific 
remedy  in  diphtheria.  Although  I  have  not  as  yet  had  sufficienil 
experience  to  entitle  me  to  give  an  opinion  as  to  the  exact  value  of ' 
thin  medicine,  I  have  employed  it  in  a  sufficient  number  of  cases  to 
justify  me  in  refusing  to  admit  that  it  possesses  the  specific  proper- 
ties which  some  practitioners  have  ascribed  to  it.  It  cannot  be 
denied,  however,  that  it  has  rendered  real  service  both  in  my  baiids^ 
and  in  those  of  the  honourable  physicians  who  first  sounded  iU 
jiraises.  You  have  seen  me  use  it  in  the  form  of  concentrated  sola* 
tion  a*j  a  caustic  agent,  witli  a  view  to  modify  the  character  of  the 
surfaces  covered  with  diphtheritic  exudation.  Yon  have  also  seen 
me  administer  it  intenially  in  a  potion  containing  from  4  to  10 
grammes  [62 — 155  grains]  which  the  patient  takes  during  twenty- 
four  hours.  But  its  action  is  perhaps  not  more  special  than  that 
of  other  ferruginous  medicines,  which,  like  it,  are  indicated  in  tfat 
general  treatment  of  diphtheria.  Its  extreme  solubUity,  however,^ 
gives  it  a  certain  advantage  over  other  preparations  of  iron. 

I  have  insisted,  Oentlemen,  upon  the  uselessness,  the  danger  of 
antiphlogiatics,  which  I  absolutely  interdict  in  the  treatment  of 
diphtheria,  In  passing  before  you  in  review  the  other  different 
medicinal  agents  recommended  in  diphtheria,  I  have  endeavoured  to 
show  that  mercurinls  and  alcalics,  in  so  far  as  they  arc  alterative 
remedies,  present  more  disadvantages  than  advantages.  I  also 
told  you,  that  certain  medicines,  such  as  sulphate  of  potash 
and  poly  gala  senega,  to  which  for  a  time  anti-diphtheritic  pro- 
perties were  attributed,  have  justly  fallen  into  oblivion.  I 
have  laid  great  stress  upon  the  question  of  blisters,  and  have 
implored  you  never  to  employ  them,  their  action  in  diphtheria  being ' 

*  Sec  llie  Umon  MidieaU  for  I4U1  September,  l%8. 
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deplorable  and  perilous  in  the  highest  degree.  Finally^  I  stated  that 
I  had  come  to  the  conclusion,  after  the  teaching  of  a  long  expe- 
rience, that  topical  treatment  by  astringents,  catheretics,  and  caustics 
is  pre-eminenUy  the  best  treatment  of  diphtheritic  affections ;  but  I 
did  not  say  that  it  could  by  itself  cure  the  disease. 

General  treatment  constitutes  an  important  part  of  the  treatment 
of  diphtheria.  It  ought  to  be  ossentiidly  tonic  and  restorative,  as  in 
all  diseases  in  which  from  the  first  the  vital  forces  seem  to  be  dis- 
turbed and  depressed.  Alimentation  occupies  the  first  place  in  the 
general  treatment;  and  I  have  observed  tluit  the  severer  the  attack, 
the  more  imperative  is  the  necessity  to  sustain  the  patients  with 
nourishing  food.  Loss  of  appetite,  that  is  disgust  for  every  kind  of 
food,  is  one  of  the  most  alarming  prognostic  signs.  We  must  try 
to  overcome  this  loathing  of  food  by  every  possible  means :  and  to 
get  nourishment  taken,  I  sometimes  do  not  hesitate,  in  the  case  of 
children,  to  threaten  punishment.  When  the  patient  retains  his 
appetite  for  food,  there  is  good  hope  of  recovery. 

There  are  no  rigid  rules  in  respect  of  the  choice  of  food.  We  are 
often  obliged,  in  some  individuds,  to  satisfy  the  strangest  possible 
caprices  of  taste.  In  pseudo-membranous  sore  throat,  when  there 
are  pain  and  difficulty  in  swallowing,  I  give  nourishment  in  a  semi- 
solid state — thick  soups,  farinaceous  food,  chocolate  made  with 
water,  creams,  boiled  eggs,  and  such  like  alimentary  articles.  As 
soon  as  possible,  I  begin  a  more  reparative  animal  diet. 

The  pharmaceutical  agents  which  I  employ  in  the  general  treat- 
ment are  the  preparations  of  cinchona  and  iron.  I  generally  give 
the  powder  of  yellow  cinchona  in  doses  of  from  one  to  two  grammes 
[15^  to  31  grains]  in  a  cup  of  cafj  noir,  the  object  of  the  coffee 
being  to  mask  the  bitterness  of  the  drug,  and  facilitate  its  digestion. 
For  those  who  have  a  repugnance  to  this  preparation  of  bark,  and 
also  when  I  wish  to  obtain  a  more  speedy  effect,  I  substitute  sul- 
{)hate  of  quinine  for  the  powder  of  cinchona,  administering  it  also  in 
a  similar  manner  in  coffee.  I  am  likewise  in  the  habit  of  prescribing 
the  wine  and  syrup  of  cinchona.  The  pre^varations  of  iron  which  I 
prefer  are  those  which  are  the  most  soluble,  such  as  the  perchloride, 
the  citrate,  and  the  tartrate. 
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In  the  present  day  no  one  can  deny  iU  Utility  and  NeeeMMity. — 
Mode  of  Operaiiny. — T%e  Dilaior. — Operation  aayii  io  U  rtry 
Slowly  Performed:  Langere  of  Bapid  Performance. — Dreuiny. — 
Cauterization  of  the  Wound.— Tie  Neckeloik.— General  Treats 
ment. — The  Chancee  of  Suecess  are  the  Greater,  the  Leu  Emer- 
getic  the  Anterior  Treatment  hoe  been. — Alimeniaium  ef  tie 
Patients. — Removal  of  the  Canula. — Infected  CanuU. — A  Con- 
dition favourable  to  Success  is  to  Operate  as  Soon  as  Possible. — 
Unfavourable  Conditions. — Death  is  Certain  in  Matiynani 
Diphtheria. — Death  is  Almost  Certain  in  Children  under  Two 
Years. 

Gentlemen: — Let  us  assume  that  all  treatment  has  fafled  to 
prevent  the  propagation  of  diphtheria  to  the  air-passages,  and  that 
croup  exists — that  we  have  in  vain  attempted  to  combat  the  disease 
by  the  measures  which  I  have  described  to  you,  and  which  I  must 
say  are  more  frequently  unsuccessful  than  successful ;  or  let  us  sup- 
pose that  wc  are  called  to  a  patient  in  whom  there  already  exists 
confirmed  croup,  in  whom  asphyxia  threatens,  and  in  whom  death  is 
inevitable:  under  such  circumstances,  there  still  remains  one 
important  resource — tracheotomy.  It  was  recommended  by  Stoll,' 
who,  however,  seems  never  to  have  performed  it.  John  Andree  a 
London  surgeon  performed  it  for  the  first  time;  and  with  success,  in 
1782.  The  subject  operated  on  was  a  child,  an  account  of  whose 
case  Jacob  Locatelli  sent  to  Borsieri,  by  whom  it  was  published  in 
his  Institutes.*  At  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  Caron,  a 
French  physician,  renewed  the  praises  of  tracheotomy,  although  he 
had  only  performed  it  once,  and  that  unsuccessfully.  It  is  in 
reality  to  Bretonncau  that  the  merit  of  a  first  success  is  due;  for 
John  Andr&'s  case  has  been  the  subject  of  much  controversy.  After 
two  unfortunate  attempts  in  181 8  and  1820,  the  illustrious'physi. 
cian  of  Tours,  undismayed  by  these  disappointments,  made  a  third 
attempt  in  1825.  The  patient  was  the  daughter  of  one  of  his  most 
intimate  friends,  the  Count  de  Puys^gur,  who  had  had  three 
children  carried  off  by  croup :  this  time,  Bretonncau  had  the  good 


'  SroLL  : — Apliorismcs  sur  TAngine  Inflammatoire. 

3  BoBsiE&i :— Tomo  iv.   Angina  Trachealis,  {  cecoxxxvi 
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fortane  to  save  his  patient.  I  believe  I  was  the  second  person  who^ 
following  the  example  of  my  master^  performed  tracheotomy  in 
laryngeal  diphtheria,  and  the  second  also  to  record  a  successful 
result  of  the  operation.  This  case  is  now  of  old  date.  The  child 
upon  whom  I  operated  was  the  son  of  a  man  whose  name  has  in 
recent  times  made  a  certain  noise — Marcillet,  the  magnetiser  of 
Alexis,  the  somnambulist.  I  published  the  history  of  this  case  in 
^^33*^  ^  ^^^^  ^^^  performed  the  operation  in  more  than  two  hun- 
dred cases  of  diphtheria ;  and  I  have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing 
that  one  fourth  of  these  operations  were  successful.  Others  after 
me  have  pursued  the  same  practice,  and  have  met  with  success.  It 
was  at  the  Children's  Hospital  that  I  gave  the  first  impulse  to  this 
practice.  Now,  there  is  not  an  interne  who  fulfils  a  year  of  duty  at 
that  establishment  without  having  opportunities  of  snatching  from 
the  grave  several  children  irrevocably  lost  but  for  his  judicious  ope- 
rative intervention.  The  proportion  of  successful  cases  has  greatly 
increased  since,  profiting  by  past  experience,  we  have  attached  great 
importance  to  the  management  of  the  case  after  the  operation.  The 
details  of  the  mode  of  management  I  shall  have  forthwith  to  enlarge 
upon.  At  the  Children's  Hospital,  in  the  Rue  de  Sevres,  the  pro- 
portion of  successful  cases  in  recent  years  has  been  more  than  a 
fifth,  a  large  proportion,  when  we  bear  in  mind  the  social  position  of 
the  children  who  are  brought  to  the  hospital,  and  the  deplorable 
treatment  to  which  they  have  been  subjected  by  midwives,  quacks, 
and  old  women,  whose  advice  is  preferred  by  the  lower  classes  to 
that  of  medical  practitioners ;  and  then  again,  still  more,  when  we 
recollect  the  dangers  of  the  hospital  itself,  where  the  unfortunate 
children  operated  on  are  in  a  hotbed  of  formidable  and  varied  con- 
tagion, as  is  shown  by  the  great  frequency  with  which  an  attack  of 
scarlatina,  measles,  small-pox  or  whooping-cough  supervenes  as  a 
terrible  complication,  when  all  seems  to  be  progressing  favourably 
after  tracheotomy.  My  impression  is  that  one  half  of  the  cases 
operated  on  in  private  practice  ought  to  prove  successful,  provided, 
of  course,  the  operation  is  performed  under  conditions  in  which 
recovery  is  possible.  I  shall  tell  you  what  these  conditions  are. 
The  successful  results  which  are  proclaimed  on  all  sides  speak  so 
loudly  in  favour  of  operating,  as  to  bear  down  all  opposition;  and  I 

^  See  Journal  des  CoHHaissaneet  Medico^ChirurgicaUt  for  the  month  of  Sep* 
tcmbcr,  1833,  Number  First. 
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do  not  stand  alone  in  preaching  that  there  is  an  imperative  daty 
imposed  on  the  practitioner  of  performing  tracheotomy^  a  duty 
as  obligatory  as  tying  the  carotid  artery  when  that  vessel  has  been 
wounded^  although  death  quite  as  often  as  recovery  follows  the  ope- 
ration. In  the  early  days  of  tracheotomy  in  croup^  there  was 
a  great  deal  of  opposition  to  it ;  but  at  present^  it  has  no  opponents 
except  among  the  way  ward,  ill-disposed,  or  ignorant.  There  is  now 
no  longer  anything  serious  in  the  opposition :  and  henceforth  the 
proceeding  must  be  looked  on  as  one  conquest  more  of  the  healing 
art  added  to  the  ordinary  practice  of  therapeutics. 

Tracheotomy  is  opening  the  windpipe  so  as  to  allow  air  to  enter 
when  the  natural  orifice  of  the  glottis  is  almost  obUterated.  The 
professor  of  operative  medicine  will  pardon  my  encroaching  for  a 
moment  upon  his  territory,  that  I  may  describe  to  you,  if  not  in 
accordance  with  the  rules  of  surgery,  at  least  after  my  own  fashion,  an 
operation  which  physicians  are  more  frequently  called  upon  to  per- 
form than  surgeons. 

The  ifutrumenU  required  are  a  sharp-pointed  somewhat  convex 
I  bistoury,  and  a  probe-pointed  bistoury;  two  blunt  hooks  with  good 
I  handles,  or  failing  them  two  hair-crimping  pins;  a  dilator  like  a  sort 
of  dressing  forceps  curved  at  the  extremity,  with  the  two  limbs 
forming  at  the  end  of  the  instrument  a  sort  of  spur  projecting  out- 
wards, so  as  to  enable  it  to  fasten  the  hps  of  the  tracheal  wound  and 
prevent  their  displacement  by  the  respiratory  movements.  The  use 
of  this  instrument  is  to  dilate  the  opening  made  in  the  trachea,  so  as 
to  allow  the  tube  to  be  introduced.  The  tube  ought  to  be  double — 
an  external  and  an  internal  canula.  In  the  expanded  extremity  of 
the  external  tube  are  two  apertures  to  receive  tapes  which  are  tied 
at  the  back  of  the  neck,  so  as  to  keep  the  apparatus  in  its  place. 
Besides  these  two  apertures,  there  is  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
expanded  extremity  of  the  external  canula  a  sort  of  key  which  fits 
into  a  sht  in  the  corresponding  part  of  the  internal  canula.  The 
internal,  which  necessarily  has  a  less  diameter  than  the  external 
canula,  has  two  cars  projecting  from  its  expanded  extremity,  by  which 
it  can  be  held  when  it  is  wished  to  take  it  out  or  replace  it :  it  is 
fixed  to  the  external  canula  by  the  little  key  which  I  have  men- 
tioned and  which  can  be  easily  opened  and  shut.  The  diameter  of 
the  tube  ought  to  be  considerable :  it  can  never  be  too  large,  pro- 
vided the  instrument  can  easily  enter  the  trachea.  Its  curve  ought 
^to  form  a  quarter  circle;  this  is  the  principle  upon  which  all  these 
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instraments  are  now  made  by  M.  Mathieu^  who  adopted  the  fixed 
standard  to  avoid  inconveniences  which  I  pointed  out  to  him,  the 
curve  of  the  difierent  tubes  previously  shown  to  me  being  either  too 
great  or  too  small,  in  consequence  of  the  workmen  having  always 
departed  from  the  exact  form  of  the  model  placed  in  their  hands. 
That  the  tube  be  double,  is  an  absolute  necessity ;  and  when  we  see 
the  manner  in  which  Van  Swieten  insists  on  the  necessity  of  using  a 
double  tube,  and  that  he  does  so  on  the  authority  of  the  English 
author  George  Martin,  it  is  remarkable  that  the  precept  was  for- 
gotten: it  is  strange  too,  that  although  the  double  canula  was 
recommended  by  Bretonneau,  who  from  his  earliest  operations  em- 
ployed an  uncurved  double  tube,  I  myself  for  years  employed  the 
single  tube.^ 

The  dilator  is  indispensable.  I  have  only  once  lost  a  child  during 
the  operation :  the  patient  was  under  the  care  of  my  honourable 
colleague  Dr.  Barth.  I  went  to  the  consultation  ignorant  of  the 
state  of  matters ;  and  found  the  child  dying.  Dr.  Barth  was  pre- 
pared with  tube  and  bistoury.  From  not  having  a  dilator,  I  was 
unable  to  keep  aside  the  vessels  as  I  should  have  wished  :  I  felt  about 
with  my  finger  for  a  long  time  before  I  was  able  to  make  an  entrance 
into  the  trachea,  and  during  that  time,  a  great  quantity  of  blood 
entered  the  bronchi  and  suffocated  the  patient :  this  could  certainly 
not  have  happened,  if  I  had  had  a  dilator  which  I  could  at  once,  on 
making  the  incision,  have  introduced  into  the  windpipe.  When  a 
diktor  cannot  be  obtained,  recourse  may  be  had  to  a  plan  devised  by 
Dr.  Paul  Guersant:  it  consists  in  arming  the  tube  with  an  ordinary 
gum  elastic  catheter  projecting  some  centimeters  from  the  inferior 
opening  of  the  tube.  You  con  understand  how  much  the  manual 
proceedings  will  be  simplified  by  this  contrivance.  The  gum  elastic 
catheter  is  easily  introduced  into  the  tracheal  wound,  the  finger 

*  Van  Swieten  : — "  Majus  incommodum  inveniabatur,  dum  mucosi  humoris 
copia  per  tubi  orificium  effluens,  ejusqae  lateribus  adh&rens,  sensim  inspissata 
angustabat  tubi  cavum,  liberamque  aeri  ingressuro  vlam  impediebat;  unde 
cogebatur  Georgios  Martinius  tubom  edncere  at  mundare.  Multum  quidem 
hoc  caveri  potest,  dum  alterum  tubi  extremum  multo  latius  liberam  huraoribus 
exitum  permittit :  interim  tamen  non  incongruum  videtur,  u(i  manuii  celebru 
auctar,  si  duplex  foret  tubulus  iu  asperam  arteriam  dimissus,  quorum  major 
alterum  exciperet."  •  •  •  "Hoc  enim  commodi  a  duplici  tali  tubo 
haberetur,  quod  interior  eximi  posset  et  mundari,  dnm  exterior  et  major  in- 
terim in  vulnere  maneret."  [Commentaries  k  TAphorisme  813  de  Boerfaaave 
Paris:  1757,  T.  ii,  p.  628.] 
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being  used  as  a  conductor ;  and  then  all  that  is  required  to  get 
the  canula  into  position  is  to  cause  it  to  slide  upon  the  catheter. 

I  shall  now  describe  the  operation.  The  patient  is  laid  on  a 
^table^  on  which  there  are  a  mattress  and  several  folds  of  a  blanket : 
a  doubled  up  pillow^  or  better  still  a  rouleau  made  with'  sheets^  is 
placed  under  the  shoulders  and  back  of  the  neck^  so  as  to  put  on 
the  stretch  the  anterior  region^  and  bring  the  trachea  as  much  as 
possible  into  relief.  This  is  undoubtedly  a  very  distressing  position 
for  an  individual  in  a  state  of  asphyxia^  but  it  has  not  to  be  long 
endured.  An  assistant  placed  behind  the  patient  is  appointed  to 
hold  the  head  firmly :  another  assistant  placed  opposite  the  operator 
is  charged  with  keeping  aside  the  different  layers  of  tissue  and  the 
blood-vessels,  by  means  of  a  blunt  hook  held  in  the  left  hand,  while 
he  is  on  the  alert  to  use,  when  required,  the  right  hand  in  sponging 
the  wound  with  small  sponges  placed  beside  him  ready  for  use. 
The  assistance  of  other  persons  is  also  needed  to  prevent  the  patient 
moving.  Finally,  that  I  may  omit  nothing,  let  me  add  that  if  you 
operate  at  night,  there  must  be  some  one  to  hold  for  you  a  candle 
giving  a  strong  light.  If  the  operation  is  performed  in  full  day 
Ught,  the  patient  ought  to  be  placed  directly  in  front  of  a  window  of 
the  room,  the  feet  being  next  the  window,  so  that  the  light  may  fall 
full  on  the  neck. 

These  precautions  taken,  the  operator  standing  on  the  patient's 
right— observe  I  say  the  n^^^  and  not  the  left  because  otherwise, 
unless  he  be  ambidexter,  he  will  be  embarrassed  by  the  projection  of 
the  chin  :  the  operator,  then,  standuig  on  the  right  of  the  patient, 
grasps  the  tracheal  region  with  the  left  hand,  when  with  the  right 
hand,  he  makes  an  incision  in  the  median  line,  from  the  cricoid  car- 
tilage to  within  a  Uttle  of  the  sternum.  The  importance  of  making 
the  incision  in  the  median  line  is  so  great  that  if  this  rule  be  neg- 
lected, the  operator  is  liable  to  be  very  much  embarrassed  during 
the  whole  of  his  proceedings.  I  recommend  those  who  have  no 
pretensions  to  surgery  to  draw  on  the  skin  the  proper  course  of  the 
bistoury  with  ink  or  a  cork  blackened  in  the  flame  of  a  candle. 
Having  incised  in  succession  the  skin  and  the  cervical  aponeurosis, 
jthere  is  reached  a  small  white  mark  indicating  an  interstice  between 
/the  muscular  masses.  The  blood  now  flowing  is  soaked  up  by  the 
'sponges:  the  operator  then  cuts  in  the  line  of  the  small  white 
mark,  separating  the  sterno-hyoid  and  sterno-thyroid  muscles,  which, 
by  means  of  the  blunt  hook  in  his  left  hand,  are  held  aside,  while. 
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at  the  same  time^  the  assistant  who  is  in  front  of  the  operator  sepa- 
rates them  firom  each  other.  This  is  the  point  at  which  difficulties 
begin. 

The  isthmus  of  the  thyroid  gland  has  now  been  reached;  its 
size  and  position  vary  so  much^  that  it  is  sometimes  found  covering 
the  first  rings  of  the  trachea^  and  at  other  times  is  much  higher 
up.  Lower  down,  we  find  the  thyroid  plexus  of  veins,  and  Neu- 
bauer's  artery  when  it  exists.  Now  is  the  time  when  the  operator 
must  bear  in  mind  the  cardinal  precept,  to  avoid  wounding  the 
blood-vessels.  If  he  see  a  large  vein,  he  must  dissect  it  out,  and 
draw  it  to  one  side  with  the  blunt  hook.  If  the  left  subclavian 
vein,  gorged  with  blood,  shows  itself  in  the  jugular  fossa,  it  may  be 
depressed  and  protected  by  a  finger,  and  the  terrible  accident  be 
thereby  avoided  which  would  result  from  its  being  wounded.  For 
still  stronger  reasons,  attention  ought  to  be  paid  to  the  trunk  of  the 
brachio-cephalix  vein,  which  in  children  often  projects  considerably 
beyond  the  substernal  fourchette. 

As  soon  as  the  trachea  is  brought  into  view,  it  ought  to  be  de- 
nuded, and  a  small  incision  made  in  it,  as  near  as  possible  to  the 
cricoid  cartilage,  the  bistoury  being  directed  upon  the  nail  of  the 
index  finger  which  is  placed  at  the  bottom  of  the  wound.  A  hissing 
noise  indicates  that  the  trachea  has  been  opened :  the  sponge  is  now 
used,  and  then,  by  means  of  the  probe-pointed  bistoury  the  incision 
is  forthwith  enlarged.  If  the  original  opening  has  been  made  far 
from  the  cricoid  cartilage,  it  must  be  enlarged  by  cutting  from  below 
upwards,  so  as  to  avoid  the  trunk  of  the  brachio-cephalic  vein. 
Many  practitioners  prefer  opening  the  crico-thyroid  space,  cutting 
the  cricoid  cartilage  or  the  two  first  tracheal  rings,  in  accordance 
with  Heister's  plan.  It  is  evident  that  by  proceeding  in  this  way, 
we  penetrate  the  larynx  itself;  and  that — as  often  happens — if  the 
tube  remain  some  weeks  in  the  wound,  the  result  will  be  partial 
necrosis  of  the  cricoid  cartilage  and  even  of  the  thyroid  cartilage, 
the  probable  source  of  serious  ulterior  consequences,  among  which 
may  be  mentioned  an  irremediable  alteration  of  the  voice.  Let  it  be 
understood  that  I  am  now  speaking  of  what  ought  to  be  done  in  cases 
of  croup  occurring  both  in  adults  and  in  children;  for  afterwards, 
when  I  shall  have  to  speak  to  you  of  tracheotomy  in  other  laryngeal 
affections,  I  shall  have  to  point  out  that  in  the  more  aged  a  different 
method  of  proceeding  is  sometimes  required.  In  cases  of  croup,  it 
is  only  necessary  to  open  the  trachea. 
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I  cannot.  Gentlemen,  too  strongly  insist  upon  the  necessity  of 
dividing  the  tissues  layer  by  layer,  holding  aside  the  vessels  and 
muscles  by  the  blunt  hooks,  and  entirely  denuding,  before  opening, 
the  trachea :  I  lay  great  stress  upon  the  absohUe  neeemfy  of  pro- 
ceeding very  slowly.  If,  even  during  the  operation,  the  child  has  a 
suffocative  attack,  stop  to  allow  him  to  struggle,  and  permit  him  to 
sit  up  that  he  may  get  his  breath :  you  may  thus  perhaps  lose  a 
minute,  but  of  that  you  need  not  be  afraid.  I  have  never  seen  an 
accident  arise  from  too  much  slowness ;  but  I  have  often  witnessed 
the  difBculties  and  dangers  of  a  too  nimble  tracheotomy,  even  when 
performed  by  an  able  operator. 

Hence  it  is,  therefore,  that  I  denounce  with  all  my  strength  the 
expeditious  mode  of  operating  lately  reconmiended  by  Chassaignac, 
which  consists  in  fixing  the  larynx  by  means  of  a  tenaculum,  and 
then  penetrating  the  trachea  by  a  direct  puncture  through  the  skin 
and  subjacent  parts.  This  is  not  a  new  method  of  performing 
tracheotomy.  In  1586,  Sanctorius,  who  seems  to  have  been  the 
first  to  practise  bronchotomy,  proposed  puncture  of  the  trachea  with 
the  trocar  which  he  had  invented  for  performing  abdominal  para- 
centesis. In  1748,  Garengeot  recommended  larjnocentesis  as  being 
very  superior  to  the  operation  by  which  we  reach  the  trachea  step 
by  step  :  he,  however,  advised  that  the  skin,  without  disturbing  the 
muscles,  should  be  incised  in  the  first  instance,  at  least  in  thin  sub- 
jects.^ Direct  puncture  without  previous  incision  is  also  recom- 
mended by  Heister^  because  it  is  more  expeditious,  and  because  it 
saves  suffering  to  the  patient,  as  one  stroke  makes  the  puncture  with 
the  trochar  and  introduces  the  canula  into  the  windpipe.  Decker, 
Bauchot,  Barbeau-Dubourd,  and  Bichter  had  thought  of  broncho- 
tomy, with  a  view  of  rendering  the  operation  safer  and  quicker. 
Van  Swieten,  in  the  813th  Commentary,  which  I  have  just  referred 
to,  speaks  at  some  length  of  bronchotomy,  which  he  denounces  as 
dangerous,  after  having  performed  it  experimentally  on  the  dead  body, 
and  oil  living  animals.'    A.  B^rard,  who  also  had  invented  a  pro- 

•  Garexgeot  : — Operations  de  Chirurgie.    T.  ii,  p.  447  &  448. 

'  Heister  : — Institutions  dc  Chirnrgie.    T.  ill,  p.  153,  ann6e  1770. 

*  Van  Swieten  : — "  Tentavi  aliquoties  in  cadavere  et  in  vim  animalibus 
hanc  methodum,  sed  videbatur  mihi  admodiim  difficilis,  et  non  carere  periculo, 
ne  quandoque  valida  vi  adactum  instrumentum  deviaret,  unde  crederem 
priorem  methodnm,  licet  magis  operosam,  prseferendam  esse."  [Commenlaria 
in  Boerhaavii  Jphorum.  dt  coognoic.  et  curand.  morbis:  Jpk.  813,  T,  ii,  p, 
627.] 
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ceeding  similar  to  that  of  Heister^  ultimately  discovered  that  the 
quickest  was  uot  always  the  best  method :  towards  the  close  of  his 
career,  he  renounced  his  expeditious  proceeding  for  the  more  common 
and  safer  opejration.  Dr.  Paul  Guersant  likewise  adopted,  for  a 
short  time,  Uie  expeditious  method ;  and  although  he  operates  better 
and  more  quickly  than  those  of  us  who  are  not  surgeons,  he  pro- 
ceeds sufficiently  slowly  to  avoid  the  serious  mishaps  to  which  I  have 
directed  iyour  attention.  On  the  one  hand,  there  is  the  danger  of 
fixing  the  larynx,  for  as  Dr.  A.  Millard  has  sensibly  remarked  in  his 
.  excellent  thesis,^  and  as  Lenoir'  had  previously  said  in  1841,  by  im- 
peding movements  connected  with  the  exercise  of  a  function  already 
threatened,  you  run  the  risk  of  accelerating  asphyxia  and  death ; 
and  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  the  risk  of  exciting  fatal  haemorrhage, 
if  by  accident  the  instrument  wounds  a  vessel  from  encountering  an 
anomalous  distribution  of  arteries,  as  happened  in  a  case  communi- 
cated to  me  by  Dr.  Bichet.  In  a  little  girl,  in  whom  he  had  ope- 
rated for  croup,  he  was  obliged,  just  at  the  moment  he  was  going  to 
open  the  trachea,  to  divide  an  artery  almost  as  large  as  the  radial : 
it  was  an  anastomosis  of  the  two  inferior  thyroids.  The  bleeding 
was  stopped  by  the  application  of  a  ligature  to  each  of  the  extre- 
mities of  the  divided  vessel ;  and  the  able  operator  had  to  congra- 
tulate himself  upon  the  slowness  with  which  he  was  in  the  habit  of 
performing  tracheotomy.  In  another  case,  I  found  the  left  carotid 
artery  arising  from  the  trunk  of  the  innominata,  and  crossing  the 
trachea.  Again,  it  is  not  easier  to  puncture  the  trachea  through  the 
skin,  than  from  the  bottom  of  a  wound :  still,  the  instrument  may 
deviate,  and  in  place  of  entering  the  windpipe,  may  penetrate  the 
oesophagus,  an  accident  which  occurred  to  my  colleague  Dr.  A. 
B^rard.  Finally;  what  ought  to  be  done,  if  at  the  moment  of  in- 
troducing the  tube,  an  obstacle  is  presented  by  the  false  membrane 
lining  the  trachea  ?  How  are  you  to  see  what  to  do  at  the  bottom 
of  a  deep  narrow  wound  inundated  with  blood  ?  Under  such  circum- 
stances, death  will  be  inevitable. 

Some  of  you,  who  have  followed  my  clinic  for  several  years  past, 
will  recollect  that  the  very  case  I  have  now  supposed  actually  oc- 
curred in  our  wards.  On  the  27th  May,  a  little  girl  of  four  years 
of  age  was  brought  to  me  suffering  from  croup  :  as  she  was  at  the 

^  A.  MiLLAKD : — De  la  Trach^tomie  dans  le  cas  de  Group.    Paris,  1858. 
'  Lkkoib:— De  la  Bronchotomie.    Th^,  1841. 
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lart  etireanij,  I  I'M  no  timt  in  mortaiig  to  tsMiicotiiBj.  Jut  as 
I  had  laid  hurt  tbe  tnch^  I  cut  a  Bomtmhat  higt  tbjnnd  ran : 
vitb  iIm;  rkw  of  amstang  the  basmonhagcv  vlddi  wis  EBtfacr  abim- 
danty  I  haaiened  to  istrodnix;  the  cunila.  lUi^  hoverer,  did  not 
re-eaiabliab  refpintacm :  tlie»  vai  a  great  degree  of  anffncation^  and 
ibt  fact  of  tbe  little  patient  vaa  fnf^xtUllj  livid.  I  withdrew  tlie 
casnla,  and  intxodaced tibe  dilator.  TbecliMwaaina  rtateof  appa- 
rent deatb^  respiration  vai  aoapended;  and  llie  po|nIa  were  dilated, 
iudicating  tbat  aipbriia  bad  proceeded  rerj  far.  We  then  canaed 
tbe  thorax  to  perfcKnn  bloving  morementa :  after  a  minsfte  and  a  half 
or  two  minntes,  an  interral  vhicb  seemed  dreadfnllj  long,  we  saw  the 
jiatient  make  some  grimaces ;  then,  a  deep  inspiration  drew  air  into 
tbe  clieii^t,  and  brooght  bade  life.  An  occnrrenoe  had  taken  place 
similar  to  others  I  had  observed  dnring  mj  long  pruitioe.  False 
membrane  coated  tlie  larjmi,  trachea,  and  bronchi ;  and  whilst  1 
V9m  inserting  tbe  cannla,  this  false  membrane,  being  torn,  was  com- 
paded  bj  mj  instrument  in  such  a  w^  as  to  completelj  obstruct 
tbi;  j/assage  of  air.  After  I  had  withdrawn  tbe  cannla  and  intro- 
doet^  the  dilator,  respiration  was  re-established :  the  false  membrane 
was  then  seen  at  tbe  opening  of  the  trachea :  I  removed  bj  the 
forceps  a  large  pit-^  of  it,  which  was  branched  at  its  inferior  extre- 
mity. When  the  canula  was  readjusted  in  its  place,  other  portions 
of  false  membrane,  coming  from  the  bronchial  tabes,  passed  out 
through  it,  their  expubrion  being  promoted  by  coughing  excited  by 
tickling  the  trachea  with  a  feather.  These  portions  of  false  mem- 
brane were  tubular,  and  their  calibre  showed  that  the  diphtheritic 
afrfxlion  had  reache<l  far  down  into  the  lungs,  so  that  although  re- 
Hjiiration  was  re-established,  there  was  no  permanent  advantage  to  be 
hoped  for  from  the  operation.     The  child  died  during  the  night. 

The  expeditious  method  exposes  the  patient  to  another  accident, 
which,  it  is  true,  may  also  sometimes  arise  when  the  safer  operative 
pn>cc4;ding  is  followed.  I  refer  to  emphy9ema  of  the  cellular  tissue, 
rcNulting  either  from  want  of  parallelism  in  the  incisions  through 
the  soft  parts  and  the  trachea,  or  from  the  opening  into  the  tracheal 
wound  being  so  narrow  as  to  make  tbe  introduction  of  the  canula  a 
difliculty.  There  is  nothing  in  this  emphysema  to  occasion  anxiety. 
When  limited  to  the  neck  and  the  neighbourhood  of  the  wound,  it 
(jiiickly  disappars,  and  may  be  looked  on  as  an  accident  of  no  conse- 
(\\iiti\vA*.  Hut  when  it  is  so  extensive  as  to  invade  the  chest,  it  tends 
U)  enibarrasH  the  breathing :  if  it  reach  the  face,  it  has  the  additional 
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drawbacks  of  disfiguring  the  patient  and  frightening  the  family.  It 
sometimes  attains  extraordinary  proportions^  becoming  almost  general, 
as  occurred  in  a  case  observed  by  Dr.  Millard :  it  is  then  a  very 
serious  complication.  In  addition  to  the  dyspnoea  which  it  occa- 
sions, it  gives  rise  to  so  much  swelling  of  all  the  tissues  of  the  neck 
and  consequently  makes  the  wound  so  deep,  that  the  common 
tracheal  tubes  are  too  short  to  reach  the  trachea,  and  it  becomes 
necessary  to  have  recourse  to  very  troublesome  expedients. 

Operate  slowly,  therefore,— very  slowly.  When  the  trachea  is 
opened,  the  operation  is  nx)t  completed :  what  remains  to  be  done, 
though  not  the  most  difficult  part  of  the  proceeding,  is  that  which 
demands  the  greatest  amount  of  coolness  and  presence  of  mind. 
This  is  the  moment  when  the  blood  deluges  the  bronchi,  when  the 
venous  haemorrhage,  so  far  from  stopping,  becomes  more  abundant, 
in  consequence  of  the  respiration  being  more  difficult.  It  is  now 
necessary  at  once  to  take  the  dilator,  which  ought  to  be  lying  ready 
to  hand,  and  introduce  it  shut  between  the  lips  of  the  wound  in  the 
trachea,  and  then  open  it  moderately  by  separating  its  rings.  This 
manipulation,  however  easy  it  may  seem  from  description,  does  not 
the  less  require  some  practice.  I  have  very  often  placed  the  extre- 
mity of  the  instrument  between  the  muscles,  and  have  only  introduced 
one  of  its  branches  into  the  trachea.  Here  again,  it  is  essential  to 
proceed  slowly :  it  is  necessary  to  go  as  deep  as  possible.  "When 
the  dilator  is  properly  placed,  the  air  enters  easily:  the  blood,  mucus, 
and  false  membrane  are  discharged;  and  respiration,  in  general, 
becomes  easy.  At  this  stage  of  the  operation,  the  assistant  who 
holds  the  patient's  head  ought  to  elevate  it  a  little  in  front,  so  as  to 
facilitate  the  introduction  of  the  dilator,  by  relaxing  the  edges  of  the 
wound,  and  so  favouring  the  discharge  of  the  blood  and  mucus.  If 
there  is  taking  place  a  somewhat  abundant  venous  haemorrhage,  as  in 
the  case  I  have  just  related  to  you,  at  once  introduce  the  canula,  and 
when  you  have  done  so,  the  bleeding  will  immediately  cease. 

The  dilator  serves  as  a  director  in  introducing  the  canula,  which 
ought  to  be  previously  provided  with  a  caoutchouc  shield,  or  covered 
with  oiled  silk,  so  as  to  prevent  its  expanded  part  from  causing  exco- 
riation of  the  skin  of  the  neck.  This  stage  of  the  operation  is  often 
very  difficult:  sometimes  the  operator  misses  the  opening  in  the 
trachea,  and  buries  the  instrument  in  front  of  it,  in  the  cellular 
tissue.  The  entrance  of  the  tube  into  the  windpipe  is  known  to  have 
taken  place  by  the  escape  of  air  and  mucus  from  its  external  orifice. 
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and  by  the  facility  with  which  lespiraticm  is  performed.  It  is  indis- 
pensable that  the  cannla  be  of  soffident  length  to  extend  into  the 
trachea  one  or  two  centimeters  beyond  the  inferior  angle  ct  the 
opening  which  has  been  made  into  that  passage.  If  too  short,  it  is 
displaced  by  coughing^  and  gets  out  of  the  trachea  into  a  sort  of 
pouch  which  always  exists  in  front  of  it :  in  a  few  minutes,  the 
patient  dies  asphyxiated.  Thrice  have  I  had  to  deplore  thb  frightful 
accident^  though  I  had  left  my  patients  after  the  operation,  under 
the  chai^  of  pupils  who  were  not  without  experience.  To  avoid 
similar  catastrophes,  it  is  essential  to  secure  the  canuk  firmly  in  its 
place  by  tapes  carried  round  the  neck. 

Provided  the  canula  be  introduced  into  the  trachea,  it  really 
matters  little  how  that  has  been  accomplished.  Whether  the  opera- 
tion has  been  performed  with  more  or  less  dexterity,  or  with  more  or 
less  rapidity,  the  result  is  the  same,  provided  there  has  not  been 
haemorrhage.  Loss  of  blood  has  a  very  unfavourable  influence  upon 
the  results  of  the  operation. 

Treatment  in  relation  to  tracheotomy  is  a  subject  which  has  still 
to  be  considered.  This,  which  is  entirely  a  medical  question,  is  now 
looked  upon  as  of  paramount  importance:  nor  is  this  surprising 
when  we  consider  that  some  lose  nearly  all  their  patients,  while 
others  save  a  third  or  even  a  half.  I  should  be  doing  wrong,  were 
1  only  to  speak  of  that  which  has  to  be  done  :  great  importance  must 
be  conceded  to  the  treatment  of  the  cases  prior  to  the  operation. 
The  majority  of  physicians  are  fortunately  agreed  that  remedies 
intended  to  act  on  the  entire  economy  are  often  useless,  and  that  the 
chances  of  success  are  all  the  greater,  the  less  energetic  the  thera- 
peutic measures  which  are  employed ;  that,  in  particular,  blisters  are 
very  objectionable,  as  I  have  often  pointed  out :  consequently,  they 
do  not  exhaust  their  little  patients  by  the  abstraction  of  blood,  and 
they  abstain  from  using  blisters.  I  am  convinced  that  the  greater 
success  which  has  attended  tracheotomy  in  recent  years  is  due  to  the 
sounder  principles  of  treatment  which  during  that  period  has  been 
pursued  by  my  professional  brethren. 

Before  entering  upon  the  subject  of  consecutive  treatment,  I  ought 
to  mention  some  details  regarding  the  manner  of  dressing  the  wound, 
to  which  it  may  appear  perhaps  that  I  attach  undue  importance;  but 
the  older  I  grow,  the  more  do  I  become  convinced  that  attention  to 
minutiae  is  of  much  more  importance  in  therapeutics  than  is  generally 
believed.     I  have  already  mentioned  the  importance  of  interposing 
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a  piece  of  caoutchouc  or  oiled  silk  between  the  expanded  part  of  the 
tube  and  the  wound  in  the  trachea,  so  as  to  prevent  the  occurrence  of 
irritation ;  and  I  have  referred  to  the  necessity  of  keeping  the  tube 
in  its  place  by  tapes  or  bands.  Other  minutis  are  deserving  of  notice. 

The  neck  ought  to  be  surrounded  by  a  knitted  comforter  or  with  a 
large  muslin  neckcloth,  so  that  the  patient  may  expire  into  this  thick 
material,  and  inspire  air  impregnated  with  the  steam  supplied  by  his 
expiration.  This  is  a  rule  of  fundamental  importance ;  by  attending 
to  it  the  interior  of  the  canula  as  well  as  of  the  trachea  is  prevented 
from  becoming  dry :  irritation  of  the  mucous  membrane  is  guarded 
against,  and  there  is  also  provision  made  against  the  formation  of 
coriaceous  crusts  similar  to  those  which  form  in  the  nose  in  coryza — 
crusts  wliich  become  detached  as  tubes  or  fragments  of  tubes,  leading 
to  terrible  &t»  of  suffocation,  and  sometimes  causing  death  firom  occlu- 
sion of  the  canal.  Before  Dr.  Paul  Guersant  and  I  had  adopted  this 
plan,  we  lost  a  great  many  of  the  patients  we  operated  on  from 
catarrhal  pneumonia :  this  is  now  a  much  less  usual  cause  of  death. 
Probably,  the  introduction  of  warm  moist  air  into  the  bronchi  is  a 
condition  exceedingly  favourable  to  the  prevention  of  pneumonic 
attacks. 

The  plan  of  covering  the  neck  with  a  cravat  was  adopted  in  old 
times.  The  object,  however,  for  which  it  was  recommended  was  to 
prevent  the  entrance  by  the  canula  of  dust  and  small  bodies  which 
might  be  floating  about  in  the  air.  As  G.  Martin  remarked,  this 
fear  was  chimerical.  But  in  addition  to  the  precaution  of  wearing  a 
cravat,  from  their  point  of  view,  an  unnecessary  precaution,  the  old 
physicians  advised  the  patients  to  be  kept  in  warm  rooms :  for,  said 
they,  the  cold  air  may  prove  injurious,  inasmuch  as  the  air  which 
reaches  the  lungs  by  ordinary  respiration  is  warmed  in  passing 
through  the  mouth  and  nasal  cavities.  This  was  the  opinion  enun- 
ciated by  Van  Swieten.^    Garengeot,  however,  grasped  the  true 

1  Van  Swieten  : — "  Sollioiti  pariter  fuerunt  plerique  hujas  operationis 
descriptores,  ut  caverent  ne  una  cum  aere  pulvisculi  in  illo  volitantcs  pafulum 
tubi  orificium  intrarent  libera ;  hino  gossypio,  linteo  carpto,  spongia,  etc.,  tegi 
Yoluerunt  extroraum  patens  tubuli  oriBcium.  Martinius  tamen  usu  didicit 
nullam  notabilem  inde  noxam  segro  accidere,  licet  non  tegeratur  tubuli  ori- 
ficium, quamvis  etiam  in  domo  non  ade^  nitida  decumberct  sger.  Si  tamcn 
inde  quid  raetueratur,  posset  boo  facile  evitari,  si  collo  circumduceratur  laxo 
rarum  linteum,  spleuiis  ita  in  vicina  tubuli  dispositis,  ut  illud  quidem  tegeret 
tubi  orificium,  non  tangerat.    Expediet  tamcn  ut  aer  parum  calidior  sit  in  loco 
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isficiliaB  viMB  he  noammaAd  iht  jbamg  of  cotton  offer  the 
anSot  d  iht  CMSTih,  U  modify  tie  nir  mierimj^  iJk 
fldD,  plicaig  over  tlie  ozifiee  of  t]ie  CBBBk  a  pU^ct  of  finelml  or  a 
poeoe  of  liDCD  of  isther  loose  textercL  !■  osr  day  it  has  heen  pro- 
posed to  t!¥dkt  itesBi  IB  the  pHaeal's  loom,  but  this  is  eertdnlr 
neither  a  sampler  nor  more  eonTODent  aiethod  thm  the  oafat. 

Ihere  is  ^ill  another  pnctaoe,  viihoaci  having  mooise  to  vfaich 
reuneiy  seldom  oocnrs.  I  refer  to  etmlenxMiiam  of  He  wommtL 
Immediitc^  after  the  opecttkm,  and  dnxiw  the  fimr  Colloving  dajs, 
an  the  cot  sm&ees  oogfat  to  be  TigoroosI j  robbed  vith  sc^  mtnte 
of  salTer.  Bj  this  mems  an  acixm  renr  much  to  be  dreided  is  pre- 
Tented — vis.  the  wonnd  being  afected  with  diphtheriii»  and  brroming 
corcred  vith  thick  and  firtad  fshe  memhane.  Horeorer,  the 
qxdfic  diphtheritic  inflammatian,  spreadiiig  to  the  snnonndiiig 
oeiliilar  tissQe,  often  oi^mates  in  that  aitnatian  phlegmonoas 
crnsipelas  of  a  bad  chaxaeter,  leadn^  to  local  gai^ren^  or  at  least  to 
Tiolent  srmptomatic  fever,  and  gCDcnd  poisoiung  of  the  srstem,  a 
ooDdition  from  vhich  reoovaies  are  tare.  Dr.  lliBard  states  in  his 
tl^sis  that  he  never  performs  this  canterization  at  the  time  of  the 
opention ;  and  according  to  isformaticn  vhich  I  have  obtained  from 
one  of  the  miniflermg  sisters  of  the  Hospital  of  the  Bae  de  Serres, 
possessed  of  great  practice  and  experience  in  the  treatment  there 
foUowed  by  mj  colkagoes,  it  is  nerar  peiformed  till,  at  the  soonest, 
twenlT.four  hours  after  the  operation ;  if  the  child  have  fevo*,  it  is 
allowed  to  subside  before  canterization  is  performed,  and  it  is  also 
CDnddered  necessair  that  the  child  be  not  intiacuble.  I  am  opposed 
to  these  roles  of  practice,  because  I  have  vitnessed  the  bad  conse- 
quences vhich  result  from  observing  them.  After  the  fifth  dav,  the 
surface  of  the  vound  is  so  modified  that  the  complications  vhkh  have 
been  referred  to  are  no  longer  to  be  dreaded. 

When  once  the  operation  has  been  performed,  the  first  care  of  the 
phvsician  ought  to  be  the  nourishment  of  the  patient.  Alimentation, 
Gentlemen,  as  I  have  reiterated  on  several  occasions,  is  the  chief 
remedv  in  the  majority  of  acute  diseases,  and  particularlv  in  those  of 
childhood.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  abstinence,  as  prescribed  bj 
Broussais,  and  as  still  inculcated  bv  a  great  manv  phvsicians,  vho. 


quo  decoibbit  metz,  cum  frlgore  soo  ulcere  plus  posset  qoim  doin  commoni 
respirmtionis  tu  in  puiiconeiD  trahibur,  aesiper  in  tiansila  vel  os  vei  naics 
cyesoens  utcmnqoe."    [JLbc.  eU.  p.  62S.] 
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unable  to  put  off  the  old  man,  retain  too  strongly  the  prejudices  of 
their  early  medical  education,  is  one  of  the  deadliest  complica- 
tions of  disease,  that  which  is  most  calculated  to  keep  up  the  con- 
tamination of  the  system,  the  most  calculated  to  promote  the 
absorption  from  without  of  miasmata  and  of  morbid  elements  formed 
from  the  diseased  body — the  most  opposed  to  that  power  of  resist- 
ance which  is  the  great  well-spring  of  convalescence  and  of  ultimate 
recovery.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  it  is  necessary  to  cram  the 
little  patients  with  food  :  I  only  wish  to  say  that  their  appetite  for 
food,  if  it  exist,  ought  to  be  gratified,  and  that  if  they  have  a  repug- 
nance to  it,  it  is  then  essential  to  force  them  to  take  a  little.  I 
revert  to  this  point,  upon  which  I  have  already  spoken  when  dis- 
cussing the  general  treatment  of  diphtheria:  do  not  be  afraid  of 
employing  intimidation.  Many  is  the  time,  that,  arming  myself 
with  an  assumed  expression  of  great  severity,  I  have  obliged  children 
to  take  food,  and  have  thus  paved  the  way  for  recovery,  which  other- 
wise could  not  have  taken  place.  The  alimentary  articles  which  I 
most  insist  on  are  milk,  eggs,  cream,  chocolate,  and  soup.  If 
necessary,  the  oesophageal  tube  must  be  used  to  introduce  into 
the  stomach  the  sustaining  food  which  the  child  refuses  to 
swallow. 

What  I  have  now  said  sufficiently  indicates  that  I  absolutely 
interdict  the  continuance  after  the  operation,  of  certam  means,  which 
before  it,  might  be  judged  more  or  less  useful,  such  as  calomel,  alum, 
emetics,  and  purgatives.  Such  remedies  are  quite  incompatible  with 
the  nature  of  the  alimentation  which  I  recommend. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that  when  once  tracheotomy  has  been 
performed,  there  need  no  longer  be  entertained  any  anxiety  re- 
garding the  diphtheritic  manifestations  of  the  pharynx  or  larynx 
which  formerly  it  was  imperative  to  attack  by  very  active  measures : 
they  disappear  spontaneously.  It  appears  that  by  the  time  the 
disease  has  reached  the  air-passages,  it  has  exhausted  itself;  and  that 
if  by  admitting  air  to  the  lungs,  by  tracheotomy,  the  patient  be  pre- 
vented from  dying,  recovery  will  take  place.  I  speak  of  the 
pharyngeal  and  laryngeal,  and  not  of  the  cutaneotu  manifestations ; 
for  the  latter  ought  always  to  be  most  determinedly  followed  up  and 
eradicated  by  the  topical  means  which  I  have  indicated,  lest  other- 
wise, they  become,  through  absorption,  the  source  of  a  deadly  general 
poisoning  of  the  system. 

When   first  I  practised  tracheotomy^  following  Bretonneau's 
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example,  I  was  in  the  habit  of  prescribing  the  mopping  out  of 
\vi»d|»i[)e,  as  far  down  aa  it  was  po^ible  to  reach,  with  a  small  spo 
fixc^d  to  the  end  of  a  piece  of  whalebone,  I  have  long  since  diacon- 
tirmcd  this  proceeding:  I  have  likewise  relinquished  cauterization  of 
the  trachea  which  I  uaed  to  perform,  b?  applying  to  it  a  sponge  soalwed 
in  a  caustic  aolutioni  or  by  dropping  into  it  some  of  that  solution. 
These  proceedings  have  seemed  to  be  productive  of  inconveniences 
nUich  were  not  counterbalanced  by  any  real  advantages.  I  may 
here  add  that  the  dropping  in  of  the  solution  of  chlorate  of  soda,  as 
recommended  by  Dr  Barthez,  was  abandoned  by  that  phy»cian  bim- 
aelf,  after  he  had  made  it  the  subject  of  a  communication  to  the  Medi- 
cal Society  of  the  Hospitals, 

The  frequent  cleansing  of  the  internal  canula  is  an  essentially 
necessary  precaution,  so  that  the  ingress  of  air  may  be  as  free  aa 
possible,  I  recommend  that  this  cleansing  should  be  pexfonned 
every  two  hours. 

There  stilt  remains  a  word  to  be  said  on  the  last  part  of  the  treat* 
mentj  which  is  one  of  some  delicacy.  I  refer  to  tlie  removal  of  the 
tube,  aud  the  final  closure  of  the  wound. 

I  do  not  speak  of  Dr,  Millard^s  method  of  temporarily  removing 
the  canula  from  the  very  first  dressing,  twenty-four  hours  after  the 
operation.  The  idea  of  ray  intelligent  young  colleague  is  that  by  so 
acting,  he  assists  the  expulsion  of  bulky  false  membranes,  which  by 
being  allowed  to  remain  in  the  canula,  may,  by  choking  it  up,  induce 
fits  of  suffocation*  Unqucj^tionably,  in  cases  in  which  there  m  risk  of 
suffocation,  the  removal  of  the  tube  is  proper  i  but^  under  ordiuair 
circumstances,  I  sec  no  advantage  in,  far  less  any  necessity  for,  tliis 
proceeding.  In  saying  this,  I  am  not  tlie  less  decidedly  of  opinion 
that  the  sooner  the  better  the  canula  can  be  finally  removed;  but 
this  can  seldom  be  done  before  the  siiith  day :  the  cases  are  few  in 
which  the  tube  ought  to  remain  after  the  tenth.  There  are  cases, 
huviTvcr,  in  which  recovery  takes  place  after  the  larynx  has  remained 
completely  closed  for  fifteen,  twenty,  or  even  for  twenty-four  dayf, 
as  I  saw  in  the  case  of  a  young  gtrl.  I  have  mentioned  the  case  of 
a  child  who  retained  the  canula  for  five  years.  That  patient  is  still 
iJive,  but  has  a  tracheal  fistula. 

The  tube  ought  to  be  removed  at  the  end  of  the  first  week,  care 
being  taken  not  to  make  the  child  cry  or  be  frightened.  The  poor 
littk'  creatures  who  have  been  operated  on  are  so  much  accustomed  to 
breathe  by  the  artificial  passage,  that  when  it  is  closed,  to  facilitate 
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the  entrance  of  air  through  the  larynx,  they  are  apt  to  be  seized  with 
a  paroxysm  of  fear,  which  finds  expression  in  excitement  and  cries, 
leading  to  acceleration  of  the  respiratory  movements.  The  larynx  is, 
at  this  period,  somewhat  obstructed  by  slightly  adherent  false  mem- 
brane, by  the  presence  of  mucus,  or  by  the  existence  of  slight 
swelling  of  the  mucous  membrane ;  and  possibly,  also,  the  laryngeal 
muscles  may  have  lost  the  habit  of  giving  harmonious  response  to 
the  demands  of  the  respiratory  function :  from  these  causes,  there  is 
often  greatly  embarrassed  breathing.  In  the  majority  of  cases,  this 
embarrassment  passes  away  pretty  readily,  provided  the  little  patient 
can  be  tranquillised :  the  accomplishment  of  this  is  more  within  the 
provmce  of  the  mother  than  of  the  physician.  The  wound  has  now 
to  be  closed  with  strips  of  adhesive  plaster.  If  the  sound  of  the  cough 
or  the  respiration,  if  the  nature  of  the  voice  or  the  cry  show  that  the 
laryngeal  passage  has  b/ecome  fairly  patent,  the  dressmg  is  com- 
pleted in  such  a  way  as  to  promote  immediate  union  of  the  edges  of 
the  wound ;  but  if  the  air  does  not  enter  in  sufficient  quantity,  the 
adhesive  plaster  is  not  put  on  :  the  wound  is,  under  such  circum- 
stances, simply  dressed  with  a  piece  of  loose  linen  smeared  with 
cerate,  and  the  closing  of  the  wound  is  delayed  till  next  day. 
Should  there  be  no  passage  of  air  through  the  larynx,  the  canula 
must  be  replaced,  another  trial  being  made  two  or  three  days  later. 
As  soon  as  respiration  is  well  performed  with  the  artificial  opening 
closed,  the  wound  ought  to  be  dressed  two  or  three  times  a  day : 
generally,  the  opening  into  the  trachea  ceases  to  exist  at  the  end  of 
four  or  five  days :  all  that  remains  to  be  attended  to  is  dressing  the 
external  wound,  till  its  closure,  which  soon  takes  place. 

The  presence  of  the  canula  may  occasion — and  that  sometimes 
with  considerable  rapidity — a  serious  occurrence,  to  which  Dr.  Henri 
Roger  in  particular  has  called  attention  :  I  refer  to  ulceration  of  the 
tracheal  From  the  researches  of  this  intelligent  observer,  it  appears 
that  ulceration  of  the  windpipe  is  a  frequent  consequence  of  the 
contact  of  the  canula,  and  that  the  lesion  varies  from  a  mere  super- 
ficial erosion  to  a  com])lete  perforation.  Dr.  Roger  has  observed 
that  ulceration  of  the  anterior  is  much  more  frequent  than  of  the 
posterior  wall  of  the  trachea :  it  arises  in  the  former  case  from  the 


»  Roger  (Henri) : — Des  Ulcerations  dc  la  Trachcc-art^re  Produites  par  Ic 
sejour  de  la  Canulc  apriis  la  Tracheotomic.    [Archives  Gcnaales  dc  Mcdecinc  ; 
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friction  of  the  lower  edge,  and  ia  the  latter,  from  contact  with  the 
curve  of  the  canula*  Complete  perforation  of  the  trachea  bj 
ulceration  is  obviously  a  very  formidable  accident :  in  two  cases 
communicated  by  Dr.  Barthez,  nothing  intervened  between  the 
canula  and  the  brachio-cephalic  artery  excejjt  the  moscttlar  ooat  of 
the  trachea:  at  other  times,  the  tracheal  lesion  has  caused  the 
formation  of  abscesses  and  puniletit  sinuses :  in  any  case,  this  ulcera- 
tion becomes  a  new  cause  of  loss  of  power  from  the  suppuration 
which  it  induces. 

As  these  ulcerations  are  eridently  caused  by  excessive  friction ; 
and  as  friction  cannot  be  altogetiier  avoided,  the  problem  is,  how  to 
render  it  as  moderate  as  possible,  Dr,  Roger  first  of  all  proposed  to 
adopt  the  curve  of  which  1  speak,  and  then  proposed  to  make  the 
body  of  the  ciinula  move  on  its  expanded  extremity,  so  that  in  all  the 
movements  of  the  trachea,  the  body  of  the  canula  should  move  with 
the  trachea,  without  rubbing  against  the  side  of  the  passage  with 
which  it  is  in  contact,  the  friction  being  upon  the  expanded  ex- 
tremity of  the  canula,  with  which  it  is  loosely  articulated.  In  this 
way,  the  expanded  extremity  of  the  canula  is  solidly  fixed  to  the 
neck ;  and  the  body  of  the  instrument,  which  is  in  contact  with  the 
wound  and  with  the  internal  surface  of  the  trachea,  moves  upon  the 
expanded  extremity.  Since  the  publication  of  Dr-  Eoger's  work, 
only  jointed  tubes  have  been  used  at  the  Children's  Hospital,  and 
since  that  time  also,  ulcerations  have  been  less  frequent,  wf  well  as 
less  serious  when  they  have  occurred.  Although  I  believe  that  the 
predominating  bad  character,  and  t!ie  S[)ecial  constitution  of  an 
epidemic,  have  much  to  do  with  the  frequency  of  the  lesions  pointed 
out  by  Dr#  Roger,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  recognise  in  his  suggestioi| 
a  real  step  in  advance :  and  consequentlyi  1  recommend  you  to  prefe 
articulated  to  non-articulated  tubes. 

Dijtctil/^  ui  siraUotcing  is  a  formidable  symptom  to  which  1 
long  ago  directed  attention,  and  to  which  Dr.  Archambaidl  attaches 
special  importance.  This  difficulty  arises  from  fluids  passing 
through  the  glottis:  the  result  ia  violent  convulsive  cough  evciy 
time  the  child  tries  to  drink ;  and  the  fluids,  entering  the  trachea  and 
bronclii,  spurt  out  in  quantity  by  the  canula.  Besides  the  serious 
consequences  arifiing  from  the  contact  of  fluid  aliment  (which  is 
sometimes  insoluble  and  consequently  irritating)  with  the  bronchial 
mucous  membrane,  children  sometimes  feel  an  insurmountable  dis- 
gust at  food,  and  prefer  to  allow  themselves  to  die  from  hunger  than 
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to  eat  or  drink.  This  complication  has  too  often  been  the  cause  of 
death  after  tracheotomy  not  to  stimulate  me  to  use  all  my  efforts  to 
find  a  means  of  contending  against  it.  The  best  plan  is  to  interdict 
liquid  food :  I  give  children  very  thick  food,  milk  or  beef-tea  thick- 
ened with  vermicelli  to  such  a  consistence  as  to  render  it  fitter  to  be 
eaten  with  the  fork  than  with  the  spoon ;  or  I  give  them  hard  eggs, 
well  boiled  eggs  beat  up  with  milk,  and  underdone  butcher-meat :  I 
interdict  every  kind  of  fluid.  Should  excessive  thirst,  however,  exist, 
I  allow  pure  cold  water,  taking  care  that  it  is  given  a  long  time 
after,  or  immediately  before  eating,  so  as  to  avoid  the  excitation  of 
vomiting.  It  ought,  however,  to  be  remarked,  that  the  symptom  of 
which  I  am  speaking  rarely  begins  to  show  itself  till  three  or  four 
days  after  the  operation,  and  that  it  seldom  continues  later  than 
the  tenth  day,  although  in  some  children  I  have  seen  it  last  much 
longer. 

One  might  suppose  that  the  laryngeal  passage,  which  is  thus  so 
very  open  for  the  reception  of  drinks  and  liquid  food,  must  also  be 
sufB^ciently  open  to  admit  air  enough  for  the  purposes  of  respiration ; 
but  such  is  not  the  case.  It  is  found,  on  removing  the  canula,  that 
the  laryngeal  aperture  is  still  inadequate ;  and  even  some  days  later, 
upon  closing  the  wound  with  strips  of  adhesive  plaster,  the  symp- 
toms just  described  continue  with  equal  violence. 

It  is  not  very  easy  to  explain  these  symptoms — this  difficulty  of 
swallowing.  Dr.  Archambault  believes  that  the  child  who  has 
breathed  through  a  canula  for  some  days  loses  the  habit  of  bar-* 
moniously  moving  the  muscles  which  shut  the  larynx,  and  of  manag- 
ing those  which  propel  the  alimentary  bolus  into  the  oesophagus. 
He  says  that  he  has  discovered  a  remedy  for  this  dysphagia :  it  is 
sufficiently  ingenious,  and  consists  in  closing  the  canula  for  an 
instant,  with  the  finger,  at  the  moment  when  something  has  to  be 
swallowed :  in  this  way,  the  child  is  obliged  to  open  his  larynx, 
and  thus,  normal  harmony  of  muscular  action  is  re-established. 
In  some  cases,  this  little  stratagem  is  successful,  but  generally  it  is 
a  complete  failure.  This  frequency  of  failure  is  explained  by  what 
I  have  already  said ;  for  even  when  the  canula  is  removed  and  the 
wound  is  quite  closed,  difficulty  of  deglutition  continues,  although 
the  laryngeal  respiration  is  free  and  regular:  this  probably  de- 
pends upon  the  muscles  of  these  part«  being  aflected  with  that 
paralysis  of  which  I  have  spoken  to  you  at  some  length. 

I  have  now,  Gentlemen,  laid  before  you  my  views  on  the  opera- 
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tion  of  tracheotomy,  and  have  stated  the  little  precautions  which 
ought  to  be  attended  to,  so  that  success  may  be  secured.  I  have 
once  more  repeated  precepts  which  I  have  a  hundred  times  pro- 
claimed during  past  years.  I  should,  however,  leave  the  subject 
unfinished,  were  I  to  omit  speaking  to  you  of  the  conditions  under 
which  the  operation  ought  to  be  performed. 

First  of  all,  what  is  the  period  of  croup  most  opportune  for  inter- 
fering hy  operation?  In  1834,  I  wrote,  and  in  1851,  I  repeated 
the  statement : — '^  So  long  as  tracheotomy  did  not  prove  a  reliable 
resource  in  my  hands,  I  said  that  the  operation  ought  to  be  delayed 
as  long  as  possible ;  but  now,  when  my  successful  cases  are  nume- 
rous, I  say  that  it  ought  to  be  performed  as  soon  as  possible/*^ 
Modifying  that  proposition,  so  as  to  deprive  it  of  its  absolute  form, 
I  still  maintain  that  the  earlier  the  operation  is  performed,  the  greater 
are  the  chances  of  success.  The  ingenious  experiments  of  Dr.  Faure 
have  indeed  demonstrated  that  when  an  animal  is  slowly  and  metho- 
dically asphyxiated,  clots  form  in  the  heart  and  large  vessels  during 
the  latter  period  of  life.^  The  operation  ought,  therefore,  to  be 
performed  before  death  is  imminent ;  but  still,  let  me  add,  that  to 
whatever  degree  asphyxia  may  have  proceeded — though  the  child 
should  only  have  minutes  to  live — ^tracheotomy  ought  to  be  tried  : 
tfiere  is  a  chance  of  success,  provided  the  local  lesion,  the  croup,  consti- 
tute the  chief  danger  of  the  disease. 

This  limitation  is  important:  for  if  the  diphtheritic  poisoning 
has  seriously  tainted  the  economy ;  if  the  skin  and  nasal  fosss  are 
the  seat  of  the  specific  inflammation ;  if  a  rapid  pulse,  delirium,  and 
prostration  indicate  extreme  poisoning ;  if  in  a  word,  we  have  to 
do  with  maUgnant  diphtheria,  the  chief  danger  is  in  the  general 
state  of  the  patient,  and  not  in  the  local  lesion  of  the  larynx  or 
trachea.  The  operation  must  not  be  attempted  in  such  cases,  as  in 
them  it  is  invariably  followed  by  death. 

The  condition  which  exceeds  all  the  rest  in  value  as  a  prognostic 
of  success,  as  has  been  admirably  expressed  by  Dr.  Millard  in  his 
excellent  thesis,'  is  the  predominance  of  the  symptoms  of  asphvxia 


*  Journal  dfs  C^tmamancfs  MiJico-ChiritrjicaUs  for  SepUmier,  1S34  :  and 
XouTelles  Rccherches  sur  la  Periode  Extreme  du  Croup,  io  the  Union  Mc'tiicaif 
for  1S51. 

-  Favre: — Jrchirft  Gaurjles  ih  Mt-Wi^e :  5:110  scrie. 

'  Millard  : — (Herman)  Ik  !a  TmckAitottU  diiHn  U  cjs  Jm  Cfottp .  Obser- 
▼atious  recueillcs  a  Tllupital  dvs  Eurauts  Malades.     [/«<>]  Viui>,  I'^^x. 
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over  all  the  patient's  other  symptoms.     "  Unfortunately/'  says  he, 
"  it  is  not  always  easy  to  be  quite  sure  amid  an  aggregate  of  symp- 
toms, often  very  complex,  what  symptoms  are  dependent  upon  the 
physical  affection,  and  what  are  due  to  diphtheritic  poisoning  of  the 
system  or  to  some  special  complication.''     We  are  often  obliged  to 
follow  the  indication  which  is  most  urgent,  constrained  to  make  the 
dying  child  breathe,  and  do  not  perceive  till  after  doing  so,  that  there 
is  no  chance  of  recovery :  even  when  we  suspect  the  presence  of  inci- 
jjient  death,  we  feel  compelled  to  operate,  notwithstanding  the  almost 
hopelessness  of  the  case,  simply  because  there  is  no  absolute  cer- 
tainty as  to  its  hopeless  nature.     '^  Operations  for  tracheotomy," 
continues  the    same   author,  whom  I  take  a  pleasure  in  quoting, 
'^performed  under  such  circumstances  are  not  otherwise  objectionable, 
except  in  this,  that  they  figure  in  statistics  along  with  other  cases, 
and  so  have  a  tendency  to  mislead  opinion  and  to  discredit  one  of 
the  greatest  triumphs  of  curative  art.     The  fear  of  reducing  the 
proportion  of  successful  cases  must  not,  however,  too  easily  induce 
the  physician  to  desist  from  operating :  he  must  not  assume  so  grave 
a  responsibility,  till  he  has  made  a  minute  methodical  analysis  of  all 
the  symptoms,  and  has  detected  the  existence  of  an  inevitable?  cause 
of  death.     I  have  on  several  occasions  exercised  this  right,  in  cases 
which  would  not  have  borne  discussion,  and  at  the  autopsy,  I  have 
never  regretted  having  followed  this  course :  but  in  every  case  in 
which  I  have  had  the   slightest  doubt,  however  unfavourable  the 
conditions  for  operating  may  have  been,  I  have  used  the  bistoury, 
deeply  impressed  with  the  soundness  of  the  maxim — Melius  anceps 
q?iam  nnlhm'^    These,  Gentlemen,  are  the  words  of  wisdom,  and 
I  most  heartily  adopt  them. 

Age  is  still  a  question  which  remains  to  be  considered.  It  is  one 
of  chief  importance,  and  requires  to  be  well  weighed.  I  have  stated, 
that  in  the  croup  of  adults,  tracheotomy  is  less  successful  than  in 
children.  I  gave  you  as  a  reason — possibly  an  incorrect  reason — 
that  in  adults,  from  the  anatomical  disposition  of  the  parts,  the 
passage  of  the  air  into  the  lungs  has  been  left  free  for  a  longer 
period,  so  that  the  diphtheria  has  had  time  to  gain  the  bronchial 
tubes  and  their  minute  ramifications,  before  the  absolute  necessity 
has  arisen  for  having  recourse  to  tracheotomy :  but  in  children, 
success  is  all  the  more  certain,  that  the  child  is  not  very  young. 
This  is  a  fact  which  has  been  clearly  established  by  the  statistical 
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taUes  given  to  elucidate  th6  question  of  age  in  the  works  of  Br, 
Millard  and  Dr.  Peter, 

Dr.  Peter  says : — "  Both  in  boys  and  in  girls,  traclaeotomy  was 
always  unsuccessfnl  when  performed  on  very  young  subjects :  thu* 
in  56  girls  and  51  boysj  on  whom  tracheotomy  was  performed  duhisg 
the  year  1858  at  the  Children's  Hospital,  it  waa  performed  15  limfs 
on  gi?U  between  two  and  three  years  of  age,  and  1 1  times  upoa 
boys  between  the  same  a^es :  in  these  56  cases  it  failed.  It  wis 
only  in  children  above  three  years  that  successful  cases  occurred 
Taking  as  the  basis  of  comparison  a  very  large  number  of  cases  of 
tracheotomy,  it  was  found  that  the  age  which  gave  the  largest  pro* 
portion  of  recoveries  was  five  years  in  boys;  viz.  7  recoveries  in  8 
operations;  and  six  years  in  girls,  viz.  3  recoveries  in  4  operations,"^ 
Again,  to  quote  Dr.  Peter,  who,  in  the  work  from  which  I  have  just 
quoted  tlms  expresses  an  opinion  in  conformity  with  my  own : — 
*'  Children  below  two  and  up  to  two  and  a  half  years  of  age  aeem 
to  siuk  under  llie  influence  of  traumatic  fever,  and  it  is  generaQj 
during  the  twenty-four  or  thirty-six  hours  which  immediately  follow 
the  operation  that  death  occurs.  Scarcely  have  two  hours  elapsed 
after  the  operation,  when  the  number  of  pulsations  and  rc^piratioas 
increase  in  a  remarkable  manner,  and  the  temperature  of  the  skin 
rises  in  the  same  degree  :  then,  little  by  httle,  the  face  becomes  red, 
and  there  is  burning  thirst,  while  the  heat  of  the  body  is  drv  and 
intolerable :  the  child  smks  into  a  slumber,  which  is  occusionallr 
disturbed  by  some  convulsive  movements :  and  then  he  dies/' 

You  are  aware  that  before  two  years  of  age  croup  seldom  occurs; 
but  still,  as  you  may  meet  with  cases  in  children  of  an  earlier  age, 
even  in  children  at  the  breast  (as  has  occurred  in  my  own  practice), 
it  is  essentiaJ  to  bear  in  mind  that  at  that  period  of  life,  there  is  q 
very  small  chance  of  tracheotomy  proving  successful.  I  must  tell 
you,  however,  that  in  1834, 1  operated  on  and  cured  a  child  thirteen 
months  old ;  and  with  your  permission  I  shall  now  relate  the  history 
of  this  case  which  I  published  in  the  Journal  d€9  Connaiuancu 
Medico'Chinirgicales  for  June  1834, 

On  the  morning  of  Sunday,  nth  May,  1834,  Dr.  Coraia  sent  for 
mo  to  see  the  child  of  a  carter  of  Potite-Vilette^  by  name  Pierre 
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Drodlinger.  The  child  was  an  unweaned  boy,  thirteen  months  old. 
He  had  had  cough  for  four  days :  and  during  the  night  of  Saturday, 
great  oppression  of  the  breathing  supervened:  the  cough  in  the 
first  instance,  completely  ceased,  and  the  voice  was  lost.  Under 
these  circumstances,  Dr,  Corsin  was  called  in,  and  finding  that  the 
patient  was  already  in  a  desperate  state,  he  restricted  his  treatment 
to  the  administration  of  a  draught  of  tartar  emetic  and  musk  :  and 
immediately  sent  for  me.  The  symptoms  of  croup  were  well  marked  : 
the  suffocative  fits  were  so  severe,  and  followed  each  other  in  such 
close  succession,  that  I  made  the  necessary  arrangements  for  per- 
forming tracheotomy. 

The  operation  was  difficult :  at  last,  after  being  occupied 
with  it  for  ten  minutes,  I  opened  the  trachea;  and  just  as  I 
did  so,  a  largo  strip  of  false  membrane  was  spurted  out  to  some 
distance.  I  cleared  out  the  trachea  and  bronchial  tubes,  injected 
eitrht  or  ten  drops  of  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  and  inserted  a 
cauula.  The  poor  child  breathed  at  his  ease :  with  fear  he  regarded 
lis,  and  looked  about  for  his  mother,  who  had  fled  from  the  house. 
1  sent  for  her  :  when  she  arrived,  the  little  fellow  stretched  out  his 
arms  to  her,  immediately  unfastening  her  dress  and  the  neckerchief 
which  covered  her  bosom,  set  himself  to  suck  with  avidity.  For  three 
days,  the  canula  was  changed  evening  and  morning,  and  every  six 
hours,  I  introduced  some  of  the  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver :  on  the 
fourth  day,  this  injection  was  performed  for  the  last  time.  Every 
hour,  some  drops  of  water  were  thrown  into  the  trachea,  and  the 
canula  was  mopped  out.  Tlie  introduction  of  water  was  continued 
for  ten  days.  During  the  first  four  days  after  the  operation,  the 
child  threw  ofl:  pellicular  masses ;  and  one  of  the  pellicles  expecto- 
rated on  the  second  day  was  of  considerable  thickness. 

Fever  set  in  some  hours  after  the  operation,  and  subsided  on  the 
third  day.  On  the  seventh  day,  the  introduction  of  a  new  canula  irri- 
tated the  wound,  caused  swelhng  of  the  edges  of  the  opening,  an 
rekindled  high  fever.  By  the  ninth  day,  these  symptoms  were 
calmed  down :  on  the  tenth  day,  a  great  part  of  the  air  which  en- 
tered the  lungs,  passed  through  the  larynx :  on  the  eleventh  day, 
the  canula  was  removed,  and  the  wound  closed.  Next  day,  all  the 
air  passed  through  the  larynx. 

I  have  had  very  recently  another  successful  case  which  I  may 
place  in  the  same  category  with  that  now  detailed,  although  the 
child,  being  two  years  old  all  but  six  days,  was  on  the  very  confines 
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of  that  age  vithin  vhieh  I  said  the  opentScm  v:iii  astended  wiih  tot 
little  hope  of  success.  This  patient  vas  a  female  child  bom  an  the 
3cth  Aprfl^  1^5^:  she  was  brought  to  onr  wards  oa  ibt  z^ih 
Aprils  iSjjS,  having  then  all  the  srmptoms  of  the  last  siage  of 
croup.  There  was  no  trace  remaining  of  phairngeal  diphtheria :  I 
operated  on  her^  and  after  the  operation,  she  eracuatied  strips  of 
false  membrane  through  the  ardndal  opening  in  the  neck.  Con- 
valescenoe  was  long  and  difficult.  It  was  impossible  to  remove  the 
canula  finally  till  the  seventeenth  day,  although  before  that  dale 
several  attempts  to  do  so  were  made.  Diphtheria  invaded  the 
wound^  and  was  only  got  rid  of  by  repeated  cauterizations.  An 
attack  of  distinct  small-pox  afterwards  supervened,  but  did  nci 
impede  the  progress  of  the  cure ;  which  was  complete  on  the  13th 
May,  when  the  child  was  taken  from  the  Hotel-Dieu. 

This  case,  that  of  the  child  Drodlinger,  and  the  memoir  of  Dr. 
Maslieurat-Lag^mard  presented  to  the  Academy  of  Medicine  in  1 841, 
inspired  confidence  in  the  value  of  the  operation  of  tracheotomy  in 
croup  irrespective  of  the  age  of  the  patient.  Dr.  Maslieurat's  memoir 
contained  the  report  of  a  third  successful  case  of  tracheotomy  in  a 
very  young  child — ^in  a  child  of  twenty-three  months  old.  To  these 
cases  I  can  now  add  a  fourth,  for  which  we  are  indebted  to  Dr.  Bt  11 
of  Edinburgh,  who,  in  1862,  performed  tracheotomy  with  success  in  a 
child  of  seven  months :  also  a  fifth  case,  published  by  Dr.  Bart  hex, ^ 
my  honourable  colleague  in  the  hospitals,  the  subject  of  which  was 
a  little  girl  of  thirteen  months. 

Great  clinical  importance  belongs  to  these  cases :  they  stand  alone 
in  the  records  of  science,  but  still  they  seem  to  me  to  justify  opera- 
tive intervention,  irrespective  of  the  age  of  the  patient,  whenever 
asphyxia  threatens  life.  Possibly,  at  some  future  period,  we  may 
be  able  to  calculate  from  statistical  data  the  probability  of  success 
from  tracheotomy  performed  on  very  young  children:  but  even 
though  the  chance  of  success  should  be  found  to  be  small,  I  should 
not  hesitate  to  recommend  the  operation,  because,  when  it  is  well 
executed,  it  is  not  in  itself  a  source  of  danger,  and  may  often  offer 
the  only  hope  of  saving  the  patient's  life. 

In  conclusion,  Gentlemen,  I  sum  up  the  whole  argument  by  say- 
ing, that  whatever  be  the  age  of  your  patients  you  ought  always  to 
give  them  the  chance  of  being  saved  by  tracheotomy,  when  there  is 
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no  special  or  absolute  contra-indication.  Should  the  performance  of 
the  operation  be  diflicult,  in  consequence  of  narrowness  of  the 
trachea,  from  shortness  or  fatness  of  the  neck,  be  assured  that  by 
operating  slowly,  and  in  accordance  with  my  precepts,  you  wnll  be 
enabled  to  surmount  all  the  little  obstacles  originating  in  these 
conditions. 


LECTURE  XXL 

THRUSH. 

Synonyms, — MicrographUts  regard  it  as  a  Mycelium. — Arises  from 
Modif  cation  of  the  Secretions  produced  by  Inflammation  of  the 
Mouth. — In  Adults^  is  met  vrith  in  advanced  stage  of  nearly  all 
Chronic  Diseases. — Accompanies  Intestinal  Derangement. — In 
Children,  supervenes  also  in  Diseases,  ichich,  regard  being  had 
to  the  Age  of  the  Subject,  may  be  considered  Chronic. — Indicates, 
irrespective  of  the  cause,  a  general  state  of  Inanition. — When 
purely  Local,  is  Not  a  Serious  Affection. — Mixed  Thrush. — The 
Mouldy  Eruption  of  Thrush  may  become  developed  on  any 
Mucous  Membrane  covered  with  Epithelium  in  which  Secretion  is 
Altered. — The  Different  Erythematous  Affections  which  Accom- 
pany  it  depend  upon  a  General  State  of  the  System. — Treatment : 
The  Local  Lesion  is  Easily  Destroyed. — Necessary  to  Continue 
the  Use  of  Topical  Agents  for  some  days  after  the  Disappearance 
of  Thrush  to  Modify  the  Inflamed  State  of  the  Mucous  Mem- 
brane.— Sajne  Treatment  is  Applicable  to  the  Cutaneous  Lesions. 
— When  Thrush  depends  on  a  General  Condition  of  the  System,  the 
Treatment  must  be  directed  to  the  removal  of  the  Causes  of  that 
Condition. 

Gentlemen, — A  woman,  who  had  been  confined  a  fortnight  pre- 
viously in  the  Lariboisiere  Hospital,  was  admitted  to  bed  No.  lo  of 
St.  Agnes^s  Ward.  She  had  left  that  hospital  perfectly  re-established 
in  health ;  and  came  to  the  Hotel-Dieu  with  her  infant,  whom  she 
did  not  wish  to  nurse,  being  in  this  respect  hke  too  many  other 
women.  The  poor  infant  was  dying  from  hunger,  and  in  a  de- 
plorable, utterly  hopeless  state.  You  have  seen  confluent  thrush 
covering  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth.  I  avail  myself  of  the 
opportunity  afl*orded  by  this  case  of  speaking  to  you  of  this  disease, 
which,  in  pathological  treatises,  is  confounded  with  plastic  affections, 
though  it  has  but  a  remote  analogy  to  them. 
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Thrush  [muguet,  blancAef]  is  an  aflfection  characterised  by  the 
presence  of  small  granular  masses^  which,  at  first  are  transparent^  but 
soon  acquire  a  dull  white  colour :  they  are  developed  on  the  surface 
of  mucous  membranes,  particularly  on  that  of  the  mouth :  they  gene- 
rally first  show  themselves  on  the  tip  and  edges  of  the  tongue,  and  at 
other  times  on  the  labial  commissure  and  inside  of  the  lips,  as  well 
as  on  the  inside  of  the  cheeks.  The  millet  seed  rash  [le  millet] — for  so 
the  affection  is  still  designated — also  appears  on  the  veil  of  the  palate, 
tonsils,  and  pharynx.  The  individual  miliary  concretions,  by  in- 
creasing in  number,  form  irregular  patches  varying  in  extent  and 
thickness,  of  a  creamy  white  colour  and  caseous  consistence,  sug- 
gesting the  idea  of  a  layer  of  coagulated  milk.  Sometimes,  they  have 
a  yellowish,  and  at  other  times  a  grey  tint,  in  which  latter  case  there 
is  a  possibility  of  their  being  mistaken  for  diphtheritic  deposits. 

Whatever  may  be  the  seat  and  extent  of  the  affection,  it  is  only 
developed  on  mucous  membranes,  which,  when  in  a  normal  state, 
are  paved  with  epithelium.  It  is  never  found  in  the  nasal  fossfe; 
and  when  it  invades  the  pharynx,  it  stops  short  at  the  posterior 
orifice  of  these  cavities.  When  it  covers  the  epiglottis,  and  the 
aryteno-epiglottidean  folds,  it  never  penetrates  into  the  larynx.  If 
it  reach  the  oesophagus,  it  never  proceeds  to  the  intestine ;  for,  as 
you  know,  the  epithelial  pavement  of  the  upper  portion  of  the  di- 
gestive canal  stops  at  the  cardiac  orifice  of  the  (Esophagus. 

Thrush  was  formerly  called  apAtAes  confluents^  apAtAa  confluentes, 
apAlAa  lactantium,  and  opAtAa  infantiles.  No  names  could  be 
more  objectionable,  for  the  affection  has  not  the  least  resemblance 
to  aphthae.  In  thrush,  we  meet  with  no  vesicles,  papules,  nor  ulce- 
rations, not  at  least  in  the  first  state  of  the  affection ;  and  the  differ- 
ence between  thrush  and  aphthae  is  as  wide^  as  that  between  scarla- 
tina and  small-pox.  The  terms  muguet  and  llancAet  are  much  to 
be  preferred  to  apAiAeSy  for  they  do  not  imply  any  opinion  as  to  the 
nature  of  the  affection :  they  refer  to  the  aspect  of  the  lesion  which 
they  characterise,  an  aspect  which  has  been  justly  compared  to  a 
little  white  flower  of  powerful  perfume,  the  lily  of  the  valley  [mu- 
guef]  convallaria  maialis,  which,  in  May,  blossoms  in  our  woods, 
and  which  all  of  you  know. 

Thrush,  then,  is  chiefly  an  affection  of  the  buccal  mucous  mem- 
brane. It  is  sometimes  a  purely  local  affection,  but  at  other  times, 
it  is  the  sign  of  a  particular  condition  of  the  general  system. 
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When  infants  are  obliged  to  make  violent  efforts  in  sucking, 
from  the  nipple  being  too  small  or  not  well  formed,  when  they  have 
to  suck  those  linen,  leather,  or  caoutchouc  contrivances  used  by 
women  whose  nipples  are  chapped  or  too  short,  or  when,  beini; 
artificially  nourished,  they  have  sucked  the  hard  orifices  of  feeding- 
bottles,  their  mouths  very  soon  become  the  seat  of  an  inflammation 
which  leads  to  a  fibrinous  exudation^  upon  which  the  sporules  of 
thrush  are  developed. 

Till  the  microscope  came  to  our  assistance  in  the  study  of  patho- 
logical lesions,  it  was  believed  that  the  whitish  concretions  of  thrush 
were  entirely  composed  of  fibrine  deposited  in  very  fine  layers  upon 
an  inflamed  mucous  membrane,  and  that  the  affection  was  of  the 
plastic  character.  The  microscope,  however,  has  demonstrated  tliat 
the  characteristic  element  of  thrush  is  a  cryptogamic  plant  similar 
to  the  sparotriciuniy  according  to  M.  Gruby,  or  a  mycelium,  the 
oidium  albicans,  according  to  M.  Charles  Bobin,^  consequently  a 
mould  similar  to  that  which  forms  on  milk,  as  well  as  on  organic 
animal  and  v^table  substances.  This  is  a  point  regarding  which, 
at  the  present  day,  no  doubt  can  exist.  It  is  equally  a  matter  of 
certainty  that  for  the  development  of  this  mycelium,  special  con- 
ditions are  requisite  :  there  must  be  a  pre-existing  inflammation  of 
the  mucous  membrane  on  which  it  is  seated,  and  that  inflammation 
must  have  a  somewhat  specific  character. 

When  there  is  inflammation  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
vagina,  the  mucous  secretion  resulting  therefrom  contains  animal- 
cules of  a  particular  kind,  which  are  more  or  less  numerous 
according  to  the  greater  or  less  severity  of  the  inflammation.  It 
does  not  follow  that  the  inflammation  is  the  result  of  the  presence 
of  the  animalcules :  it  only  shows  that  the  muco-purulent  secretion 
in  undergoing  alteration  becomes  possessed  of  qualities  in  virtue  of 
which  animalcules  are  developed.  Something  takes  place  analogous 
to  that  which  occurs  in  milk.  When  milk  is  pure,  it  is  impossible 
to  discover  in  it  any  extraneous  animal  or  vegetable  product ;  but  if 
it  be  allowed  to  get  sour,  its  constitution  becomes  modified,  and 
then  there  is  developed  in  it  an  infinite  number  of  microscopic  ani- 
malcules which  have  their  place  in  the  nosological  scale. 

The  first  condition  then  required  for  the  development  of  thrush 
is  the  presence  of  a  special  secretion,  and  that  secretion  is  necessarily 
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a  product  of  inflammation.  Even  micrographers  do  not  dispute 
this  fact;  for  they  admit  that  a  fibrinous  substance  constitutes  the 
greater  portion  of  the  granular  bodies  of  thrush,  and  that  the  my- 
celium is  a  secondary  element. 

Such  being  the  state  of  the  case,  it  is  of  very  little  importance, 
looking  at  the  question  from  a  clinical  point  of  view,  whether  thrush 
be  a  vegetable  parasite  originating  under  certain  special  conditions, 
and  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  the  so-called  spontaneous 
generation  of  an  inferior  order  of  organised  beings ;  or  whether  it 
is  an  animal  substance  composed  of  fibrine  and  muco-pus.  Is  it 
not,  whether  we  adopt  the  one  theory  or  the  other,  a  pathological 
])roduct,  originating  in  a  morbid  condition  of  the  persons  in  whom 
it  is  found  ?  Does  the  settlement  of  this  question  affect  the  aspect 
of  the  affection,  the  nature  of  the  malady,  or  its  symptomatic 
manifestations  ?  Assuredly  not.  Neither  does  it  affect  the  treat- 
ment ;  for  it  matters  very  little  to  the  physician  whether  he  has  to 
do  with  a  mushroom  or  a  false  membrane,  as  experience  has  put  him 
in  possession  of  sure  means  of  curing  the  patient :  and  his  highly 
scientific  views  upon  the  mooted  point  have  proved  useless  to  him. 
Ear  be  it  from  me,  however.  Gentlemen,  to  disparage  the  service 
which  micrographers  have  rendered  to  nosology ; "  but  on  the  other 
hand,  it  would  be  wrong  to  exaggerate  the  bearing  and  practical 
utihty  of  their  discoveries. 

Under  what  conditions  does  thrush  supervene?  In  the  first 
place,  let  us  see  in  what  circumstances  it  occurs  in  adults  ?  It 
supervenes  in  all  chronic  maladies,  in  pulmonary  phthisis,  pleurisy, 
chronic  peritonitis,  and  affections  which  are  generally  under  the 
influence  of  the  tubercular  diathesis:  it  supervenes  in  chronic 
diarrhoea,  which  is  often  related  to  this  same  diathesis :  it  supervenes 
in  those  cancerous  diseases  of  the  stomach  and  intestines  which  give 
rise  to  exhausting  intestinal  fluxes :  it  likewise  supervenes  in  persons 
wasting  from  profuse  and  long  continued  suppuration.  Thrush  also 
develops  itself  at  the  close  of  hectic  maladies :  it  is  then  a  prognostic 
of  the  very  worst  character.  When  chronic  maladies  have  arrived 
at  their  last  stage,  nausea,  vomiting,  and  diarrhoea  testify  to  the 
existing  disturbance  of  the  digestive  function :  the  mucous  membrane 
of  the  stomach  and  intestines  has  then  been  attacked,  and  is  the 
seat  of  morbid  modifications :  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth, 
participating  in  these  anatomical  and  functional  disturbances,  becomes 
subject  to  an  alteration  in  its  secretions,  and  thus  a  condition  is 
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produced  favourable  to  the  development  of  thrush.  The  local 
affection,  then,  is  entirely  dependent  upon  a  serious  lesion  of  the 
digestive  apparatus,  a  lesion  too  which  is  itself  the  sign  of  a  still 
more  serious  lesion  of  the  general  system.  Finally,  I  repeat  the 
proposition,  that,  however  we  may  explain  it,  it  is  a  fact  that  when 
thrush  supervenes  at  the  close  of  chronic  diseases,  it  is  generally  a 
prognostic  that  dissolution  is  near. 

In  children,  thrush  is  observed  under  similar  circumstances.  In 
them  also,  it  is  in  diseases  of  long  duration  that  it  appears :  here, 
however,  duration  is  a  term  relative  to  the  age  of  the  subjects,  for,  a 
disease  which  lasts  eight  or  ten  days  is  a  long  disease  iii  one  whose 
age  is  only  fifteen  days.  It  is  in  infants  of  a  few  days  old,  or  in 
children  in  the  first  months  of  their  existence,  who  have  been 
affected  for  some  time  with  affections  of  the  digestive  function  or 
with  a  disease  of  the  skin  or  respiratory  apparatus,  that  we  find 
thrush  becoming  developed.  In  them,  as  in  the  adult,  it  is  the 
local  expression  of  a  very  bad  state  of  the  whole  system.  Usually, 
this  bad  general  condition  is  the  result  of  improper  alimentation,  or, 
to  speak  more  correctly,  of  inanition,  which  is  the  final  consequence 
of  mal-nutrition. 

The  defect  in  diet  may  possibly  be  in  itself  absolute,  as  I  have 
too  often  seen :  or  the  infants  may  be  fed  with  aliment  quite  un- 
suited  to  their  digestive  organs ;  as  for  example,  when  in  place  of 
getting  the  milk  of  women,  or  at  least  of  cows,  they  are  gorged 
at  a  very  early  age  with  boiled  meat,  meat]  broths,  and  vegetables 
passed  tlirough  the  cullender,  a  practice  which  we  see  perpetrated 
by  nurses,  and  even  by  mothers  devoid  of  intelligence  or  under  the 
dominion  of  stupid  prejudices.  "When  thus  undergoing  premature 
Meaning,  the  poor  infants  are  attacked  with  gastric  and  intestinal 
affections,  regarding  which,  on  a  future  occasion,  I  shall  have  to 
speak  to  you,  and  under  the  influence  of  which  thrush  is  developed. 

But  the  defect  in  aUmentation — ^in  this  particular  case  we  must 
say  the  mal-assimilation — may  depend  upon  an  original  and  direct 
lesion,  or  on  a  sympathetic  disorder  arising  during  the  course  or  at 
the  beginning  of  some  other  disease  such  as  erysipelas  or  pneumonia ; 
or  also  in  the  course  of  sclercmia,  that  disease  peculiar  to  new-born 
infants,  wliich  is  characterised  by  great  debility,  and  in  particular  by 
induration  of  the  skin  and  cellular  tissue  of  the  extremities,  extending 
sometimes  to  the  trunk,  and  in  which  oedema  and  swelling,  one  or 
both,  may  be  cither  present  or  absent. 
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Thrush^  therefore^  being  the  local  manifestation  of  a  serious 
general  affection  of  the  system,  it  ceases  to  be  matter  of  surprise 
that  so  excellent  an  observer  as  the  late  Dr.  Yalleix  asserted  that  it 
was  so  formidable  that  twenty  of  every  twenty-two  patients  who  had 
it  died  from  it.i  Valleix  collected  at  the  Children's  Hospital  the 
dismal  statistics  on  which  he  based  this  opinion :  the  subjects  observed 
by  him  were  children  abandoned  by  their  mothers,  and  almost  in 
every  case  dying  from  hunger,  suffering  for  the  most  part  from 
inflammatory  affections,  generally  from  affections  of  the  stomach  and 
intestines.  Now,  in  such  cases,  thrush  is  the  herald  of  the  near 
approach  of  death ;  but  it  is  the  disease  during  the  course  of  which 
tlirush  has  supervened,  and  not  the  supervening  thrush  which 
carries  off  the  patient. 

Gentlemen,  the  first  form  of  thrush  to  which  I  have  referred  has 
no  prognostic  significance :  it  is  simply  a  local  affection.  It  has  no 
import  in  the  least  degree  serious,  and  remains  confined  to  the  parts 
in  which  it  originally  appeared :  this  is  the  only  form  of  the  affection 
which  those  physicians  have  had  in  view,  who  have  maintained,  in 
opposition  to  Valleix,  that  thrush  is  one  of  the  mildest  of  maladies. 
As  I  stated  at  the  beginning  of  this  lecture,  when  an  infant  encoun- 
ters difficulty  in  sucking,  whether  that  difficulty  arise  from  the 
nipple  of  the  breast  being  badly  formed,  or  whether  it  proceed  from 
sucking  a  hard  teat  attached  to  a  feeding  bottle,  or  an  artificial 
nipple,  it  is — under  an  epidemic  influence  of  which  we  know 
nothing — seized  with  inflammation  of  the  mucous  membrane  of 
the  mouth,  in  other  respects  the  general  health  remaining  good : 
this  stomatitis  forthwith  gives  rise  to  thrush,  which  will  generally  be 
very  transient,  and  not  troublesome.  But  should  this  form  of 
thrush  become  confluent,  if  the  patches  which  form  are  very  thick  in 
their  substance,  and  very  large,  they  cause  considerable  embarrass- 
ment in  sucking,  an  embarrassment  of  which  the  infant  gives 
evidence  by  making  a  ceaseless  chewing  movement  with  the  jaw,  and 
almost  incessantly  protruding  the  tongue.  This  embarrassment  will 
be  increased  by  the  pain  which  the  infant  suffers  from  the  acute  in- 
flammation of  the  tongue  and  mouth.  From  the  important  part 
which  the  tongue  plays  in  the  action  of  sucking,  you  can  understand 
why  an  infant  with  an  inflamed  tongue  will  refuse  to  suck :  you  can 


^  Vali£IX  :— Clinique  des  Maladies  dcs  £nfants  Nouveau-ncs,  cbap.  iii. 
Paris,  1838.    See  aUo  the  same  author's  '*  Guide  du  M6deoin." 
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also  understand  that  although  idiopathic  thrush  is  in  itself  a  mild 
affection,  it  may  b(*come,  under  certain  circumstance?,  the  st^irting 
point  of  a  formidable  disease :  bj  rendering  alimentation  difficult  nr 
])erhapd  impossible,  it  may  be  the  indirect  cause  of  the  patient's 
death.  Such  cases,  however,  are  altogether  exceptional.  1  must, 
tht^reforc,  still  maintain  the  proposition  that  idiopathic  thruslt  u, 
strictly  speaking,  not  a  disease^  but  simply  a  alight  and  transient 
local  affection.  One  who  understands  the  right  treat meui  ca.il 
generally  master  the  affection  in  twenty.four,  thirty-six,  or  forty- 
eight  hours,  or  at  least  in  three  or  four  days.  Infants  very  quickly 
begin  to  take  the  breast  as  before,  and  return  to  perfect  health, 
when  the  transient  disorder  of  the  mouth  has  passed  away. 

There  is  another  kind  of  thrush  which  requires  to  be  distinguished 
from  those  which  I  have  already  described ;  and  to  which,  if  I  may, 
I  propose  to  give  the  name  of  mixed  thrush  [mu^uef  nttx^].  The 
affection  of  the  mouth  in  which  it  originates,  and  which,  in  the  first 
instance,  was  alone  present^  is  simply  the  earhest  manifestation  of  a 
general  condition  under  the  influence  of  which  it  is  produced. 
Symptoms  of  a  more  or  less  serious  character  connected  with  th& 
stomach  and  bowels  supervene,  showing  that  mischief  exists  of  so 
furmidable  a  character,  as  to  lead  to  a  general  derangement  of  the 
whole  system  in  very  young  children.  Indeed,  it  is  not  uncommuu 
to  see  new-born  infants,  who  at  first  seemed  only  to  have  stomatitis 
along  with  thrush,  very  soon  afterwards  seized  with  vomiting  and 
diiirrhoea,  accompanied  by  erythema  of  the  buttocks,  which  I 
pointed  out  to  yon  in  our  little  patient  who  lies  in  bed  No.  16.  The 
state  of  phlegmasia,  or  if  you  prefer  the  termj  the  pathological  state, 
(for  perhaps  I  am  wrong  in  making  u^e  of  the  term  phlegmasia, 
since  intlammation  really  exists),  that  pathological  condition  occupies 
the  entire  continuity  of  the  digestive  canal  from  the  mouth  to 
the  extreme  end  of  the  passage.  In  the  mouth,  you  see  the 
mucous  membrane  stripped  of  its  epithelium,  of  a  more  or  less  livid 
red  colour,  and  the  surface  of  the  denuded  dermis  covered  with 
characteristic  concretions,  distinct  on  the  upper  surface  of  the  tongue, 
and  couilnent  (forming  caseous  patches)  upon  its  under  surface  and 
on  the  inside  of  the  cheeks.  On  the  buttocks,  likewise,  the  skin  ia 
of  a  bri^rht  jfid.  and  in  some  places  stripped  of  its  epidermis.  On 
III  >us  membrane,  the  lesion  ia  the  same  in  kind; 

'     from  the  skin,  to  c;^  '       liipmcnt 

muIv  liiul  .1  [rdiic  ui  kvliii\.i> 
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from  the  mucous  secretion  offering  conditions  favourable  to  the 
generation  of  oidium^  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth  simul- 
taneously presents  the  lesions  which  indicate  inflammation^  and  the 
production  of  the  peculiar  deposit  on  which  the  thrush  is  de- 
veloped. 

The  child  on  whose  case  I  am  now  lecturing  is  affected  with  that 
kind  of  thrush.  It  is  in  him^  in  point  of  fact^  the  first  mani- 
festation of  a  very  serious  general  condition  of  the  system^  under  the 
influence  of  which  the  inflammation  of  the  mouth  has  originated. 
This  child  does  not  suck^  and  although  he  has  still  all  the  appear- 
ance of  good  healthy  his  life  is  in  great  jeopardy.  From  want  of 
proper  alimentation^  the  bloody  no  longer  receiving  its  reparative 
materials^  becomes  impoverished^  and  its  secretions  are  necessarily 
altered  in  character.  The  organs  whose  function  it  is  to  eliminate 
from  the  blood  the  elements  of  these  secretions  must  in  consequence 
undergo  a  special  pathological  modification  possessing  all  the  charac- 
ters of  inflammation.  The  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth  was  first 
attacked^  and  that  of  the  stomach  and  intestines  will  be  affected 
next  in  turn :  although  as  yet  the  case  seems  to  be  nothing  more 
than  thrush^  that  is  to  say^  nothing  more  than  an  unimportant  local 
affection  if  looked  at  by  itself^  the  child  is  nevertheless  inevitably 
doomed  to  die  within  a  very  brief  interval^  unless^  with  all  possible 
speedy  measures  be  taken  to  supply  it  with  the  nutriment  of  which  it 
is  in  need. 

Here^  then,  Qentlemen,  are  the  three  kinds  of  thrush  which 
ought,  in  my  opinion,  to  be  recognised.  First :  there  is  thrush 
occurring  in  infants  as  a  purely  local  affection,  depending  upon  irri- 
tation of  the  mouth,  more  or  less  acute  in  character,  and  longer  or 
shorter  in  its  duration.  It  is  not  accompanied  by  any  symptoms 
affecting  the  general  system,  nor  is  it  more  than  an  insignificant 
malady,  although,  in  a  few  very  exceptional  cases,  it  may  be  the  cause 
of  serious  mechanical  obstacles  to  due  alimentation.  Second :  there  is 
that  kind  of  thrush  which  supervenes  both  in  adult  and  child,  as  the 
sequel  of  a  severe  attack  of  disease,  appearing  as  the  final  mani- 
festation of  some  serious  disorder  to  which  the  system  has  been 
subjected.  Third :  there  is  thrush  showing  itself  as  the  first  mani- 
festation of  a  severe  constitutional  disorder,  the  other  symptoms  of 
which  are  not  long  in  following.  You  can  perfectly  appreciate  the 
differences  which  exist  between  the  second  species  of  thrush, 
and  that  which  I  call  the  mixed  \mix(e]  form  of  ^e  affection. 
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Valleix  attached  great  importance  to  eryfkema  of  the  luifcdg, 
which  he  regardetl  as  present  in  ahnost  every  case,  and  m  one  of 
the  earliest  observed  symptotns  of  thrusli  in  children.  This  err- 
ihenia  is  more  or  less  extended  :  sometimes,  it  invades  the  thighs,  the 
■posterior  and  inner  aspects  of  the  legs,  the  scrotum,  and  the  hibia 
tnajora:  the  redness  varies  between  a  bright  red  and  a  brownish 
red.  The  skin  i^  often  excoriated,  and  in  some  rare  cases,  it  becomes 
scarred  with  pretty  deep  ulcerations.  The  erythematous  rcdne?- 
the  ulcerations  show  themselves  likewise  on  the  heels  and  mu  1 1 
It  would,  however,  be  a  mistake  to  consider  them  as  symptoms  of 
thruslu  Cutaneous  inflammations  originate  in  the  same  causes  a5 
the  inflammation  of  the  mouth  which  gives  rise  to  thrush.  The  two 
affections  are  similar  in  respect  of  their  cause;  but  neither  of  ihcm 
in  any  way  dominates  over  the  other. 

In  the  majority  of  cases,  the  erythema  is  the  result  of  the  irrita- 
tion produced  in  the  aff'ected  parts  by  the  contact  of  urine  and  faecal 
matter,  and  the  friction  of  these  parts  with  the  swad<lling  clothei? 
of  the  infant :  this  explains  why  the  erythematous  inflammation  is 
met  with  particularly  in  the  shins  and  heels,  and  whj  it  is  more  de- 
cided, and  why  it  more  commonly  proceeds  to  inflammation  in  these 
parts.  They  are  the  parts  subjected  to  the  most  energetic  and  con- 
stant friction,  from  the  child  ceaselessly  moving  the  legs  and  rubbing 
his  heels  agauist  one  another,  and  against  the  swaddling  band^  in 
which  the  malleoli  are  wrapped.  You  will  see  redness  of  the  but- 
tocks and  inferior  extremities  in  the  healthiest  infantSi  particularly 
in  those,  of  whom  we  receive  too  many  in  the  hospitals,  more  or  lej«s 
neglected  in  respect  of  cleanliness,  and  swaddled  in  coar^ic  linen. 
Erythematous  redness  showing  itself  independently  of  thrush  may 
be  regarded  as  a  first  degree  of  the  erythema  which  accompanies  that 
affection :  it  enables  us  t^  understand  the  mechanical  causes  of  the 
erythema  of  thrusli,  though  there  is  this  ditference,  as  I  have  already 
remarked,  that  in  the  erythema  of  thrush  there  exists  a  general  caua 
as  well  as  one  which  is  local  and  mechanical. 

Here  the  same  thing  takes  place  as  occurs  in  persons  suffering 
from  putrid  fever  or  any  other  septic  disease*  Seeing  that  an  indi- 
vidual who  has  sustained  an  injury,  a  fracture  of  tlie  thigh-bone  for 
example,  but  who  in  other  respects  is  in  good  health,  cannot  remain 
on  his  back  for  forty-five  days  without  having  some  redness  of  the 
buttocks,  it  is  obvious  that  much  less  time  will  be  necessary  for  a 
patient  with  typhoid  fever,  not  onljr  to  have  erythematous  redne»« 
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but  even  excoriations  and  gangrenous  ulcerations  of  greater  or  less 
depth  over  the  sacrum^  the  ischiatic  tuberosities^  the  heels^  or  any 
of  the  bony  projections  subject  to  pressure  or  friction.  This  arises 
from  the  fact  that  independent  of  pressure  or  friction^  independent 
of  irritation  produced  by  the  contact  of  urine  or  faeces^  there  exists 
deficient  vitality  of  the  skin^  and  a  remarkable  tendency  to  sphacelus, 
which  is  one  of  the  characters  of  that  condition  conventionally 
called  putridity  in  severe  fevers,  and  is  one  of  the  consequences 
of  inanition. 

There  is,  I  repeat,  a  similar  state  of  matters  in  the  erythema  and 
ulcerations  of  children  affected  with  thrush.  There  exist  both  in 
the  erythema  and  ulcerations,  and  in  the  thrush,  manifestations  of 
the  bad  general  state  of  the  individual's  system :  but  the  two  have 
not  that  mutual  relation  to  each  other  which  Yalleix  wished  to 
establish.^ 

Without  dilating  more  on  these  questions,  I  now  come  to  the 
subject  of  treafmenL 

When  thrush  is  a  purely  local  affection,  it  is  easily  cured :  all 
that  is  required  is  the  use  of  borax-honey.  This  preparation, 
according  to  the  formula  which  I  employ,  is  composed  of  equal 
weights  of  borax  and  honey^-of  each  lo  grammes  [155  grains]. 
The  whole  of  the  interior  of  the  infant's  mouth  ought  to  be  smeared 
with  this  mixture  seven  or  eight  times :  and  if  this  be  done,  it  will 
generally  be  found,  at  the  end  of  twenty-four  or  forty-eight  hours, 
that  the  malady  is  gone.  Possibly,  some  of  the  salve  may  be  swallowed 
by  the  patient ;  but  from  that  no  great  inconvenience  can  arise,  as 
borax  is  no  more  injurious  to  the  economy  than  bicarbonate  of  soda : 
there  may  even  be  an  advantage  in  the  occurrence,  should  the  thrush 
have  reached  the  lower  portions  of  the  pharynx  and  oesophagus,  by 
the  salve  there  producing  a  beneficial  effect.  The  topical  applica- 
tion which  I  have  now  described  is  in  such  general  use  in  my  wards, 
that  the  nurses  frequently  do  not  wait  for  the  arrival  of  the  physi- 
cian to  commence  the  treatment  of  children  brought  in  with  thrush. 
Consequently,  it  often  happens  that  in  the  morning  I  see  little 
patients  who  had  been  admitted  with  thrush  on  the  preceding  after- 
noon, who  were  quite  cured  of  it  in  a  few  hours. 

It  is  necessary,  however.  Gentlemen,  to  continue  the  treatment 
even  after   the   disappearance   of  the  thrush,  because  there  still 

^  Yalleix: — Clinique  des  Maladies  des  EoflMits  NoaTetu-n^s.    Paris,  1838. 
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remains  a  necessity  to  care  the  iaikmmation  of  the  macouB  mem- 
branc  ot  the  mouth,  under  the  inUuence  of  which  the  aJTectioii 
developed:  uule^  that  iuliammntion  is  modilicd,  tbo  thrush  «I 
went  ttwu)  so  (juicklj  will  be  certain  to  reappear. 

Chlomle  of  potash  may  be  substituted  for  borax,  the  quaotity  id4 j 
the  method  of  employing  it  being  the  same*  I  must  say,  howevefjf 
that  it  haa  ne?er  seemed  to  me  to  act  so  rapidly  n$  borax. 

Should  tlirush  resist  the  action  of  these  modifying  agents,  themi 
remains  another   to  be  employed  which  it  never  resists;  tliat 
nitrate  of  silver.     A  weak  solution,  a  solution  in  the  proportion  of 
one  gramme  of  the  salt  [154   grains]  to  ten  grammes  of  dist 
water,  I  consider  preferable  to  the  solid  caustic,  because  it  is  1 
to  touch  all  the  little  folds  of  the  buccal  mucous  membrane  with  a 
hair  pencil  than  with  a  stick  of  lunar  caustic.     Perhaps  the  solutioiij 
of  the  nitrate  of  silver,  is  to  this  extent  objectionable,  that  if  th 
child  swallowed  some  of  it^  nausea  or  even  vomiting  might  be  tb 
ooDsequence:  but  these  inconveniences,  which  after  all  are  not  very "^ 
smous,  may  be  averted,  by  injecting  water  into  the  mouth  after  tlie 
use  of  the  solution.     In  the  adult,  the  blackening  of  the  teeth  is 
additional  drawback  to  the  nitrate  of  silver.     When,  therefore,  in' 
adults,   thrush  does  not  yield  to   salves  or  washes   of  boimx  of 
chlorate  of  potash,  recourse  must  be  had  to  cauterizations  with  solu* 
tions  of  sulphate  of  einc  or  sulphate  of  copper  in  the  proportion  ^ 
ten  i>arts  (by  weight)  of  the  salt  to  one  of  water,  the  patients  1 
feoommendod  to  rinse  the  mouth  and  spit  immediately  after  the 
crpemtion. 

The  local  affection  is  cured  I    If  it  had  alone  existed,  nothing 
more  would  remain  to  be  done :  and  the  infant  wonld  resume  takin 
the  breast.     But  when  the  local  affection  is  under  the  dominion  1 
a  pecitliar  state  of  the  system,  it  will  not  be  long  to  reappearii^l 
whilever  you  may  do ;  or  at  least  you  will  require  imrtiirtlY  to 
repeat   the    application    of   the   means   by   which   jtm  mtk  loi 
dMtioy  it     I  need  bartlly  say  that  this  end  is  unattainahle 
persons  who  have  phthisis  or  ciuicer^  or  who  have  arrived  al  the  ] 
stage  of  an  attack  of  a  bad  fever,  or  axe  the  subjeeto  ot 
fever. 

In  infimts,  when  thrush  is  connected  with  a  bid  slate  of 
dependent  on  mal-nutrition,  no  time  most  be  loat  in  providing  \ 
with  good  wet*nuraefl.     In  famillea,  moUicn  mrj  oAen  wish  to  hmi 
pleasure  ot  aiiekUng  their  ohildr«v  ^f^m  iriien  bom  delic 
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health  thej  do  not  possess  the  essential  conditions  of  a  good  nurse. 
Their  infants,  from  sucking  empty  breasts  or  only  getting  very  poor 
milk,  soon  begin  to  pine  and  to  become  affected  with  thrush.  How- 
ever much  displeasure  you  may  give  to  a  mother  to  whom  to  con- 
tinue the  suckling  of  her  infant  would  be  a  great  dehght,  do  not 
hesitate  to  use  your  authority.  It  is  one  of  those  occasions  upon 
which  the  physician  must  speak  with  imperious  authority,  so  as  to 
bear  down  all  the  opposition  which  his  opinions  may  meet  with  from 
the  family.  Set  forth  the  danger  which  is  being  incurred  by  the 
patient  confided  to  you,  and  insist  with  all  your  power  on  the  abso- 
lute necessity  of  action  being  taken  in  accordance  with  your 
demands. 

Separative  ahment — and  woman's  milk  is  the  best  and  most 
suitable  food  for  infants— may  of  itself  prove  suf&cient  by  restoring 
the  infant  to  health,  to  prevent  the  reappearance  of  the  thrush 
which  the  topical  remedies  have  cured  for  the  time  being.  If  there 
exist  erythema  of  the  buttocks,  or  ulceration  of  the  shins  and  heels, 
you  are  then  in  a  position  to  contend  against  them  advantageously. 
This  may  be  done  by  powdering  the  affected  parts  with  white  bis- 
muth. If  that  fail,  employ  a  mixture  of  powdered  starch  and  white 
precipitate.  If  stiU  the  cure  progresses  slowly,  prescribe  lotions  of 
eau  phagSd^ique^  and  touch  the  ulcerated  points  with  a  weak  solution 
of  sulphate  of  copper. 

When  thrush  is  connected  with  disordered  digestion  in  an  infant 
whose  feeding  is  suitable,  the  treatment  must  be  directed  to  that 
disordered  digestion  and  the  associated  gastro-intestinal  phlegmasia. 
On  a  future  occasion.  Gentlemen,  I  shall  return  to  this  important 
question ;  but  to-day  I  may  mention  that  in  the  treatment  of  such 
coses  much  benefit  is  obtained  from  the  use  of  alcaline  preparations. 
Prepared  chalk  rubbed  up  with  syrup,  and  given  to  the  infant  before 
sucking  five  or  six  times  a  day,  in  doses  of  from  25  to  30  centi- 
grammes [from  3I  to  4'i  grains]  ;  and  lime  water  in  doses  of  fix)m 
40  to  60  grammes  [about  from  i  ^-  to  2  fluid  oz.]  have  often,  in  my 
practice,  rendered  real  service.  White  bismuth  is  also  indicated  in 
doses  of  from  2  to  4  grammes  [31  to  62  grains]  when  the  powder  is 

*  The  eau  phagitUni^e  is  a  solution  of  hydroclilorate  of  lime,  holding  sus- 
pended binoxide  of  mercury,  which  gives  it  its  yellow  colour.  It  is  prepared 
by  pouring  an  aqueous  solution  of  eight  grains  of  corrosive  sublimate  into 
four  ounces  of  lime  water. — Translator. 
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